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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE. 


rrUIE  original  edition  of  the  ''  Life  of  George  Ticknor  "  con- 
JL  tained  as  illustrations  only  two  portraits  and  an  engraving 
of  Ticknor's  library.  But  it  has  been  thought  that  in  reissuing 
the  book  the  reader's  pleasure  might  be  materially  increased  by 
additional  portraits  of  some  of  Ticknor's  friends,  as  well  as  by 
pictures  of  other  subjects  connected  with  his  life. 

BotTOH,  September,  1909. 


INTRODUCTION. 


rr  the  third  of  a  century  that  has  passed  since  the  ''  Life, 
Letters,  and  Journals  of  Qeorge  Ticknor  "  were  first  given 
to  an  expectant  world,  no  fewer  than  twelve  editions  have  seen 
the  light,  and  thousands  of  readers  have  found  pleasure  and 
instruction  in  the  two  volumes  that  share  with  Lockhart's 
''Life  of  Scott"  and  Crahb  Eobinson's  ''Diary"  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  perhaps  the  richest  and  most  varied  sources  of 
political,  social,  and  literary  lore  that  the  nineteenth  century 
has  left  us.  Few  books  were  more  talked  of  in  their  time ; 
fewer  still,  one  fears,  have  been  more  handsomely  disregarded 
in  the  present  decade.  Yet  the  publishers,  firm  in  the  faith 
that  always,  somewhere,  there  are  Gentle  Readers  for  all  good 
books,  believe  that  there  is  still  "  a  public "  for  this  ample, 
lively,  humane  record  of  the  arts  of  life  as  they  were  practised 
by  the  ablest  men  and  loveliest  women  of  an  elder  day. 

Five  services  stand  to  George  Ticknor's  credit  in  the  history 
of  the  intellectual  development  of  this  country,  services  so 
brilliant  and  effective  that  even  a  Democracy  prone  to  repay 
its  critics  by  oblivion  can  ill  afford  to  forget  them. 

He  was  our  first  cosmopolitan  scholar;  the  first  to  acquire 
in  the  universities  of  Germany  the  scientific  method  of  humane 
learning ;  the  first  to  open  to  American  readers  the  books  of 
the  great  cosmopolitan  poets  and  prose-writers,  —  Dante,  Mon- 
taigne, Goethe,  Cervantes,  and  Moli^re ;  the  first  to  prove  to 
the  countrymen  of  these  that  a  stranger  from  the  wild  lands 
over  the  sea  might  be  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  the  peer  of 
their  ripest  and  best. 

He  was  the  originator  of  the  university  idea  in  American 
higher   education.     Jefferson   had   glimpsed   it  darkly,   and 
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doubtless  daring  Ticknor's  early  visits  at  Monticello  he  re- 
ceived a  direction  to  his  thoughts  that  guided  his  observation 
of  the  curricula  and  methods  of  instruction  of  the  universities 
of  the  continent,  and  led  him  later,  as  the  first  Smith  Pro- 
fessor of  Belles-lettres  at  Harvard,  to  advocate  the  reforms  in 
the  grouping,  ordering,  and  extension  of  academic  studies  that 
first  broke  down  the  narrow  tradition  of  the  American  colleges 
and  pointed  the  way  to  a  more  flexible  and  productive  learning. 

He  was  the  founder  of  our  greatest  public  library.  It  was 
Joshua  Bates  whose  generosity  made  the  Boston  Public  Library 
possible,  but  it  was  Ticknor's  vision  that  saw  the  need  of  it, 
bis  tact  and  urgency  that  opened  the  donor's  purse,  his  wisdom 
and  indefatigable  devotion  that  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
admirably  comprehensive  and  well-balanced  treasury  of  books. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  true  magnum  opus.  The  books  in 
our  literary  annals  which  have  been,  like  the  "  History  of 
Spanish  Literature,"  at  once  pioneers  in  their  field  and  perma- 
nent authorities  that  can  only  be  revised,  never  superseded, 
can  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand. 

He  was,  finally,  an  American  gentleman  whose  whole  life 
gave  to  the  profession  of  letters  a  dignity  which  it  had  not 
hitherto  attained  in  this  country. 

The  first  four  of  these  claims  upon  our  remembrance  are 
sufficiently  obvious  to  any  one  well  versed  in  our  ''  Culture- 
History,"  as  it  is  coming  to  be  called.  The  exploitation  of 
the  fifth  is  the  chief  service  of  these  volumes.  As  we  read 
them  "Greorge  Ticknor"  ceases  to  be  merely  an  inscription  in 
a  Hall  of  Fame, 

"  Clanun  et  venerabile  nomen,** 

and  becomes  a  living  personality,  a  gracious  memory. 

He  was  of  the  true  ''  Brahmin  Caste "  which  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  still  kept  something  of  the 
decorum,  the  ''  tone  "  of  the  eighteenth,  refined,  and  it  is  per- 
haps not  too  much  to  say,  ennobled,  by  the  survival  of  many 
of  the  old  Puritan  idealisms.  He  was,  indeed,  a  late  (jeorgian 
type  of  man,  and  throughout  his  generous  and  friendly  youth, 
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his  poised  and  efficient  prime,  his  stately  old  age,  his  character 
and  conduct  kept  the  type  pure  and  uncorrupted.  To  the  end 
of  his  life,  it  is  said,  his  salutation  was  always  ''  Your  servant, 
Sir.''  Yet  how  persuasively  domestic  the  type  hecomes  in  our 
imagination  as  we  read  of  the  two  letters  he  sent  under  cover 
to  his  father,  the  one  accepting,  the  other  declining  the  brilliant 
Harvard  appointment  that  meant  so  much  to  him,  leaving  it 
to  the  father's  wish  to  decide  between  them,  or  of  "  Lizzie's 
letter  "  that  he  read  twice,  and  took  to  bed  with  him. 

With  the  intimate  correspondence  of  George  Ticknor  here 
before  us  we  are  perhaps  better  qualified  than  his  militant 
contemporaries  to  judge  of  his  integrity  as  a  citizen  of  demo- 
cratic America.  Clearly,  his  was  the  Tory  temperament ;  very 
likely  Theodore  Parker  did  call  him  the  '^  arch  devil  of  the 
aristocracy  " ;  very  likely  Ticknor  did  say  of  Parker  in  reply 
to  Thackeray's  question :  ''  I  don't  know  him,  Sir  I "  But  now 
that  Ticknor's  Spanish  quartos  and  Parker's  patristic  folios  and 
early  Grerman  mystics  are  reposing  peacefully  together  in  the 
Boston  Library  we  may  perhaps  discern  a  value  in  Ticknor's 
consistent  Toryism  that  his  contemporaries  were  not  fully 
aware  of.  ''Copperhead"  was  an  epithet  not  infrequently 
applied  to  him  during  the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  but  with 
grave  injustice.  It  is  true  that  he  always  took  the  personal, 
the  European  view  of  politics ;  the  ideals  and  policies  of  able 
men  chiefly  interested  him,  and  he  was  a  true  conservative  in 
that  his  ear  was  not  quick  to  catch  those  rumors  of  the  multi- 
tude which  are  in  a  democratic  state  the  fountain  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  both  shocked  and  surprised  by  the  war,  but 
what  could  be  more  impressive  than  the  deeply  moved  de- 
mocracy of  these  words  from  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  written  April  21,  1861 :  — 

"But  there  are  other  things  to  talk  about  now.  The  heather  is 
on  fire.  I  never  before  knew  what  a  popular  excitement  can  be. 
Holiday  enthusiasm  I  have  seen  often  enough,  and  anxious  crowds 
I  remember  during  the  war  of  1812-15,  but  never  anything  like  this. 
Indeed,  here  at  the  North,  at  least,  there  never  was  anything  like  ft ; 
for  if  the  feeling  were  as  deep  and  stem  in  1776,  it  was  by  no  means 
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80  intelligent  or  unanimous ;  and  then  the  masses  to  be  moved  were 
as  a  handful  compared  to  our  dense  population  now. 

The  whole  people,  in  fact,  has  come  to  a  perception  that  the 
question  is,  whether  we  shall  have  anarchy  or  no.  The  sovereign — 
for  the  people  is  the  only  sovereign  in  this  country  —  has  begun  to 
exercise  his  sovereign  functions.'* 

Throughout  the  war  his  house  was  a  rallying-ground  for  those 
absorbed  in  doing  what  they  could  to  mitigate  its  horror. 

The  men  of  this  generation  who  have  felt  in  their  own  lives 
the  gracious  influence  of  the  personality  of  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton, can  best  gauge  perhaps  the  part  played  in  an  earlier  day 
by  his  kinsman  Greorge  Ticknor.  Norton's  subtle  magnetic 
sympathy  with  generous  ideals,  whether  in  life  or  in  art,  his 
exquisitely  light  social  touch,  his  wistful  humor,  were  not 
perhaps  within  the  scope  of  Ticknor,  but  kinsmen  they  were 
nevertheless  in  intellect  as  in  race.  We  find  in  both  an  ur- 
banity, dignity,  and  high  seriousness  that  admirably  fulfil 
certain  indestructible  ideals  of  the  literary  character,  and  a 
sober  judgment  of  events,  springing  from  a  richly  nourished 
historic  imagination,  a  wide  personal  intimacy  with  the  first 
minds  of  their  respective  periods,  that  makes  too  many  of 
the  little  judgments  of  our  time  seem  both  provincial  and 
jejune.  And  if  at  times  they  looked  by  preference  backward, 
rather  than  forward,  who  shall  say  that  they  came  not  as  near 
to  seeing  life  steadily  and  whole  as  those  of  us  who  fix  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  our  attention  upon  the  noisy  present  or 
a  misty  future. 

But  it  is  not  primarily  in  the  personality  and  career  of  their 
subject  that  the  enduring  interest  of  these  volumes  lies.  The 
man,  Greorge  Ticknor,  could  have  been  given  to  us  as  well, 
perhaps  better,  in  a  third  of  the  space,  but  done  on  this  scale 
the  book  could  not  have  been  the  unique  compendium  of  the 
literary  and  social  life  of  an  age  that  it  now  is.  Probably  no 
man,  certainly  no  American,  that  ever  lived  knew  so  many 
diverse  men  and  women  of  all  countries,  but  of  the  first  emi- 
nence, as  George  Ticknor.  The  index  to  these  volumes  with 
its  hundreds  of  distinguished  names  reads  like   a  ''Who's 
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Who"  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  —  and  in 
most  cases  the  relation  with  Ticknor  was  not  that  of  casual 
acquaintance  hut  of  unreserved  friendship.  By  the  attractive- 
ness of  his  personality,  the  selective  fineness  of  his  tempera- 
ment and  taste,  he  won  his  way  in  the  most  exclusive  circles, 
not  only  of  America,  but  of  England,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  Spain.  This  was  before  the  day  of  the 
literary  note,  the  personal  "puflf,"  the  Society  Column,  and 
Ticknor's  interest  in  literary  personalities,  in  ''  society "  in 
the  best  sense,  was  as  dignified  and  sincere  as  if  that  were  a 
department  of  learning.  He  was  a  naturalist  in  human  nature, 
a  specialist  in  the  species  gentleman. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Ticknor's  observation  does  not 
always  penetrate  to  the  heart,  whether  of  men  or  of  affairs,  but 
when  he  writes  of  a  poet  or  a  statesman  he  gives  us  the  social 
man  better  than  almost  any  one  else.  Jefiferson  and  Webster, 
Scott  and  Wordsworth,  Goethe,  Mettemich,  and  King  John 
of  Saxony,  Talleyrand  and  Madame  de  Stael  have  in  his  pages 
a  convincing  social  reality.  And  what  stirring  ''  psychological 
moments  "  his  journals  record ;  the  early  visit  to  Jefferson  in 
his  retirement  at  Monticello;  the  morning  spent  with  Byron 
when  the  news  came  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo ;  the  call  on 
Madame  de  Stael  in  her  last  illness,  when  the  gleam  brightened 
in  her  eye  as  she  made  her  phrase,  '*  America,  c'est  I'avenir  du 
monde."  Indeed  one  of  the  prime  virtues  of  the  book  is  the 
wealth  of  light  it  throws  upon  the  European  view  of  American 
democracy.  How  provocative  beside  Madame  de  Stael's  neat 
optimism  is  Prince  Mettemich's  utterance  to  his  American 
friend,  that  Democracy  is  ''  un  tour  de  force  perp^tuel."  How 
prophetic  Talleyrand's  remark  in  1818,  ''C'est  un  pays  re- 
marquable,  mais  leur  luxe,  leur  luxe  est  afifreux." 

But  to  quote  further  would  be  to  enter  upon  too  pleasant  a 
path  and  to  deprive  the  reader  of  his  rightful  joy  of  discovery. 
The  book  itself  awaits  him,  and  will  repay  him  for  a  leisurely, 
reflective  reading. 

FERRIS  GREENSLET. 


PREFACE  TO  ORIGINAL  EDITION. 


THE  preparation  of  this  Memoir  was  originally  under- 
taken by  me,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Mr. 
Ticknor's  family.  This  selection  was  determined  mainly  by 
my  long  intimacy  with  him.  Mr.  Ticknor  survived  most  of 
his  contemporaries^  and  at  his  death  there  was  no  one,  of 
those  who  had  known  him  in  early  youth,  who  was  both 
willing  and  able  to  write  a  biography  of  their  friend.  My 
task  was  to  be  principally  that  of  selection  &om  a  very  rich 
mass  of  journals  and  correspondence.  When,  however,  the 
first  ten  chapters  only  had  been  completed,  I  was  suddenly 
seized  by  iUness,  which  withdrew  me  fix)m  all  literary  labor. 
After  an  interval  of  some  months  the  work  was  necessarily 
assumed  by  others.  Since  it  approached  its  conclusion,  my 
health  having  much  improved,  the  manuscript  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  me,  and  I  have  been  able  to  give  it  a  fEiithful 
perusal  and  cordial  acceptance. 

The  ten  chapters  prepared  by  me  were  stereotyped  before 
my  illness,  and  the  early  direction  thus  given  to  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  book  determined  some  points  of  its  entire  character. 
Its  form  and  appearance  were  necessarily  then  settled,  and 
the  proportions  to  be  assumed  by  the  other  parts  were  in  great 
measure  fixed.  The  next  six  or  eight  chapters  were  only  par- 
tially sketched.  The  transition  may  be  felt,  and  needs  to  be 
thus  explained. 

When  the  work  was  resumed,  it  was  undertaken  by  Mrs. 
Ticknor  and  her  eldest  daughter,  who,  thenceforward,  devoted 
themselves  conscientiously  to  the  task. 

Some  readers  may  think  that  a  memoir  largely  prepared  by 
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the  immediate  relatives  of  its  subject,  though  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  complete  familiarity  with  the  mental  and 
moral  traits  of  the  person  portrayed,  is  apt  to  be  colored  by 
their  affection  and  sympathy,  even  at  the  partial  sacrifice  of 
truth.  It  is  indeed  difficult  for  those  who  saw  him  from  so 
near  a  point  to  write  with  judicial  coldness  and  fEumess  of 
one  who  was  loved  and  honored  in  life.  As  in  life  we  accept 
the  feict  that  in  each  of  us  there  are  weaknesses  to  be  par- 
doned, and  not  to  be  dragged  into  light,  so  in  reading  of  one 
gifted  and  useful  to  his  generation,  we  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  he  was  human. 

But  forewarned  is  forearmed.  The  compilers  of  this  work 
have  striven  to  make  it  a  truthful  sketch,  and  to  paint  Mr. 
Ticknor  as  he  was.  As  the  Memoir  consists  mainly  of  his 
writings,  their  responsibility  has  been  chiefly  that  of  selection. 
I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  Mr.  Ticknor's  surviving  friends, 
that  the  picture  herein  given  of  him  is  fEdthful  in  outline,  and 
not  too  warmly  colored. 

Kind  friends  have  furnished  letters  and  information,  and 
thanks  are  due  to  many  for  help  of  difierent  kinds.  Some  of 
these  are  already  gone  beyond  the  reach  or  need  of  human 
gratitude,  and  those  who  remain  are  conscious  of  a  heavy  loss 
in  the  deprivation  of  their  sympathy,  and  of  the  interest  they 
would  have  felt  in  this  memorial  of  their  friend. 

One  controlling  purpose  prevailed  in  Mr.  Ticknor*8  life,  that 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  the  power  of  using  it  for  the  ben- 
efit of  others,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  found  dis- 
tinctly developed  in  these  pages,  amid  all  the  varying  experi- 
ences described  in  their  contents.  At  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen,  in  the  brilliant  society  which  was  opened  to  him  in 
£arope,  and  in  his  library  or  his  lecture-room  at  home,  he 
was  constantly  seeking  knowledge  as  a  means  of  usefulness ; 
his  was  the  spirit  of  Chaucer's  Oxford  scholar,  — 

"  Gladly  wolde  he  leme,  and  gladly  teche." 

GEORGE  S.  HILLARD. 
Boston,  December,  1875. 
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CHAPTEE   I. 
Birth  and  Parmtage.  —  Autobtoffraphiccd  Sketch, 

GEORGE  TICEKOB,  son  of  Elisha  and  Elizabeth  (Billings) 
Ticknor,  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  first  day  of  Augost, 
1791. 

The  circumstances  of  his  birth  were  all  favorable  for  happi- 
ness, and  for  moral  and  intellectual  growth.  His  parents  were 
of  the  true  New  England  character,  —  firm  in  principle,  amiable 
and  affectionate,  well  instructed,  and  with  a  thorough  value  for 
all  culture.  In  external  condition  they  were  neither  rich  nor 
poor,  and  his  early  life,  therefore,  was  not  pampered  by  luxury 
nor  chilled  by  poverty.  They  Uved  in  a  free  and  active  comma- 
nity,  surrounded  by  intelligent  friends,  whose  position  and  tastes 
were  like  their  own,  and  with  whom  social  intercourse  was  a 
benefit  as  well  as  a  pleasure. 

To  have  been  bom  of  such  a  father  as  his  was  especially  a 
cause  of  daily  and  life-long  gratitude.  Elisha  Ticknor  was  a  man 
of  great  purity  of  character,  considerable  cultivation,  an  affec- 
tionate nature,  and  amiable  manners,  who  through  life  enjoyed 
in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived.  Never  were  the  duties  of  a  father  more  futh- 
folly  and  tenderly  discharged  than  by  him,  and  never  was  a 
father's  memory  cherished  with  more  reverence,  affection,  and 
gratitude  than  was  his  by  his  son.  Bom  at  Lebanon,  Conn., 
March  25,  1757,  he  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  where 
he  took  his  degree  in  1783.  For  the  next  two  years  he  was  the 
head  of  Moore's  Charity  School,  so  called,  a  preparatory  academy 
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connected  with  Dartmouth  Ck)llege.  He  then  taught  a  school 
for  about  a  year  in  Pittsfield^  Mass. ;  and  afterwards,  in  Boston, 
became  principal  of  the  Franklin  public  school.  But  his  health 
declining  under  his  labors,  in  1795  he  went  into  business  as  a 
grocer  in  Boston,  in  which  he  continued  till  1812,  when,  not 
liking  the  occupation,  and  having  acquired  a  property  sufficient 
for  his  moderate  wants  and  simple  tastes,  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness, and  lived  a  happy,  useful,  and  active  life,  much  occupied 
in  measures  of  public  good,  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
June  26,  1821,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  on  a  visit  to 
some  friends. 

While  he  was  master  of  the  Franklin  School,  he  made  a 
modest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  his  time  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  grammar  of  the  English  tongue,  called  ''English 
Exercises,"  which  went  through  several  editions,  and  was  much 
used  in  the  schools  of  Boston  and  other  places,  till  superseded 
by  the  work  of  Lindley  Murray. 

During  his  Ufa  of  active  business,  Mr.  Ehsha  Ticknor  had 

much  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 

>-  Eire  Insurance  Company.     He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 

excellent  system  of  primary  schools  in  Boston,  by  which  the 

blessings  of  education  were  extended  to  children  of  tender  years, 

80  that  they  could  be  prepared,  without  charge  to  their  parents, 

for  the  grammar  schools.* 

\      He  was,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend,  James  Savage,  a  prin- 

1  cipal  foimder  of  the  earliest  Savings-bank  in  Boston,  —  the  first 

*  By  the  city  regulations,  no  children  oonld  be  admitted  to  the  grammar 
achoob  nnder  seven  years,  and  those  only  conld  be  admitted  who  conld  read. 
Thia  excluded  all  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  instruction,  or  whose  parents 
were  too  ignorant  to  teach,  —  precisely  the  class  to  whom  free  schools  are  most 
important  In  1805,  Mr.  Ticknor,  feeling  deep  Interest  in  these  neglected  chil- 
dren, made  efforts  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  it  was  not  till  1818 
that  the  selectmen  could  be  induced  to  appropriate  sufBcient  funds  for  these 
elementary  schools.  In  that  year  four  thousand  dollars  were  voted  for  the 
experiment.  There  are  at  present  (1873)  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pri- 
mary schools  in  Boston. 

In  the  Camecticut  ''  Common  School  Journal  **  for  1841,  the  establishment 
of  these  primary  schools  in  1818  is  spoken  of  as  ''  the  most  important  step 
in  the  improvement  of  the  public-school  system  in  Boston." 
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in  New  England,  and  the  parent  of  nmneroos  similar  instita-* 
tionSy  which  have  done  more  than  any  other  single  agency  to! 
teach  habits  of  economy  and  thrift,  and  thus  lessen  the  burden  { 
of  poverty.  , — I 

Mr.  Elisha  Ticknor's  appearance  was  striking  and  attractive. 
Tall  and  slim,  his  movements  were  dignified  and  easy.  His  fear 
tures  were  strong  and  his  expression  grave,  but  a  gentle  blue 
eye  and  a  bright  smile  prevented  any  shade  of  sternness.  High 
principles  carried  into  every  movement  of  his  life,  thorough  cul- 
tivation within  moderate  limits,  strong  practical  sense,  with 
eneigy  to  apply  it  for  the  benefit  of  others,  — these  admirable 
qualities  were  brightened  and  enriched  by  warm  affections  which 
never  &iled  those  who  had  the  claims  of  kindred  or  had  earned 
his  regard  by  worth.* 

Mr.  Ticknor's  mother  was  bom  in  Sharon,  Mass.,  and  belonged 
to  a  family,  composed  mostly  of  farmers,  which  was  scattered 
over  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  considerable  numbers,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  town  schools  of  Sharon,  and  afterwards 
found  similar  occupation  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Wrentham. 
Being  attractive  in  person,  and  more  cultivated  than  most  of 
her  contemporaries,  she  early  won  the  heart  of  Mr.  Bei^amin 
Curtis,  of  Eoxbury,  nephew  of  the  Kev.  Philip  Curtis,  long  the 
clergyman  of  Sharon,  who  died  in  1797.  Yoimg  Curtis  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1771,  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  old.     They  were  married,  when  quite  young,  by  the  bride- 

*  A  tnaXL  trait  ninstrative  of  his  character  is  worthy  of  being  preserved. 
When  in  failing  health,  he  was  advised  by  his' physician  to  take  brandy  once  a 
day.  He  had  never  used  it,  and  so  strong  was  his  dread  of  its  power,  and  so 
tborongh  his  resolution  to  resist  it,  that  he  every  day  walked  from  his  store 
near  the  Old  Sonth  Church  to  his  house  in  Essex  Street  at  the  hour  prescribed, 
drank  the  stimulant  there,  and  returned  to  the  store,  fearing  that  a  dangerous 
habit  might  be  formed  if  he  permitted  himself  to  take  the  brandy  at  the  latter 
place,  where  it  was  always  at  hand. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  importers  of  Merino  sheep  into  this  country,  and  a 
large  flock  kept  near  Hanover,  N.  H.,  received  his  constant  care,  and  at  one 
time  became  valuable  and  remunerative.  His  frequent  fatiguing  journeys  to 
Hanover  were  chiefly  for  this  business.  The  flock  was  not  sold  tiU  several 
years  after  his  death. 
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groom's  uncle.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Cnrtis  pnisaed  his  education  in 
medicine,  and  senred  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Bevolationaiy  annj.* 

At  the  end  of  the  war  he  established  himself  as  a  physician 
in  the  south  part  of  Boston,  and  with  £ur  promise  of  success ; 
but  in  1784,  when  thirty-two  years  old,  he  died  of  an  acute 
fever,  leaving  his  widow  with  four  children,  the  oldest  of  whom 
was  only  six  years  old,  and  without  property,  except  a  very  good 
house  in  Essex,  then  Auchmuty,  Street 

Mrs.  Curtis,  resuming  her  foimer  occupation,  opened  in  her 
own  house  a  school  for  girls,  which  she  found  no  difficulty  in 
filling.  She  went  on  with  her  work  for  several  years,  having 
among  her  pupils  the  daughters  of  some  of  the  best  fiunilies 
in  town.  She  always  said  that  she  liked  the  occupation,  and 
certainly  continued  it,  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary,  after  her 
maniage  with  Mr.  Ticknor,  which  took  place  May  1,  1790. 

The  children  by  her  first  marriage  were  Eliza,  who  married 
William  H.  Woodward,  a  respectable  lawyer  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
and  the  defendant  in  the  memorable  case  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege V8.  Woodward ;  Benjamin,  a  captain  of  a  merchant  ship 
lost  at  sea,  who  was  the  father  of  the  two  eminent  members 
of  the  bar,  Benjamin  Bobbins  Curtis  and  George  Ticknor 
Curtis ;  Harriet,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two ;  and  Au- 
gustus, who  was  lost  at  sea,  on  a  northern  voyage,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen. 

Mr.  Ticknor  was  the  only  child  of  the  second  marriage. 

Elisha  Ticknor,  grandfather  of  Greorge,  was  a  fanner,  residing 
in  Lebanon,  K  H.,  whither  he  had  removed  in  1774.  He  lived 
to  a  great  age,  dying  in  1822,  the  year  after  his  son. 

We  give  here  some  recollections  of  him,  and  of  his  own  early 
life,  dictated  by  Mr.  Ticknor  in  the  leisure  of  his  last  peaceful 
years. 


*  We  have  heard  Mr.  Ticknor  mention  a  somewhat  romantic  incident  con- 
nected vith  the  first  marriage  of  his  mother.  The  ceremony  took  place  pri- 
Tatelj,  when  young  Curtis  was  about  to  join  the  army,  and  for  some  time, 
while  the  secret  was  kept,  his  letters  to  her  bore  the  appearance  of  a  lover's 
letters,  but  between  the  lines,  in  sympathetic  ink,  were  written  the  husband's 
words  for  her  eye  only. 
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M7  grandfather's  farm  was  at  Lebanon,  on  Connecticut  JRiver. 
Dartmouth  CoU^^  in  Hanover^  N.  H.,  where  my  fiEtther  was  edu- 
cated, was  only  a  few  miles  off,  and  he  liked  to  visit  both.  M7 
mother  went  with  him,  and  so  did  I,  beginning  in  1802.  But  it 
was  a  very  different  thing  to  travel  then,  and  in  the  interior  of  New 
England,  from  what  it  is  now.  The  distance  was  hardly  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  but  it  was  a  hard  week's  work,  with  a  carriage  and 
a  pair  of  horses, — the  carriage  being  what  used  to  be  called  a 
coachee.  One  day,  I  recollect,  we  made  with  difficulty  thirteen 
miles,  and  the  road  was  so  rough  and  dangerous  that  my  mother 
was  put  on  horseback,  and  two  men  were  hired  to  go  on  foot,  with 
ropes  to  steady  the  carriage  over  the  most  difficult  places.  But  we 
got  through  at  last,  and  I  enjoyed  it  very  much,  for  it  was  all  new, 
and  full  of  strange  adventure.  I  was  eleven  when  I  took  this,  my 
first  journey. 

At  Dartmouth  College  (or  rather  Hanover),  we  stayed  at  President 
Wheelock's.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  a  Dutch  gentleman,  gov- 
ernor of  the  island  of  St  Thomas,  and  comiected  with  the  Boudinot 
fiamily,  of  New  Jersey.  Some  of  the  furniture  of  her  house,  which 
I  suppose  she  brought  with  her,  made  a  curious  contrast  with  the  life 
about  her.  I  remember  that  the  sheets  on  my  bed  were  of  delicate 
linen,  and  that  the  pillow-cases  were  trimmed  with  lace.  There 
were  no  carpets  on  the  floors,  and  the  cookery  was  detestable.  I 
xemember  how  I  hated  to  sit  down  to  dinner. 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  stiff  and  stately.  He  read  constantly,  sat  up 
late,  and  got  up  early.  He  talked  very  gravely  and  slow,  with  a 
fitdsetto  voice.  Mr.  Webster  could  imitate  him  perfectly.  He  had 
been  in  England,  he  had  had  a  finger  in  politics,  and  had  been  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  there  was  not 
the  least  trace  of  either  of  these  portions  of  his  life,  in  his  manners  or 
conversation,  at  this  time.  He  was  one  of  the  most  formal  men  I 
ever  knew.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him,  from  1802  to  1816,  in  his  own 
house  and  my  father's,  but  never  felt  the  smallest  degree  of  familiarity 
with  him,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  of  the  students  or  young  men 
did.  They  were  generally  very  awkward,  unused  to  the  ways  of  the 
world.  Many  of  them,  when  they  went  to  the  President  on  their  lit- 
tle afEairs,  did  not  know  when  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  get  up 
and  leave  him :  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  covetous  of  lus 
time,  and  when  the  business  was  settled,  and  he  had  waited  a  little 
while,  he  would  say,  "  Will  you  sit  longer,  sh*,  or  will  you  go  now  ? " 
It  was  a  recognized  formula,  and  no  young  man  —  that  I  ever  heard 
•f —  ever  sat  longer  after  hearing  it 
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There  was  a  political  quairel  about  the  afiiEuis  of  the  college  which 
changed  its  constitution  in  1819.    President  Wheelock  died  in  1817. 

My  fjEtther  took  little  interest  in  the  college  after  this.  He  still, 
however,  continued  to  go  every  summer  to  see  Ms  father  at  Lebanon. 

It  was  at  Hanover,  at  the  house  of  an  old  and  valued  friend,  that 
he  died  of  sudden  paralysis,  in  the  summer  of  1821.  My  grandfather 
died  the  next  year,  very  soon  after  I  had  visited  him.  The  old  gen- 
tleman was  a  good  feumer,  gentle  and  winning  in  his  ways,  and  much 
liked  by  his  neighbors.  He  had  enough  to  live  upon,  but  nothing 
more.  In  my  boyhood,  I  took  great  delight  in  all  the  &rming  opeiar 
tions,  in  which  I  was  allowed  to  take  such  share  as  was  suited  to  my 
age  and  strength.  I  remember  I  was  very  fond  of  a  frock  of  checked 
stuff  my  mother  made  for  me  to  work  in,  which  I  very  soon  spoiled. 
But  1  never  knew  anything  of  farming.  There  was  one  form  of  a 
hundred  acres,  and  another  of  forty.  The  house  was  of  moderate 
size,  with  two  large  bams  ;  but  there  was  nothing  pretty  or  attractive 
in  the  appearance  of  the  place.  We  often  stayed  there  a  months 
sometimes  longer. 

One  summer,  when  I  was  about  thirteen,  before  I  went  to  college, 
my  grandfather,  my  father,  and  I  went  to  Bath  and  Littleton,  to  see 
some  relatives,  —  my  father  and  I  in  a  chaise,  my  grandfather  on  a 
famous  mare  that  he  was  veiy  proud  of.  Sometimes  he  exchanged 
with  my  father.  I  went  to  my  grandfather's  occasionally  while  I  was 
in  college,  but  not  to  stay.  He  came  to  the  Conmiencement,  when  I 
took  my  degree,  in  1807,  and  was  then  quite  an  old  man. 

My  father,  who  was  a  good  scholar  for  his  time,  fitted  me  for  col- 
lege. I  never  went  to  a  regular  schooL  He  was  much  connected 
with  Dartmouth  CoU^^  where  he  was  educated,  and  where,  after  he 
was  graduated,  he  was  the  head  of  Moore's  Charity  School,  then,  and 
still,  connected  with  that  institution.  In  consequence  of  this  circum- 
stance. President  Wheelock,  Professor  Woodward,  and  other  persons 
connected  with  it,  in  later  years,  made  my  father's  house  their  home 
when  they  came  to  Boston,  in  the  long  winter  vacations.  They  took 
much  notice  of  me,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Wheelock, 
he  examined  me  for  college,  and  gave  me  a  certificate  of  admission, 
before  I  was  ten  years  old.  I  only  remember  that  he  examined  me 
in  Cicero's  Orations  and  the  Greek  Testament. 

Of  course,  I  knew  very  little,  and  the  whole  thing  was  a  form,  per- 
haps a  farce.  There  was  no  thought  of  my  going  to  college  then, 
and  I  did  not  go  till  I  was  fourteen  ;  but  I  was  twice  examined  at 
the  college  (where  I  went  with  my  fieither  and  mother  every  summer) 
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kit  advanced  atonding,  and  was  finally  admitted  as  a  Junior,  and  went 
to  reside  there  from  Commencement^  August,  1805.  Meantime,  I 
eontinued  to  study  with  my  ^Either  at  home.  In  1803  I  was  put  to 
leazn  French  with  Mr.  Francis  Sales,  with  whom  I  made  very  good 
progress,  though  his  pronunciation  was  bad,  as  he  came  from  the 
South  of  France,  and  both  he  and  I  had  to  correct  it  later.  I  also 
leamt  a  little  Spanish  with  him,  —  but  very  little  ;  though  he  knew 
it  tolerably  well,  having  lived  some  time  in  Spain  with  an  unde, 
who,  like  himself,  was  a  refugee  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Webster,  an  elder  brother  of 
Daniel,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  kept  a  school  in  Short 
Street,  near  my  father's  house,  which  was  in  Essex  Street ;  and  my 
fiuther,  thinking  Mr.  Webster  might  know  more  Qreek  than  he  did, 
sent  me  to  him  at  private  hours,  to  read  Homer's  Iliad.  It  was  a 
mistake.  I  very  soon  found  out  that  Mr.  Webster  knew  less  Qreek 
than  my  fatheT,  and  could  teach  me  nothing.  But  I  did  not  tell  of 
this.  I  read  about  half  the  Iliad  with  him,  much  amused  by  the 
original,  and  more  with  Pope,  of  which  I  read  the  whole. 

At  Hanover,  from  1805  to  1807, 1  was  in  Dartmouth  College.  One 
main  reason  for  my  going  there  was  that  my  half-sister.  Miss  Curtis, 
was  married  to  an  extremely  respectable  lawyer  of  that  place,  Mr. 
William  Woodward,  and  I  lived  in  her  family.  I  had  a  good  room, 
and  led  a  very  pleasant  life,  with  good  and  respectable  people,  all 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  college ;  but  I  leamt  very  little. 
The  instructors  generally  were  not  as  good  teachers  as  my  father  had 
been,  and  I  knew  it ;  so  I  took  no  great  interest  in  study.  I  remem- 
ber liking  to  read  Horace,  and  I  enjoyed  calculating  the  great  eclipse 
of  1806,  and  making  a  projection  of  it,  which  turned  out  nearly  right 
This,  however,  with  a  tolerably  good  knowledge  of  the  higher  algebra, 
was  all  I  ever  acquired  in  mathematics,  and  it  was  soon  forgotten. 

I  was  idle  in  college,  and  leamt  little  ;  but  I  led  a  happy  life,  and  : 
ran  into  no  wildness  or  excesses.    Indeed,  in  that  village  life,  there  ; 
was  small  opportunity  for  such  things,  and  those  with  whom  I  lived 
and  associated,  both  in  college  and  in  the  society  of  the  place,  were 
excellent  people.  — 

Of  my  classmates,  Joseph  Bell  afterwards  became  an  eminent  law- 
yer ;  Hunt,  the  father  of  the  artist  and  the  architect,  was  a  member 
of  Congress  ;  Newcombe  distinguished  himself  in  the  navy.  But  the 
two  whom  I  knew  the  most  were  Holbrook  —  a  gentle,  careful,  but 
not  very  successful  scholar,  who  died  at  the  South,  where  he  was  a 
echoolmaster  —  and  Thayer,  Sylvanus  Thayer,  who  was  the  first 
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Bcholar  in  the  clafls,  and  with  whom  my  intimacy,  for  sixty  yean^  has 
never  been  at  any  time  impaired.  He  made  West  Point  what  it  has 
been  to  the  military  character  of  the  conntiy,  and  is  still  alive  (1869) 
at  a  great  age,  —  a  man  of  veiy  great  ability,  of  the  highest  distinc- 
^n  in  his  profession,  and  of  the  purest  and  truest  honor  and  virtoe.* 

Soon  after  I  left  college,  —  in  1807,  —  my  DBither,  who  had  a  great 
regard  for  classical  learning,  and  knew  that  I  had  acquired  yeiy 
little  of  it,  proposed  to  me  to  study  with  the  Rev.  John  Sylvester 
John  Gardiner,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
preparing  a  few  pupils  for  Harvard  College,  and  instructing  others 
who  had  left  college.  Dr.  Gardiner  was  a  veiy  good  scholar,  bred  in 
England  under  Dr.  Parr,  and  his  teaching  was  undoubtedly  better 
of  the  sort  than  any  to  be  had  elsewhere  in  New  England.  He 
received  his  pupils  in  his  library,  in  his  slippers  and  dressing-gown. 
I  went  to  him  after  the  other  scholars  had  left  him,  from  twelve  to 
one  o'clock,  but  sometimes  a  little  earlier,  in  order  to  hear  some  of 
the  recitations.  He  was  a  strict  and  accurate  teacher,  stem  and 
severe  to  the  inattentive  and  stupid,  but  kindly  and  helpful  to  will- 
ing workers. 

I  prepared  at  home  what  he  prescribed,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
occupied  m3r8elf  according  to  my  tastes.  I  read  with  him  parts  of 
livy,  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  the  whole  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  the 
Satires  of  Horace,  and  portions  of  other  Latin  Classics  which  I  do  not 
remember.  I  wrote  Latin  prose  and  verse.  Li  Greek,  I  read  some 
books  of  the  Odyssey,  I  don't  remember  how  many ;  the  Alcestis, 
and  two  or  three  other  plays  of  Euripides  ;  the  Prometheus  Vinctus 
of  .£8chylus  ;  portions  of  Herodotus,  and  parts  of  Thucydides,  —  of 
which  last  I  only  remember  how  I  was  tormented  by  the  account  of 
the  Plague  at  Athens.  This  was  the  work  of  between  two  and  three 
years. 

Dr.  Gardiner's  manners  were  kind  and  conciliating  to  me,  and  he 
always  received  me  good-naturedly.  He  was  fond  of  having  a  small 
circle  at  supper,  and  often  invited  me, — an  attention  which  he  showed 
to  no  other  of  his  pupils,  most  of  them  being  too  young.  I  was 
then  seventeen.  I  met,  at  these  pleasant  suppers,  Mr.  William  S. 
Shaw,  the  founder  of  the  Athenaeum  ;  Mr.  William  Wells,  a  pretty 
good  classical  scholar,  bred  in  England,  from  1798  to  1800  a  tutor 
in  Harvard  College  ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster,  the  most  brilliant 
and  cultivated  preacher  of  the  time ;  James  Ogilvie,  a  Scotchman, 
who  gave  very  striking  lectures  in  Boston,  on  various  subjects,  and 

*  General  Thayer  died  September  7, 1872. 
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made  very  effective  recitations  from  Scott,  Campbell,  and  Mooie, 
aome  of  which  he  sometimes  repeated  to  us  after  supper ;  and  Mr. 
James  Savage,  already  one  of  my  Mends,  and  my  father's. 

Other  persons  were  there,  and  sometimes  ladies,  amongst  whoni"*' 
was  Miss  Lucy  Buckminster,  sister  of  the  clerg3rman,  one  of  the  most 
charming  persons  in  society. 

These  little  iympasia  were  alwa3rs  agreeable,  perfectly  simple  and  | 
easy,  full  of  fun  and  wit,  and  always  rich  in  literary  culture.  It  was  / 
my  first  introduction  to  such  society.  < 

I  attended  Dr.  Gkurdiner  for  nearly  three  years,  and  acqidred  a  love^ 
for  ancient  learning  which  I  have  never  lost  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  that  is,  in  the  autumn  of  1810, 1  entered  the  law-office  of  Wil- 
liam Sullivan,  Esq.,  son  of  Qovemor  James  Sullivan,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  lawyers  in  Massachusetts.  I  read  law  with  some  dili- 
gence, but  not  with  interest  enough  to  attach  me  to  the  profession.  > 
I  continued  to  read  Qreek  and  Latin,  and  preferred  my  old  studies 
to  any  other.  The  only  law-books  which  I  remember  reading  with 
much  interest  were  Plowden's  Reports,  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
Saunders's  Reports,  in  Williams's  edition,  and  Coke  in  black  letter, 
which  I  think  I  never  mastered. 

In  1813  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  the  same  time  with  my| 
friend,  Edward  T.  Channing;  who  knew,  I  think,  just  about  as  much  | 
law  as  I  did,  and  who  afterwards  deserted  it  for  letters,  and  became  a  i 
professor,  as  I  did,  in  Harvard  College.  .J 

Mr.  Buckminster,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  at  Dr.  Qardiner's, 
I  met  also  at  the  houses  of  other  friends.  I  often  went  to  hear  him 
preach,  and,  a  little  later  (1810),  began  to  visit  him  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, when  he  liked  to  receive  a  few  friends  in  his  library,  and  to 
continue  brilliant  conversation,  over  a  simple  supper  below  stairs,  at 
nine  o'clock,  with  his  sisters,  if  they  were  staying  with  him.*  There 
I  found,  generally,  Mr.  Samuel  Dexter,  the  eminent  lawyer,  and 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  both  of  them  Mr.  Buckminster's  parishioners. 
The  conversation  was  mostly  theological  and  politicaL  Mr.  Buck- 
minster was  very  brilliant  and  charming,  but  sometimes  uncertain 
and  abrupt.  He  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  played  on  a  small  organ 
which  stood  in  his  study.  I  grew  gradually  more  familiar  with  him, 
and  during  the  last  year  of  his  life  was  with  him  frequently.  I  was 
then  a  member  of  the  Anthology  Club,  as  he  was  also. 

I  was  at  his  church  the  last  time  he  ever  preached.  He  had  for 
many  jean  been  liable  to  slight  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and  once  or  twice 

*  Their  home  was  in  Portaznouth,  N.  H. 
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tiiey  had  occorred  in  the  pulpit,  bat  never  bo  seriously  as  to  disturb 
the  service  or  the  congregation.  In  the  afternoon  service  of  this  last 
Sunday  he  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse,  rolled  up  his  ser- 
mon, and  stepped  down  ;  then  instantly  came  to  the  desk  again, 
opened  his  papers,  and  went  on  as  if  nothing  had  disturbed  him. 
No  one  moved.  I  sat  with  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  Senior,  and  he  whis- 
pered to  me,  ^  I  don't  know  but  I  had  better  go  to  him  :  it  has  never 
been  so  bad  before  in  the  pulpif  But  it  was  not  necessary.  I  did 
not  go  to  his  house  that  evening. 

The  next  day,  or  the  next  but  one,  he  was  prostrated  by  a  violent 
attack  of  epilepsy.  Some  one  —  I  foiget  who — came  to  tell  me  of  it, 
and  I  went  immediately  to  his  home.  Dr.  Oliver  Keating,  a  connec- 
tion of  the  fEimily,  was  there,  and  Dr.  John  Warren.  Dr.  Keating^ 
after  consulting  with  Miss  Lucy  Buckminster,  asked  me  if  I  could 
stay  there,  adding  that  ha  should  be  in  the  house  as  much  as  he  could. 
Though  formerly  a  physician,  he  was  then  an  active  merchant. 

I  vras  much  gratified  at  bdng  asked,  and  gladly  consented.  I  left 
the  house  very  little  while  he  lived,  attending  to  whatever  I  could  do, 
and  occasionally  going  to  the  room  where  lay  my  unconscious  Mend. 
Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman,  also  a  connection,  vras  much  in  the  house,  sup- 
porting the  sorrowing  sisters  ;  and,  with  eneigy  and  good  judgment, 
moved  about  like  a  presiding  spirit,  with  a  perfectly  sustained  and 
quiet  manner. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  no  one  was  present  but  the  two  Dr.  War- 
rens —  father  and  son — and  myself.  I  had  my  arm  under  his  head 
when  he  passed  away,  without  suffering.* 

It  was  1813  when  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  I  immediately 

•  This  was  in  June,  1812,  when  Mr.  Ticknor  was  jnst  twenty-one  years  old. 
He  had  the  care  of  Mr.  Buckminster's  papers,  after  his  death.  Mr.  Samuel 
Dtarter,  the  distingmshed  lawyer.  Judge  Parker,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  liaa- 
saohusetts,  —  members  of  Mr.  Buckminster's  congregation,  —  and  Mr.  Ticknor, 
met  early  every  morning,  at  Mr.  Buckminster^s  house,  and  read  together,  for 
an  hour  or  more,  the  sermons,  to  make  a  selection  for  publication.  When 
they  left  the  house,  it  became  their  habit,  in  fine  weather,  to  walk  together  in 
the  Tremont-Street  Mall  (the  only  one  at  that  time),  when  the  talk  was  animated 
and  interesting.  This  was  a  period  of  excitement  about  the  war  with  England ; 
town  meetings  were  frequent,  and  feeling  ran  high.  At  one  of  these  meetings 
Mr.  Dexter  made  a  speech  of  a  very  difTerent  ehiuucter  from  his  usual  tone  and 
from  what  was  expected  from  him,  and  it  created  a  great  sensation.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  the  gentlemen  met  as  before ;  but  the  work  was  done  more 
silently  than  usual,  no  allusion  was  made  to  public  affairs,  and,  when  they  left 
the  house,  Mr.  Dexter  and  Mr.  Parker  bowed,  and  turned  in  opposite  directiona. 
Mr.  Ticknor  locked  the  door,  — cad  the  pleaiaiit  walks  were  given  up. 
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f)pened  an  office  in  Oourt  Square,  near  where  Niles's  Block  standB 
now,  having  for  a  neighbor  in  the  same  bnilding  Mr.  Alexander  H. 
Everett,  who  had  also  studied  with  me,  under  Mr.  Sullivan's  auspice& 
We  neither  of  us  were  earnest  in  the  study  of  our  profession,  but  I 
did  rather  more  law  business  than  he  did,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  office,  such  as  rent,  boy,  etc. 

But  I  tired  of  the  life,  and  my  father  understood  it ;  for  I  was  • 
very  frank  with  him,  and  told  him  —  what  he  knew  very  well  —  that ! 
I  was  more  occupied  with  Qreek  and  Latin  than  with  law-books,  of  '; 
which  he  had  given  me  a  very  good  collection.'^ 

In  consultation  with  him,  it  was  settled,  that,  after  he  had  advised 
with  Dr.  Gardiner,  Chief  Justice  Parker,  and  other  friends,  I  should 
go  to  Europe,  and  study  for  two  or  three  years.  I  therefore  gave  up 
my  office,  and  turned  all  my  attention  and  efiTort  to  learning  what  I 
could  of  the  German  language,  and  G^erman  universities,  to  which  my 
thoughts  and  wishes  had  been  already  turned  as  the  best  places  for 
education. 

The  first  intimation  I  ever  had  on  the  subject  was  from  Mme.  de 
Stael's  work  on  Gkrmany,  then  just  published.  My  next  came  from 
a  pamphlet,  published  by  Villers,  —  to  defend  the  University  of  Qot^ 
tingen  from  the  ill  intentions  of  J^me  Bonaparte,  the  King  of  West- 
phalia,— in  which  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  University,  and  its 
oonrses  of  study.  My  astonishment  at  these  revelations  was  increased 
by  an  account  of  its  library,  given,  by  an  Englishman  who  had  been 
at  Gk)ttingen,  to  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Thacher.  I  was  sure 
that  I  should  like  to  study  at  such  a  university,  but  it  was  in  vain 
that  I  endeavored  to  get  farther  knowledge  upon  the  subject  I 
would  gladly  have  prepared  for  it  by  learning  the  language  I  should 
have  to  use  there,  but  there  was  no  one  in  Boston  who  could  teach 
me.  -  -N 

At  Jamaica  Plains  there  was  a  Dr.  Brosius,  a  native  of  Strasbui^,    , 
who  gave  instruction  in  mathematics.    He  was  willing  to  do  what  he 
could  for  me  in  German,  but  he  warned  me  that  his  pronunciation 
was  very  bad,  as  was  that  of  all  Alsace,  which  had  become  a  part  of   "^ 
France.     Nor  was  it  possible  to  get  books.    I  borrowed  a  Meidinger's— 
Grammar,  French  and  German,  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Everett,  and 
sent  to  New  Hampshire,  where  I  knew  there  was  a  German  Diction- 

*  lliiB  collection,  with  many  well-chosen  volnmes  of  clas«cal  and  general 
ttteratnie,  was  stored  in  a  hooae  in  Boxbnry,  when  Boston  was  supposed  to  be 
In  danger  from  the  English  in  1812.  There  were  between  three  and  four  thoa- 
books,  most  of  which  were  sold  when  Mr.  Ticknor  went  to  Europe. 
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azy,  and  procuied  it  I  also  obtained  a  copy  of  Qoethe's  "  Werther " 
in  Gennan  (through  Mr.  William  S.  Shaw's  connivance)  from  amongst 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams's  books,  deposited  hj  him,  on  going  to  Europe,  in 
the  AthensBum,  under  Mr.  Shaw's  care,  but  without  giving  him  per- 
mission to  lend  them.  I  got  so  iJEur  as  to  write  a  translation  of 
"Werther,"  but  no  ferther. 

I  was  thus  occupied  through  the  summer  and  autunm  of  1814.  It 
was  all  veiy  agreeable.  I  enjoyed  my  pursuits  and  mode  of  life  very 
much.  I  had  been  much  in  whatever  was  most  agreeable  and  intel- 
lectual in  the  society  of  Boston  for  four  years,  and  was  really  fcrniliftr 
with  it  A  few  agreeable  young  men  came  every  Saturday  evening 
to  my  study  in  my  father's  house,  and  we  occupied  ourselves  entirely 
with  reading  and  writing  Latin,  and  repeating  passages  we  had  com- 
mitted to  memory,  ending  the  evening  with  a  little  supper,  which  was 
often  a  hasty-pudding  frolic.  When  I  say  that  Alexander  and 
Edward  Everett,  Edward  T.  Channing,  Nathan  Hale,  William  Powell 
Mason,  and  Jacob  Bigelow  constituted  this  tymponwnf  it  is  plain  that 
it  must  have  been  pleasant  and  brilliant  The  first  nucleus  of  it,  for 
two  years,  was  Hale,  Bigelow,  Channing,  and  myself,  We  kept  our 
records  in  Latin  poetry  and  prose,  but  we  so  abused  one  another  that 
I  afterwards  destroyed  them. 

At  this  period  I  very  much  frequented  the  fiEumlies  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Higginson,  Mr.  S.  G.  Perkins,  Mr.  Richard  SuUivan,  Mr.  William 
Sullivan,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  Senior,  and  Mr.  William  Prescott 

But  my  first  real  sight  and  knowledge  of  the  world  was  in  the  win- 
ter of  1814-15,  when  I  made  a  journey  to  Viiginia,  —  then  a  serious 
undertaking,  —and  for  three  months  was  thrown  much  on  my  own 
resources,  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  as  far  south  as  Richmond.  I  was  pro- 
vided with  excellent  letters  to  each  city.  Among  the  rest,  the  elder 
President  Adams  gave  me  several,  that  introduced  me  to  persons  very 
interestiDg  and  important  in  public  affairs. 

When  I  visited  him  in  Quincy,  to  receive  these  letters,  I  had  a 
remarkable  interview  with  him,  which  at  the  time  disturbed  me  not 
a  little.  I  was  then  twenty-three  years  old,  and,  though  I  had  seen 
him  occasionally,  there  was  no  real  acquaintance  between  us.  It  was 
a  time  of  great  general  anxiety.  The  war  of  1812  was  then  going  on, 
and  New  England  was  suffering  from  it  severely.  The  Hartford  Con- 
vention, about  which  I  had  known  a  good  deal,  from  Mr.  William 
Sullivan  and  Mr.  Harrison  G.  Otis,  was  then  in  session.  Mr.  Adams 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  it  Mr.  Geoige  Cabot,  who  was  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  in  some  degree  my  friend,  was  its  President 
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Soon  after  I  was  seated  in  Mr.  Adams's  parlor, — where  was  no  one 
bat  himself  and  Mrs.  Adams,  who  was  knitting,  —  he  began  to  talk 
of  the  condition  of  the  country,  with  great  earnestness.  I  said  not 
a  word  ;  Mrs.  Adams  was  equally  silent ;  but  Mr.  Adams,  who  was 
a  man  of  strong  and  prompt  passions,  went  on  more  and  more  vehe- 
mently. He  was  dressed  in  a  single-breasted,  dark-green  coat,  but^ 
toned  tightly,  by  very  large,  white,  metal  buttons,  over  his  somewhat 
rotund  person.  As  he  grew  more  and  more  excited  in  his  discourse, 
he  impatiently  endeavored  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the  breast  of  his 
coat  The  buttons  did  not  yield  readily  :  at  last  he  fwctd,  his  hand 
in,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  in  a  veiy  loud  voice  and  most  excited  manner, 
'*  Tha^  Qod,  thank  God !  Qeoige  Cabof  s  close-buttoned  ambition 
has  broke  out  at  last :  he  wants  to  be  President  of  New  England, 
sir!" 

I  felt  so  uncomfortably,  that  I  made  my  acknowledgments  for  his 
kindness  in  giving  me  the  letters,  and  escaped  as  soon  as  I  could. 

A  few  days  afterwards  (22d  Dec.,  1814)  I  set  out  on  my  journey, 
having  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Samuel  Q.  Perkins's  company  as  far  as 
Washington.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent  merchants  in  Boston,  — 
a  man  of  no  small  intellectual  culture,  and  of  a  very  generous  and 
noble  nature.  He  had  been  a  great  deal  about  the  world,  and  under- 
stood its  ways.  His  manners  were  frank,  open-hearted,  and  decisive, 
and,  to  some  persons,  brusque.    All  men  respected,  many  loved  him. 

Mrs.  Perkins  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Stephen  Higginson,  Senior, 
— an  important  person  at  one  time  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  town 
of  Boston,  and  the  head  of  the  commercial  house  of  which  Mr.  Per- 
kins was  a  member.  Mrs.  Perkins  was  at  one  time  very  beautifuL 
Talleyrand,  when  I  was  in  Pans  in  1818,  spoke  to  me  of  her  as  the 
most  beautiful  young  person  he  had  ever  known,  he  having  seen  her 
when  in  exile  in  this  country.  She  was  always  striking  in  her  per- 
son, and  very  brilliant  in  conversation.  Her  house  was  a  most  agree- 
able one,  and  I  had  become  intimate  and  familiar  there,  dining  with 
them  generally  every  week. 

The  journey  to  Hartford  occupied  two  days  then  ;  and  one  of  those 
days,  there  being  no  one  in  the  coach  with  us,  Mr.  Perkins  filled 
wholly  with  an  account  of  the  Revolution  in  St.  Domingo,  where  he 
then  lived,  and  from  which  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  I  have 
seldom  been  so  much  interested  and  entertained.  We  arrived  at 
Hartford  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  Convention,  as  I  have  said, 
was  in  session.  The  members  from  Massachusetts  —  Mr.  George 
Cabot,  Mr.  William  Prescott,  Mr.  H.  Q.  Otis,  Mr.  Timothy  Bigelow, 
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Mr.  Stephen  Longfellow,  Mr.  Wilde,  and  Mr.  Waldo  —  had  taken  a 
house,  and  lived  by  themaelYea.  We  called  on  them  immediatdy. 
Mr.  OtiB  alone  was  at  home,  detained,  by  a  committee,  from  the 
morning  Besdon  where  the  other  gentlemen  were. 

Mr.  Otis  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  he  inrited  ns 
both  to  take  two  rooms  in  their  house  that  were  unoccupied,  an  offer 
that  we  accepted  at  once.  It  was  a  most  agreeable  opportunity  for 
seeing  some  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  New  England. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  was  Christmas,  but  in  Connecticut  they 
then  paid  little  attention  to  that  day.  We  went  to  church  in  the 
morning,  but  gave  the  rest  of  the  day  and  evening  to  solid  conyersa- 
tion,  for  which  there  were  such  rich  materials  in  the  circle.  In  the 
evening  a  considerable  number  of  the  members  of  the  Convention 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mr.  Cabot  (the  President),  and  made  a 
few  hours  very  agreeable  and  interesting.  Among  them  I  recollect 
the  modest  and  wise  Mr.  West,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  vigorous, 
decisive  Mr.  Hillhouse,  of  Connecticut 

I,  of  course,  learnt  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
which  sat  with  closed  doors  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  pass  two  days 
with  such  men,  and  hear  their  free  conversation  on  public  afibirs, 
without  feeling  an  entire  confidence  in  their  integrity  and  faithfulness 
to  duty. 

On  Monday  forenoon  we  drove  to  New  Haven,  where  I  saw  Prof. 
Eingsley  and  Prof.  Day,  but  more  of  Prof.  Silliman  than  of  any  one 
else.  Prof.  Nathan  Smith,  the  eminent  anatomist  and  surgeon,  whom 
I  had  known  at  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  took  Mr.  Perkins  and 
myself  to  one  of  ProU  Silliman's  Chemical  Lectures.  He  had  a  large 
audience,  —  about  one  hundred  and  eighty ;  and  many  of  them  took 
notes  in  a  way  I  had  never  seen  done  before.  He  lectured  with  great 
spirit,  extemporaneously,  and  with  an  earnestness  I  had  not  witnessed 
before  in  such  teaching. 

We  also  went  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  to  see  a  manufrus- 
tory  of  muskets,  made  by  very  ingenious  machinery,  invented  by  the 
Whitney  who  made  the  fortune  of  the  South,  if  not  his  own,  through 
the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin, — which,  more  than  any  other  single 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  South,  gave  the  Slave  States  their 
resources  for  rebellion.  I  remember  still  with  great  interest  the  con- 
versation we  had  with  Mr.  Whitney,  and  the  eiplanations  of  his  re- 
markable inventions,  which  he  gave  us  with  great  earnestness.  He 
was  a  man  of  clear  and  powerfrd  mind,  and  a  well-made,  vigorous 
frame. 
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We  airiyed  in  New  York  the  28tlL  It  was  a  larger  city  than  I  had 
ever  seen  ;  it  seemed  to  me  very  large,  though  it  then  contained  only 
a  fifth  of  its  present  population.  We  stayed  there  till  after  the  1st  of 
January,  and  witnessed  and  shared  that  high  holiday  of  Dutch  ori- 
gin, but  at  thai  time  of  almost  universal  observance. 

The  house  I  most  frequented  was  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Lenox,  a  rich 
Scotch  merchant,  intelligent,  hearty,  and  hospitable,  with  a  very  agree- 
able famOy. 

We  went  to  Philadelphia  the  2d,  and  there  Mr.  John  Yaughan,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  took  charge  of  me,  and  made 
me  acquainted  with  every  one  whom  I  could  desire  to  know.  I  was 
a  great  deal  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Meredith,  a  lawyer  held  in 
much  respect ;  but  his  wife  (of  the  Morris  family  in  New  York)  was 
80  uncommon  for  talent,  knowledge,  and  brilliant  conversation,  that 
he  was  rather  overshadowed  at  home.  She  educated  her  large  family 
herself  entirely  fitting  her  sons  for  college.  She  was  a  lady  of  warm 
feelings,  strong  prejudices,  and  great  energy,  and  much  attached  to 
Philadelphia.  Her  oldest  son,  Mr.  WUliam  Meredith,  is  a  leading 
lawyer  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  one  time  was  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, under  (General  Taylor. 

I  dined  with  a  large  party  at  Mr.  Daniel  Parish's,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  saw  a  full  service  of  silver  plate,  for  twenty  per- 
sons, with  all  the  accompaniments  of  elegance  and  luxury  to  corre- 
spond, and  a  well-traiued  body  of  servants  in  full  livery. 

But — what  was  of  more  interest  to  me  —  John  Randolph  was  one 
of  the  guests.  The  instant  I  entered  the  room  my  eye  fell  on  his  lean 
and  sallow  physiognomy.  He  was  sitting  ;  and  his  head,  with  long 
hair,  straight  like  an  Indian's,  seemed  hardly  larger  than  that  of  a 
well-grown  boy.  When  I  was  presented  to  him,  he  rose  to  receive 
me,  and  seemed  to  tower  at  once  a  foot  and  a  half  above  my  own 
height  This  arose  from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  his  person  : 
the  upper  part  was  small,  and,  imtil  one  was  near  enough  to  him  to 
see  the  wrinkles  in  his  face,  it  seemed  boyish ;  but  his  extremities 
were  Tmnaturally  protracted,  and  his  liands  and  feet  long  and  large. 
He  talked  but  little  at  table. 

I  was  a  good  deal  at  Mr.  Hopkinson's,  who  was  distinguished  for 
the  union  of  wit,  sense,  culture,  and  attractive  manner.  He  was  the 
son  of  Frauds  Hopkinson,  of  the  Revolution,  who  wrote  the  Battle  of 
the  K^gs,  and  whose  works  have  been  published.  Mr.  Hopkinson  was 
a  prominent  lawyer,  and,  later,  was  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  for  Pennsylvania.    His  house  was  one  of  the  most  agree- 
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able  in  Philadelphia,  for  Mib.  Hopkinson  was  a  ladj  of  much  cnltiya- 
tion  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 

At  their  table  I  met  one  daj  a  biilliant  party  of  eleven  or  twelve 
gentlemen.  Amongst  them  were  Mr.  Randolph,  the  Abb6  Correa,  Dr. 
Chapman,  and  Mr.  Parish.  It  was  an  el^ant  dinner,  and  the  con- 
yersation  was  no  doubt  worthy  oi  such  guests  ;  but  one  incident  has 
overshadowed  the  rest  of  the  scene.  The  Abb^  Correa — who  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  time,  for  various  learning, 
acuteness,  and  wit,  and  for  elegant  suave  manners*  —  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  whom  he  much  liked,  and,  in 
giving  some  account  of  his  journey,  which  on  the  whole  had  been 
agreeable,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  been  surprised  at  not  finding 
more  gentlemen  living  on  their  plantations  in  el^ant  luxury,  as  he 
had  expected.  It  was  quietly  said,  but  Randolph  could  never  endure 
the  slightest  disparagement  of  Viiginia,  if  ever  so  just,  and  immedi' 
ately  said,  with  some  sharpness,  ^Perhaps,  Mr.  Correa,  your  acquaint- 
ance was  not  so  much  with  that  class  of  persons."  Correa,  who  was 
as  amiable  as  he  was  polite,  answered  very  quietly,  —  "  Perhaps  not ; 
the  next  time  I  will  go  down  upcm  the  Roanoke,  and  I  will  visit  Mr. 
Randolph  and  his  friends."  Mr.  Randolph,  who  was  one  of  the  bit- 
terest of  men,  was  not  appeased  by  this  intended  compliment,  and 
said,  in  the  sharpest  tones  of  his  high-pitched,  disagreeable  voice, ''  In 
my  part  of  the  country,  gentlemen  commonly  wait  to  be  invited  before 
they  make  visits.**  Correa's  equanimity  was  a  little  disturbed ;  his 
face  flushed.  He  looked  slowly  round  the  table  till  eveiy  eye  was 
upon  him,  and  then  replied,  in  a  quiet,  level  tone  of  voice,  —  '*  Said  I 
not  well  of  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  1 "  There  was  a  pause,  for  every 
one  felt  embarrassed ;  and  then  a  new  subject  was  started.  Many 
years  afterwards  Mr.  Walsh  told  me  that  Randolph  never  forgot  oi 
forgave  the  retort. 

Correa  and  Mr.  Walsh  were  very  intimate.  Walsh  lived  for  some 
years  in  Washington,  and  Correa,  who  was  a  single  man,  lived  with 
him.  One  day  Mr.  Randolph  called  on  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Walsh  was 
not  at  home,  but  Mr.  Randolph's  penetrating  voice  was  heard  in  the 
parlor  by  Mrs.  Walsh.  **  Mind,"  said  he  to  the  servant,  ^  that  card  is 
for  Mr,  WaUhf  —  I  do  not  call  on  Ministers  who  board  out"  This 
was  told  me  by  Mr.  Walsh. 

*  The  Abb^  Correa  de  Serra,  Portuguese  Minister  to  the  United  States,  was 
member  of  three  classes  of  the  Frendi  Institute  and  founder  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Lisbon. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

MaiMun  mud  Society  in  Boston  at  Oke  Time  of  Mr,  Tieknor^e  Birth.  — 
His  College  Life.  —  Admitted  to  the  Bar.  —  The  Law  not  Congenial. 

—  Determines  to  abandon  it  and  devote  Himself  to  a  Life  of  Letters. 

—  Decides  to  go  to  Europe  and  study  there.  —  Visits  WaMngton  and 
Virginia  in  the  Winter  of  I8I4  - 15.  —  Visit  to  Jefferson  at  Monti' 
cello.  —  Sketch  of  Jeffrey. 

MR  TICKNOR'S  sketch  of  his  eaxly  life  is  so  full  and 
.  graphic  that  little  need  be  added  by  his  biographer.  I 
Imye  only  to  describe,  very  briefly,  the  state  of  society  and  man- 
ners in  Boston  during  his  childhood  and  youth,  thus  suggesting 
some  of  the  influences  which  helped  to  train  his  mind  and  char- 
acter, and  exhibit  the  poverty  and  limitations  of  that  period  in 
Uie  means  of  education,  compared  with  present  resources,  but 
which  yet  produced  ripe  scholars  through  individual  resolution 
and  desire  for  knowledge. 

Boston,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Ticknor's  birth,  was  a  small  town, 
of  about  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  forming  a  homogeneous 
community,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  of  native  birth  and  English 
descent.  They  were  a  people  of  primitive  habits  and  a  plain 
way  of  life,  with  certain  peculiarities  of  character  and  manners 
which  the  great  increase  in  wealth,  population,  and  luxury  dur- 
ing succeeding  years  has  not  entirely  effaced.  Though  Dr.  Free- 
man had  been  settled  over  Eing's  Chapel  in  1787,  as  a  Unitarian 
clergyman,  yet  the  stem  faith  of  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New 
England  held  very  general  sway.  Dr.  Channing,  Mr.  Norton, 
and  Mr.  Buckminster,  the  real  founders  of  liberal  Christianity  in 
New  England,  were  in  their  childhood,  — ^Dr.  Channing,  the  oldest 
of  them,  having  been  bom  in  1780.  And  with  the  Puritan  faith 
there  lingered  something  of  the  Puritan  spirit,  which  threw  a 
shade  of  gravity  and  sternness  over  life  and  manners-     One  ex- 
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pression  of  this  spirit  was  the  drawing  of  the  line  of  moral  dis- 
tinction in  the  wrong  place,  and  branding  as  essentially  evil  that 
which  was  evil  only  in  excess.  Many  amusements,  now  justly 
deemed  innocent,  were  frowned  upon  as  snares  of  Satan,  spread 
for  the  capture  of  the  souL  Indeed,  in  the  austere  Puritan  oode, 
happiness  itself  was  almost  regarded  as  a  sin.  Eepression  was 
the  general  rule  of  life.  The  joyous  sense  of  existence  common 
to  healthy  childhood  was  not  allowed  full  play.  The  discipline 
of  families  was  strict.  Children  were  taught,  not  merely  to  obey, 
but  to  reverence,  their  parents.  In  the  presence  of  their  elders, 
they  were  not  expected  to  speak  unless  first  spoken  to.  They 
were  rarely  caressed,  and  a  sense  of  restraint  was  always  pres- 
ent, which,  while  it  pressed  heavily  upon  the  timid  and  sensitive, 
had  the  good  effect  of  producing  a  valuable  habit  of  self- 
command. 

''"'Wliile  the  narrowness  of  Puritan  Protestantism  was  thus 
slowly  yielding,  before  the  advances  of  social  civilimtiony  it 
was  not  yet  strenuously  attacked,  either  by  the  influx  of  a  for- 
eign population  bringing  with  it  its  own  foreign  creed,  or  bj 
the  cold  scepticism  of  what  is  called  modem  thought.  For 
many  years  after  this  there  was  but  one  Eoman  Catholic  church 
in  Boston.*  At  the  same  time  the  means  of  intellectual  trainr 
ing  were  infinitely  less  than  they  are  now.  Books  were  scarce, 
and  there  were  no  large  libraries  rich  with  the  spoils  of  learning. 

*  Mr.  Tlcknor  wbs  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  fint  Roman  Catholic 
chnrch,  built  with  the  aid  of  Protestants.  In  1865  he  dictated  the  following 
aoconnt  of  the  scene :  — 

"In  1808  the  Catholic  Chnrch  in  Franklin  Street  was  dedicated,  and  now,  at 
sixty-two  years*  distance,  I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  I  went  to  the 
dedication,  and  to  the  service  there  the  next  Sunday,  and  was  thoroughly 
frightened.  There  were  very  few  Catholics  here  then,  and  the  chorch  was 
half  filled  with  Protestants.  We  litUe  bojrs  were  put  on  a  bench  in  front  of 
the  upper  pews,  before  the  chanoeL  Bishop  Cheverus,  —  who  spoke  En^ish 
pretty  well,  —before  he  began  the  mass,  addressed  the  Protestants,  and  told 
us  all  that  we  most  not  torn  oar  backs  to  the  altar.  I  dare  say  we  boys  had 
tamed  round  to  look  at  the  singers,  for  the  music  was  a  good  deal  more  gay 
and  various  than  we  were  used  to.  Cheverus  told  us  we  must  not  turn  round, 
for  the  Host  would  be  raised,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  would  descend  into  the 
chancel  and  fill  it.  I  did  n*t  know  what  was  coming ;  but  I  was  well  fri^^t- 
ened,  and  did  n*t  turn  ronmd,** 
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But  a  taste  for  leading  and  a  love  of  knowledge  weie  generaliy 
diffused,  and  there  were  few  homes  of  those  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances where  there  was  not  at  least  a  closetful  of  good 
books.  These  were  carefully,  almost  reverently,  read ;  and  such 
reading  was  productive  of  sound  intellectual  growth.  Johnson 
was  the  fEivorite  author  in  prose,  and  Pope  in  verse.  Haixfiy's 
Meditationa  and  Zti^^^^^'^^  on  Solitude  were  popular  books, 
and  the  glittering  monotony  of  Darwin  found  admirers  and 
imitators.  ^ 

Few  were  rich,  and  none  were  very  poor.     The  largest  estates 
were  not  more  than  what  would  now  be  deemed  a  modest  compe- 
tence.    Political  independence  and  popular  government  were 
of  too  recent  a  date  to  have  wholly  effaced  the  social  customs  of 
a  colonial  period.     A  certain  line  of  distinction  was  drawn  be- 
tween men,  according  to  their  wealth  and  station.     Magistrates,  1 
men  in  authority,  the  learned  professions,  were  treated  with 
peculiar  deference  and  consideration.     Clergymen,   especially,      i 
enjoyed  from  their  office  simply  an  influence  now  given  to  per-  / 
^nal  superiority  alone.  -^ 

Friends  and  acquaintances  saw  much  of  each  other  in  a  simple 
mud  unostentatious  way.  Those  in  easy  circumstances  exercised 
«i  frequent,  cordial,  and  not  expensive  hospitality.  Time  was  not 
^mo  precious,  and  life  was  not  so  crowded,  then  as  now,  and  men 
•smd  women  could  afford  to  give  a  larger  portion  of  the  day  to 
social  pleasures.  The  traditions  of  the  fathers  did  not  forbid  a 
^^ertain  measure  of  conviviality.  Excellent  Madeira  flowed  gen- 
•^rously  at  rich  men's  tables,  and  pimch  was  a  liquor  that  held  up 
:mt8  head  in  good  society.  It  was  a  pileasant  life  they  led,  in 
•^>ite  of  the  Puritan  frost  that  yet  lingered  in  the  air. 

The  resources  of  wealth  and  the  refinements  of  luxury,  how- 
^Bver,  fail  of  their  end  if  they  do  not  awaken  the  fSaculty  of  dis- 
^x>ur8e,  and  make  conversation  finer  and  brighter.  This  result  of 
society  was  secured  in  those  days  in  measure  not  less  ample  than 
in  our  own.  The  women  of  that  day  were,  in  beauty  of  person, 
Sn  grace  of  manner,  in  a  high  sense  of  duty,  in  the  power  of 
^uiet  self-sacriflce,  and  in  clearness  of  thought,  not  inferior  to 
those  of  later  times.     The  contrasts  of  life  were  not  so  marked : 
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if  its  lights  weie  not  so  bright^  its  shadows  were  less  deep.  The 
straggle  alike  for  sabsistence  and  supeiiohtj  was  less  eager; 
and  every  capacity  found  employment  in  the  rapid  growth  of  a 
young  country. 

Boston  has  been  compared  to  Athens,  sometimes  in  good  fiiith 
and  sometimes  as  a  sneer;  but  there  is  and  was  at  least  one 
marked  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two.  In  both  cities 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  hear  public  measures  discussed  by 
leading  citizens,  and  were  thus  educated  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
political  duties.  Athens  and  the  Acropolis,  Rome  and  the  Capi- 
tol, are  not  more  associated  ideas  than  are  Boston  and  Faneuil 
HalL  From  a  period  earlier  than  the  Eevolutionary  War,  the 
people  of  Boston  were  accustomed  to  crowd  that  haU,  and  listen 
to  men  whom  wisdom  and  eloquence  raised  to  the  rank  of  popu- 
lar teachers  and  speakers;  and  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Ticknor^s 
birth  there  were  two  men  in  Boston  —  Harrison  Gray  Otis  on  the 
Federal  side,  and  Charles  Jarvis  on  the  Democratic  —  who,  in 
any  age  or  country,  would  have  been  deemed  excellent  speakers. 

Mr.  Ticknor  thus  states  his  recollections  of  the  town  meetings 
of  Boston  in  his  youth  :  — 

**  I  now  (1865)  feel  sure  —  though  at  the  time  I  did  not  so  look 
upon  them  —  that  the  town  meetings  held  in  Boston  during  the  war 
i>f  1812  were  more  like  the  popular  meetings  in  Athens  than  any- 
/  thing  of  the  kind  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Commerce  and  trade 
were  dead ;  the  whole  population  was  idle,  and  all  minds  intent  on 
the  politics  of  the  day,  as  affecting  their  individual  existence  and  hap- 
pinesa  Faneuil  Hall  could  be  filled  with  an  eager  and  intelligent 
crowd  at  any  moment  of  day  or  night.  Town  meetings  were  often 
continued  two  or  three  days,  morning  and  evening.  Caucuses  were 
constantly  held  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  often  it  was  necessary  to  ad- 
journ from  the  small  hall,  where  they  might  have  been  collected,  to 
the  Old  South  Church,  for  greater  space.  The  orators  were  eloquent, 
and  sometimes  adverse  parties  met  to  discuss  questions  together. 
Governor  Eustis,  Mr.  George  Blake,  and  others  on  one  side  ;  Mr.  H. 
G.  Otis,  Mr.  Samuel  Dexter,  Mr.  William  Sullivan,  on  the  other. 
All  the  speeches  were  extemporaneous ;  it  would  have  lowered  a 
man's  reputation  materially  if  it  had  been  supposed  that  he  had  pre- 
pared and  committed  a  speech  to  memory.    Such  a  thing  was  never 
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known  ;  and  no  one  thought  of  reporting  any  speech.  Mr.  Otis  was  a 
yery  captivating  speaker ;  handsome,  gesticulating  gracefully,  with 
a  beautiful  voice  and  fervent  manner,  he  excited  an  audience  some- 
times to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  said,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  at 
the  end  of  one  of  his  speeches,  to  give  a  hurrah,  and  call  on  the  peo- 
ple to  follow  him  to  bum  the  town,  they  would  have  done  it  His 
manner  was  very  natural" 

In  politics  the  town  was  strongly  Federal  This  was  especial- 
ly true  of  the  educated  and  wealthier  classes.  The  clergymen, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  merchants  were  nearly  all  of  that  party. 
Towards  Washington  their  feeling  was  such  as  was  due  to  his 
unequalled  virtues  and  services,  and  hardly  stopped  short  of" 
idolatry.  The  opening  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution  were 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest  by  both  parties,  soon  passing, 
with  the  Federalists,  to  aversion  deepening  into  horror. 

Mr.  Ticknor  remembered  Washington's  death,  and  says  of 
it:— 

**  There  never  was  a  more  striking  or  spontaneous  tribute  paid  to  a 
nan  than  here  in  Boston,  when  the  news  came  of  Washington's  death 
(1799).  It  was  a  little  before  noon  ;  and  I  often  heard  persons  say  at 
the  time  that  one  could  know  how  far  the  news  had  spread  by  the 
closing  of  the  shops.  Each  man,  when  he  heard  that  Washington  was 
dead,  shut  his  store  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  consultation  ;  and 
in  two  hours  all  business  was  stopped.  My  father  came  home  and 
could  not  speak,  he  was  so  overcome  ;  my  mother  was  alarmed  to  see 
him  in  such  a  state,  till  he  recovered  enough  to  tell  her  the  sad  news. 
For  some  time  every  one,  even  the  children,  wore  crape  on  the  arm ; 
no  boy  could  go  into  the  street  without  it  I  wore  it,  though  only 
eight  years  old.'' 

In  the  household  in  which  George  was  reared  there  was  noth- 
ing of  the  Puritan  austerity  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  tingeing 
(he  domestic  manners  of  New  England  at  that  time.  Of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Puritans,  his  father  had  only  their 
pure  morals  and  their  strong  religious  faith.  Being  the  only 
child  of  his  &ther,  and  much  younger  than  his  half  brothers  and 
sisters,  he  was  naturally  a  good  deal  petted,  but  never  unwisely 
indulged.     He  was  a  docile,  affectionate,  and  engaging  child, 
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easily  controlled,  taking  kindly  to  instmctiony  and  early  showing 
that  love  of  knowledge  which  continued  in  him  through  life. 
He  was  very  delicate  in  his  childhood,  and  he  believed  it  was 
owing  to  his  mother's  devoted  care,  and  a  very  nourishing  diet» 
that  he  was  reared  to  man's  estate.*  Brought  up  by  parents 
whose  daily  occupation  had  been  instructing  young  persons,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  give  him  the  elements  of  knowledge 
early.  He  showed,  especially,  skill  and  febcility  in  penmanship ; 
and  a  copy-book  is  stUl  preserved,  filled  by  him  very  creditablj 
when  only  four  and  a  half  years  old. 

Between  him  and  his  Deither  there  was  the  perfect  love  that 
casteth  out  fear.  From  the  first  he  gave  to  this  wise,  good,  and 
kind  man  his  whole  heart  and  full  confidence,  and  was  repaid  by 
the  most  judicious  care,  the  most  thoughtful  affection,  the  read- 
iest and  most  comprehending  sympathy.  Mr.  Ticknor  carried 
with  him  through  life  the  sweet  remembrance  of  a  happy  child- 
hood, a  blessing  the  full  value  of  which  is  only  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  never  had  it. 

It  has  always  been  deemed  to  be  a  sort  of  moral  duty  in  New 

England  for  every  one  to  study  some  profession  or  take  up  some 

;    calling.     In  Mr.  Ticknor^s  youth  the  church  and  the  bar  divided 

>    between  them  the  young  men  of  studious  habits  and  literary 

I    tastes.    Mr.  Ticknor's  strong  religious  fedth,  pure  morals,  fEicility 

in  writing,  and  easy  and  graceful  elocution  well  qualified  him  for 

the  sphere  of  a  clergyman ;  but  his  thoughts  were  never  turned 

that  way  ;  and,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  chose  the  law. 

In  due  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  opened  an  office,  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  fair  library  of  law-books,  supplied  by  the 
kindness  of  his  father,  and  stood  for  a  year  at  the  receipt  of  pro- 
fessional custom :  nor  was  it  a  barren  year ;  for  the  young  law- 

*  When  eight  or  ten  yean  old,  he  was  allowed  to  get  up  as  early  as  he 
pleased,  to  occupy  himself  quietly.  In  the  winter  he  went  to  the  kitchen, 
opened  the  fire,  which,  being  of  wood,  was  always  covered  with  ashes  the  last 
thing  at  night,  and  there  he  read,  or  otherwise  amused  himself.  He  remem- 
bered and  told  with  much  amusement,  his  mortification  when,  comiDg  down  one 
winter  ni^t,  with  part  of  his  clothes  on  his  arm,  he  found  the  servants  just  pre- 
paring to  go  to  bed,  and,  amidst  many  jokes,  he  was  ignominiously  dismissed  to 
his  own. 
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jet  whOy  at  the  start,  pays  all  hia  office  expeBses  during  that 
period  does  well,  and  has  no  right  to  complain  of  fortune.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  circumstances  made  it  his  duty 
to  apply  himself  to  the  law,  Mr.  Ticknor  would  have  been  useful 
and  eminent  at  the  bar.  He  would  have  secured  all  the  advan- 
tages that  can  be  gained  by  invincible  industry,  sound  judgment, 
and  uncommon  capacity  in  all  business  matters.  Every  lawyer 
knows  that  industry  and  judgment  form  the  chief  elements  of 
professional  success;  and  his  habits  of  order,  method,  and 
punctuality  would  have  secured  the  full  confidence  of  his  clients. 
He  was  the  best  man  of  business  I  have  ever  known  of  men  not 
trained  to  it.  His  judgment  in  all  things  relating  to  the  invest- 
ment and  care  of  property  was  excellent. 

But  having  faithfully  prepared  himself  for  the  law,  and  for  a 
year  patiently  attended  to  its  practice,  Mr.  Ticknor  decided  that 
the  life  of  a  lawyer  would  not  satisfy  his  most  simple  ideas  of 
usefulness  or  happiness.  He  therefore  gave  up  his  office,  and 
tamed  his  thoughts  to  plans  of  study  and  travel  which  should  j 
prepare  him  for  the  greater  advantages  of  Europe.  This  was  a  ^ 
conclusion  not  suddenly  or  imadvisedly  formed,  nor  without  the 
approval  of  his  father,  upon  due  consideration  of  the  reasons 
which  influenced  his  son  in  thus  changing  his  course  of  life. 

His  motives  for  the  step  he  took,  and  his  hopes  and  views  as 
to  the  future,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Haven,  a  young  lawyer  of  Portsmouth, 
^.  H.,  written  in  July,  1814  :  — 

^My  plan,  so  far  as  I  have  one,  is  to  employ  the  next  nine 
months  in  visiting  the  different  ports  of  this  country,  and  in  reading 
those  books  and  conversing  with  those  persons,  from  whom  I  can 
learn  in  what  particular  parts  of  the  coimtries  I  mean  to  visit  I  can  ! 
meet  easily  compass  my  objects.  The  whole  tour  in  Europe  I  con-^, 
iider  a  sacrifice  of  enjoyment  to  improvement.  I  value  it  only  in 
proportion  to  the  great  means  and  inducements  it  will  afford  me  to 
stady  —  not  men,  but  books.  Wherever  I  establish  myself,  it  will  be 
only  with  a  view  of  labor  ;  and  wherever  I  stay,  —  even  if  it  be  but  a 
week,  —  I  shall,  I  hope,  devote  myself  to  some  study,  many  more 
hmn  in  the  day  than  I  do  at  home." 
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In  August  of  the  same  year  he  gave  to  Mr.  Daveis,  of  Port- 
land,  Maine,  much  the  same  sketch  of  his  plans  :  — 

*^  This  next  winter  I  shall  pass  at  the  South,  to  see  the  men  the 
cities  contain,  and  get  some  notion  of  the  state  of  my  own  country ; 
and,  in  the  spring,  I  shall  go  to  the  land  of  strangers.  The  prospect 
of  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  a  voyage  to  Europe  and  of  travelling 
there,  grows  dim  and  sad  as  I  approach  it.  One  who,  like  myself^  has 
always  heen  accustomed  to  live,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  phrase,  at 
homey  and  never  to  desire  any  pleasures  which  could  not  be  found 
there, — one  who  has  never  had  enough  of  curiosity  to  journey 
through  lus  own  country,  —  can  hardly  feel  much  exultation  at  the 
prospect  of  being  absent  two  or  three  years  from  that  country  in 
which  all  his  wishes  and  hopes  rest,  as  in  their  natural  centre  and 
final  home. 

'*  I  began,  long  ago,  a  course  of  studies  which  I  well  knew  I  could 
not  finish  on  this  side  the  Atlantic ;  and  if  I  do  not  mean  to  relin- 
quish my  favorite  pursuits,  and  acknowledge  that  I  have  trifled  away 
some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life,  I  must  spend  some  time  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  in  Greece,  if  I  caiL  ....  The  truth  is,  dear 
Charles,  that  I  have  always  considered  this  going  to  Europe  a  mere 
means  of  preparing  myself  for  greater  usefulness  and  happiness  after 
I  return,  —  as  a  great  sacrifice  of  the  present  to  the  future  ;  and  the 
nearer  I  come  to  the  time  I  am  to  make  this  sacrifice,  the  more  heavy 
and  extravagant  it  appears. 

^  But  the  resolution  is  taken  and  the  preparation  begun.'* 

From  these  letters  we  learn  the  motives  which  led  Mr.  Tick- 
nor  to  give  up  the  law.  Such  a  change  is  no  very  uncommon 
experience.  Our  paths  in  life  are  usually  marked  out  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  over  which  we  can  exert  but  little  control, 
and  especially  by  that  necessity  of  earning  one's  bread  which  is 
laid  upon  nine  men  out  of  ten.  A  young  man  of  literary  tastes 
may  not  like  the  profession  to  which  he  has  been  trained ;  but 
if  he  have  good  sense  and  strength  of  purpose,  he  will  persevere 
in  it,  feeling  assured  that  in  this  way  he  is  certain  of  a  sufficient 
support;  while  literature,  which,  as  Scott  well  said,  is  a  good 
staff  but  a  poor  crutch,  gives  no  such  pledge.  But  to  this  gen- 
eral rule  there  are  exceptions.  Some  men,  sooner  or  later,  come 
to  the  dividing  of  the  ways^  and  must  decide  for  themselves 
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whether  they  will  take  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  Some  choose 
the  wrong  turn,  and  then  the  whole  life  becomes  a  failure,  embit- 
tered by  the  feeling  that  the  true  vocation  has  been  missed. 
Mr.  Ticknor  decided  rightly.  He  gave  up  the  law,  not  &om  a 
fickle  temper,  not  from  a  restless  and  dissatisfied  spirit,  not  be- 
cause he  preferred  a  life  of  indolence  and  ease  to  a  life  of  toil, 
but  because,  upon  reflection  and  experiment,  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  should  be  more  useful  and  happy  as  a  man  of  letters 
than  as  a  lawyer.  He  saw  that  the  country  would  never  be 
without  good  lawyers,  because  the  bar  presented  such  powerful 
attractions  to  able  and  ambitious  young  men ;  and  that  it  was  in 
uigent  need  of  scholars,  teachers,  and  men  of  letters,  and  that 
this  want  was  much  less  likely  to  be  supplied.  Feeling  in  him- 
self a  strong  love  of  literature,  and,  from  the  circumstances  of 
his  life,  being  able  to  indulge  in  it,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  should  be  of  more  service  to  his  generation  as  a  scholar 
than  as  a  lawyer.  A  mere  preference  of  taste  would  not  alone 
have  determined  his  choice ;  and  it  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  turning  from  law  to  literature,  he  was  merely 
exchanging  one  form  of  hard  work  for  another.  It  was  his 
purpose  to  labor  in  his  new  vocation  as  manfuUy  as  his  con- 
temporaries  in  the  laborious  profession  he  had  left,  and  we 
shall  see  how  nobly  in  the  future  he  redeemed  his  self-imposed 
pledge. 

This  change  in  the  plan  of  life  involved  a  change  in  the  course 
of  study.  If  he  were  to  be  a  scholar,  and  not  a  mere  literary  . 
trifler,  he  must  prepare  himself  for  his  new  calling  by  diligent  ' 
study,  and  must  go  where  the  best  instruction  was  to  be  had,  — 
to  Europe,  and  first  of  all  to  Grermany.  Even  at  this  day  the 
earnest  American  scholar  seeks  to  complete  his  education  in 
Europe,  for  there  he  finds  larger  libraries,  more  accomplished 
teachers,  and  better  appointed  universities ;  but  in  all  these 
respects  the  difference  between  the  two  countries  was  much 
greater  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  than  it  is  now.  The  literary 
poverty  of  this  country  at  that  time  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  fact  which  Mr.  Ticknor  gives,  that  when 
he  wanted  to  study  German  he  was  obliged  to  seek  a  text-book 
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in  one  i^aoe,  a  dictknttiy  in  a  second,  and  a  gnmmar  in  a 
tiiiid;  ihe  last  two  very  indifferent  in  their  kind.  There  are 
now,  doubilesB,  more  iaciHtieB  in  New  En^and  for  the  stodj 
of  Arabic  at  Persian  than  there  were  then  for  the  study  of 
German. 

But  Mr.  Ticknor  spoke  the  simf^  troth  when  he  said  that  he 
eonsidered  a  residence  in  Europe  as  a  sacrifice  of  enjoyment  to 
improvement.  He  had  all  the  elements  of  happiness  in  his  own 
eoontiy.  Very  domestic  in  his  tastes,  he  found  under  his 
£either^8  roof  a  home  in  which  affection,  sympathy,  and  cultiTa- 
tion  gave  sweetness  to  every  moment  of  life.  The  intelligent 
and  agreeable  society  of  Boston  and  its  neighborhood,  where  he 
was  always  warmly  welcomed,  filled  up  pleasantly  his  hours  of 
(eisure,  and  we  have  seen  by  what  strong  ties  of  love  and  confi- 
dence he  was  bound  to  his  friends.  His  was  not  the  vacant 
mind  which  goes  abroad  in  search  of  some  object  in  life ;  nor 
did  he  sigh  for  the  more  highly  flavored  pleasures  of  a  riper  civ- 
ilization than  that  of  his  own  country. 

Mr.  Ticknor's  journey  to  Washington  and  Virginia  in  the  win- 
ter of  1814  -  15  was  undertaken  more  as  a  matter  of  duty  than 
of  pleasure ;  for  travelling  in  thoee  days,  in  our  country,  was 
attended  with  wretched  discomforts,  of  which  those  who  were 
bom  in  an  age  of  railroads  can  have  no  conception.  He  felt 
that  he  ought  not  to  go  abroad  without  seeing  something  more 
of  his  own  country  than  he  had  yet  done ;  and  he  also  hoped, 
in  the  course  of  his  jonmey,  to  &11  in  with  persons  who  had 
been  in  Europe  and  could  give  him  information  as  to  its  uni- 
versities and  means  of  study.*  His  letters  during  this  jour- 
ney form  a  natural  sequel  to  the  autobiography.  They  were 
all  written  to  his  parents,  except  one  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Edward 
T.  Channing. 

*  In  the  conrae  of  his  journey  Mr.  Ticknor  met  at  dinner,  and  I  believe  sat 
next  to,  Mr.  William  B.  Astor,  who,  having  recently  returned  home  after  a 
long  residence  in  Germany,  could  have  given  him  most  valuable  information  as 
to  its  universities  and  teachers.  But,  unluckfly,  Mr.  Ticknor  was  not  aware  of 
the  fact,  and  the  conversation  did  not  take  such  a  turn  as  to  open  the  subject; 
and  so  the  opportunity  passed  by  unimproved,  to  his  great  regret  when  he 
learned  what  he  had  lost 
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To  Mb.  K  TiCKSOTL 

New  York,  December  81,  1811 
I  devoted  tlie  greater  part  of  this  morning  to  Fulton's  steam  mi^ 
chineiy.  The  first  and  most  remarkable,  of  course,  is  the  ship  of  war, 
which,  instead  of  being  called  a  frigate,  is,  in  honor  of  its  inventor, 
called  a  **  Fulton,"  and  instead  of  an  appropriate  appellation  is  num- 
bered '*  1 "  ;  so  that  the  mighty  leviathan  I  went  to  see  this  morning 
is  the  *' Fulton,  No.  1."  It  is^  in  fact,  two  frigates  joined  together  by 
the  steam-enginery,  which  is  placed  directly  in  the  centre,  and  oper- 
ates on  the  water  that  flows  between  them.  It  has  two  keels  and  two 
bows,  and  will  be  rigged  so  as  to  navigate  either  end  first  Its  sides 
ate  five  feet  thick,  and  its  bulwarks  will  be  in  proportion  ;  so  that  it 
is  claimed  that  it  will  be  impervious  to  cannon  shot.  It  will  carry 
forty  3^pounders,  and  is  intended  chiefly  for  harbor  defence.  Here 
you  have  all  I  know,  and  perhaps  all  the  inventor  yet  knows,  of  the 
prospects  of  this  strange  machine. 

Philadelphia,  January  6,  1815. 

I  dined  to-day  with  Mr.  Parish,  a  banker  and  a  man  of  fortune. 
He  is  a  bachelor,  and  lives  in  a  style  of  great  splendor.  Everything 
at  his  table  is  of  silver  ;  and  this  not  for  a  single  course,  or  for  a  few 
persons,  but  through  at  least  three  courses  for  twenty.  The  meat  and 
vines  corresponded  ;  the  servants  were  in  full  livery  with  epaulets, 
and  the  dining-room  was  sumptuously  furnished  and  hung  with  pic- 
tares  of  merit 

But  what  was  more  to  me  than  his  table  or  his  fortune,  John  Ran- 
dolph is  his  guest  for  some  weeks.  The  instant  I  entered  the  room 
my  eyes  rested  on  his  lean  and  sallow  physiognomy.  He  was  sitting, 
and  seemed  hardly  larger  or  taller  than  a  boy  of  fifteen.  He  rose  to 
receive  me  as  I  was  presented,  and  towered  half  a  foot  above  my  own 
height  This  disproportion  arises  from  the  singular  deformity  of  hia 
person.  His  head  is  small,  and,  until  you  approach  him  near 
enough  to  observe  the  premature  and  unhealthy  wrinkles  that  have 
fdiTOwed  his  face,  you  would  say  that  it  was  boyish.  But  as  your 
eye  turns  towards  his  extremities,  everything  seems  to  be  unnaturally 
stretched  out  and  protracted.  To  his  short  and  meagre  body  are  at- 
tached long  legs  which,  instead  of  diminishing,  grow  larger  as  they 
approach  the  floor,  until  they  end  in  a  pair  of  feet,  broad  and  large, 
Saving  his  whole  person  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  pyramid.  His 
anns  axe  the  counterparts  of  his  legs ;  they  rise  from  small  shoul- 
ders, which  seem  hardly  equal  to  the  burden,  are  drawn  out  to  a  dif- 
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proportionate  length  above  the  elbow,  and  to  a  still  greater  length 
below,  and  at  last  are  terminated  by  a  hand  heavy  enough  to  have 
given  the  supernatural  blow  to  William  of  Deloraine,  and  by  fingers 
which  might  have  served  as  models  for  those  of  the  goblin  page. 

In  his  physiognomy  there  is  little  to  please  or  satisfy,  except  an 
eye  which  glances  on  all  and  rests  on  none.  You  observe,  however,  a 
mixture  of  the  white  man  and  the  Indian,  marks  of  both  being  appar- 
ent His  long  straight  hair  is  parted  on  the  top,  and  a  portion  hangs 
down  on  each  side,  while  the  rest  is  carelessly  tied  up  behind  and 
flows  down  his  back. 

His  voice  is  shrill  and  effeminate,  and  occasionally  broken  by  those 
tones  which  you  sometimes  hear  from  dwarfe  and  deformed  people. 
He  spoke  to  me  of  the  hospitality  he  had  found  in  Philadelphia,  and 
of  the  prospect  of  returning  to  a  comfortless  home,  with  a  feeling  that 
brought  me  nearer  to  him  for  the  moment ;  and  of  the  illness  of  his 
nephew  Tudor,  and  the  hopes  that  it  had  blasted,  with  a  tenderness 
and  melancholy  which  made  me  think  better  of  his  heart  than  I  had 
before.    At  table  he  talked  little,  but  ate  and  smoked  a  great  deaL 

To  Mb.  R  Ticknor. 

Georgetown,  D.  C,  Jannary  17,  1815. 

As  we  drew  near  to  the  metropolis  I  got  out  and  rode  fomvard  with. 
the  driver,  that  I  might  see  all  that  was  strange  and  new.  We  were 
travelling  on  the  very  road  by  which  the  British  had  approached 
before  us.  We  crossed  the  bridge  at  Bladensburg  hj  which  they  had 
crossed,  and  saw  on  its  right  the  little  breastwork  by  which  it  was  so 
faintly  and  fruitlessly  defended.  The  degree  and  continuance  of  the 
resistance  were  plainly  marked  by  the  small  mounds  on  the  wayside, 
which  served  as  scanty  graves  to  the  few  British  soldiers  who  fell ; 
and  the  final  struggle,  which  took  place  about  a  mile  from  the  spot 
where  the  opposition  conmienced,  was  shown  by  the  tomb  of  Barney's 
captain  and  sailors.  These  few  mounds,  which  the  winters'  frosts  and 
rains  will  quickly  obliterate,  are  all  the  monimients  that  remain  to  us 
in  proof  of  the  defence  of  the  capital  of  the  country. 

We  drove  forward  three  miles  farther,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
desolate-looking  plain,  over  which  teams  were  passing  in  whatever 
direction  they  chose,  I  inquired  of  the  driver  where  we  were.  "  In 
the  Maryland  Avenue,  sir."  He  had  hardly  spoken  when  the  hill  of 
the  Capitol  rose  before  us.  I  had  been  told  that  it  was  an  imperfect, 
imfinished  work,  and  that  it  was  somewhat  unwieldy  in  its  best 
estate.    I  knew  that  it  was  now  a  ruin,  but  I  had  formed  no  concep- 
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tion  of  what  I  was  to  see, — the  desolate  and  forsaken  greatness  in 
which  it  stood,  without  a  building  near  it,  except  a  pile  of  bricks  on 
its  left  more  gloomy  than  itself,  and  the  ruins  of  the  house  from 
which  General  Roes  was  fired  at,  —  no,  not  even  a  hill  to  soften  the 
distant  horizon  behind  it,  or  a  fence  or  a  smoke  to  give  it  the  cheerful 
appearance  of  a  human  habitation. 

Mr.  Ticknor  dined  with  President  Madison  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Washington.  In  a  letter  to  his  fisither  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  dinner. 

Washington,  January  21,  1815. 

About  half  the  company  was  assembled  when  I  arrived.  The 
President  himself  received  me,  as  the  Secretary  was  not  on  hand,  and 
introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Madison,  and  Mrs.  Madison  introduced  me  to 
Miss  Coles,  her  niece.  This  is  the  only  introduction,  I  am  told,  that 
is  given  on  these  occasions.  The  company  amoimted  to  about  twenty. 
There  were  two  or  three  officers  of  the  army  with  double  epaulets  and 
somewhat  awkward  manners,  but  the  rest  were  members  of  Congress, 
who  seemed  little  acquainted  with  each  other. 

The  President,  too,  appeared  not  to  know  all  his  guests,  even  by 
name.  For  some  time  there  was  silence,  or  very  few  words.  The 
President  and  Mrs.  Madison  made  one  or  two  commonplace  remarks 
to  me  and  others.  After  a  few  moments  a  servant  came  in  and  whis- 
pered to  Mr.  Madison,  who  went  out,  followed  by  his  Secretary.  It 
was  mentioned  about  the  room  that  the  Southern  mail  had  arrived, 
and  a  rather  unseemly  anxiety  was  expressed  about  the  fate  of  New 
Orleans,  of  whose  imminent  danger  we  heard  last  night.  The  Presi- 
dent soon  returned,  with  added  gravity,  and  said  that  there  Mras  no 
news !  Silence  ensued.  No  man  seemed  to  know  what  to  say  at 
such  a  crisis,  and,  I  suppose,  from  the  fear  of  saying  what  might  not 
be  acceptable,  said  nothing  at  all. 

Just  at  dark,  dinner  was  announced.  Mr.  Madison  took  in  Miss 
Coles,  General  Winder  followed  with  Mrs.  Madison.  The  Secretary 
invited  me  to  go  next ;  but  I  avoided  it,  and  entered  with  him,  the 
last  Mrs.  Madison  was  of  course  at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  but,  to 
my  surprise,  the  President  sat  at  her  right  hand,  with  a  seat  between 
them  vacant  Secretary  Coles  was  at  the  foot  As  I  was  about  to 
take  my  place  by  him,  the  President  desired  me  to  come  round  to 
him,  and  seeing  me  hesitate  as  to  the  place,  spoke  again,  and  fairly 
tested  me  between  himself  and  Mrs.  M.    This  was  unquestiondoly 
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the  result  of  President  Adams's  introduction.    I  looked  very  much 
like  a  fool,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  I  felt  very  awkwardly. 

As  in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  no  one  was  bold  enough  to 
venture  conversation.    The  President  did  not  apparently  know  the 

guest  on  his  right,  nor  the  one  opposite  to  him Mrs.  Madison 

is  a  laige,  dignified  lady,  with  excellent  manners,  obviously  well  prac- 
tiaed  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  Her  conversation  was  somewhat 
Ibnnai,  but  on  the  whole  appropriate  to  her  position,  and  now  and 
then  amusing.  I  found  the  President  more  free  and  open  than  I 
expected,  starting  subjects  of  conversation  and  making  remarks  that 
sometimes  savored  of  humor  and  levity.  He  sometimes  laughed,  and 
I  was  glad  to  hear  it ;  but  his  face  was  always  grave.  He  talked  of 
leligious  sects  and  parties,  and  was  curious  to  know  how  the  cause  of 
liberal  Christianity  stood  with  us,  and  if  the  Athanasian  creed  was 
well  received  by  our  Episcopalians.  He  pretty  distinctly  intimated  to 
me  his  own  r^ard  for  the  Unitarian  doctrines.  The  conversation, 
C  however,  was  not  confined  to  religion  ;  he  talked  of  education  and  its 
prospects,  of  the  progress  of  improvement  among  us,  and  once  or  tvdce 
he  gave  it  a  political  aspect,  though  with  great  caution.  He  spoke  of 
Inchiquin's  letters  and  the  reply  to  them,  but  gave  no  opinion  as  to 
the  truth  or  merits  of  either  ;  and  of  Je£&ey,  the  editor  of  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review,"  whose  name,  when  he  had  mentioned  it,  seemed  to 
strike  him  with  a  sudden  silence.  I  promise  you  I  was  careful  in  my 
replies,  and  did  not  suffer  him  to  know  that  I  had  ever  seen  Jefirey  or 
his  journal.  He  spoke  to  me  of  my  visit  to  MonticeUo,  and,  when 
the  party  was  separating,  told  me  if  I  would  go  with  him  to  the 
drawing-room  and  take  coffee,  his  Secretary  would  give  me  the  direc- 
tions I  desired.  So  I  had  another  Ute-d-tSU  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madi- 
son«  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  M.  gave  amusing  stories  of  eariy 
religious  persecutions  in  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  M.  entered  into  a  defence 
and  panegyric  of  the  Quakers,  to  whose  sect,  you  know,  she  once  be- 
longed. ....  At  eight  o'clock  I  took  my  leave. 

To  Edward  T.  Channino,  Boston. 

QEOBGETOWir,  D.  C,  January  22,  1815. 
At  the  head-quarters  of  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  nation,  I  sup- 
pose, dear  Edward,  you  wiU  ex|)ect  from  me  something  on  politics ; 
and,  if  I  write  you  anything,  it  must  be  about  the  last  act  or  the  last 
rumor,  for  such  things  here  never  survive  the  day  or  the  hour  that 
produced  them.  The  last  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  Congress  is  Dallas's  Beport    You  can  imagine  nothing 
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like  the  dismay  with  which  it  has  filled  the  Democratic  party.  All 
Mb  former  communications  were  but  emollients  and  palliatives,  com- 
pared with  this  final  disclosure  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  nation.  Mr. 
jEppes,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  read  it  in  his  place  yesterday  ;  and  when  he 
liad  finished,  threw  it  upon  the  table  with  expressive  violence,  and 
taming  round  to  Mr.  Qaston,  asked  him,  with  a  bitter  levity  between 
Jest  and  earnest :  *^  WeU,  sir,  will  your  party  take  the  Government  if 
'vre  will  give  it  up  to  them?"  ''No,  sir,"  said  Qaston,  in  a  tone 
'which,  from  my  little  acquaintance  with  him,  I  can  easily  believe  to 
liave  been  as  equivocal  as  that  in  which  the  question  was  put  ^  No, 
sir ;  not  U9les8  you  will  give  it  to  u«  as  we  gave  it  to  you,**  The  truth 
is  that  this  report  is  considered  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  the 
administration  can  go  forward  no  longer ;  and  though  it  is  utterly 
imposnble  to  foresee  what  will  be  the  next  measure,  it  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  violent  and  desperate. 

To  Mr.  K  Ticrnor. 

PoBT  Tobacco,  Maryland,  January  26,  1815^ 

We  left  Washington  the  24th,  just  at  sunrise,  and  drove  five  miles 
to  a  ftnry,  where  our  tzoope  in  their  infatuation  had  burnt  a  bridge. 
It  took  an  hour  to  cross  the  river  through  the  ice,  and  then  our  way 
led  through  open  fields,  where  only  one  wagon  hod  preceded  us.    We 
had  hardly  driven  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  we  broke  through  some 
ice  ;  one  horse  fell,  and  the  carriage,  as  the  phrase  is,  **  mired  up  to 
the  huba."    In  half  an  hour  we  were  extricated,  and  went  on  carefully 
by  the  track,  often  walking  to  lighten  the  carriage  ;  when  the  track 
suddenly  turned  into  the  woods,  and  left  us  without  a  guide.    The 
snow  was  ten  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  unbroken  for  a  mile  or  two,  when 
we  again  followed  a  cart  a  short  distance.    At  last  we  reached  the 
"  Half-way  House,"  a  miserable  hut  of  one  room  ;  and  as  I  went  in,  I 
saw  a  girl  sitting  by  the  fire,  pale  and  feeble  from  illness  ;  and  turn- 
ing from  her,  lest  she  should  think  me  too  curious,  saw  a  young  man 
ou  a  bed  behind  the  door,  whose  countenance  showed  that  he  had  not 
long  to  suffer.    I  was  glad  to  leave  this  wretched  hut.    We  went  on 
at  a  moderate  walk,  foundered  twice  in  the  snow  and  mud,  and  at  last 
broke  the  pole,  when  two  miles  from  the  nearest  house.    So  Qray  and 
I  mounted  one  of  the  leaders  and  rode  on,  fording  three  brooks,  one 
of  them  pretty  deep.    It  was  after  three  when  we  reached  an  inn, 
and  soon  sat  down  to  our  breakfast !    I  had  not  eaten  anything  for 
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twenty-four  hours,  and  had  worked  hard,  besides  all  the  walking  in 
the  snow.  When  we  had  finished  our  meal  we  took  another  carriage^ 
being  solemnly  warned  of  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  Mataamint 
which,  like  all  the  other  streams  hereabout,  has  no  bridge.  We 
reached  the  ford  just  before  simdown,  found  it  frozen,  broke  the  ice 
with  poles ;  an  hour  and  a  halfs  hard  driving  and  whipping  got  the 
horses  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  where  they  refused  to  go  any 
farther.  We  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  reached  the  bank  on  the  ice. 
I  left  all  my  luggage,  but  a  blanket,  with  the  carriage  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  Through  deep  snow  we  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  first  house.  Though  called  a  tavern,  it  was  a  miserable  hovel ; 
and  when  I  went  in  I  found  two  slaves  stretched  by  the  fire  on  one 
side,  and  two  pigs  on  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  landlord  had  gone  to 
the  help  of  the  driver,  I  b^j;an  to  look  for  accommodations  for  six  pas- 
sengers, two  of  whom  were  women.  In  the  kitchen  I  found  plenty 
of  snow,  but  no  fire  or  cooking  utensils  or  eatables.  I  asked  the  boys 
if  they  had  any  beds.  "  Yes  ;  one."  "  No  more  ? "  "  No."  "  Have 
you  any  hay  or  straw  ? "  "  No."  "  Why,  what  does  your  master's 
horse  live  on?"  "0,  he  lives  on  the  borry."  What  "the  borry* 
was,  was  not  clear  at  first,  but,  finding  it  meant  **  borrowing,"  I  told 
the  boy  to  get  in  a  good  parcel  of  "  borry."  In  an  hour  the  coach  was 
dragged  up,  and  I  began  to  talk  about  supper.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  the  woman  of  the  house  would  answer  distinctly ;  but,  after 
much  urging  and  much  searching,  she  gave  us  each  a  small  tumbler 
of  milk,  and  a  short  allowance  of  Indian  cake.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
table  was  moved  away,  the  pigs  and  negroes  kicked  out  of  the  room, 
and  two  things  misnamed  beds  were  thrown  down  on  some  "  bony," 
and  I  went  supperless  to  bed.  The  wind  came  in  through  large 
cracks  in  four  doors  and  two  windows  ;  yet  I  slept  well,  with  three 
white  companions  and  two  negroes.  I  waked  in  the  morning  more 
himgry  than  when  I  went  to  sleep  ;  but  at  "  sun  up,"  as  they  say 
here,  set  off  without  a  mouthftd  of  food.  We  went  two  miles,  half  on 
foot,  and  then  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  ;  and,  after  wasting  our  little 
strength  in  vain,  Gray  and  I  again  mounted  one  of  the  horses,  took 
a  wrong  track,  went  a  mile  before  we  discovered  our  mistake,  at 
twelve  reached  the  tavern  only  four  miles  firom  where  we  slept,  sent 
back  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  pull  out  the  coach,  sent  a  man  forward  seven 
miles  for  horses  and  help,  and  then  ordered  breakfast.  The  people 
were  very  poor,  and  we  found  sickness  and  suffering  more  moving 
than  we  had  seen  it  yesterday. 
The  breakfast  was  so  poor  that,  hungry  and  fjEunting  as  we  were,  we 
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could  hardly  eat  enough  to  support  ub  ;  but  we  could  not  complain, 
with  such  misery  about  u&  Two  miles  iiEurther  we  came  to  another 
stream ;  we  had  to  break  the  ice,  and,  after  an  hour's  delay,  make  our 
way  to  the  opposite  bank  as  we  could.  There,  from  a  hill,  we  saw 
two  saddle-horses  and  a  tandem  chaise  coming  to  our  relief;  Qray 
and  I  took  the  horses,  thinking  a  horse  for  each  a  luxury  indeed.  We 
soon  reached  this  place,  having  in  fifty-six  hours  had  but  one  proper 
meal !  We  are  in  very  good  lodgings,  and  are  promised  better  roads 
to  Richmond.  ....  On  many  accounts  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  have 
gone  through  these  difficulties.  Tou,  my  dear  DEither,  often  talk  to  me 
of  your  sufferings  as  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  you,  my  dear 
mother,  look  down  a  little  on  the  pet  your  indulgence  has  made.  — 
but  now  I  can  answer  you  both. 

To  Mb.  R  Ticknor. 

Richmond,  February  1,  1815. 

Ton  will  expect  from  me  some  account  of  Mr.  Wickham,  and  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  first  lawyer —  if  not,  indeed, 
the  first  man — in  the  country.  You  must  then  imagine  before  you  a 
man  who  is  tall  to  awkwardness,  with  a  large  head  of  hair;  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  lately  tied  or  combed,  and  with  dirty 
boots.  You  must  imagine  him,  too,  with  a  strangeness  in  his  man- 
ners, which  arises  neither  from  awkwardness  nor  from  foimality,  but 
seems  to  be  a  curious  compound  of  both  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  you  will 
have  before  you  a  figure  something  like  that  of  the  Chief  Justice. 
His  style  and  tones  in  conversation  are  uncommonly  mild,  gentle,  and 
conciliating ;  and,  before  I  had  been  with  him  half  an  hour,  I  had 
forgotten  the  carelessness  of  his  dress  and  person,  and  observed  only 
the  quick  intelligence  of  his  eye,  and  the  open  interest  he  discovered 
in  the  subjects  on  which  he  spoke,  by  the  perpetual  variations  of  his 
countenance. 

Mr.  Wickham,  who  has  long  been  at  the  head  of  the  Virginia  bar, 
was  by  far  too  well  bred  to  let  me  learn  anything  more  of  him  in  the 
course  of  a  visit  of  twenty  minutes,  than  that  he  was  an  imcommonly 
courteous,  elegant  gentleman.  Mr.  Wirt,  who  is  the  author  of  "  The 
British  Spy,"  etc,  seems  a  little  more  reserved,  and  perhaps  affected, 
in  his  manners  and  remarks.  Indeed,  on  the  whole,  if  I  had  not 
known  better,  I  might  have  set  him  down  for  one  of  those  who  were 
"  pretty  fellows  in  their  day,"  but  who  were  now  rather  second-hand 
in  society.  But  this  is  all  wrong.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  powerful  ad- 
vocate and  a  thorough  lawyer,  by  general  consent. 

2*  0 
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We  left  CbrlottesTiDe  on  SttModrnj  moniB^  tbe  -tth  of  Fetmnf, 
for  Mr.  Jettaaao^B,  He  liveB,  joa  knovy  on  m  HMumtMB,  wliidi  he 
has  mmed  Montieelloiy  mud  which,  periieps  70a  do  not  know,  is  m  8711- 
OD  jme  for  Gntei's  moantain.  Hie  aneat  of  thb  ato^  aaTige  hOl, 
was  as  pensre  and  alow  as  Satan's  aaeenl  to  Ptoadiae.  We  weie 
obliged  to  wind  two  thirds  round  its  aides  before  we  reached  the  aiti- 
ficial  lawn  on  which  the  house  stands ;  and,  when  we  had  anrred 
there,  we  were  about  six  hundred  fe^  I  iraderstand,  above  the  stream 
which  flows  at  its  foot.  It  is  an  atvnpt  mountain.  The  fine  growth 
of  ancient  forest-trees  conceals  its  sides  and  shades  part  of  its  sammiL 
The  prospect  is  admirable.  ....  The  lawn  on  the  top,  as  I  hinted, 
was  artificialljr  formed  bjr  cutting  down  the  peak  of  the  he^l  In 
its  centre,  and  facing  the  sontheast,  Mr.  Jefferson  has  placed  his 
house,  which  is  of  brick,  two  stories  high  in  the  wings,  with  a  piaxa 
in  front  of  a  receding  centre.  It  is  built,  I  suppose,  in  the  French 
stjle.  Tou  enter,  b j  a  glass  folding-door,  into  a  hall  which  reminds 
jou  of  Fielding's  **  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  bjr  the  strange  fumitore  of 
its  waUs.  On  one  side  hang  the  head  and  horns  of  an  elk,  a  deer, 
and  a  buffiEdo ;  another  is  corered  with  curiosities  which  Lewb  and 
Clarke  found  in  their  wild  and  perilous  expedition.  On  the  third, 
among  man  j  other  striking  matters,  was  the  head  of  a  nuunmoth,  or, 
as  Cuvier  calls  it,  a  mastodon,  containing  the  onlj  09  frontUy  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson tells  me,  that  has  yet  been  found.  On  the  fourth  side,  in  odd 
union  with  a  fine  painting  of  the  Repentance  of  Saint  Peter,  is  an  In- 
dian map  on  leather,  of  the  southern  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  an 
Indian  representation  of  a  bloody  battle,  handed  down  in  their 
traditions. 

Through  this  hall  —  or  rather  museum  —  we  passed  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  sent  our  letters  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  of  course  in  hia 
study.  Here  again  we  found  ourselyes  surrounded  with  paintings 
that  seemed  good. 

We  had  hardly  time  to  glance  at  the  pictures  before  Mr.  Jefferson 
entered ;  and  if  I  was  astonished  to  find  Mr.  Madison  short  and  some- 
what awkward,  I  was  doubly  astonished  to  find  Mr.  Jefferson,  whom 
I  had  always  supposed  to  be  a  small  man,  more  than  six  feet  high, 
with  dignity  in  his  appearance,  and  ease  and  graciousness  in  his  man- 
ners. ....  He  rang,  and  sent  to  Charlottesville  for  our  baggage, 
and,  as  dinner  approached,  took  us  to  the  drawing-room,  —  a  laige 
and  rather  elegant  room,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  —  which,  with 
the  hall  I  have  described,  composed  the  whole  centre  of  the  house. 
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from  top  to  bottom.  The  floor  of  tiuB  room  is  tessellated.  It  is 
fonned  of  alternate  diamonds  of  oheny  and  beech,  and  kept  polished 
as  highly  as  if  it  were  of  fine  mahogany. 

Here  are  the  best  pictures  of  the  collection.  Over  the  fireplace  is 
the  Laughing  and  Weeping  Philosophers,  dividing  the  world  between 
them  ;  on  its  right,  the  earliest  navigators  to  America,  —  Columbus, 
Americus  Veepuccius,  Magellan,  etc.,  —  copied,  Mr.  Jeflferson  said, 
bom.  originals  in  the  Florence  Qallery.  Farther  round,  Mr.  Madison 
in  the  plain,  Quaker-like  dress  of  his  youth,  Lafayette  in  his  Bevo- 
lutionaiy  uniform,  and  Franklin  in  the  dress  in  which  we  always  see 
him.  There  were  other  pictures,  and  a  copy  of  Raphael's  Transfiga- 
jation. 

We  conversed  on  various  subjects  until  dinner-time,  and  at  dinner 
were  introduced  to  the  grown  members  of  his  family.  These  are  hia 
only  remaining  child,  Mrs.  Randolph,  her  husband.  Colonel  Ran- 
dolph, and  the  two  oldest  of  their  unmarried  children,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Ellen ;  and  I  assure  you  I  have  seldom  met  a  pleasanter 
party. 

The  evening  passed  away  pleasantly  in  general  conversation,  of 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  vras  necessarily  the  leader.  I  shall  probably  sur- 
prise you  by  saying  that,  in  conversation,  he  reminded  me  of  Dr 
Freeman.  He  has  the  same  discursive  manner  and  love  of  paradoi  , 
with  the  same  appearance  of  sobriety  and  cool  reason.  He  seema 
equally  fond  of  American  antiquities,  and  especially  the  antiquities 
of  his  native  State,  and  talks  of  them  with  freedom  and,  I  suppose^ 
accuracy.  He  has,  too,  the  appearance  of  that  fiBLimess  and  simplicity 
which  Dr.  Freeman  has ;  and,  if  the  parallel  holds  no  further  here, 
they  will  again  meet  on  the  ground  of  their  love  of  old  books  and 
young  society. 

On  Sunday  morning,  after  breakfast,  Mr.  Jefferson  asked  me  into 
his  library,  and  there  I  spent  the  forenoon  of  that  day  as  I  had  that 
of  yesterday.  This  collection  of  books,  now  so  much  talked  about, 
consists  of  about  seven  thousand  volumes,  contained  in  a  suite  of 
fine  rooms,  and  is  arranged  in  the  catalogue,  and  on  the  shelves,  ao- 
cording  to  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  human  learning  by  Lord 
Bacon.  In  so  short  a  time  I  could  not,  of  course,  estimate  its  value, 
even  if  I  had  been  competent  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  single  specimen  —  or,  at  least,  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  expressive  of  his  hatred  of  royalty  —  was 
a  collection  which  he  had  bound  up  in  six  volumes,  and  lettered 
"  The  Book  of  Kings,''  consisting  of  the  *'  Memoires  de  la  Princeooe  de 
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Bardth,"  two  yolames  ;  ^  Lea  Memoires  de  la  ComteBse  de  la  Motte^* 
two  voluines  ;  the  ^  Trial  of  the  Duke  of  York,''  one  Tolume ;  and 
**  The  Book,"  one  volume.  These  documents  of  regal  scandal  seemed 
to  be  fjEivorites  with  the  philosopher,  who  pointed  them  out  to  me 
with  a  satisfaction  somewhat  inconsiBtent  with  the  measured  gravx^ 
he  claims  in  relation  to  such  subjects  geneiallj. 

On  Monday  morning  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  him  in  his 
study.  He  gave  me  there  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
passed  the  portion  of  his  time  in  Europe  which  he  could  rescue  firom 
public  business  ;  told  me  that  while  he  was  in  France  he  had  formed 
a  plan  of  going  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  and  that  he  should  have 
executed  it,  if  he  had  not  left  Europe  in  the  full  conviction  that  he 
should  immediately  return  there,  and  find  a  better  opportunity.  He 
spoke  of  my  intention  to  go,  and,  without  my  even  hinting  any  par- 
pose  to  ask  him  for  letters^  told  me  that  he  was  now  seventy-two 
years  old,  and  that  most  of  his  friends  and  correspondents  in  Europe 
had  died  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-seven  years  since  he  left  France, 
but  that  he  would  gladly  furmsh  me  with  the  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  remainder,  if  I  would  give  him  a  month's 
notice,  and  regretted  that  their  number  was  so  reduced. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  passed  as  on  the  two  days  previous ;  f(v 
•everything  is  done  with  such  regularity,  that  when  you  know  how  one 
<day  is  filled,  I  suppose  you  know  how  it  is  with  the  others.  At  eight 
•o'clock  the  first  bell  is  rung  in  the  great  hall,  and  at  nine  the  second 
mimmons  you  to  the  breakfast-room,  where  you  find  everything 
ready.  After  breakfast  every  one  goes,  as  inclination  leads  him,  to 
his  chamber,  the  drawing-room,  or  the  library.  The  children  retire 
to  their  school-room  with  their  mother,  Mr.  Jefferson  rides  to  his  mills 
on  the  Rivanna,  and  returns  at  about  twelve.  At  half  past  three  the 
great  bell  rings,  and  those  who  are  disposed  resort  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  rest  go  to  the  dining-room  at  the  second  call  of  the 
bell,  which  Is  at  four  o'clock  The  dinner  was  always  choice,  and 
served  in  the  French  style ;  but  no  wine  was  set  on  the  table  till  the 
cloth  was  removed.  The  ladies  sat  until  about  six,  then  retired,  but 
returned  with  the  tea-tray  a  little  before  seven,  and  spent  the  evening 
with  the  gentlemen ',  which  was  always  pleasant,  for  they  are  obvi- 
ously accustomed  to  join  in  the  conversation,  however  high  the  topic 
may  be.  At  about  half  past  ten,  which  seemed  to  be  their  usual  hour 
of  retiring,  {  went  to  my  chamber,  found  there  a  fire,  candle,  and  a 
servant  in  waiting  to  receive  my  orders  for  the  morning,  and  in  the 
morning  was  waked  by  his  return  to  build  the  fire. 
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To-daj,  Tuesday,  we  told  Mr.  Je£feTBon  that  we  should  leave  Mon- 
^cello  in  the  afternoon.  He  seemed  much  surprised,  and  said  as 
much  as  politeness  would  permit  on  the  badness  of  the  roads  and  the 
prospect  of  bad  weather,  to  Induce  us  to  remain  longer.  It  was  evi- 
dlent,  I  thought,  that  they  had  calculated  on  our  staying  a  week.  At 
dinner,  Mr.  Jefferson  again  urged  us  to  stay,  not  in  an  oppressive 
"way,  but  with  kind  politeness ;  and  when  the  horses  were  at  the 
door,  asked  if  he  should  not  send  them  away ;  but,  as  he  found  us 
x«8olved  on  going,  he  bade  us  farewell  in  the  heartiest  style  of  South- 
em  hospitality,  after  thrice  reminding  me  that  I  must  write  to  him 
for  letters  to  his  friends  in  Europe.  I  came  away  almost  regretting 
that  the  coach  returned  so  soon,  and  thinking,  with  General  Hamil- 
ton, that  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman  in  his  own  house. 

Two  little  incidents  which  occurred  while  we  were  at  Monticello 
ahould  not  be  passed  by.  The  night  before  we  left,  young  Randolph 
came  up  late  from  Charlottesville,  and  brought  the  astounding  news 
that  the  English  had  been  defeated  before  New  Orleans  by  Qeneral 
Jackson.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  city  would 
fall,  and  told  me  that  the  English  would  hold  it  permanently — or  for 
some  time — by  a  force  of  Sepoys  from  the  East  Indies.  He  had  gone 
to  bed,  like  the  rest  of  us  ;  but  of  course  his  grandson  went  to  his 
chamber  with  the  paper  containing  the  news.  But  the  old  philoso- 
pher refused  to  open  Ms  door,  saying  he  could  wait  till  the  morning  ; 
and  when  we  met  at  breakfast  I  found  he  had  not  yet  seen  it 

One  morning,  when  he  came  back  from  his  ride,  he  told  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, very  quietly,  that  the  dam  had  been  carried  away  the  nighl: 
before.  From  his  manner,  I  supposed  it  an  affair  of  small  conse- 
quence, but  at  Charlottesville,  on  my  way  to  Richmond,  I  found  the 
country  ringing  with  it.  Mr.  Jefferson's  great  dam  was  gone,  and  it 
would  cost  $  30,000  to  rebuild  it. 

There  is  a  breathing  of  notional  philosophy  in  Mr.  Jefferson,  —  in 
his  dress,  Ms  house,  his  conversation.  His  setness,  for  instance, 
in  wearing  very  sharp  toed  shoes,  corduroy  small-clothes,  and  red 
plush  waistcoat,  wMch  have  been  laughed  at  till  he  might  perhaps 
wisely  have  dismissed  them. 

So,  though  he  told  me  he  thought  Charron,  *'  De  la  Sagesse,"  the 
best  treatise  on  moral  pMlosophy  ever  written,  and  an  obscure  Review 
of  Montesquieu,  by  Dupont  de  Nemours,  the  best  political  work 
that  had  been  printed  for  fifty  years,  —  though  he  talked  very  freely 
of  the  natural  impossibility  that  one  generation  shotdd  bind  another 
to  pay  a  public  debt,  and  of  the  expediency  of  vesting  all  the  legisla- 
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live  anthority  of  a  State  in  one  branch,  and  the  executive  authority  in 
another,  and  leaving  them  to  govern  it  by  joint  discretion,  —  I  con- 
sidered such  opinions  simply  as  curious  inddcia  of  an  extraordinary 
character. 

GsoROETOWN,  Febroary  19,  1815w 

....  This  evening,  Mr.  Sullivan,  Colonel  Perkins,  and  myself 
passed  delightfully  at  Mr.  Thomas  Peter's,  who  married  Miss  Nellie 
Custis,  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Washington,  whom  you  see  in  the  pe- 
ture  of  "  The  Washington  Family."  They  are  both  of  the  Boston 
stamp  in  politics  ;  and  while  Mr.  Peter,  as  an  extraordinary  treat  for 
an  extraordinary  occasion,  regaled  the  ^  del^ates  "  with  a  bottle  of 
wine  from  General  Washington's  cellar,  Mr&  Peter  gave  me  an 
accoimt  of  her  grandfather's  mode  of  life  and  intercourse  with  his 
family.  He  rose  at  six  during  the  whole  year,  and  breakfasted  pre- 
cisely at  seven  in  the  summer  and  at  eight  in  winter.  After  break- 
fiast  he  went  to  his  study  for  an  hour,  which  he  devoted  to  writing 
letters ;  then  rode  out,  and  was  absent  on  his  plantation  till  two ; 
returned  and  dressed  for  dinner  carefully  ;  sat  down  to  table  at  three, 
without  waiting  for  any  guests  whom  he  might  have  invited ;  re- 
mained at  table  all  the  afternoon,  if  there  were  strangers  who  could 
claim  such  civility,  but  otherwise  retired  soon  to  his  study  ;  came  to 
tea  at  seven  or  eight,  and  finished  the  evening  with  his  feunily  and 
friends. 

Mrs.  Peter  also  gave  us,  with  a  good  deal  of  vivacity,  the  best  ac- 
count I  have  ever  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington  ;  for,  as  she  said,  she  was  too  much  of  a  Tory  to 
run,  and  therefore  was  an  eyewitness  of  what  happened.  Of  her  poli- 
tics you  may  judge  by  the  names  of  her  daughters,  one  of  whom  she 
has  called  Columbia  Washington,  another  America  Pinkney,  and  a 
third  Britannia  Wellington.  What  familiar  abbreviations  they  use  in 
common  parlance  for  those  names  I  did  not  venture  to  inquire. .... 

GKOROETOwy,  February,  1815w 

I  passed  the  whole  of  this  morning  in  the  Supreme  Court  The 
room  in  which  the  Judges  are  compelled  temporarily  to  sit  is,  like 
everything  else  that  is  official,  uncomfortable,  and  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  used.  They  sat  —  I  thought  inconveniently — 
at  the  upper  end  ;  but,  as  they  were  all  dressed  in  flowing  black  robes, 
and  were  fully  powdered,  they  looked  dignified.  Judge  Marshall  is 
such  as  I  described  him  to  you  in  Richmond  ;  Judge  Washington  is  a 
little,  sharp-faced  gentleman,  with  only  one  eye,  and  a  profusion  of 
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floinff  distributed  over  his  face  ;  and  Judge  Duval  very  like  the  late 
Vice-President  The  Court  was  opened  at  half  past  eleven,  and  Judge 
lavingston  and  Judge  Marshall  read  written  opinions  on  two  causes. 

After  a  few  moments'  pause,  they  proceeded  to  a  case  in  which 
Dexter,  Pinkney,  and  Emmett  were  counsel.  It  was  a  high  treat,  I 
afisure  you,  to  hear  these  three  lawyers  in  one  cause.  Pinkney 
opened  it  as  junior  counsel  to  Emmett ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
I  WAS  so  far  reconciled  to  his  manner  as  to  be  able  to  attend  properly 
to  his  argument  His  person,  dress,  and  style  of  speaking  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  anything  which  I  ever  saw  before,  that  I  despair  of  being 
able  to  give  you  an  idea  of  him  by  description  or  comparison. 

You  must  imagine,  if  you  can,  a  man  formed  on  nature's  most  lib- 
eral scale,  who,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  is  possessed  with  the  ambition  of 
being  a  pretty  fellow,  wears  corsets  to  diminish  his  bulk,  uses  cosmet- 
ics, as  he  told  Mrs.  Qore,  to  smooth  and  soften  a  skin  growing  some- 
"what  wrinkled  and  rigid  with  age,  and  dresses  in  a  style  which  would 
be  thought  foppish  in  a  much  younger  man.  Tou  must  imagine  such 
a  man  standing  before  the  gravest  tribunal  in  the  land,  and  engaged 
in  causes  of  the  deepest  moment ;  but  still  apparently  thinking  how 
be  can  declaim  like  a  practised  rhetorician  in  the  London  Cockpit, 
'Which  he  used  to  frequent  Tet  you  must,  at  the  same  time,  imagine 
Ilia  declamation  to  be  chaste  and  precise  in  its  language,  and  cogent, 
logical,  and  learned  in  its  argument,  free  from  the  artifice  and  affecta- 
tion of  his  manner,  and,  in  short,  opposite  to  what  you  might  fairly 
bave  expected  from  his  first  appearance  and  tones.  And  when  you 
liave  compounded  these  inconsistencies  in  your  imagination,  and 
united  qualities  which  on  common  occasions  nature  seems  to  hold 
asunder,  you  will,  perhaps,  begin  to  form  some  idea  of  what  Mr. 
Pinkney  is. 

He  spoke  about  an  hour,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Dexter,  who, 
with  that  cold  severity  which  seems  peculiarly  his  own,  alluded  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  left  alone  (his  coadjutor  not  having 
come)  to  meet  two  such  antagonists  ;  then  went  on  to  admit  all  that 
Mr.  Pinkney  had  said,  and  to  show  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case  in  hand,  and  fhially  concluded  by  setting  up  an  acute,  and,  as 
1  suppose  it  will  prove,  a  successful  defence. 

Mr.  Emmett  closed  the  cause  in  a  style  different  from  either  of  his 
predecessors.  He  is  more  advanced  in  life  than  they  are  ;  but  he  is 
yet  older  in  sorrows  than  in  years.  There  is  an  appearance  of  prema- 
tare  age  in  his  person,  and  of  a  settled  melancholy  in  his  countenance, 
which  may  be  an  index  to  all  that  we  know  of  himself  and  his  family. 
At  any  rate,  it  wins  your  interest  before  he  begins  to  speak. 
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He  Mras  well  possessed  of  his  cause,  and  spoke  with  a  heaitiness 
which  showed  that  he  desired  to  serve  his  client  rather  than  to  dis- 
play himself.  He  was  more  bold  and  free  in  his  language,  yet  per^ 
haps  equally  exact  and  perspicuous ;  and  if  Mr.  Pinkney  was  more 
formally  logical,  and  Mr.  Dexter  more  coldly  cogent,  Mr.  Emmett 
was  more  persuasive. 

When  he  had  finished,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  inter- 
ested me  so  much  that,  if  he  had  not  stopped,  I  should  have  lost  my 
dinner. 

February  21,  1815w 

I  was  in  court  all  this  morning.  The  session  was  opened  by  Judge 
Story  and  the  Chief  Justice,  who  read  elaborate  opinions.  During 
this  time  Mr.  Pinkney  was  very  restless,  frequently  moved  his  seat, 
and,  when  sitting,  showed  by  the  convulsive  twitches  of  his  face  how 
anxious  he  was  to  come  to  the  conflict.  At  last  the  judges  ceased  to 
read,  and  he  sprang  into  the  arena  like  a  lion  who  had  been  loosed 
by  his  keepers  on  the  gladiator  that  awaited  him. 

The  display  was  brilliant  Notwithstanding  the  pretension  and 
vehemence  of  his  manner,  —  though  he  treated  Mr.  Emmetty  for 
whom  I  had  been  much  interested  yesterday,  with  somewhat  coane 
contempt,  —  in  short,  notwithstanding  there  was  in  his  speech  great 
proof  of  presumption  and  affectation  ;  yet,  by  the  force  of  eloquence, 
logic,  and  legal  learning,  by  the  display  of  naked  talent,  he  made  his 
way  over  my  prejudices  and  good  feelings  to  my  admiration  and,  I 
had  almost  said,  to  my  respect  He  left  his  rival  far  behind  him  ;  he 
left  behind  him,  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  moment,  all  the  public  speak- 
ing I  had  ever  heard.  With  more  cogency  than  Mr.  Dexter,  he  has 
more  vivacity  than  Mr.  Otis  ;  with  Mr.  Sullivan's  extraordinary  flu- 
ency, he  seldom  or  never  fails  to  employ  precisely  the  right  phrase ; 
and  with  an  arrangement  as  logical  and  luminous  as  Judge  Jackson's, 
he  unites  an  overflowing  imagination.  It  is,  however,  in  vain  to  com- 
pare him  with  anybody  or  everybody  whom  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  hearing,  for  he  is  unlike  and,  I  suspect,  above  them  alL 

He  spoke  about  three  hours  and  a  half,  and  when  he  sat  down, 
Emmett  rose  very  gravely.  "  The  gentleman,"  said  the  grand  Irish- 
man, in  a  tone  of  repressed  feeling  which  went  to  my  heart,  —  "  the 
gentleman  yesterday  announced  to  the  court  his  purpose  to  show  that 
I  was  mistaken  in  every  statement  of  facts  and  every  conclusion  of 
law  which  I  had  laid  before  it  Of  his  success  to-day  the  court  alone 
have  a  right  to  judge  ;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that,  in  my 
estimation,  the  manner  of  announcing  his  threat  of  yesterday,  and  of 
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attempting  to  fulfil  it  to-day,  was  not  veiy  courteous  to  a  stranger,  an 
tf^ualf  and  one  who  is  so  truly  inclined  to  honor  his  talents  and  learn- 
ing. It  is  a  manner  which  I  am  persuaded  he  did  not  learn  in  the 
polite  circles  in  Europe,  to  which  he  referred,  and  which  1  sincerely 
wish  he  had  forgotten  there,  wherever  he  may  have  leanit  it" 

Mr.  Pinkney  replied  in  a  few  words  of  cold  and  inefficient  explana- 
tion, which  only  made  me  think  yet  less  well  of  him,  and  impelled 
me  to  feel  almost  sorry  that  I  had  been  obliged  so  much  to  admire 
his  high  talents  and  success.* 

BALTDfORE,  March  1,  1815. 

I  called  this  morning  on  the  venerable  Archbishop  CarrolL  The 
good  old  man  was  employed  in  writing  a  pastoral  letter  to  his  Massa- 
chusetts diocesan.  By  lus  side  was  a  beautiful  copy  of  Tasso's  "  Jem- 
salem  Delivered,"  open  on  a  frame,  an  apt  indication  of  the  union  of 
letters  with  official  duties.  He  recollected  me,  inquired  after  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  his  library,  and  seemed  interested  in  what  I  told  him. 
When  I  came  away  he  bestowed  a  patriarchal  benediction  upon  me. 

I  dined  at  Mr.  Robert  Oliver's,  with  a  huge  company  of  some  of  the 
more  considerable  men  of  Maryland  ;  the  most  distinguished  being 
Mr.  Charles  CarroU,  the  friend  of  Washington,  one  of  the  three  sur- 
viving signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  one  time  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States,  and  the  richest  landholder,  1  suppose,  in  the 
country.  At  eighty  he  reads  and  enjoys  his  classical  books  more 
than  most  yoimg  men  of  the  present  generation.  He  is  a  specimen  of 
the  old  r^ffime^  one  of  the  few  who  remain  to  us  as  monuments  of  the 
Yjest  bred  and  best  educated  among  our  fathers.  He  wears  large  gold 
Imckles  in  lus  shoes  and  broad  lace  ruffles  over  lus  hands  and  bosom, 
^the  fashion,  I  suppose,  of  the  year  '60.  His  manner  has  a  grave  and 
stately  politeness,  and  his  tact  and  skill  in  conversation  lead  him  to 
^the  subjects  most  familiar  to  his  hearer ;  while  he  is  so  well  read  that 
^e  appears  to  have  considered  each  himself 

Mr.  Ticknor,  like  all  young  men  of  full  minds  and  warm 
iliearts,  was  a  frequent  and  copious  correspondent.  Of  the  letters 
"written  to  his  friends  before  his  departure  for  Europe,  many  are 
mtiH  preserved,  and  of  these  two  are  given  as  specimens  of  his 
intellectual  activity  and  the  warmth  of  his  affections.     The 

*  The  case  in  which  Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  Emmett  came  into  collision, 
described  in  this  letter,  wan  the  Nereide,  reported  in  9  Cranch,  388.  That 
spoken  of  in  the  previous  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Dexter  was  opposed  to  Mr. 
Pinkney  and  Mr.  Emmett,  must  have  been  The  Frances,  9  Cranch,  183. 
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sketch  of  Mr.  Jefi&ey,  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Daveis,  will  be  reoog- 
nljsed  as  an  admirable  pen-portrait,  especially  for  so  young  an 
artist  The  power  of  drawing  characters  with  a  firm  and  dis- 
criminating touch  does  not  usually  come  till  later  in  life.  Mr. 
Jeffrey  came  to  America  in  a  cartel,  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
'  Having,  in  Edinbuigh,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Wilkes, 
of  New  York,  he  crossed  the  ocean  to  seek  her  for  his  wife,  and 
won  her. 

To  Edward  T.  Channing. 

Essex  St.,  April,  1812,  11  P.  K. 

Dear  Ned, — By  Jove,  you  are  a  rare  one  !  Nature  may  run  over 
all  the  old  spoons  in  her  mint,  and  never  make  two  ninepences  like 
yoo.  Two  such  as  you  don't  come  in  one  generation.  '^  Non  terra 
duos  soles,  neque  Asia,  duos  reges  tolerare  potest "  ;  and  if  two  Ned 
Channings  should  fall  together,  the  world  would  not  know  which  end 
it  stood  upon.  Only  an  hour  ago  you  went  off,  convincing  me  that  I 
was  a  fool,  and  did  not  know  my  Horace.  Tou  shut  up  my  mouth, 
when  I  was  right,  by  a  sleight  of  hand  peculiar  to  yourself ;  and  these 
presents  are  to  let  you  know  that  I  shall  understand  you  for  the 
future. 

Touching  that  passage,  —  Sat  1,  line  100,  —  the  facts  are  these. 
Horace,  in  conversation  with  a  miser,  endeavors  to  dissuade  him  from 
parsimony,  by  telling  him  that  one  Numidius  had  his  brains  beat  out 
for  it  by  his  servant  This  wench  he  calls  "  fortissima  Tyndaii- 
darum,''  not  because  she  was  one  of  the  descendants  of  Tyndarus,  but 
because  she  was  more  brave  than  the  daughters  of  Tyndarus,  Helen 
and  Clytenmestra,  who  had  murdered  their  husbands,  Deiphobus  and 
Agamemnon.  Tbe  same  objection,  therefore,  lies  against  this,  which 
meets  us  in  Paradise  Lost,  Book  IV.  ;  for  Horace  had  no  more  right  to 
say  that  this  liberta  was  the  boldest  of  the  daughters  of  Tyndarus  — 
when  she  was  none  of  them  —  than  Milton  had  to  caU  "  Adam  the 
goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom  his  sons." 

The  cases,  you  must  confess,  are  parallel,  and,  to  save  your  feelings, 
literaiy  vanity,  etc.,  etc.,  1  will  acknowledge  that  the  case  of  Milton 
is  the  strongest  and  most  obvious. 

Homer,  however,  settles  the  whole  question.  He  says  that  Thetis 
went  to  heaven  and  implored  Jupiter  to  honor  her  son,  telling  h\m^ 
as  a  motive,  that  his  life  would  be  very  short  But,  on  your  ground, 
how  coidd  he  be  the  most  short-lived  of  the  rest  ? 
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Mj  last  example  is  similar  to  this  one.  In  enumerating  the  Qre- 
heroes,  and  assigning  them  their  several  qualities  and  yirtuesi  he 
^ves  NireuB  beauty. 

Here  it  is  again.  Milton  is  a  fool  to  this  !  The  example  is  tangi- 
l^le,  —  it  cannot  be  evaded ;  you  may  as  well  try  to  jump  clear  of 
space,  or  forget  yourself  into  nonentity,  as  to  run  away  from  it  To 
xnake  assurance  doubly  certain,  however,  1  will  show  you,  on  the  au- 
'^ority  of  Pope,  that  1  have  not  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  passages 
^  cite.    The  fiist  is  done  badly  enough,  to  be  sure  :  — 

**  Some  mark  of  honor  on  my  son  bestow, 
And  pay  in  glory  what  in  life  you  owe. 
Fame  is  at  least  by  heav'nly  promise  dne 
To  life  80  short/'  eta 

TXhifl  is  miserable  enough ;  the  other  is  better  :  — 

**  Nirens,  in  faultless  shape  and  blooming  grace, 
The  loveliest  youth  of  all  the  Qrecian  race." 

I  suppose  you  are  convinced  against  your  will ;  and  I  kr  e  front, 
Sndibras  what  I  am  to  expect  in  such  a  case  ;  but  still,  in  8{>ite  of 
jjrecedent  and  authority,  I  calculate  on  your  submission  to  Horace^ 
Somer,  Milton,  and  Qeorge  Ticknor !     Vive  <Uque  vale. 

To  Charles  S.  Daveib,  Portland. 

Boston,  Febmary  8, 1814. 

^  If  all  the  world  had  their  deserts,"  said  the  heir-apparent  of  Den- 
Xnark  in  my  hearing  last  night,  ^*  who  should  escape  whipping ) " 
.And  so,  my  dear  Charles,  though  I  knew  when  I  received  your  letter, 
9  few  moments  ago,  that  it  was  a  great  deal  more  than  I  deserved,  yet 
X  feh  much  less  compunction,  I  fear,  than  I  ought,  and  less  than  I 
should  have  felt,  if  I  had  not  been  persuaded  that  other  people  were 
'^he  objects  of  greater  kindness  than  they  merit  .... 

I  had  seriously  intended  to  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  Abraham  of     1 
'Uie  ^Edinburgh  Review,"  while  I  was  running  over  with  specula-    : 
"^ions  and  opinions  about  him  ;  and  as  you  seem  to  regret  that  I  did 
^3iOty  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  hear  too  much  about  a  man  who  exer-    . 
^dses  some  influence  over  every  one  of  us,  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
^ve  you  a  page  about  him. 

You  are  to  imagine,  then,  before  you,  a  short,  stout,  little  gentleman, 
^bout  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  with  a  very  red  face,  black  hair,  and 
black  eyes.    Tou  are  to  suppose  him  to  possess  a  very  gay  and  ani- 
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mated  countenance,  and  you  are  to  see  in  him  all  the  reBtlessneas  of 
a  will-o'-wisp,  and  all  that  fitful  irregularity  in  his  movements  which 
you  have  heretofore  appropriated  to  the  pasteboard  Merry  Andre¥re 
whose  limbs  are  jerked  about  with  a  wire.  These  you  are  to  interpret 
as  the  natural  indications  of  the  impetuous  and  impatient  character 
which  a  further  acquaintance  develops. 

He  enters  a  room  with  a  countenance  so  satisfied,  and  a  step  so 
light  and  almost  fcmtastic,  that  all  your  previous  impressions  of  the 
dignity  and  severity  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review "  are  immediately 
put  to  flight,  and,  passing  at  once  to  the  opposite  extreme,  you  might, 
perhaps,  imagine  him  to  be  frivolous,  vain,  and  supercilious.  He 
accosts  you,  too,  with  a  freedom  and  familiarity  which  may,  perhaps, 
put  you  at  your  ease  and  render  conversation  unceremonious ;  but 
which,  as  I  observed  in  several  instances,  were  not  very  tolerable  to 
those  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  the  delicacy  and  decorum 
of  refined  society.  Mr.  Jef&ey,  therefore,  I  remarked,  often  suffered 
from  the  prepossessions  of  those  he  met,  before  any  r^;ular  conversa- 
tion commenced,  and  almost  before  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  heard. 
It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  be  long  in  his  presence  without  under- 
standing something  of  his  real  character,  —  for  the  same  promptness 
and  assurance  which  mark  his  entrance  into  a  room  cany  him  at  once 
into  conversation.  The  moment  a  topic  is  suggested  —  no  matter 
what  or  by  whom  —  he  comes  forth,  and  the  first  thing  you  observe 
is  his  singular  fluency. 

He  bursts  upon  you  with  a  torrent  of  remarks,  and  you  are  for 
some  time  so  much  amused  with  his  earnestness  and  volubility,  that 
you  foiget  to  ask  yourself  whether  they  have  either  appropriateness  or 
meaning.  When,  however,  you  come  to  consider  his  remarks  closely, 
you  are  surprised  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  his  prodigious  rapid- 
ity, the  current  of  his  language  never  flows  faster  than  the  current  of 
his  thoughts.  You  are  surprised  to  discover  that  he  is  never,  like 
other  impetuous  speakers,  driven  to  amplification  and  repetition  in 
order  to  gain  time  to  collect  and  arrange  his  ideas  ;  you  are  surprised 
to  find  that,  while  his  conversation  is  poured  forth  in  such  a  fervor 
and  tumult  of  eloquence  that  you  can  scarcely  follow  or  comprehend 
it,  it  b  fitill  OS  compact  and  logical  as  if  he  were  contending  for  a  vic- 
tory in  the  schools  or  for  a  decision  from  the  bench. 

After  all  this,  however,  you  do  not  begin  to  understand  Mr.  Jef- 
frey's character ;  for  it  is  not  until  you  become  interested  in  the  mere 
discussion,  until  you  forget  his  earnestness,  his  volubility,  and  his 
skilly  that  you  begin  to  feel  something  of  the  full  extent  of  bis  powers. 
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Yoa  do  noty  till  then,  see  with  how  strong  and  steady  a  hand  he  seizes 
the  subject,  and  with  what  ease,  as  well  as  dexterity,  he  turns  and 
examines  it  on  every  side.  You  are  not,  until  then,  convinced  that 
he  but  plays  with  what  is  the  labor  of  ordinary  minds,  and  that  half 
his  faculties  are  not  called  into  exercise  by  what  you  at  first  supposed 
would  tax  his  whole  strength.  And,  after  all,  you  are  able  to  esti- 
mate him,  not  by  what  you  witness,  —  for  he  is  always  above  a  topic 
which  can  be  made  the  subject  of  conversation,  —  but  by  what  you 
imagine  he  would  be  able  to  do  if  he  were  excited  by  a  great  and  dif- 
ficult subject  and  a  powerful  adversary. 

With  all  this,  he  preserves  in  your  estimation  a  transparent  simpli^ 
city  of  character.  You  are  satisfied  that  he  does  nothing  for  effect 
and  show  ;  you  see  that  he  never  chooses  the  subject,  and  never  leads 
the  conversation  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  display  his  own  powers  and 
acquirements.  You  see  that  he  is  not  ambitious  of  being  thought  a 
wit ;  and  that,  when  he  has  been  most  fortunate  in  his  aigument  or 
illustration,  he  never  looks  round,  as  some  great  men  do,  to  observe 
what  impression  he  has  produced  upon  his  hearers.  In  short,  you 
could  not  be  in  his  presence  an  hour  without  being  convinced  that  he 
has  neither  artifice  nor  affectation  ;  that  he  does  not  talk  from  the 
pride  of  skill  or  of  victory,  but  because  his  mind  is  full  to  overflow- 
ing, and  conversation  is  his  relief  and  pleasure. 

But,  notwithstanding  everybody  saw  and  acknowledged  these  traits 
in  Mr.  Jeffrey's  character,  he  was  very  far  from  winning  the  good 
opinion  of  alL  There  were  still  not  a  few  who  complained  that  he 
was  supercilious,  and  that  he  thought  himself  of  a  different  and  higher 
Older  from  those  he  met ;  that  he  had  been  used  to  dictate  until  he 
was  unwilling  to  listen,  and  that  he  had  been  fed  upon  admiration 
until  it  had  become  common  food,  and  he  received  it  as  a  matter  of 
courB& 

There  is  some  ground  for  this  complaint ;  but  I  think  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  should  take  its  edge  from  censure.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  enough  of  that  amiable  feeling  from  which  polite- 
ness and  the  whole  system  of  the  petite  morale  springs,  but  that  he 
has  not  learned  the  necessary  art  of  distributing  it  in  judicious  pro- 
portions. He  shows  the  same  degree  of  deference  to  every  one  he 
meets ;  and,  therefore,  while  he  flatters  by  his  civility  those  who  are 
little  accustomed  to  attention  from  their  superiors,  he  disappoints  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  those  who  have  received  the  homage  of  all 
around  them  until  it  has  become  a  part  of  their  just  expectations  and 
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Thisy  at  least,  was  the  distmction  here.  The  yoang  men  and  the 
literaiy  men  all  admired  him ;  the  old  men  and  the  politicians  fomid 
their  opinions  and  dignity  too  little  regarded  by  the  impetuous  stran- 
ger. The  reasons  of  this  are  to  be  sought,  I  should  think,  in  his  edu- 
cation and  constitution ;  and  I  was,  therefore,  not  disposed  to  like 
him  the  less  for  his  defect.  I  was  not  disposed  to  claim  from  a  man 
who  must  have  passed  his  youth  in  severe  and  solitary  study,  and 
who  was  not  brought  into  that  class  of  society  which  refines  and  fiaah- 
ions  all  the  external  expressions  of  character,  until  his  mind  and 
habits  were  matured,  and  he  was  brought  there  to  be  admired  and  to 
dictate,  —  I  was  not  disposed  to  claim  from  him  that  gentleness  and 
delicacy  of  manners  which  are  acquired  only  by  early  discipline,  and 
which  are  most  obvious  in  those  who  have  received,  perhaps,  their 
very  character  and  direction  frt>m  early  collision  with  their  superiors 
in  station  or  talents. 

Besides,  even  admitting  that  Mr.  JefiErey  could  have  been  early 
introduced  to  refined  society,  still  I  do  not  think  lus  character  would 
have  been  much  changed  ;  or,  if  it  had  been,  that  it  would  have  been 
changed  for  the  better.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
have  drilled  him  into  the  strict  forms  of  society  and  bimsSdnce  with- 
out taking  from  him  something  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  lose. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  prodigious  rapidity  in  his  mind  which 
could  not  be  taken  away  without  diminiRhing  its  force  ;  and  yet  it  is 
this  rapidity,  I  think,  which  often  offended  some  of  my  elder  friends, 
in  the  form  of  impatience  and  abruptness.  He  has,  too,  a  promptness 
and  decision  which  contribute,  no  doubt,  to  the  general  power  of  his 
mind,  and  certainly  could  not  be  repressed  without  taking  away  much 
of  that  zeal  which  carries  him  forward  in  his  labors,  and  gives  ao 
lively  an  interest  to  his  conversation  ;  yet  you  could  not  be  an  hour 
in  his  presence  without  observing  that  his  promptness  and  decision 
very  often  make  him  appear  peremptory  and  assuming. 

In  short,  he  has  such  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  almost  all  the 
subjects  of  human  knowledge,  and  consequently  such  an  intimate 
conviction  that  he  is  right,  and  such  a  habit  of  carrying  his  point ;  he 
passes,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  such  intuitive  rapidity  from  Uiought  to 
thought,  and  subject  to  subject,  —  that  his  mind  is  completely  occu- 
pied and  satisfied  with  its  own  knowledge  and  operations,  and  has  no 
attention  left  to  bestow  on  the  tones  and  manners  of  expression.  He 
is,  in  fact,  so  much  absorbed  with  the  weightier  matters  of  the  discus- 
sion, —  with  the  subject,  the  argument,  and  the  illustrations,  —  that 
he  forgets  the  small  tithe  of  humility  and  forbearance  which  he  owes 
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to  eveiy  one  with  whom  he  converses  ;  and  I  was  not  one  of  those 
who  ever  wished  to  conect  his  forgetfulness,  or  remind  him  of  his 
debt 

You  will  gather  from  these  desultory  and  diffuse  remarks,  that  I 

was  very  much  delighted  with  Mr.  Jefi&ey All  that  he  knew 

—  and,  as  fjEur  as  I  could  judge,  his  learning  is  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  man  I  ever  met  —  seemed  completely  incorporated  and 
identified  with  his  own  mind  ;  and  I  cannot,  perhaps,  give  you  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  commanded  it,  and  of  the 
consequent  facility  and  fluency  of  his  conversation,  than  by  saying, 
with  Mr.  Ames,  that  ''he  poured  it  out  like  water.** 

You  have  by  this  time,  I  suspect,  heard  enough  of  Mr.  Jeffrey ;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  I  thought  I  should  send  you 
when  I  began,  as  soon  as  I  received  yours.  I  was  very  soon  inteiv 
rapted.  The  next  day  was  Edward  Everett's  ordination,  but  still  I 
wrote  a  little.  Yesterday  I  added  another  page,  and  this  morning 
(February  11)  have  finished  it  I  hope  it  has  coherence  and  con- 
fiiiten^.  •  .  .  • 

YouiB  affectionately^ 

Qia  TiosiroB. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Departure  for  Europe.  —  Arrival  in  England. — State  of  feeling  there, 

—  Mr.  Roscoe.  —  Chirk  Castle,  —  Dr.  Parr. — Arrival  in  London.  — 
Mr.  Vaughan. — Mr.  Sharp.  —  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  —  Gifford. — 
Lord  Byron.  —  Anecdotes  of  Bonaparte.  —  Mr.  Murray.  —  Mr.  West. 

—  Mr.  CampheU.  —  Mrs,  Siddons.  —  Leaves  London.  —  Arrival  in 
Gattingen. 

MR.  TICKNOR  was  now  twenty-three'  years  old,  in  full 
vigor  of  health  and  activity  of  mind,  having  faithfully 
used  his  powers  and  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, both  of  books  and  men.  In  person  he  was  slight,  of 
medium  height,  and  well  proportioned.  He  was  light  and  active 
in  his  movements,  and  continued  so  through  Ufa  His  com- 
plexion was  dark  and  rich ;  his  eyes,  laige,  and  so  dark  that  they 
might  almost  be  called  black,  were  very  bright  and  expressive. 
His  hair,  also  dark,  was  thick,  and  inclined  to  curL  His  memory 
was  exact  and  retentive,  enabling  him  to  enrich  conversation  with 
fact,  anecdote,  and  quotation.  His  vivacity  of  feeling,  quick 
perceptions,  and  ready  sympathy  not  only  made  him  socially 
attractive,  but  secured  him  attached  Mends. 

He  was  cordially  welcomed  in  the  society  of  Boston,  and  was  a 
favored  guest  in  its  best  houses.  Intercourse  with  cultivated 
minds,  the  affection  of  a  few  friends  of  his  own  age  and  similar 
tastes,  and  the  happy  influences  of  his  home  were  necessities  to 
him ;  while,  with  fresh,  unworn  spirits,  he  enjoyed,  like  others, 
the  forms  and  amusements  of  general  society. 

He  had  now  completed,  as  far  as  was  possible,  his  preparation 
for  a  residence  and  course  of  study  abroad ;  and,  on  reaching  home 
after  his  journey  to  Virginia,  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  his 
passage  had  been  taken  for  the  voyage.  During  his  absence 
several  of  his  friends  had  decided  to  go  to  Europe,  some  in 
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seaich  of  health  and  some  of  instraction ;  and  his  father,  antici- 
pating his  wishes,  had  seemed  for  him  a  place  in  the  same  vessel. 
The  separation  from  home  cost  him  a  severe  struggle,  and 
nothing  could  have  enabled  him  to  keep  his  resolution  but  the 
dear  perception  that  it  was  the  only  means  by  which  he  could 
fit  himself  for  future  usefulness  in  the  path  he  had  chosen.  He  ' 
sailed  in  the  Liverpool  packet,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1815.  He 
had  the  happiness  of  the  companionship  of  four  of  his  most  valued 
and  intimate  friends,  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Edward  Everett,  and  Mr.  Haven,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Among 
other  passengers  were  two  young  sons  of  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  on  their  way  to  join  their  father,  then  United  States 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Mr.  Ticknor  wrote  many  pages  during  his  voyage  to  his  &ther 
and  mother,  full  of  affection  and  cheering  thoughts,  and  giving 
incidents  and  details,  to  amuse  their  solitary  hours.  The  last 
page  gives  his  first  natural  feeling  at  the  startling  news  that  met 
the  passengers  as  they  entered  the  Mersey. 

May  11, 1815,  OTening. 

The  pilot  who  is  carrying  us  into  Liverpool,  told  us  of  Bonaparte's 
return  to  Paris,  and  re-establishment  at  the  head  of  the  French  Empire. 
We  did  not  believe  it ;  but  from  another  pilot-boat,  which  we  have 
just  spoken,  we  have  received  an  account  which  is  but  too  sufficient  a 
confirmation  of  the  story.  Even  in  this  age  of  tremoidous  revolu- 
tions,  we  have  had  none  so  appalling  as  this.  We  cannot  measure  or 
comprehend  it  ...  .  When  Napoleon  was  rejected  from  France, 
eveiy  man  in  Christendom,  of  honest  principles  and  feelings,  felt  as  if 
a  weight  of  danger  had  been  lifted  from  his  prospects,  —  as  if  be  had 
a  surer  hope  of  going  down  to  his  grave  in  peace,  and  leaving  an 
inheritance  to  his  children.  But  now  the  whole  complexion  of  the 
world  is  changed  again.  ....  God  only  can  foresee  the  consequen- 
ces, and  He  too  can  control  them.  Terrible  as  the  convulsion  may  be, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  purification  of  the  corrupt  governments  of 
Europe,  and  for  the  final  repose  of  the  world. 

Many  years  later  he  dictated  his  recollections  of  the  state  of 
feeling  he  observed  on  his  arrival  in  England. 

In  May,  1815, 1  arrived  in  LiverpooL  When  I  left  Boston,  Bona- 
parte was  in  Elba,  and  all  Europe  in  a  state  of  profound  peace.    The 
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pilot  came  on  board  as  we  appioached  tlie  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  and 
told  us  that  Bonaparte  was  in  Paris,  and  that  eyerything  was  pie- 
paring  for  a  general  war  against  him.  Having  been  bred  in  the 
strictest  school  of  Federalism,  I  felt  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
English  people  felt,  in  that  anxious  crisis  of  their  national  afbin ; 
but,  on  reaching  Liverpool,  I  soon  found  that  not  a  few  people  looked 
upon  the  matter  quite  differently.  Mr.  Roecoe,  mild  and  philosoph- 
ical in  his  whole  character,  was  opposed  to  the  war,  and,  at  a  diimer 
at  Allerton,  gave  the  usual  whig  argument  against  it,  in  a  manner 
that  very  much  surprised  me. 

On  my  way  up  to  London  I  stopped  at  Hatton,  and  made  a  visit  to 
Dr.  Parr.  He  certainly  was  not  very  gentle  or  philosophic  in  his 
opposition.  ^  Sir,''  said  he,  in  his  solemn,  dogmatical  manner,  with  his 
peculiar  lisp,  which  always  had  something  droll  about  it,  —  '^  thir,  I 
should  not  think  I  had  done  my  duty,  if  I  went  to  bed  any  night 
without  praying  for  the  success  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 
•  .  •  .  • 

Another  fact  belonging  to  this  period  and  state  of  feeling  in  Eng- 
land was  told  me  at  Keswick,  in  1819,  by  Mr.  Southey.  He  said 
that  in  the  spring  of  1815  he  was  employed  in  writing  an  article  frar 
the  "Quarterly  Review"  upon  the  life  and  achievements  of  Lord 
Wellington.  He  wrote  in  haste  the  remarkable  paper  which  has 
since  been  published  more  than  once,  and  the  number  of  the  "  Re- 
view "  containing  it  was  urged  through  the  press,  so  as  to  influence 
public  opinion  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  encourage  the  hearts  of 
men  throughout  the  country  for  the  great  contest 

At  the  same  time  a  number  of  the  "  Edinburgh  "  was  due.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  had  written  an  able  and  elaborate  article,  to  show 
that  the  war  ought  to  have  been  avoided,  and  that  its  consequences  to 
England  could  only  be  unfortunate  and  inglorious.  The  number  was 
actually  printed,  stitched,  and  ready  for  distribution ;  but  it  was 
thought  better  to  wait  a  little  for  fear  of  accidents,  and  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  using  it  instantly  after  the  first  reverse  should  occur, 
and  to  give  it  the  force  of  prophecy. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  came  like  a  thunder-clap.  The  article  was 
suppressed,  and  one  on  "  Gall  and  his  Craniology  "  was  substituted 
for  it.  There  it  may  still  be  found.  I  think  Mr.  Southey  said  he 
had  seen  the  repudiated  article. 

While  in  Liverpool,  Mr.  Ticknor  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Roscoe,  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  as  well  as  fame, 
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and  gives  a  sketch  of  him  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Da- 
veia :  — 

^  Of  the  acquaintances  whom  I  found  or  formed  in  Liverpool,  1 
know  not  that  you  will  be  much  interested  to  hear  of  any  but  Mr. 
Boscoe,  whom  you  already  know  as  an  author,  and  probably  as  the 
Lorenzo  of  his  native  city ;  for,  like  the  happy  subject  he  has  chosen, 
he  is  himself  a  lover  of,  and  a  proficient  in,  the  fine  arts,  and  has 
done  more  to  encourage  and  patronize  learning  than  all  Ids  fellow- 
citizens  put  together.  But  he  is  now  beginning  to  bend  with  age,  and 
has  retired  from  active  pursuits,  both  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
banker.  Still,  however,  he  loves  society,  and  his  fine  house  (Allerton 
Hall,  eight  miles  from  Liverpool)  is  open  to  all  strangers,  —  whose 
company  he  even  solicits.  There  he  lives  in  a  style  of  splendor  suited 
to  lus  ample  fortune  ;  and,  what  is  singular,  he  lives  on  the  very 
estate  where  his  father  was  gardener  and  his  mother  housekeeper. 
There  I  passed  one  day  with  him,  and  called  on  him  afterwards  and 
spent  a  couple  of  hoursi  and  found  him  exceedingly  simple  in  his 
manners,  and  uncommonly  pleasant  in  his  conversation. 

^  For  a  man  of  sixty-five,  his  vivacity  and  enthusiasm  were  veiy 
remarkable,  and  were  very  remarkably  expressed,  as  he  showed  me  a 
laige  collection  of  Bums's  original  MSS.,  beginning  with  the  earliest 
effusions,  as  contained  in  the  copy-books  mentioned,  I  believe,  in  his 
brother's  letter  to  Dr.  Currie,  and  ending  with  the  last  letter  he  ever 
wrote, —  the  letter  to  his  wife, — which,  if  I  recollect  right,  concludes 
Dr.  Cnrrie's  collection.  These  papers,  Mr.  Roscoe  seems  to  preserve 
with  a  sort  of  holy  reverence,  and  he  read  me  from  among  them  sev- 
eral characteristic  love-letters,  and  some  Jacobite  pieces  of  poetry, 
which  have  never  been,  and  never  will  be  published,  with  a  degree 
of  feeling  which  woidd  have  moved  me  in  one  of  my  own  age,  and 
was  doubly  interesting  in  an  old  man." 

Mr.  Ticknor  left  Liverpool  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  arrived  in 
London  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  travelling  in  the  leisurely 
style  of  those  days ;  passing  through  Chester,  St.  Asaph's,  Llan- 
goUen,  Shrewsbury,  Birmingham,  and  Warwick ;  everywhere 
charmed  with  the  aspect  of  a  rich  and  cultivated  country  glowing 
with  the  bloom  and  verdure  of  an  English  spring.  Li  addition  to  a 
copious  correspondence  with  relatives  and  friends  at  home,  it  was 
hb  custom  to  keep  fiill  journals  of  his  life  and  experiences  during 
his  whole  residence  in  Europe,  from  which  we  shall  often  draw. 
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JOURNAL. 

May  20, 1815.  —  A  few  miles  after  we  left  the  valley  [Llangollenl 
to  which  we  cast  back  many  a  longing,  lingering  look,  we  came  to 
Chirk  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Middletons ;  which  seems,  in  all  its  more 
ancient  division,  one  extensive  monument  of  fidelity  to  the  Stuarts. 
Even  the  old  housekeeper,  who  showed  us  the  apartments,  was  a 
thorough  Jacobite.  The  banqueting-room  was  filled  with  pictores 
which  proved  their  sufferings  from  Cromwell,  and  thdr  loyalty  to 
their  sovereign  ;  and  the  chamber  of  state  was  preserved  with  a  sort 
of  reverence  in  the  same  condition,  with  the  same  tapestiy,  f umituie^ 
and  bedclothes  that  it  had  when  Charles  L  slept  there,  on  his  way  to 
his  ruin  at  Chester.  Among  the  fine  pictures  in  the  collection,  I  was 
struck  with  that  of  a  beautiful  lady,  with  an  imcommonly  meek  and 
subdued  expression  of  countenance,  and  dressed  in  the  humble  weeds 
of  a  nun.  I  inquired  of  the  old  housekeeper,  who  claimed  to  know 
the  private  history  of  every  piece  of  furniture  in  the  establishment^ 
who  the  nun  was.  "  She  was  the  sister  of  Owen  Tudor,"  the  old  lady 
replied,  ''but  no  nun  at  all,  sir,  for  her  seventh  husband  was  a 
3iiddleton,  and  that 's  the  reason  the  picture  is  here.  They  tell  an 
odd  story,"  the  old  lady  went  on,  ^  that  when  she  was  riding  to  the 
buiying  of  her  fourth,  the  gentleman  she  was  behind  —  for  it  was 
before  carriages  were  known  in  England  —  thought  it  was  best  to  be 
in  season,  and  so  put  the  question  to  her  as  they  came  home  from  the 
grave.  She  told  him,  she  was  very  sorry  indeed  he  was  too  late,  but 
if  sheliad  that  melancholy  office  to  perform  again,  she  would  certainly 
remember  him." 

Hatton,  May  23,  1815.  —  Dr.  Parr  lives  at  Hatton,  but  four  miles 
from  Warwick,  tmd  I  was  resolved  not  to  pass  so  near  to  one  who  is 
the  best  LaHn  scholar,  and  almost  the  best  Greek  one  in  England, 
without  seeing  him,  at  least  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Roscoe  had  volun- 
teered me  a  letter,  but  I  left  Liverpool  half  a  day  before  1  intended, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  I  did  not  receive  it  till  I  reached 
London.  So  I  went  to  the  doctor's  with  a  traveller's  efl5x)ntery,  and 
sent  in  a  note,  asking  leave  to  visit  him,  as  a  stranger.  He  came  out 
to  the  carriage  immediately,  —  received  me  with  a  solemnity  of 
politeness  which  would  have  been  grotesque,  if  it  had  not  obviously 
been  well  meant,  —  earned  me  in,  asked  me  to  stay  to  dinner,  —  and 
come  again  when  1  had  more  time;  and,  in  fact,  treated  me  with  as 
much  kindness  as  if  I  had  carried  a  volume  of  introductions.  He  is, 
I  should  think,  about  seventy ;  and  though  a  good  deal  smaller,  looks 
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eomewhat  like  his  old  fidend  Dr.  Johnaan^  —  wears  just  such  a  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  the  same  kind  of  dirty  bob-wig,  —  and  rolls  him- 
self about  in  his  chair,  as  Boswell  tells  us  Johnson  did.  His  conver- 
sation was  fluent  and  various,  —  full  of  declamation  and  sounding 
phrases  like  his  writings,  —  and  as  dictatorial  as  an  emperor's.  He 
chose  those  subjects  which  he  thought  would  be  most  interesting 
to  me ;  and,  though  he  often  mistook  in  this,  he  never  failed  to  be 
amusing. 

On  American  politics,  he  was  bold  and  decisive.  He  thought  we 
had  ample  cause  for  war,  and  seemed  to  have  a  very  favorable  opinion 
of  our  principal  men,  such  as  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and  our  late 
measures,  such  as  Monroe's  conscription  plan,  and  the  subject  of  tak- 
ing Canada, — though  it  was  evident  enough  that  he  knew  little  about 
any  of  them.  **  Thirty  years  ago,"  said  he  in  a  ^lemn  to^e,  which 
would  have  been  worthy  of  Johnson, —  "thirty  years  ago,  sir,  I 
tomed  on  my  heel  when  I  heard  you  called  rebeU,  and  I  was  always 
f^ad  that  you  beat  us.''  He  made  some  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
oior  learning  and  universities,  of  which  he  was  profoundly  ignorant, 
and  spoke  of  the  state  of  religion  in  our  section  of  the  country  —  in 
particular  of  Br.  Freeman's  alterations  of  the  Liturgy,  which  he  had 
seen  —  with  a  liberal  respect,  much  beyond  what  I  should  have  ex- 
pected from  a  Churchman.  When  I  came  away,  he  followed  me  to 
the  door,  with  many  expressions  of  kindness,  and  many  invitations 
to  come  and  spend  some  time  with  him,  on  my  return  to  England, 
and  finally  took  leave  of  me  with  a  bow,  whose  stately  and  awkward 
courtesy  will  always  be  present  in  my  memory  whenever  I  think  of 

Tfia  first  evening  in  London  was  spent  at  the  theatre,  witness- 
ing the  performance  of  Miss  O'Neil  in  "  The  Gamester,"  of  whom 
he  thus  writes  to  his  father :  "  I  can  truly  say  I  never  knew 
what  acting  was  until  I  saw  her,*  The  play  was  *  The  Game- 
ster.' I  cried  like  a  school-boy,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
John  Bulls  who  were  around  me  in  the  pit.  All  night  my 
dreams  did  homage  to  the  astonishing  powers  of  this  actress,  and 
my  first  waking  imaginations  this  morning  still  dwelt  on  the 

*  nils  must  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  power  Ifias  O'Neil  exerdsed,  for  Ifr. 
Tleknor  had  often  seen  Cooke  in  Boston,  and  placed  his  acting  above  that  of 
any  male  actor  whom  he  saw  in  Europe.  He  saw  Cooke  in  Shylock  nine  times 
in  sncceaslony  generally  leaving  the  theatre  after  Shylock's  last  scene. 
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hysterical  laugh  when  she  was  carried  off  the  stage.    I  abeolutelj 
dread  to  see  her  again." 

Mr.  Ticknor  remained  in  London  a  little  more  than  a  month, 
which  was  to  him  a  period  of  animated  interest  and  high  eigoy- 
ment.  It  was  the  height  of  the  London  season,  when  PadiA- 
ment  was  in  session,  and  the  great  metropolis  gathered  within 
its  folds  a  large  proportion  of  the  science,  hteratnre,  and  art  of 
the  whole  country.  Uncommon  social  opportunities  were  held 
out  to  him,  and  the  kindness  with  which  he  was  received  was  an 
unbiassed  tribute  to  his  social  gifts ;  for  London  society,  though 
hospitable,  is  fastidious,  and  will  not  tolerate  any  one  who  cannot 
contribute  his  fair  share  to  the  common  stock  of  entertainment. 
In  some  respects  lus  good  fortune  was  rare  and  exceptional,  for  it 
so  happened  that  he  saw  frequently,  and  on  easy  and  familiar 
;  terms,  Lord  Byron,  the  most  brilliant  man  of  letters  in  England, 
and  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  most  brilliant  man  of  science. 
Every  hour  of  his  time  was  •  agreeably  filled  with  social  engage- 
ments or  visits  to  the  many  points  of  interest  with  which  his 
reading  had  made  him  familiar,  and  the  high  pulse  of  his  eigoy- 
ment  is  felt  in  his  letters  and  journals. 

To  Elisha  TicKNoa 

London,  May  26, 1816. 

At  last,  my  dear  father,  I  address  you  from  this  great  city I 

feel  no  uncommon  elation  at  finding  myself  in  the  world's  metropoliB. 
I  only  feel  that  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  million  of  people,  whom  I 
know  not,  and  that  I  am  driven  forward  by  a  crowd  in  whose  objects 
and  occupations  and  thoughts  I  have  no  share  or  interest  .... 
I  fear,  my  dear  father,  that  you  may  be  anxious  about  my  going  to 
the  Continent,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  affairs  in  France.  I 
assure  you  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  anxiety.  ....  It  is 
not  at  all  dangerous.  Mr.  Adams,  who  arrived  in  town  the  same 
day  that  we  did,  assures  us  there  is,  and  will  be,  no  hazard  or 
embarrassment  in  going  now,  or  after  hostilities  have  commenced, 
even  directly  to  France,  much  less  to  Holland,  and  to  a  university 
which  knows  no  changes  of  war  or  peace.  Besides,  Americans 
are  now  treated  with  the  most  distinguished  kindness  and  courtesy 
wherever  they  are  known  to  be  suck     This  I  know  from  the 
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testimony  of  yery  many  of  our  coontiymen,  who  have  just  re- 
turned from  France  and  Qermany.  But  not  only  Americans,  but 
Englishmen  go  every  day  to  the  Continent,  without  molestation.  I 
pray  you,  therefore,  be  perfectly  easy,  for  I  shall  run  no  risk.  .... 
We  left  Liverpool  on  the  17th,  and  arrived  here  on  the  25th,  and  are 
just  settled  in  our  respective  lodgings,  and  ready  to  present  our  letters 
of  introduction. 

JOURNAL. 

May  30.  —  To-day  I  dined  at  Mr.  William  Vaughan's,  the  brother 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Vaughan,  of  Hallowell,  and  of  Mr.  John  Vaughan,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  as  actively  kind  and  benevolent  as  either  of  them. 
Dr.  Bees,  the  editor  of  the  Cyclopsodia,  was  there,  and,  though  now 
past  seventy,  and  oppressed  with  the  hydrothorax,  he  still  retains  so 
much  of  the  vigor  and  vivacity  of  youth,  that  I  think  he  may  yet 
live  to  complete  the  great  work  he  has  undertaken.  He  is  a  specimen, 
in  excellent  preservation,  of  the  men  of  letters  of  the  last  century, 
and  is  full  of  stories  in  relation  to  them,  which  are  very  amusing. 
He  was  present,  and  gave  us  a  lively  account  of  Dill/s  famous 
dinner,  when  Wilkes  won  his  way,  as  Boswell  says,  by  his  wit  and 
good-humor,  but,  as  Dr.  Bees  says,  by  the  grossest  flattery,  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  heart  Dr.  Bees  said,  that  long  before  Johnson's  death  it 
was  understood  that  Boswell  was  to  be  his  biographer,  and  that  he 
always  courted  Boswell  more  than  anybody  else,  that  he  might  be 
sure  of  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  was  to  be  exhibited  to  pos- 
terity. Boswell,  in  his  turn,  ruined  his  fortune  and  alienated  the 
affections  of  his  wife,  by  living  so  much  of  his  time  —  at  considerable 
expense — in  London,  that  he  might  be  near  his  subject  and  in  good 
society. 

June  6.  — We  dined  at  Mr.  Yaughan's  with  several  men  of  letters, 
but  I  saw  little  of  them,  excepting  Mr.  Sharp,  formerly  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  who,  from  his  talents  in  society,  has  been  called  "Con- 
versation Sharp.''  He  has  been  made  an  associate  of  most  of  the  liter- 
ary clubs  in  London,  from  the  days  of  Burke  down  to  the  present  time. 
He  told  me  a  great  many  amusing  anecdotes  of  them,  and  particularly 
of  Burke,  Porson,  and  Qrattan,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  ;  and 
occupied  the  dinner-time  as  pleasantly  as  the  same  number  of  hours 
have  passed  with  me  in  England. 

He  gave  me  a  new  reading  in  Macbeth,  from  Henderson,  to  whom 
Mrs.  Siddons  once  read  her  part  for  correction,  when  Mr.  Sharp  was 
present    The  common  pointing  and  emphasis  is  :  — 
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Macbeth.  If  we  should  faU  ? 

lady  Macbeth.    We/aiL 
But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 
And  we  11  not  £aiL 

'*  No,''  said  Henderson,  on  hearing  her  read  it  thus,  ^  that  is  inoon- 
flistent  with  Lady  Macbeth's  character.  She  never  permits  herself 
to  doubt  their  success,  and  least  of  all  when  arguing  with  her  husband. 
Bead  it  thus,  Mrs.  Siddons  :  — 

Macbeth.  If  we  should  fail? 

Lady  Macbeth  (with  contempt).  We  fall  ? 
But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place 
And  we  11  not  faiL" 

June  7.  —  This  morning  I  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Sharp,  and  had  a 
continuation  of  yesterday,  — more  pleasant  accounts  of  the  great  men 
of  the  present  day,  and  more  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  generation 
that  has  passed  away. 

After  breakflEust  he  carried  me  through  the  Stock  Exchange  into 
the  London  Exchange,  the  square  area  of  a  laige  stone  pile  built  in 
the  time  of  Charles  IL  ;  from  there  to  Lloyd's  Coffee-House,  and 
finally  to  QuildhalL 

To  Ma  AND  Mrs.  Ticknob. 

London,  June  8, 1815. 

....  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  your  letters  have  made  me.* 
It  is  all  well,  and  I  am  sure  home  must  still  be  to  you  what  it  always 
has  been  to  me,  the  place  of  all  content  and  happiness.  You,  my  dear 
father,  are  now,  I  suppose,  at  Hanover,  and  I  know  all  that  you  are 

enjoying  there Tell  the  children  how  dear  they  will  be  to  me 

wherever  I  may  go,  and  do  not  suffer  them  to  foiget  me,  for  there 
are  few  things  I  should  dread  so  much  as  to  return,  after  my  long  and 
wearisome  absence,  and  find  the  little  hearts  that  parted  from  me  in  so 
much  affection  receiving  me  as  a  stranger.  You,  dear  mother,  are 
at  any  rate  at  home,  and  I  fear  may  have  some  wearisome  hours  in 
your  solitude.  Would  that  I  could  be  with  you,  to  relieve  them  of 
some  of  their  tediousness. 

....  England  and  London  have  much  more  than  satisfied  my 
expectations,  as  for  as  I  have  seen  them,  which  is  only  on  the  sur- 
face. The  coimtry  ia  much  more  beautiful  than  I  thought  any 
country  could  be,  and  the  people  to  whom  I  have  presented  letters 
are  much  less  cold,  and  more  kind  and  hospitable,  than  I  expected 
them  to  be. 
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JOURNAL. 

JwM  13.  —  I  breakfasted  this  moming  with  Sir  Hmnphry  Davy, 
of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much  in  America.  He  is  now  about 
thirty-three,  but  with  all  the  freshness  and  bloom  of  five-and-twenty, 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  have  seen  in  England.  He  has  a 
great  deal  of  vivacity,  —  talks  rapidly,  though  with  great  precision, 

—  and  is  so  much  interested  in  conversation,  that  his  excitement 
amounts  to  nervous  impatience,  and  keeps  him  in  constant  motion. 
He  has  just  returned  from  Italy,  and  delights  to  talk  of  it,  —  thinks 
it,  next  to  England,  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  and  the  society 
of  Bome  surpassed  only  by  that  of  London,  and  says  he  should  not 
die  contented  without  going  there  again. 

It  seemed  singular  that  his  taste  in  this  should  be  so  acute,  when 
his  professional  eminence  is  in  a  province  so  different  and  remote  ;  but 
I  was  much  more  surprised  when  I  found  that  the  first  chemist  of 
Mb  time  was  a  professed  angler ;  and  that  he  thinks,  if  he  were 
obliged  to  renounce  fishing  or  philosophy,  that  he  should  find  the 
stmg^e  of  his  choice  pretty  severe. 

Lady  Davy  was  unwell,  and  when  I  was  there  before,  she  was  out, 
10 1  have  not  yet  seen  the  lady  of  whom  Mad.  de  Stael  said,  that  she 
has  all  Corinne's  talents  without  her  faults  or  extravagances. 

After  breakfast  Sir  Humphry  took  me  to  the  Royal  Listitution, 
where  he  used  to  lecture  before  he  married  a  woman  of  fortune  and 
fiwhion,  and  where  he  still  goes  every  day  to  perform  chemical  ex- 
periments for  purposes  of  research.  He  showed  me  the  library  and 
modd-room,  his  own  laboratory  and  famous  galvanic  troughs,  and  at 
two  o'clock  took  me  to  a  lecture  there,  by  Sir  James  Smith,  on  botany, 

—  very  good  and  very  dulL 

June  15.  —  As  her  husband  had  invited  me  to  do,  I  called  this  mom- 
ing on  Lady  Davy.  I  foimd  her  in  her  parlor,  working  on  a  dress, 
the  contents  of  her  basket  strewed  about  the  table,  and  looking  more 
Hke  home  than  anything  since  I  left  it  She  is  small,  with  black 
eyes  and  hair,  a  very  pleasant  face,  an  uncommonly  sweet  smile,  and, 
when  she  speaks,  has  much  spirit  and  expression  in  her  countenance. 
Her  conversation  is  agreeable,  particularly  in  the  choice  and  variety 
of  her  phraseology,  and  has  more  the  air  of  eloquence  than  I  have 
ever  heard  before  from,  a  lady.  But,  then,  it  has  something  of  the 
appearance  of  formality  and  display,  which  injures  conversation. 
Her  manner  is  gracious  and  elegant ;  and,  though  I  should  not  think 
of  comparing  her  to  Corinne,  yet  I  think  she  has  uncommon 
powers.  •  .  •  • 
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June  16.  —  We  dined  at  Mr.  Vanghan's,  with  Dr.  Schwabe,  a 
learned  Qerman  clergyman,  who  gave  us  considerable  informatioii  on 
the  state  of  letters  in  Qermany  ;  Mr.  Maltby,  the  saccessor  of  Por- 
8on  in  the  London  Institution,  (Qifford  says  he  is  the  best  Greek 
scholar  left,  since  Porson's  deathX  and  Elmsley,  the  writer  of  the 
Greek  articles  in  the  ''  Quarterly  Review."  *  He  expressed  to  me 
his  surprise  that  I  spoke  so  good  English,  and  spoke  it,  too,  without  an 
accent,  so  that  he  should  not  have  known  me  from  an  TgngljahTnmi 
This  is  the  first  instance  I  have  yet  met  of  this  kind  of  ignoranoe. 
He  is  himself  a  cockney. 

June  19.  —  Among  other  persons,  I  brought  letters  to  Gifford,  the 
satirist,  but  never  saw  him  until  yesterday.  Never  was  I  so  Tnigfe^urt 
in  my  anticipations.  Instead  of  a  tall  and  handsome  man,  as  I  had 
supposed  him  from  his  picture,  —  a  man  of  severe  and  bitter  remarks 
in  conversation,  such  as  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  him  from  his 
books,  I  found  him  a  short,  deformed,  and  ugly  little  man,  with  a 
large  head  simk  between  his  shoulders,  and  one  of  his  eyes  tamed 
outward,  but,  withal,  one  of  the  best-natured,  most  open  and  well- 
bred  gentlemen  I  have  met  He  is  editor  of  the  ^  Quarterly  Review/ 
and  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  pleased  to  hear  that  it  was  re- 
printed with  us,  which  I  told  him,  with  an  indirect  allusion  to  the 
review  of  Inchiquin.  He  very  readily  took  up  the  subject,  and  de- 
fended that  article,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  part  of  the  system  of 
warfare  which  was  going  on  at  that  time,  —  and  I  told  In'wi  that  it 
had  been  answered  on  the  same  ground,  and  in  the  same  temper.  Ab 
he  seemed  curious  to  know  something  about  the  answer,  I  told  him  I 
would  send  it  to  him ;  and,  as  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
article  in  question,  I  could  hardly  have  sent  it  to  a  better  market 
He  carried  me  to  a  handsome  room  over  Murray's  bookstore,  which 
he  has  fitted  up  as  a  sort  of  literary  lounge,  where  authors  resort  to 
read  newspapers  and  talk  literary  gossip.  I  foimd  there  Elmsley, 
Hallam,  —  Lord  Byron's  *'  Classic  Hallam,  much  renowned  for  Greek," 
now  as  famous  for  being  one  of  his  lordship's  friends,  —  Boswell,  a 
son  of  Johnson's  biographer,  etc.,  so  that  I  finished  a  long  forenoon 
very  pleasantly. 

June  20.  —  I  called  on  Lord  Byron  to-day,  with  an  introduction 
from  Mr.  Gifford.  Here,  again,  my  anticipations  were  mistaken.  In- 
stead of  being  deformed,  as  I  had  heard,  he  is  remarkably  well  built, 
with  the  exception  of  his  feet    Instead  of  having  a  thin  and  rather 

*  In  a  note  subseqnently  added,  Mr.  Ticknor  stated  that  Ebnaley  was  not  the 
writer  of  the  artidee  aacribed  to  him. 
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ahaip  and  anxiouB  facey  as  lie  has  in  his  pictures,  it  is  round,  open, 
and  smiling ;  his  eyes  are  light,  and  not  black  ;  his  air  easy  and 
careless,  not  forward  and  striking ;  and  I  found  his  manners  afiable 
and  gentle,  the  tones  of  his  voice  low  and  conciliating,  his  conversa- 
tion gay,  pleasant,  and  interesting  in  an  uncommon  degree.  I  stayed 
with  him  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  the  conversation 
wandered  over  many  subjects.  He  talked,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
about  America ;  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  state  of  our  literature, 
how  many  universities  we  had,  whether  we  had  any  poets  whom  we 
much  valued,  and  whether  we  looked  upon  Barlow  as  our  Homer. 
He  certainly  feels  a  considerable  interest  in  America,  and  says  he 
intends  to  visit  the  United  States  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  will  not 
be  indefinitely  postponed,  like  his  proposed  visit  to  Persia.  I  an- 
swered to  all  this  as  if  I  had  spoken  to  a  coimtryman,  and  then 
tamed  the  conversation  to  his  own  poems,  and  particularly  to  his 
(<  "Rngliftb  Bards,''  which  he  has  so  effectually  suppressed  that  a  copy  is 
not  easily  to  be  found.  He  said  he  wrote  it  when  he  was  very 
young  and  veiy  angry;  which,  he  added,  were  ''the  only  circum- 
stances under  which  a  man  would  write  such  a  satire."  When  he 
letomed  to  England,  he  said.  Lord  Holland,  who  treated  him  with 
▼eiy  great  kindness,  and  Rogers,  who  was  his  Mend,  asked  him  to 
print  no  more  of  it,  and  therefore  he  had  suppressed  it  Since  then, 
he  said,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  persons  he  had  satirized, 
and  whom  he  then  knew  only  by  their  books,  —  was  now  the  friend  of 
Mooie,  the  correspondent  of  Jeffrey,  and  intimate  with  the  Words- 
worth school,  and  had  a  hearty  liking  for  them  all,  —  especially  as 
they  did  not  refuse  to  know  one  who  had  so  much  abused  them.  Of 
all  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  poem,  there  was  not  one,  he  said, 
with  whom  he  now  had  any  quarrel,  except  Lord  Carlisle ;  and,  as  this 
was  a  family  difference,  he  supposed  it  would  never  be  settled.  On 
every  account,  therefore,  he  was  glad  it  was  out  of  print ;  and  yet  he 
did  not  express  the  least  regret  when  I  told  him  that  it  was  circu- 
lated in  America  almost  as  extensively  as  his  other  poems.  As  to 
the  poems  published  during  his  minority,  he  said  he  suppressed  them 
becMise  they  were  not  worth  reading,  and  wondered  that  our  book- 
sellers could  find  a  profit  in  reprinting  them.  All  this  he  said 
without  affectation  ;  in  fetct,  just  as  I  now  repeat  it  He  gave  great 
praise  to  Scott ;  said  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first  man  of  his  time, 
and  as  extraordinary  in  everything  as  in  poetry,  —  a  lawyer,  a  fine 
•eholar,  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  blessed  with 
the  kindest  feelings. 
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Of  Oifford,  he  said  it  was  impoflsible  that  a  man  should  hay e  a  bet- 
ter disposition ;  that  he  was  so  good-natured  that  if  he  ever  says 
a  bitter  thing  in  conversation  or  in  a  review  he  does  it  uncon- 
sciously ! 

Just  at  this  time  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  who  had  something  to 
do  in  negotiating  Jay's  Treaty,  came  suddenly  into  the  room,  and  said 
abruptly,  **  My  lord,  my  lord,  a  great  battle  has  been  fought  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  Bonaparte  is  entirely  defeated."  "  But  is  it  true  ?  • 
said  Lord  Byron,  —  "is  it  truel*  "Yes,  my  lord,  it  is  certainly  true; 
an  aide-de-camp  arrived  in  town  hust  night ;  he  has  been  in  Downing 
Street  this  morning,  and  I  have  just  seen  him  as  he  was  going  to  Lady 
Wellington's.  He  says  he  thinks  Bonaparte  is  in  full  retreat  to- 
wards Paris.''  After  an  instant's  pause.  Lord  Byron  replied,  "  I  am 
d— d  sorry  for  it " ;  and  then,  after  another  slight  pause,  he  added,  "  I 
did  n't  know  but  I  might  live  to  see  Lord  Castlereagh's  head  on  a 
pole.  But  I  suppose  I  sha'  n't,  now."  And  this  was  the  first  impres- 
sion produced  on  his  impetuous  nature  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo 

As  I  was  going  away,  he  carried  me  up  stairs,  and  showed  me  hii 
library,  and  collection  of  Romaic  books,  which  is  very  rich  and  very 
curious  ;  ofifered  me  letters  for  Qreece  ;  and,  after  making  an  appoint- 
ment for  another  visit,  took  leave  of  me  so  cordially  that  I  felt  almost 
at  home  with  him. 

While  I  was  there.  Lady  Byron  came  in.  She  is  pretty,  not  beau- 
tifid,  —  for  the  prevalent  expression  of  her  countenance  is  that  of 
ingenuousness.  "  Report  speaks  goldenly  of  her."  She  is  a  baroness 
in  her  own  right,  has  a  large  fortune,  is  rich  in  intellectual  endow- 
ments, is  a  mathematician,  possesses  common  accomplishments  in 
an  uncommon  degree,  and  adds  to  all  this  a  sweet  temper.  She  was 
dressed  to  go  and  drive,  and,  after  stopping  a  few  moments,  went  to 
her  carriage.  Lord  Byron's  manner  to  her  was  affectionate  ;  he  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  door,  and  shook  hands  with  her,  as  if  he  were  not  to 
see  her  for  a  month. 

June  21.  —  I  passed  an  hour  this  morning  very  pleasantly  indeed 
with  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  from  whom  I  have  received  great  courtesy 
and  kindness.  He  told  me  that  when  he  was  at  Coppet,  Mad.  de 
Stael  showed  him  part  of  a  work  on  England  similar  in  plan  to  her 
De  VAUemagne^  but  which  will  be  only  about  two  thirds  as  long. 
Murray  told  me  she  had  offered  it  to  him,  and  had  the  conscience  to 
ask  four  thousand  giiineas  for  it  When  I  came  away,  Sir  Humphry 
gave  me  several  letters  for  the  Continent,  and  among  them  one  for  Can- 
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OYA,  one  for  De  la  Rive  at  Oeneva,  and  one  for  Mad.  de  Stael,  which  1 
was  veiy  glad  to  receive  from  him,  —  for  there  is  nobody  in  England 
whom  Mad.  de  Stael  more  valued,  —  though  I  have  already  two  other 
introductions  to  her.  I  parted  from  Sir  Humphry  with  real  r^;re^- 
He  goes  out  of  town  to-morrow. 

We  dined  to-day  with  Mr.  Manning,  —  brother  of  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Vaughan,  —  a  very  intelligent  gentleman.  He  told  us  a  story  of 
Bonaparte,  which,  from  the  source  from  which  he  had  it,  is  likely  to 
be  true.  Lord  Ebrington,  son  of  Lord  Fortescue,  was  in  Elba,  and 
Bonaparte,  finding  he  was  the  nephew  of  Lord  Grenville,  asked  him 
to  dinner.  Nobody  was  present  but  Drouot,  who  soon  retired,  and 
left  the  host  and  the  English  guest  tSte^tSte,  The  nobleman  is  a 
modest,  indeed  bashful  man,  and  was  so  disconcerted  by  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  situation,  that  conversation  began  to  fail,  —  when 
Bonaparte  said  to  him,  "  My  lord,  at  this  rate  we  shall  soon  be 
dumb  ;  and  so  I  propose  to  you  that  you  shall  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions I  put  to  you,  and  then  1  will  answer  all  that  you  put  to  me." 
The  convention  was  accepted,  and  the  first  inquiry  made  by  Bona- 
parte was,  whether  the  people  of  England  hated  him  as  much  as 
they  were  reported  to  hate  him.  To  this,  and  to  a  series  of  similar 
questions,  the  Englishman  answered  veiy  honestly,  as  he  says,  and 
in  return  asked  several  no  less  personal ;  for  his  courage,  like  that 
of  most  bashful  men,  on  being  roused,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Among  other  things,  he  inquired  about  the  murder  at  Jaffa,  and 
Bonaparte  admitted  it,  with  all  its  aggravations,  but  defended  him- 
self with  "  the  tyrant's  plea,  —  necessity."  Soon  after  this  they  sepa- 
rated. 

There  was  a  Captain  Fuller  present,  who  was  in  one  of  the  frigates 
stationed  off  Elba  to  keep  in  Bonaparte  and  to  keep  out  the  Alge- 
rines.  He  told  us  several  anecdotes  of  the  rude  treatment  of  Bona- 
parte by  the  English  sailors,  which  were  very  amusing.  Among  them 
he  said  that  Captain  Towers,  or  **  Jack  Towers,"  as  he  called  him, 
gave  a  ball,  at  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elba  were  present, 
and  Bonaparte  was  invited. 

When  he  came  alongside,  and  was  announced,  the  dancing  stopped, 
oat  of  compliment  to  him,  as  Emperor  ;  but  "  Jack  Towers "  cried 
out,  **  No,  no,  my  boys,  none  of  that  You  're  aboard  the  King's 
ship,  and  Bony 's  no  more  here  than  any  other  man.  So,  strike  up 
again."    The  band  was  English,  and  obeyed. 

When  they  first  received  an  intimation  of  the  unfriendly  disposi- 
tioDB  of  the  Algerine  government,  and  before  their  determinations 
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were  known,  two  of  the  frigates  went  down  to  Algiers,  to  ascertain  bj 
personal  inquiry.  Captain  Fuller  and  the  other  eaptain  had  an  au- 
dience of  the  Dejy  but  the  only  answer  they  could  get  was  this : 
''Your  masters  were  fools,  when  they  had  the  Frenchman  in  tbeir 
hands^  that  they  did  not  cut  off  his  head.  If  I  catch  him,  I  shall  act 
more  wisely.'' 

At  three  o'clock,  I  went  to  the  literary  exchange  at  Mam^  book- 
store. Qifford  was  there,  as  usual,  and  Sir  James  Burgess,  who,  I  find, 
is  the  man  of  whom  Cumberland  so  often  speaks,  and  in  canjunetion 
with  whom  he  wrote  the  Exodiad ;  and  before  long  Lord  Byron 
came  in,  and  stayed  out  the  whole  party.  I  was  glad  to  meet  him 
there  ;  for  there  I  saw  him  among  his  fellows  and  friends, — men  witii 
whom  he  felt  intimate,  and  who  felt  themselves  equal  to  him.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  great  victory  at  Waterloo,  for  which 
Lord  Byron  received  the  satirical  congratulations  of  his  mi 


Mends  with  a  good-nature  which  surprised  me.  He  did  not,  howerer, 
disguise  his  feelings  or  opinions  at  all,  and  maintained  stoutly,  to  the 
last,  that  Bonaparte's  case  was  not  yet  desperate. 

He  spoke  to  me  of  a  copy  of  the  American  edition  of  his  poema^ 
which  I  had  sent  him,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  it  in 
a  small  form,  because  in  that  way,  he  said,  nobody  would  be  pre- 
vented from  purchasing  it.  It  was  in  boards,  and  he  said  he  would 
not  have  it  bound,  for  he  should  prefer  to  keep  it  in  the  same  state  in 
which  it  came  from  America. 

He  has  very  often  expressed  to  me  his  satisfaction  at  finding  that 
his  works  were  printed  and  read  in  America,  with  a  simplicity  which 
does  not  savor  of  vanity  in  the  least. 

June  22.  —  I  dined  with  Murray,  and  had  a  genuine  bookBeUexB* 
dinner,  such  as  Lintot  used  to  give  to  Pope  and  Gay  and  Swift ;  and 
iMlly,  to  Johnson  and  Qoldsmith.  Those  present  were  two  Mr. 
Duncans,  Fellows  of  New  College,  Oxford,  Disraeli,  author  of  the 
'^  Quarrels  and  Calamities  of  Authors,"  Gifford,  and  CampbelL  The 
conversation  of  such  a  party  could  not  long  be  confined  to  politics, 
even  on  the  day  when  they  received  full  news  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  successes ;  and,  after  they  had  drunk  his  health  and 
Blticher's,  they  turned  to  literary  topics  as  by  instinct,  and  from  seven 
o'clock  until  twelve  the  conversation  never  failed  or  faltered. 

Disraeli,  who,  I  think,  is  no  great  favorite,  though  a  very  good- 
natured  fellow,  was  rather  the  butt  of  the  party.  The  two  Duncans 
were  acute  and  shrewd  in  correcting  some  mistakes  in  his  books. 
Gifford  sometimes  defended  him,  but  often  joined  in  the  laugh ;  and 
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Campbell,  whose  Bpiiits  have  lately  been  much  improyed  bj  a  legacy 
of  £  5,000,  was  the  life  and  wit  of  the  party.  He  is  a  ehort,  small 
man,  and  has  one  of  the  roundest  and  most  lively  faces  I  have  seen 
amongst  this  grave  people.  His  manners  seemed  as  open  as  his 
countenance,  and  his  conversation  as  spirited  as  his  poetry.  He 
could  have  kept  me  amused  till  morning  ;  but  midnight  is  the  hour 
for  sepazating,  and  the  party  broke  up  at  once.  ^  ) 

June  23.  —  We  spent  half  the  forenoon  in  Mr.  West's  gallery,  where  • 
lie  has  ananged  all  the  pictures  that  he  still  owns.  ....  He  told 
us  a  singular  anecdote  of  Nelson,  while  we  were  looking  at  the  picture 
of  his  death.  Just  before  he  went  to  sea  for  the  last  time,  West  sat 
next  to  him  at  a  large  entertainment  given  to  him  here,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  dinner  Nelson  expressed  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  his 
zegret,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  not  acquired  some  taste  for  art  and 
0ome  power  of  discrimination.  ''But,"  said  he,  turning  to  West, 
^  there  is  one  picture  whose  power  I  do  feeL  I  never  pass  a  paint- 
drop  where  your  '  Death  of  Wolfe '  is  in  the  window,  without  being 
stopped  by  \\J*  West,  of  course,  made  his  acknowledgments,  and 
l^elson  went  on  to  ask  why  he  had  painted  no  more  like  it.  ''  Be- 
canse,  my  lord,  there  are  no  more  subjects."  "D — ^n  it,"  said  the 
flailor, ''  I  did  n't  think  of  that,"  and  asked  him  to  take  a  glass  of 
champagne.  *'  But,  my  lord,  I  fear  your  intrepidity  will  yet  furnish 
me  such  another  scene ;  and,  if  it  should,  I  shall  certainly  avail 
myself  of  it"  "  Will  you  ? "  said  Nelson,  pouring  out  bumpers,  and 
touching  his  glass  violently  against  West's,  —  "  will  you,  Mr.  West  1 
then  I  hope  that  I  shall  die  in  the  next  battle."  He  sailed  a  few  days 
after,  and  the  result  was  on  the  canvas  before  us. 

After  leaving  Mr.  West,  I  went  by  appointment  to  see  Lord  Byron. 
He  was  busy  when  I  first  went  in,  and  I  found  Lady  Byron  alone. 
She  did  not  seem  so  pretty  to  me  as  she  did  the  other  day  ;  but  what 
she  may  have  lost  in  r^ular  beauty  she  made  up  in  variety  and  ex- 
pression of  countenance  during  the  conversation.  She  is  diffident,  — 
she  is  very  young,  not  more,  I  think,  than  nineteen,  —  but  is  obviously 
possessed  of  talent,  and  did  not  talk  at  all  for  display.  For  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  during  which  I  was  with  her,  she  talked  upon  a 
considerable  variety  of  subjects,  —  America,  of  which  she  seemed  to 
know  considerable ;  of  France,  and  Oreece,  with  something  of  her 
husband's  visit  there,  —  and  spoke  of  all  with  a  justness  and  a  light 
good-humor  that  would  have  struck  me  even  in  one  of  whom  I  had 
heard  nothing^ 

With  Lord  Byron  I  had  an  extremely  pleasant  and  instructive 
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conyersation  of  above  an  hour.  He  is,  I  think,  simple  and  unaffected. 
When  he  speaks  of  his  early  follies,  he  does  it  with  sinceritj ;  of 
lus  journeys  in  Greece  and  the  East,  without  ostentation  ;  of  his  own 
works  he  talks  with  modesty,  and  of  those  of  his  riyals,  or  rather 
contemporaries,  with  justice,  generosity,  and  discriminating  praise. 
In  everything,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  him,  he  is  unlike  the  characters  of 
his  own  "  Childe  Harold  "  and  ''  Giaour,"  and  yet,  those  who  know  him 
best  and  longest,  say  that  these  stories  are  but  the  descriptions  of  his 
early  excesses,  and  these  imaginary  characters  but  the  personificatioii 
of  feelings  and  passions  which  have  formerly  been  active,  but  are  now 
dormant  or  in  abeyance.  Of  this,  of  course,  I  know  nothing,  but 
from  accounts  I  have  received  from  respectable  sources,  and  the 
internal  evidence,  which  I  have  always  thought  strongly  in  favor  of 
them. 

This  morning  I  talked  with  him  of  Greece,  because  I  wished  to 
know  something  of  the  modes  of  travelling  there.  He  gave  me  a 
long,  minute,  and  interesting  accoimt  of  his  journeys  and  adventoiee^ 
not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  Turkey ;  described  to  me  the  character  and 
empire  of  All  Pacha,  and  told  me  what  I  ought  to  be  most  anxious  to 
see  and  investigate  in  that  glorious  country.  He  gave  me,  indeed, 
more  information  on  this  subject  than  all  I  have  before  gathered  from 
all  the  sources  I  have  been  able  to  reach  ;  and  did  it,  too,  with  so  much 
spirit,  that  it  came  to  me  as  an  intellectual  entertainment,  as  well  as 
a  valuable  mass  of  instruction. 

An  anecdote  was  told  me  to-day  of  the  Great  Captain,  which, 
as  it  is  so  characteristic,  and,  besides,  —  coming  to  me  only  at 
second-hand,  from  lus  aid  who  brought  the  despatches,  —  so  surdj 
authentic,  that  I  cannot  choose  but  record  it.  "  During  the  first  and 
second  days,"  •  said  Major  Percy,  "  we  had  the  worst  of  the  battle,  and 
thought  we  should  lose  it.  On  the  third  and  great  day,  from  the 
time  when  the  attack  commenced  in  the  morning  until  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  we  attempted  nothing  but  to  repel  the  French.  During 
all  this  time  we  suffered  most  terribly,  and  three  times  during  the 
course  of  the  day  we  thought  nothing  remained  to  us  but  to  sell  our 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Under  every  charge  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington remained  nearly  in  the  same  spot ;  gave  his  orders,  but  gave 
no  opinion,  —  expressed  no  anxiety,  —  showed,  indeed,  no  signs  of 
feeling.     They  brought  him  word  that  his  favorite  regiment  was 

•  By  the  *'  first  and  second  days  "  Major  Percy  must  have  meant  the  battle  at 
Qnatre  Bras  on  the  16th  and  the  retreat  to  Waterloo  on  the  17th.  The  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  began  and  ended  in  one  day. 
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destroyedy  and  that  his  fnends  had  fallen, — nay,  he  saw  almost  eyeiy 
one  about  his  person  killed  or  wounded,  —  but  yet  he  never  spoke  a 
word  or  moved  a  muscle,  looking  unchanged  upon  all  the  destruction 
about  him.  At  last,  at  five  o'clock,  the  fire  of  the  French  b^an  to 
slacken.  He  ordered  a  charge  to  be  made  along  the  whole  line,  —  a 
desperate  measure,  which,  perhaps,  was  never  before  ventured  under 
such  circumstances ;  and  when  he  saw  the  alacrity  with  which  his 
men  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  then,  for  the  first  time,  laying  his 
hand  with  a  sort  of  convulsive  movement  on  the  pistols  at  hb  saddle- 
bow, he  spoke,  as  it  were  in  soliloquy,  and  all  he  said  was,  '  That 
will  do  ! '  In  ten  minutes  the  route  of  the  French  was  complete. 
And  yet  this  great  man,  twice  in  India  and  once  in  Spain,  had  almost 
lost  his  reputation,  and  even  his  rank,  by  being  unable  to  control  the 
impetuosity  of  his  disposition.  In  the  night  one  of  his  aids  passed 
the  window  of  the  house  where  he  had  his  quarters,  and  found  him 
sitting  there.  He  told  the  Duke  he  hoped  he  was  well.  'Don't 
talk  to  me  of  myself,  Major,'  he  said  ;  *  I  can  think  of  nothing,  and 
see  nothing,  but  the  Guards.  My  God  !  all  destroyed  !  It  seems  as 
if  I  should  never  sleep  again  ! '  This  was  his  favorite  regiment ;  and 
when  they  were  mustered,  after  the  battle,  out  of  above  a  thousand 
men,  less  than  three  hundred  answered." 

June  25.  —  Mr.  Campbell  asked  me  to  come  out  and  see  him  to-day, 
and  make  it  a  long  day's  visit.  So,  after  the  morning  service,  I  drove 
out,  and  stayed  with  him  until  nearly  nine  this  evening.  He  lives  in 
a  pleasant  little  box,  at  Sydenham,  nine  miles  from  town,  a  beautiful 
village,  which  looks  more  like  an  Aonerican  village  than  any  I  have 
seen  in  England.  His  wife  is  a  bonny  little  Scotchwoman,  with  a 
great  deal  of  natural  vivacity  ;  and  his  only  child,  a  boy  of  about  ten, 
an  intelligent  little  fellow,  but  somewhat  injured  by  indulgence,  I  fear. 
....  They  seem  very  happy,  and  have  made  me  so,  for  there  was  no 
one  with  them  but  myself,  except  an  old  schoolmate  of  Campbell's, 

now  a  barrister  of  considerable  eminence Campbell  had  the  same 

good  spirits  and  love  of  merriment  as  when  I  met  him  before,  —  the 
same  desire  to  amuse  everybody  about  him ;  but  still  I  could  see,  as  I 
partly  saw  then,  that  he  labors  imder  the  burden  of  an  extraordinary 
reputation,  too  easily  acquired,  and  feels  too  constantly  that  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  make  an  exertion  to  satisfy  expectation.  The 
consequence  is,  that,  though  he  is  always  amusing,  he  is  not  always 
quite  natural 

He  showed  me  the  biographical  and  critical  sketches  of  the  English 
Poets  which  he  is  printing. ....  They  will  form  three  volumes,  and 
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coDflist,  I  imagine,  chiefly  of  the  lectmeB  he  delivered  at  the  Instita- 
tioiiy  newly  prepared  with  that  excessive  care  which  is  really  a  blem- 
ish in  his  later  works,  and  which  arises,  I  suppose,  in  some  d^ree  firom 
a  constitutional  nervousness  which  often  amounts  to  disease. 

Lord  Byron  told  me  that  he  had  injured  his  poem  of  '*  Gertrude," 
by  consulting  his  critical  friends  too  much,  and  attempting  to  recon- 
cile and  follow  all  their  advice.  His  lectures  at  the  Institution,  from 
the  same  cause,  though  extremely  popular  at  first,  gradually  became 
less  so,  though  to  the  last  they  were  remarkably  well  attended. 

JwM  26. — I  passed  the  greater  part  of  this  morning  with  Lord 
Byron.  When  I  first  went  in,  I  again  met  Lady  Byron,  and  had  a 
very  pleasant  conversation  with  her  until  her  carriage  came,  when  her 
husband  bade  her  the  same  affectionate  fjEu^ewell  that  struck  me  the 
other  day.  Soon  after  I  went  in,  Mrs.  Siddons  was  announced  as  in 
an  adjoining  parlor.  Lord  Byron  asked  me  if  I  should  not  like  to  see 
her ;  and,  on  my  saying  I  should,  carried  me  in  and  introduced  me  to 
her.  She  is  now,  I  suppose,  sixty  years  old,  and  has  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  spirited  coimtenances,  and  one  of  the  most  dignified  and 
commanding  persons,  I  ever  beheld.  Her  portraits  are  very  iaithfbl 
as  to  her  general  air  and  outline,  but  no  art  can  express  or  imitate  the 
dignity  of  her  manner  or  the  intelligent  illumination  of  her  face. 
Her  conversation  corresponded  well  with  her  person.  It  is  rather 
stately,  but  not,  I  think,  affected  ;  and,  though  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable gesture,  not  really  overacted.  She  gave  a  lively  description 
of  the  horrible  ugliness  and  deformity  of  David  the  painter  ;  told  us 
some  of  her  adventures  in  France,  a  year  ago ;  and,  in  speaking  of 
Bonaparte,  repeated  some  powerful  lines  from  the  "  Venice  Preserved,* 
which  gave  me  some  intimations  of  her  powers  of  acting.  She  formed 
a  singular  figure  by  Lady  Byron,  who  sat  by  her  side,  all  grace  and 
delicacy,  and  this  showed  Mrs.  Siddons's  masculine  powers  in  the 
stronger  light  of  comparison  and  contrast  Her  daughter,  who  was 
with  her,  is  the  handsomest  lady  I  have  seen  in  England.  She  is 
about  twenty. 

After  she  was  gone,  the  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  stage. 
Lord  Byron  asked  me  what  actors  I  had  heard,  and,  when  I  told  him, 
imitated  to  me  the  manner  of  Munden,  Braham,  Cooke,  and  Kemble, 
with  exactness,  as  far  as  I  had  heard  them.  Kemble  has  been  ill 
ever  since  I  arrived,  and  is  now  in  Scotland,  and  of  course  I  could  not 
judge  of  the  imitation  of  him. 

Afterwards  I  had  a  long  and  singular  conversation  with  Lord  Byron, 
in  which,  with  that  simplicity  which  I  have  uniformly  found  to  mark 
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his  character,  he  told  me  a  great  deal  of  the  history  of  his  early 
feelings  and  habits ;  of  the  impressions  of  extreme  discontent  un- 
der which  he  wrote  "  Childe  Harold,"  which  he  began  at  Joannina 
and  finished  at  Smyrna ;  and  of  the  extravagant  intention  he  had 
formed  of  settling  in  Greece,  which,  but  for  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
that  required  his  presence  in  England,  he  should  have  fulfilled.  The 
<<  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  he  told  me,  he  wrote  at  his 
pat>emal  estate  in  the  country,  the  winter  before  he  set  forth  on  his 
travels,  while  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  he  kept 
house  for  a  month,  during  which  time  he  never  saw  the  light  of  day, 
rising  in  the  evening  after  dark,  and  going  to  bed  in  the  morning 
before  dawn.  "  The  Corsair,"  he  told  me,  he  wrote  in  eleven  days,  and 
copied  on  the  twelfth,  and  added,  that  whenever  he  undertook  any- 
thing, he  found  it  necessaiy  to  devote  all  his  thoughts  to  it  until  he 
had  finished  it  This  is  the  reason  why  he  can  never  finish  his 
*^  Childe  Harold."  It  is  so  long  since  he  laid  it  aside,  that  he  said 
it  would  now  be  entirely  impossible  for  him  to  resume  it  From 
some  of  his  remarks,  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  he  may  next  turn 
hiB  thoughts  to  the  stage,  though  it  would  be  impossible,  in  a  mind 
constituted  like  his,  to  predict  the  future  from  the  present 

After  all,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  leave  him,  thinking  either  of  his 
early  follies  or  his  present  eccentricities ;  for  his  manners  are  so 
gentle,  and  his  whole  character  so  natural  and  unaffected,  that  I  have 
come  from  him  with  nothing  but  an  indistinct,  though  lively  im- 
pression of  the  goodness  and  vivacity  of  his  disposition. 

June  27.  —  This  evening  I  went  to  Drury  Lane,  to  see  Kean  in  the 
part  of  Leon.  Lord  Byron,  who  is  interested  in  this  theatre,  and  one 
of  its  managing  committee,  had  offered  me  a  seat  in  his  private  box. 
....  There  was  nobody  there,  this  evening,  but  Lord  and  Lady 
]^ron,  and  her  fetther  and  mother.  It  was  indeed  only  a  very  pleas- 
ant party,  who  thought  much  more  of  conversation  than  of  the  per- 
fwmance ;  though  Kean  certainly  played  the  part  well,  much  better 
than  Cooper  does.  In  the  next  box  to  us  sat  M.  G.  Lewis  ;  a  very 
decent  looking  man  compared  with  the  form  my  imagination  had 
given  to  the  author  of  the  "  Monk,"  and  the  "  Castle  Spectre." 

Lord  Byron  was  pleasant,  and  Lady  Byron  more  interesting  than  I 
have  yet  seen  her.  Lord  Byron  told  me  one  fact  that  surprised  me 
veiy  much,  —  that  he  knew  the  Prince  Regent  to  be  very  well  read 
in  English  literature,  and  a  pretty  good  scholar  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
the  last  of  which  he  had  known  him  to  quote  in  conversation.  Fat 
atetah  hoste  doceri. 
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Lady  Milbank,  Lady  Byron's  mother,  is  a  good-natured  old  lady, — 
a  little  fashionable,  however,  I  fear,  —  and  her  husband,  a  plain,  re- 
spectable Englishman,  who  loves  politics,  and  hates  the  French  above 
eveiything.  The  afterpiece  was  '' Charles  the  Bold,"  a  genuine 
melodrama,  full  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  thunder  and  mnsiey 
and  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  the  English  stage,  which  I  had  neyer 
felt  fully  till  now.  However,  the  pleasant  conversation  in  the  box 
prevented  me  from  being  much  annoyed  by  the  piece,  and  I  was 
really  sorry  when  it  was  over  ;  and  I  shook  hands  with  Lord  Byion 
for  the  last  time  with  unexpected  regret 

I  think  I  have  received  more  kindness  from  Lord  Byron  than  from 
any  person  in  England  on  whom  I  had  not  the  regular  claim  of  a 
letter  of  introduction.  Besides  the  letters  he  has  sent  me  for  Faoriel 
and  Ali  Pacha,  he  accompanied  the  last  with  a  present  of  a  splendid 
pistol,  which  is  to  insure  me  a  kind  reception  with  the  perverse 
Turk,  and  a  copy  of  his  own  poems,  and  one  of  Dr.  Holland's 
**  Travels  in  Greece,"  which  was  given  to  him  by  the  author,  —  with 
whom  he  has  authorized  me  to  use  his  name,  to  procure  further 
facilities  for  my  journey,  if  I  should  meet  him  on  the  Continent 

June  29.  —  To-day,  after  some  trouble,  though  none  arising  un- 
necessarily in  the  public  offices,  I  have  obtained  my  passport,  and 
gone  through  the  melancholy  duty  of  calling  on  the  friends  who  have 
been  kind  to  me,  —  bade  farewell  to  the  loungers  at  Murray's  liteiaij 
Exchange,  and  called  on  Lord  Byron,  who  told  me  that  he  yet  hoped 
to  meet  me  in  America,  He  said  he  never  envied  any  men  more 
than  Lewis  and  Clarke,  when  he  read  the  account  of  their  expedition. 

Mr.  Ticknor  left  London  on  the  30th  of  June  with  the  same 
delightful  party  of  friends  with  whom  he  had  crossed  the  ocean, 
and,  crossing  by  Harwich,  landed  at  Helvoetsluys.  There,  he 
says,  "We  took  the  only  two  machines  in  the  village, — a  coach, 
which  seemed  to  be  without  springs,  and  a  wagon,  which  did 
not  even  pretend  to  have  any,  —  to  transport  us  to  Eotterdam. 
Our  road,  the  whole  distance,  went  over  a  dyke,  and  some  por- 
tions of  it  were  on  the  coast,  'where  the  broad  ocean  leans 
against  the  land.' "  From  Eotterdam,  they  went  to  the  Hague, 
Leyden,  Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  and  Utrecht,  where  he  parted 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  and  Miss  Haven ;  and 
with  Mr.  Everett  and  young  Perkins,*  went  on  his  way  to 

•  To  be  placed  at  school  in  Gottiugen. 
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Gottingen.  Of  this  parting,  he  says  :  "  It  was  not,  indeed,  like 
the  hittemess  of  leaving  home,  but  it  was  aU  else,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  sense  of  desolation,  the  same.  For  more  than  three  months 
we  had  lived  together  as  one  family,  ....  and  the  affections 
which  had  long  existed  were  ripened  into  the  nearest  intimacy." 

On  the  Idth  of  July,  at  Amsterdam,  he  tells  his  father  thtcT) 
he  has  been  busy  in  buying  books  and  seeing  sights,  and  then  . 
Bays :  — 

**  The  country  itself  is  a  standing  miracle  perpetually  before  my  eyes, 
which  loaes  none  of  its  power  to  excite  my  wonder  by  losing  its  novelty. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  any  good  reason  for  it,  but  I  cannot  entirely 
divest  myself  of  a  sensation  of  insecurity,  whenever  I  recollect  that 
I  am  living  many  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  protected 
from  its  inundation  ooly  by  works  of  human  invention  and  strength, 
which  in  other  cases  avail  so  little  against  the  power  of  the  element 

**  When,  on  entering  Amsterdam,  I  passed  over  the  narrow  neck  that 
unites  it  to  the  mainland,  and  saw  the  sea  chafing  against  the  shores 
on  each  side  of  me,  much  higher  than  the  road  on  which  I  was  travel- 
ling, I  could  not  help  feeling  something  as  a  French  gentleman 
did,  who,  after  receiving  an  invitation  to  dine  in  Amsterdam,  had 
occasion  to  pass  over  the  isthmus  on  a  stormy  day,  when  the  ocean 
was  rather  more  violent  than  it  commonly  is,  and,  instead  of  return- 
ing to  observe  his  engagement,  hastened  to  the  Hague,  and  sent  back, 
for  an  excuse,  that  he  had  seen  the  water  breaking  over  the  dike,  and 
was  sure  that  Amsterdam  could  not  exist  two  days  longer ;  and  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  though  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  more 
natural,  than  these  feelings  and  fears.  .  .  .  .  " 

From  Amsterdam  he  proceeded  directly  to  Gottingen,  where 
he  airived  on  the  4th  of  August. 
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CHAPTER   IV, 

Eetidence  in  OdUingen  till  the  ejid  of  1815.  —  University  Life* — J3m 
ovm  Studies. — Benecke,  Eichhomy  Blmnenbachf  SchtUtze,  MichaeUs^ 
Kdstner.  —  Wolf  —  Excursion  to  Hanover, 

ON  arriving  at  Gottingen,  which  was  to  be  Mr.  Ticknor's  home 
for  twenty  months,  he  felt  like  the  pilgrim  who  had  reached 
the  shrine  of  his  faith ;  here  he  found  the  means  and  instruments  of 
knowledge  in  an  abundance  and  excellence  such  as  he  had  never 
before  even  imagined.  Gottingen  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of 
the  leading  university  in  Germany,  occupying  much  the  same 
comparative  position  as  that  of  Berlin  does  now.  Founded  by 
Greorge  II.,  it  owed  its  rank  and  eminence,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  fostering  care  of  the  king's  enlightened  Hanoverian  minister. 
Baron  Munchausen,  who  watched  over  its  interests  with  a  vigi- 
lance and  constancy  which  had  something  of  the  warmth  of  per- 
sonal affection.  Another  of  its  bene&ctors,  in  a  different  way, 
was  the  illustrious  Heyne,  who  had  died  in  1812,  after  having 
been  connected  with  it,  in  various  capacities,  for  half  a  century. 
He  was  not  only  a  scholar  of  eminence  and  varied  attainments, 
and  an  unrivalled  teacher  in  the  department  of  philology,  but 
also  a  man  of  sound  practical  wisdom  and  tact  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  had,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  been  the  lead- 
ing spirit  in  the  government  and  administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity. His  high  and  wide  reputation  had  brought  to  it  a  great 
number  of  pupils. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Ticknor's  residence  in  Gottingen,  there 
were  many  distinguished  teachers  and  scholars  connected  with 
its  University,  such  as  Dissen,  Benecke,  Schultze,  Eichhom,  and 
others,  and  especially  two  men  of  world-wide  fjEune,  —  Grauss 
in  mathematics,  and  Blumenbach  in  natural  history.    The  latter 
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was  attracting  pupils  firom  all  over  Europe,  not  merely  by  his 
immense  and  accurate  knowledge,  but  by  his  peculiar  felicity 
in  communicating  it.  His  learned  and  instructive  lectures  were 
brightened  by  a  rich  vein  of  native  humor,  which  was  always 
under  the  control  of  tact  and  good  sense,  and  never  degenerated 
into  buflfoonery.  He  retained  to  the  last  the  high  spirits  of  a  boy, 
and  was  not  entirely  free  firom  a  boy's  love  of  mischief  Though 
not  much  interested  in  natural  history,  Mr.  Ticknor  attended 
the  lectures  of  Blumenbach,  who  seemed  to  have  formed  a 
strong  attachment  for  his  studious  and  animated  pupil  from  the 
£Eu^distant  West.  Easy  and  cordial  relations  grew  up  between 
them,  and  when  Mr.  Ticknor  took  leave  of  the  great  naturalist, 
he  felt  almost  as  if  he  were  parting  &om  a  European  father. 

The  way  of  life  into  which  he  fell  at  Gottingen,  continu- 
ing with  little  interruption  for  twenty  months,  was  not  only  in 
marked  contrast  with  his  brilliant  experience  in  London,  but 
was  unlike  that  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  lead  at  home. 
Though  he  had  always  been  a  diligent  student,  yet  his  warm  do- 
mestic affections  and  strong  social  tastes  had  claimed  some  por- 
tion of  his  time  ;  but  now  all  his  hours,  from  early  morning  till 
night,  were  given  to  hard  work,  unrelieved  by  either  amusement 
or  society.  A  daily  walk  with  his  fidend  Mr.  Everett  was  all 
that  varied  the  monotony  of  continuous  study.  Having  never 
been  dependent  for  happiness  upon  amusements,  it  cost  him  little 
to  renounce  these ;  but  it  was  a  loss  and  a  sacrifice  to  give  up 
society,  —  that  fiill  and  free  exchange  of  feelings  and  opinions 
with  those  whom  we  love  and  trust,  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
pleasures  of  life.  His  only  relaxation  was  found  in  a  change  of 
employment. 

But  his  life  in  Gottingen  was  a  happy  one.  For  all  his  priva- 
tions and  sacrifices  there  was  this  great  compensation,  that  here, 
for  the  first  time,  a  deep  and  ever-flowing  fountain  was  opened 
to  him  in  which  his  passionate  love  of  knowledge  could  be 
slaked.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  made  to  understand  and 
feel  what  is  meant  by  instruction.  At  home  he  had  had  teachers, 
that  is,  he  had  had  men  who  knew  somewhat  more  than  he  did, 
to  whom  he  recited  his  lessons,  who  corrected  his  mistakes  and 
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allowed  him  to  learn.  But  at  Gottingen  he  was  made  to  imdea> 
stand  the  difference  between  leciting  to  a  man  and  being  taught 
by  him.  Here  he  took  lessons  in  Greek,  for  instance,  of  a 
scholar  who  had  not  only  learned  Greek  thoroughly,  but  had 
also  learned  the  art  of  teaching  it.  The  delight  he  took  in 
his  new  charters  and  privileges  was  in  proportion  to  his  ardent 
love  of  knowledge  and  his  previous  imperfect  opportunities  for 
gratifying  it. 

Another  source  of  happiness,  as  well  as  of  intellectual  growth, 
was  opened  to  him  at  Grottingen  in  its  magnificent  library  of 
over  two  hundred  thousand  volumes,  especially  rich  in  modem 
literature,  and   adminstered  so  liberally  that  any  number  of 
I  books  might  be  taken  from  it  and  kept  as  long  as  the  student 
'  had  any  need  of  them.     This  immense  treasury  of  knowledge 
was  all  the  more  impressive  and  the  more  welcome  &om  its  con- 
trast with  the  meagre  collections  he  had  left  at  home.*     Every 
student  knows  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  be  able  to  lay  lus  hands 
on  every  book  he  wants  when  he  is  studying  a  subject,  as  well  as 
the  exaggerated  value  he  will  put  upon  the  particular  book  he 
cannot  find.     Here  our  ardent  young  scholar  could  be  sure  of 
lighting  upon  every  book  of  which  he  had  even  ever  heard ;  and 
the  delight  with  which  his  eye  ran  along  the  endless  shelves  of 
the  University  library  was  only  tempered  by  the  sigh  called  forth 
by  the  thought  of  the  disproportion  between  these  boundless 
stores  of  knowledge  and  the  length  of  any  human  life,  or  the 
measure  of  any  human  powers. 

Mr.  Ticknor's  enjoyment  of  the  new  and  copious  sources  of 
knowledge  which  were  now  opened  to  him,  and  his  sense  of  the 
intellectual  growth  derived  from  them,  were  alloyed  both  by  the 
painful  comparison  he  was  forced  to  make  between  what  he 
found  in  Gottingen  and  what  he  had  left  at  home,  and  the  sad 
thought  of  how  much  more  he  might  have  done  and  known  i^ 

*  Mr.  Ticknor  once  said  to  me  that  nothing  more  marked  the  change  pro- 
duced in  him  by  his  long  residence  in  Europe  than  the  different  impressions 
made  by  the  library  of  Harvard  College  before  his  departure  and  after  his 
return.  "When  I  went  away,"  he  said,  "I  thought  it  was  a  large  library ; 
when  I  came  back,  it  seemed  a  doeetfol  of  books." 
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in  childhood  and  youth,*  he  had  had  the  advantages  he  was  now 
eigoying.  He  saw  men  around  him,  his  contemporaries,  not 
superior  to  him  in  capacity  or  industry,  but  far  beyond  him  in 
extent  and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  and  he  could  not  but  recall 
with  a  bitter  pang  the  precious  hours  he  had  lost  for  want  of 
books  and  teachers.  The  tone  of  his  correspondence,  however,  is 
never  desponding,  but  always  cheerful.  The  following  extract 
firom  a  letter  to  his  father,  written  in  November,  1815,  —  cer- 
tainly not  a  season  of  exhilarating  influences  in  Northern  Ger- 
many, —  is  but  a  fair  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  animates  all 
his  communications. 

"  The  shortest  days  are  soon  coming,  and  I  am  glad  of  it At 

home  I  used  to  delight  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  morning, 
and  a  long,  uninterrupted  winter's  evening  had  pleasures  that  were  all 
its  own ;  but  here,  where  the  sun  hardly  rises  above  the  damp  and 
sickly  mists  of  the  horizon  through  the  whole  day,  where  candles 
must  be  burnt  till  nine  in  the  morning  and  lighted  again  at  three,  — 
here  the  darkness  becomes  a  burden  of  which  1  shall  rejoice  to  be 
lid.  It  no  longer  seems  to  me  like  that  ^  grateful  vicissitude  of  day 
and  night '  that  Milton  says  ^  flows  from  tbe  very  throne  of  Gkxl,' 
but  like  the  Cinmierian  darkness  in  which  Homer  has  involved  the 
gloomy  regions  of  death  and  despair.  I  would  not  write  thus  to  you, 
my  dear  father,  if  I  did  not  know  that,  when  you  receive  this  letter, 
you  will  be  able  to  console  yourself  with  the  recollection  that  I  have 
already  emerged  to  the  light  of  day.  The  climate  and  weather  are 
much  like  our  own  in  fickleness,  though  more  damp  and  rainy. 
....  But  I  care  nothing  for  this.  My  health  ia  perfect  and  con- 
stant ;  and,  as  for  '  the  seasons  and  their  changes,  all  please  alike.' " 

*  This  feeling  occasionally  finds  expression  in  his  letters.  Writing  to  his 
ikther,  November  10, 1815,  and  speaking  of  his  Greek  tutor,  Dr.  Schultze,  he 
•ays  :  "  Every  day  I  am  filled  with  new  astonishment  at  the  variety  and  accuracy, 
the  minuteness  and  readiness,  of  his  learning.  Every  day  I  feel  anew,  under  the 
oppressive  weight  of  his  admirable  acquirements,  what  a  mortifying  distance 
there  is  between  a  European  and  an  American  scholar !  We  do  not  yet  know 
what  a  Greek  scholar  is  ;  we  do  not  even  know  the  process  by  which  a  man  is  to 
be  made  one.  I  am  sure,  if  there  is  any  faith  to  be  given  to  the  signs  ef  the 
times,  two  or  three  generations  at  least  must  pass  away  before  we  make  the 
discovery  and  succeed  in  the  experiment.  Dr.  Schultze  is  hardly  older  than 
I  am.  ....  It  never  entered  into  my  imagination  to  conceive  that  any 
expense  of  time  or  talent  could  make  a  man  so  accomplished  in  this  forgotten 
laaguage  as  he  is." 

TOL.  L  4 
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Mr.  Ticknor  always  was  an  easy  and  ready  writer,  and  the 
exercise  of  writing  was  never  distasteful  to  him.     His  letters  and 
joumalsy  during  his  residence  in  Europe,  were  so  copious  that 
they  alone,  had  he  done  nothing  else,  would  have  saved  him 
&om  the  reproach  of  idleness.    They  contain  so  full  and  continu- 
ous a  record  of  his  life  and  thoughts,  that  little  is  left  for  his 
hiographer  to  relate.     They  should  he  read,  however,  not  merely 
as  fresh  and  animated  sketches  of  what  he  witnessed  and  felt^ 
but  as  unconscious  revelations  of  character,  addressed,  as  they 
were,  to  his  father  and  mother,  with  that  frank  and  affectionate 
confidence  which  had  always   existed  between  them.      They 
reveal  to  us  a  rare  degree  of  self-denial  and  force  of  character 
in  a  young  man  of  four-and-twenty,  suddenly  exchanging  the 
loving  and  watchful  supervision  of  a  Kew  England  home  for  the 
absolute  freedom  of  Europe,  but  yielding  to  none  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  his  new  position ;  devoting  himself  to  an  unbroken  life 
of  hard  study,  making  his  plans  deliberately  and  adhering  to 
them  resolutely,  and  renouncing  not  merely  all  debasing  but  all 
frivolous  pleasures.     And  from  these  letters  and  journals  we  also 
learn  that  his  love  of  study  was  not  the  effect  of  a  solitary 
temper  or  an  ascetic  spirit,  but  that  he  was  fond  of  society  as 
well  as  of  books,  that  he  was  a  social  favorite,  everywhere  well 
received,  and  treated  with  marked  kindness  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Europe. 

To  Mb.  Elibha  Ticknoe,  Boston. 

GOTTiNGKy,  AugTist  10, 1815. 

Well,  my  dear  father,  here  I  am  regularly  settled  in  my  own  lodg- 
ings, and  regularly  matriculated  as  a  member  of  the  "  University  of 
Oottingen" ;  and  the  first  and  pleasantest  use  I  can  make  of  my  new 
apartments  and  privileges  is  to  sit  down  and  give  you  an  account  of 
them.  .... 

The  town  itself,  as  you  know,  is  now  within  the  dominions  of 
Hanover,  and  was  formerly  just  comprehended  within  that  of  West- 
phalia. It  is  an  old  town,  and  all  the  houses  I  have  observed  are 
old,  though  evidently  comfortable  and  neat,  and  quite  filled  with  ten- 
ants from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The  whole  town  was  originally 
surrounded  with  pretty  strong  walls ;  but  they  are  now  in  ruins,  and 
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serve  only  as  the  foundatioii  of  a  public  walk,  shaded  with  fine  trees, 
which  extends  round  the  city.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
ten  thousand,  and,  as  fur  as  I  have  come  in  contact  with  them  during 
the  last  three  days,  I  have  found  them  as  all  the  Germans  are  re- 
puted to  be,  —  kind,  courteous,  and  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to 
assist  the  strangers  who  come  among  them.  One  circumstance,  I  be- 
lieve, must  strike  everybody  who  establishes  himself  at  Qottingen : 
it  is  a  place  which  subsists  so  entirely  upon  literature,  the  town 
and  the  University  have  been  by  the  policy  of  the  government  so 
completely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  foreigners,  and  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  citizens  and  fjEu^ulty  so  entirely  accommodated  to  thia 
fluctuating  population,  that  the  moment  a  student  comes  here,  his 
situation  is  so  well  understood  that  every  request  and  wish  is  antici- 
pated. Wherever  you  go,  it  seems  to  be  the  express  business  of  the 
persons  you  meet,  —  whether  they  be  professors,  faculty,  or  citizens, 
—  to  see  that  you  are  in  lodgings,  that  you  know  the  persons  whom 
you  ought  to  choose  for  instructors,  and  that  you  are  properly  fur- 
nished with  everything  you  want  In  consequence  of  this,  a  student 
can  hardly  feel  himself  to  be  a  stranger  here,  after  the  first  day  or 
twa 

The  University,  as  you  know,  was  founded  by  Gteoige  XL,  and- 
was  always  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  British  throne,  until 
Hanover  was  seized  by  the  French.  Ever  since  then  it  has  shared 
a  better  fate  than  the  other  literary  establishments  of  the  Continent 
Bonaparte,  indeed,  once  sent  Denon,  the  Egyptian  traveller,  and  an- 
other Mvant,  to  look  among  the  treasures  of  its  Library,  but  they 
eazried  nothing  away.  While  Halle,  Leipsic,  and  Jena  were  suffering 
under  his  brutal  depredations  on  their  funds  and  among  their  books, 
he  declared  that  he  considered  Gottingen  as  an  establishment  which 
belonged  neither  to  Hanover  nor  to  Germany,  but  to  Europe  and 
the  world  ;  and  he  was  not  only  true  to  the  promise  he  made  to  the 
&culty  here,  to  protect  them,  but,  imder  the  government  of  Jerome, 
they  were  liberally  assisted  by  the  influence  and  even  the  wealth  of 
the  throne.  In  consequence  of  this,  Gottingen,  instead  of  coming 
from  the  hands  of  the  French  nearly  abolished,  like  the  universities 
of  Holland,  or  mutilated  and  abridged  in  its  funds  and  privileges,  like 
those  of  Saxony,  now  stands  higher  than  it  ever  stood  before,  and  at 
this  moment  —  when  an  immense  proportion  of  the  young  men  of  the 
ooilntry  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  from  choice  or  compulsion,  and 
all  the  other  literary  establishments,  even  those  at  Halle,  Leipeic,  and 
Berlin,  are  languishing  for  want  of  pupils  —  reckons  on  its  books 
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above  eight  hundred  and  forty  r^iilar  pupils.  The  number  of  pro- 
fessors is  proportionally  great  There  are  nearly  forty,  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  government,  and  there  are,  besides,  as  many  more  men  of 
science  and  letters,  who  live  here  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  and  in- 
struction ;  so  that  at  least  seventy  or  eighty  different  courses  of  lec- 
tures, all  in  the  German  language,  are  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

Two  courses  of  lectures,  or  two  semestreSf  as  they  are  called,  are 
given  by  each  professor,  or  lecturer,  in  each  year,  with  a  vacation  of 
three  weeks  at  the  end  of  every  semestre.  One  semestre  begins  a 
fortnight  after  Easter  (in  April),  and  ends  a  week  before  Michael  mae ; 
the  other  begins  a  fortnight  after  Michaelmas,  and  ends  a  week  before 
Easter.  Everything  is  done  by  solitary  study  and  private  instruction 
(privattssiTne,  as  it  is  called),  or  else  by  public  lectures.  .... 

My  first  object,  of  course,  will  be  German.  This  will  be  taught  me 
by  Prof.  Benecke,  the  Professor  of  English  Literature,  who  speaks  Eng- 
lish quite  welL  ....  Besides  him,  however,  I  intend  to  procure  some 
scholar  who  will  come  to  my  chambers  and  read  and  speak  with  me. 
In  this  way,  by  October  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  attend  the  lectures 
profitably,  and  then  I  shall  probably  resort  to  those  of  Eichhom  on 
literary  history,  and  to  those  of  some  other  professors  on  Greek, 
Roman,  and  German  literatures.  If  I  find  this  mode  of  instniction 
profitable,  and  nothing  calls  me  sooner  to  France,  I  shall  remain  here 
until  next  ApriL 

You  now  know,  my  dear  father,  all  that  I  know  myself  about  Qot- 
tingen  and  my  prospect  in  it  ...  .  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  royal 
road  to  learning ;  but  in  the  means,  opportunities,  and  excitements 
offered  here,  there  is  a  considerable  approximation  to  it  Nothing 
now  remains  but  to  see  how  I  shall  improve  my  advantages.  .... 

JOURNAL. 

G^dmNGEN,  August  22.  —  Michaelis,  I  find,  was  not  much  respected 
here.  He  had  a  quarrelsome  and  fretful  temper,  a  mean  and  avari- 
cious heart.  A  great  many  stories  are  told  to  his  discredit,  and  to 
the  credit  of  the  wit  and  good  feeling  of  Kastner,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  was  always  a  thorn  in  Mi- 
chaelis's  side.  A  scholar  here,  whose  poverty  had  not  extinguished 
his  love  of  learning,  went  to  Michaelis,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
extremely  desirous  to  hear  his  lectures,  but  had  no  money,  explained 
the  reasons  of  it,  and  begged  him  to  admit  him  without  the  customary 
lumorariurrL    Michaelis  hesitated,  said  he  had  a  family  to  support, 
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etc;  but,  obeerymg  that  the  young  man  wore  silver  buckles  in  his 
shoes,  told  him  that  he  did  not  think  one  in  his  circumstances  should 
wear  such  ornaments,  and  actually  had  the  brutality  to  hint  that  he 
would  receive  them  instead  of  his  fee.  The  young  man  gave  them  to 
him,  and  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  unstrapped  shoes,  went  to  Kastner  on 
the  same  errand.  Kastner  forgave  him  the  fee,  and  said,  <<  If  you  are 
80  poor,  you  must  like  to  buy  clothes  cheap  "  ;  and  going  to  his  ward- 
robe brought  out  a  pair  of  old  leather  breeches.  "  Here,"  said  he, 
"are  a  pair  of  breeches,  — very  good,  too,  though  you  don't  seem  to 
like  them,  —  which  you  shall  have  for  half  nothing.  What  will  you 
give  ?  "  The  young  man  was  confounded,  —  tried  to  excuse  himself,  — 
said  he  did  not  want  clothes,  etc,  but  in  vain.  The  professor  in- 
sisted, said  they  were  as  good  as  new,  though  they  were  really  not 
fit  to  be  seen,  and  ended  by  saying  he  should  have  them  for  half  a 
dollar.  The  poor  fellow  took  them,  gave  to  Kastner  all  the  money 
he  had,  and  went  away  more  overwhelmed  with  this  insult  than  with 
the  first.  He  sat  down  in  his  chair  in  despair,  and  threw  the  wretched 
breeches  on  the  table.  They  fell  like  something  heavy,  and,  on  exam- 
ining, he  found  a  purse  of  gold  in  the  pocket  He  hurried  with  it  to 
the  professor.  "  No,"  said  Kastner,  **  a  bargain  is  a  bargain.  When  you 
bought  the  breeches,  you  bought  all  there  was  in  them,"  and  pushed 
him  out  of  the  room  to  avoid  his  thanks  and  gratitude. 

Kastner  lost  no  occasion  to  trouble  and  vex  Michaelis,  and  at  last 
his  persecutions  proceeded  to  open  insult,  and  the  Regency  at  Hanover 
interfered  and  ordered  him  to  beg  Michaelis's  pardon.  On  receiving 
the  intimation,  Kastner,  the  next  morning  at  daybreak,  dressed  him- 
self in  a  full  suit,  with  a  sword  and  chapeau,  and  went  to  the  house 
of  Michaelis.  The  servant  said  her  master  was  not  up  ;  but  Kastner 
insisted  on  his  being  called,  and,  instead  of  waiting  till  he  came  down, 
followed  the  maid  directly  into  his  chamber,  and,  pretending  to  be  sur- 
prised beyond  measure  in  finding  him  in  bed  with  his  wife,  darted 
suddenly  back,  cried  out,  *'  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,"  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  never  made  the  professor  any  further  satisfaction,  or  in 
any  other  way  fulfilled  the  commands  of  the  Regency. 

Being  rather  weary  after  six  weeks  of  constant  study,  Mr. 
Ticknor  and  Mr.  Everett  made  a  visit  of  five  days  to  Hanover, 
leaving  Gottingen  September  19th,  and  returning  the  24th,  and 
found  much  interest  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  Feder,  — 
for  twenty-nine  years  professor  in  Gottingen,  —  Count  Munster, 
Minister  of  State,  Professor  Martens,  author  of  a  work  on  the 
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Law  of  Nationa,  ''nrach  Tead  in  America,"  and  Mad.  Kestner, 
the  original  of  GoeChe'0  "  Charlotte."  The  foUoinng  aie  pasaages 
from  his  journal  in  Hanoyer :  — 

Hasoveb,  September  20f  1815.  —  This  morning  I  called  on  Comit 
Monster,  Minister  of  State  for  Hanoyer.  I  found  him  a  man  of  about 
ibrty-five,  well-built,  tall,  and  genteeL  He  speaks  English  like  a 
native,  and  thou^  his  conyersation  was  not  yery  acute,  it  was  dis- 
euredye  and  pleasant.  I  remained  with  him  only  a  few  momenta^  as 
there  were  several  persons  in  waiting  when  I  was  admitted,  whose 
business  was  much  more  important,  I  doubt  not,  than  mine ;  but  the 
impression  I  bron^t  away  of  his  character  was  distinct,  —  ti&at  he 
is  a  man  of  benevolence,  considerable  activity,  and,  though  not  of 
extraordinary  talents^  yet  of  such  talents  as  fit  him  to  be  at  the  head 
of  such  a  little  principality  as  this.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  praise 
which  Blumenbach  gave  him,  that  he  is  a  minister  who  never  made  a 
promise  which  he  did  not  fulfiL  ....  The  rest  of  the  morning  I 
passed  in  the  library.  I  found  there  many  curiosities.  Indeed,  the 
Hbrary  itself^  considered  as  the  work  of  Leibnitz,  —  which  for  a  long 
time  was  so  small  that  he  kept  it  in  his  house,  but  which  now  amounts 
to  eighty  thousand  volumes,  —  is  no  common  curiosity.  But,  besides 
this,  we  were  shown  the  MSS.  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (BumetX 
which  Dr.  Noehden  has  recently  published ;  his  letters  to  Leibnitz,  and 
indeed  the  whole  of  Leibnitz's  inunense  correspondence,  filling  forty 
or  fifty  large  drawers  ;  the  handwriting  of  Luther,  which  was  fine ; 
that  of  Melancthon,  which  was  execrable  ;  a  curious  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  MS.  of  the  Qennan  translation  of  the  book  of  Esther, 
made  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  on  one  roll  of  parchment ;  but, 
above  all  the  rest,  the  entire  collection  of  Leibnitz  MSS  on  sub- 
jects of  politics,  mathematics,  philosophy,  history,  divinity,  and 
indeed  nearly  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Ei^lish,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  in  prose  and  poetry,  printed 

and  unprinted.    They  made  an  enormous  mass Yet  no  man 

ever  wrote  with  more  care,  no  man  ever  blotted,  and  altered,  and 
copied  more  than  Leibnitz.  There  are  instances  in  this  collection  in 
which  he  had  written  the  same  letter  three  times  over,  and  finally 
amended  it  so  much  as  to  be  obliged  to  give  it  to  his  secretary 
to  make  the  last  copy  ;  and  all  this,  too,  on  an  occasion  of  little 
importance.  Still  he  found  time  for  everything,  and  was,  I  imagine, 
the  most  general  scholar  of  his  time.  At  any  rate,  in  the  extent 
of  his  acquirements  he  far  surpassed  his  more  fortimate  and  greater 
rival 
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To  EUSHA  TiCENOB,  ESQ.,   BOSTON. 

GoTTiNGEN,  November  6, 1815. 

The  tiine  has  passed  with  surprising  speed  since  I  have  been  here. 
This  evening  finishes  the  third  month  since  I  drove  into  Gottingen 
with  a  heavy  heart,  doubtful,  from  what  I  had  seen  of  the  towns  on 
the  road,  whether  I  should  be  contented  to  live  here  even  the  five  or 
six  months  I  then  proposed  to  myselfl  A  month's  experience  deter- 
mined me  to  remain  till  the  spring,  and  now  I  am  ready  to  tell  you 
that  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  again  find  its  equal.  Even  while  I 
was  struggling  with  the  language,  and  of  course  was  cut  off  from  half. 
the  means  and  opportunities  the  University  could  afford,  —  even  then 
the  conviction  was  continually  pressing  upon  me  of  the  superiority' 
of  their  instructions  and  modes  of  teaching.     Now  I  know  it 

Now  I  am  ready  to  tell  you  just  how  I  shall  divide  and  dispose 
of  my  time  for  five  months  to  come.  In  the  first  place,  I  rise 
precisely  at  five,  and  sit  down  at  once  to  my  Greek ;  upon  which 
I  labor  three  mornings  in  the  week  till  half  past  seven,  and  three 
days  till  half  past  eight.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
at  the  striking  of  eight  o'clock,  I  am  at  Prof.  Benecke's  for  my  lesson 
in  German.  This  has  become  a  light  study.  I  read  with  him  only 
some  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  their  poets,  and  carry  to  him  the 
pMsages  I  do  not  understand  in  books  I  read  for  other  purposes.  He 
28  perfectly  at  home  in  all  their  literary  histoiy,  and  familiar  with  all 
the  secret  allusions  and  hints  in  their  ancient  and  modem  classics, 
and  is  an  uncommonly  good  English  scholar,  so  that  I  find  this  hour's 
iiiBtniction  very  pleasant  and  useful 

At  nine,  every  day,  I  go  to  Prof.  Eichhom's  lectures  on  the  first  three 
Evangelists.  Though  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  doctrine  respecting 
the  origin  and  formation  of  the  Gospels,  and  am  not  often  satisfied  with 
his  general  reasoning,  yet  this  forms  but  a  small  part  of  his  course  ; 
and  in  return  I  am  delighted  with  his  exposition  of  particular  parts, 
his  luminous  elucidation  of  dark  and  doubtful  passages,  his  acute 
and  curious  learning,  which  he  brings  most  happily  to  the  assistance 
of  the  ezegetical  part  of  his  work,  and,  above  all,  with  his  eloquence 
and  enthusiasm,  and  deep  and  genuine  love  of  truth.  At  ten  this 
lecture  breaks  up,  and  I  catch  a  walk  of  fifteen  minutes  as  I  come 
Iiome ;  and  from  that  time  till  dinner  at  twelve  I  go  on  with  my 
Greek,  and  thus  divide  my  day  pretty  equally,  — at  least  my  day  of 
labor.  After  dinner  I  take  a  nap  of  half  an  hour,  which  refreshes 
me  very  much,  and  then  half  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  wakes  me  up  and 
gives  me  spirit  for  the  afternoon. 
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At  half  past  one  I  read  the  passages  in  Blumenbach's  Manual 
which  he  will  expound  in  his  lecture,  and  at  three  go  to  his  lectoie 
on  natural  history,  which  would  be  amusement  enough  for  me,  if  I 
had  no  other  the  whole  day.  He  is  now  nearly  or  quite  seventy 
years  old,  has  been  professor  here  above  forty  years,  and  is  now 
delivering,  to  an  overflowing  dass,  his  eightieth  course  of  lectures  on 
natural  history.  He  is  the  first  naturalist  in  Qermany, — perhaps  in 
the  world,  —  has  an  astonishingly  wide  and  intimate  familiarity  with 
his  subject,  and  a  happy  humor  in  communicating  his  instruction^ 
which  makes  doubly  amusing  what  is,  itself,  the  most  interesting  of 
all  studies.  His  jokes,  however,  are  never  frivolous  ;  they  are  always 
connected  with  some  important  fact  or  doctrine  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  impress  ;  and  when  we  come  out  of  his  lecture-room,  after 
having  laughed  half  the  time  we  were  there,  we  are  sure  to  have 
learnt  twice  as  much,  and  to  remember  it  twice  as  well,  as  if  we  had 
never  laughed  at  all.  After  this  I  take  a  walk,  and  at  five  go  to  Dr. 
Schultze,  a  young  man,  but  at  least  to  me  an  extraordinary  Qreek 
scholar,  and  held  to  be  decidedly  the  best  Greek  instructor  in  G^ttin- 
gen,  and  recite  to  him  in  Greek.  ....  He  is  as  completely  at  home 
in  Greek  as  if  it  were  a  modem  language  which  he  had  learnt  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  and  before  the  spring  comes,  I  trust  I  shall  have  leamt 
something  from  him  which  I  shall  not  foiget 

Finding  it  impossible,  from  the  continual  rains  and  intolerable  mnd 
of  the  streets,  to  get  exercise  enough,  Everett  and  myself  have  fallen 
into  the  universal  fashion,  and  go  an  hour  to  the  University  fencing- 
master  three  times  a  week,  from  six  to  seven.  We  find  it  useful  and 
pleasant  too  ;  for,  except  at  Blumenbach's  lectures,  where  we  cannot 
talk,  we  seldom  meet  in  the  week,  except  at  these  fencing  hours. 
The  evenings  I  pass  in  reading  German,  principally  such  books  as 
will  profit  me  in  Italy  and  Greece.  Just  before  ten  I  go  to  bed,  and 
"  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking  "  till  my  punctual  Frederick 
comes  in,  and  says,  "  It  is  striking  five,  sir,  and  your  breakfast  is  ready.* 

You  will  ask  whether  my  acquaintance  and  visitors  do  not  some- 
times interrupt  me.  Visiting,  as  it  is  done  in  our  colleges,  is  a  thing 
absolutely  unknown  here.  If  a  man,  who  means  to  have  any  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar,  sees  his  best  friend  once  a  week,  it  is  thought  quite 
often  enough.  As  for  acquaintance,  except  an  English  student  in 
divinity,  whom  I  see  at  my  two  lectures  and  the  fencing  master's, 
a  German  student,  whom  I  do  not  visit,  but  who  comes  to  see  me 
about  once  a  fortnight,  and  a  modem  Greek,  whom  I  see  about  once 
a  month,  I  have  no  acquaintance.  Our  Sunday  evenings  Everett  and  I 
commonly  spend  either  at  Blumenbach's,  Heeren's,  or  Eichhom's. 
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To  Elisha  Ticenob,  Esq.,  Boston. 

GMSmNGEN,  November  10,  1815. 

....  I  wrote  you,  in  my  h^  less  decisively  about  my  Qreek  instruc- 
tor than  about  the  rest ....  This  week,  however,  has  satisfied  me  that 
he  will  soon  become  my  favorite  instructor,  as  his  subject  has  always 
been  my  &vorite  branch.  I  learn  the  language  entirely  through  the 
Gennan.  My  lexicon,  grammar,  etc.,  are  Gennan,  and  from  this 
language  I  mean  hereafter  to  acquire  my  Greek,  since  the  means  in  it 
are  vastly  better  than  our  language  will  afiford,  or  even  the  Latin. 
At  first  we  had  some  difficulty  in  fijdng  upon  a  common  medium  of 
translating.  I  did  not  like  to  render  it  into  broken  Overman,  and  I 
would  not  disgrace  the  language  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes  by 
rendering  it  into  French.  Latin,  of  course,  was  all  that  remained ; 
and,  after  discarding  my  Latin  and  Greek  lexicons,  and  renouncing  for- 
ever the  miserable  assistance  of  Latin  versions,  I  undertook  to  render 
into  it,  with  some  misgivings.  I  had  never  done  it,  I  had  never 
spoken  a  word  of  Latin  ;  but  the  moment  I  began,  the  difficulty  van- 
ished. I  found  that  I  could  translate  thus  nearly  as  fast  as  into  my 
mother  tongue  ;  in  short,  I  found  that  I  knew  a  great  deal  more 
Latin  than  I  suspected,  I  shall  hereafter  use  it  upon  all  emergencies 
without  hesitation. 

My  instructor.  Dr.  Schultze,*  is  one  of  the  private  lecturers  here, 
and  is  considered  very  skilful  in  teaching ;  how  he  is,  comparatively 
with  others  here,  I  cannot  tell  ^m  my  own  experience,  but  I  know 
that  he  is  such  a  scholar  as  we  have  no  idea  of  in  America.  To  be 
sore,  he  looks  as  if  he  had  fasted  six  months  on  Greek  prosody  and 
the  Pindaric  metres,  but  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  he  has  not 
his  reward  for  his  sacrifices. 

To  K   TiCKNOR. 

GdrrmoEN,  November  18, 1815. 
....  If  I  desired  to  teach  anybody  the  value  of  time,  I  would  send 
him  to  spend  a  semestre  at  Gottingen.    Until  I  began  to  attend  the 

*  Sdinltze  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  poet  as  well  as  a  scholar.  He  wrote 
"Psyche,"  "CecUia,"  "The  Enchanted  Rose,"  (which  last  has  been  translated 
into  English,)  and  many  miscellaneous  poems.  He  was  but  two  years  older  than 
Mr.  Ticknor,  having  been  bom  in  1789.  He  died  in  1817.  After  his  death,  his 
works  were  collected  and  published  by  his  friend  Bouterweck,  with  a  short 
iketch  of  his  life.  A  new  edition  appeared  in  Leipsic  in  1855,  in  four  volumes, 
with  a  more  full  biography.  An  account  of  his  life  and  works  may  be  found  in 
the  third  volume  of  Taylor's  "  Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry." 
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lectures,  and  go  frequently  into  the  streets,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  accu- 
racy with  which  it  is  measured  and  sold  by  the  professors.  Every  clock 
that  strikes  is  the  signal  for  four  or  five  lectures  to  begin  and  four  or 
five  others  to  close.  In  the  intervals  you  may  go  into  the  streets  and 
find  they  are  silent  and  empty ;  but  the  bell  has  hardly  told  the  hour 
before  they  are  filled  with  students,  with  their  portfolios  under  their 
arms,  hastening  from  the  feet  of  one  Gamaliel  to  those  of  another,  — 
generaUy  running  in  order  to  save  time,  and  often  without  a  hat^ 
which  is  always  in  the  way  in  the  lecture-room.  Aa  soon  as  they 
reach  the  room,  they  take  their  places  and  prepare  their  pens  and 
paper.  The  professor  comes  in  almost  immediately,  and  from  that 
time  till  he  goes  out,  the  sound  of  his  disciples  taking  notes  does  not 
for  an  instant  cease.  The  diligence  and  success  with  which  they  do 
this  are  very  remarkable.  One  who  is  accustomed  to  the  exerdae, 
and  skilful  in  it,  will  not  only  take  down  every  idea  of  the  professor, 
but  nearly  every  word ;  and,  in  this  land  of  poverty,  lectures  are  thus 
made  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  Lancastrian  education  in  the  high  branchea 
of  letters  and  science. 

About  two  minutes  before  the  hour  is  completed,  the  students  begin 
to  be  uneasy  for  fear  they  shall  lose  the  commencement  of  the  next 
lecture  they  are  to  attend  ;  and  if  the  professor  still  goes  on  to  the 
very  limit  of  his  time,  they  make  a  noise  of  some  kind  to  intimate 
that  he  is  intruding  on  his  successor,  and  the  hint  is  seldom  unsuccess- 
ful. Eichhom,  who  has  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  when  he  finds  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  topic,  sometimes  asks,  with  irresistible 
good-nature,  for  "  another  moment,  —  only  a  moment,"  and  is  never 
refused,  though  if  he  trespasses  much  beyond  his  time,  a  loud  scraping 
compels  him  to  conclude,  which  he  commonly  does  with  a  joke.  The 
lecture-room  is  then  emptied,  the  streets  again  filled,  to  repeat  the 
same  process  in  other  halls. 

Just  so  it  is  in  the  private  instruction  I  receive.  At  eight  o'clock 
I  go  to  Benecke,  and  though  in  three  months  and  a  half  I  have  never 
missed  a  lesson  or  been  five  minutes  tardy,  I  have  seldom  fiEdled  to 
find  him  waiting  for  me.  At  the  striking  of  nine,  I  must  make  all 
haste  away,  for  the  next  hour  is  as  strictly  given  to  somebody  else. 
At  five  p.  M.,  I  go  to  Schultze  for  my  Greek  lesson.  As  I  go  up 
stairs  he  can  hear  me,  and,  five  times  out  of  six,  I  find  him  looking 
out  the  place  where  I  am  to  recite.  The  dock  strikes  six,  and  he  shuts 
up  the  book.  From  the  accuracy  with  which  time  is  measured,  what 
in  all  other  languages  is  called  a  leston  is  called  in  German  ^^  an  hour.'' 
You  are  never  asked  if  you  take  lessons  of  such  a  person,  but  whether 
you  take  "hours*  of  hun.  .  ..... 
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To  K  T.  Channing. 

GdrTcraEir,  December  9,  181S. 

....  Your  apprehensions  for  the  quiet  of  Gottingen,  in  case  Boni^ 
parte  had  succeeded,  were  yeiy  natuiaL  Amidst  all  the  fluctuationa 
of  empiie,  this  little  spot  has  stood  as  the  centre  of  Qerman  learning, 
unconscious  of  convulsions  ;  and  though  all  calculation  and  precedent 
would  have  been  confounded  if  this  new  Marius,  rushing  from  the 
marshes  of  Mintumas,  had  attained  his  former  power,  yet  I  think, 
unless  the  students  had  been  as  patriotic  as  they  were  at  Jena,  every- 
thing would  have  continued  to  go  on  in  its  accustomed  order.  They 
did,  indeed,  discover  a  strong  and  honorable  and  even  imprudent 
feeling,  on  Bonaparte's  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  Jerome  was  for 
the  moment  veiy  angry  ;  but  I  think  he  would  soon  have  foigottea 
his  vengeance.  Even  before  the  spirit  had  b^^  to  awake  in  Poland 
and  Prussia,  the  young  men  here  felt  its  deep  and  dangerous  work- 
ii^  Secret  clubs,  which  even  the  vigilance  of  the  police  could  not 
discover,  though  it  suspected  them,  were  cautiously  but  resolutely 
fenned,  and  the  whole  cemented  into  a  body  by  an  institution  whick 
they  called  ''  the  League  of  Patriotism.'' 

Bonaparte's  routed  army  crossed  the  Beresina,  and  the  Prussiaofl 
(students)  disappeared;  it  entered  the  borders  of  Gtennany,  and  the 
Mecklenburgers  were  gone  ;  and  in  this  way,  as  he  advanced  towards 
any  country  or  principality,  the  young  men  escaped,  to  share  and  en- 
courage the  spirit  which  finally  crushed  him.  The  dangers  they  ran 
were  very  great  The  French  government  and  police  were  still  in  full 
activity  here,  and  more  vigilant  than  ever,  because  more  than  ever 
stimulated  by  fear  and  suspicion.  The  young  men,  therefore,  were 
obliged  to  escape  in  secret  and  in  disguise,  and  make  their  way 
through  unfrequented  roads,  through  the  woods,  and  in  the  night, 
with  the  constant  apprehension  of  arrest  and  death  before  them.  .... 
The  benches  in  the  lecture-rooms  began  to  be  obviously  empty,  and 
the  streets  grew  still  and  deserted. 

The  retreating  army  was  now  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  Westphalian  capital,  and  Jerome  began  to  think  that,  for  a  time, 
he  might  be  himself  exiled,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  make  some 
show  of  personal  spirit  He  therefore  came  with  a  suitable  guard  to 
Gottingen,  and  called  the  professors  together  in  the  library  halL 

He  was  extremely  impudent  and  abusive,  but  had  not  self-conmiand 
enough  to  know  when  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  a  set  speech  some 
body  had  written  for  him,  and  so  began  again  at  the  b^inning,  and 
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repeated  it  word  for  word.  The  professon  concealed  first  their  indig- 
nation and  then  their  mirth  and  contempt,  as  well  as  they  could,  bat 
stQl  both  were  visible,  and  the  little  tyrant  was  pat  beside  himself  by 
it  ''Do  not  think,''  said  he,  *^  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  disaffection  in 
Gottingen,  or  that  it  will  escape  unpunished.  You  flatter  yourselTet 
that  I  shall  lose  my  throne,  but  you  are  mistaken.  As  long  as  my 
brother  sits  on  the  throne  of  France,  so  long  I  shall  be  your  king,  and 
I  will  use  my  power  to  punish  your  ingratitude.  The  University 
shall  be  remodelled, — it  shall  be  a  French  University.  I  will  have 
French  professors,  —  men  of  virtue  and  patriotism,"  etc,  etc 

After  a  considerable  tirade  like  this,  his  Majesty  returned  to  Cassel, 
and  Eichhom,  in  the  next  number  of  the  University's  Review, —  which 
he  conducts,  —  gave  a  side-blow  at  ^  the  never-to-be-forgotten  speech 
of  his  Most  Qracious,"  etc,  for  which,  but  that  the  Cossacks  stopped 
all  heart-burnings  a  week  later,  he  might  have  lost  his  head. 

This  is  the  only  time  the  privileges  of  the  University  have  been  in 
danger,  and  Jerome  was  such  a  weak  and  uncertain  little  blockhead 
that  he  would  probably  never  have  had  resolution  and  constancy 
enough  to  execute  his  threat  Since  I  have  been  here,  everything  has 
been  as  still  as  if  it  were  one  vast  monastery,  except  that  about  five 
thousand  of  the  Russian  Guards  marched  throu^  the  city,  three 
weeks  ago,  and  made  a  beautiful  show,  and  gave  me  a  splendid  proof 
of  the  fidelity  of  Burger's  description  of  the  march  of  an  anny  in 
"  Lenore,"  with  horns  and  cymbals,  etc 

The  life  here  would  in  many  respects  suit  you  remarkably  welL 
There  is  a  regularity,  evenness,  and  calmness,  which  are  fitted  to  one 
who  was  almost  made  to  be  a  hermit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  freedom 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  one  who  never  was  and  never  will  be 
quite  patient  under  family  government  All  that  is  wanting  is  a  few 
friends  and  a  little  more  variety.  ....  Remember  me  to  your  brother 
William,  and  to  my  old  master,  and  don't  let  your  sister  SusanV 
children  forget  me. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Geo.  T. 

To  K  TiCKNOR. 

GoTTiNOKir,  December  17, 181&. 

....  No  change  has  taken  place  in  my  condition  or  circumstances, 
dear  father,  since  I  wrote  last  The  only  thing  which  has  happened, 
which  does  not  happen  every  day,  is,  that  Everett  and  myself  have 
been  taken  into  the  only  club  in  Gottingen,  and,  of  course,  you  will 
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expect  some  account  of  it  Its  name  is  **  The  Literary  Club/'  and, 
like  all  literary  clubs  that  ever  survived  the  frosts  of  the  first  winter, 
its  chief  occupation  is  to  eat  suppers.  There  are  twenty-four  mem- 
bers, eight  or  ten  of  whom  are  professors  ;  and  the  students  who  make 
up  the  number  are  only  such  as  these  professors  choose,  and,  of  course, 
are  commonly  the  best  of  the  University.  Aa  many  of  these  members 
as  like —  for  there  is  no  compulsion  —  meet  once  a  fortnight  at  eight 
o'clock,  eat  a  moderate  supper,  drink  a  little  wine,  laugh  and  talk 
two  or  three  hours,  and  then  go  home.  We  were  taken  in  as  a  kind 
of  raree-show,  I  suppose,  and  we  are  considered,  I  doubt  not,  with 
much  the  same  curiosity  that  a  tame  monkey  or  a  dancing  bear  would 
be.  We  come  from  such  an  immense  distance,  that  it  is  supposed  we 
can  hardly  be  civilized ;  and  it  is,  I  am  told,  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  many  that  we  are  white,  though  I  think  in  this  point  they  might 
consider  me  rather  a  fulfilment  than  a  contradiction  of  their  ignorant 
expectations.  However,  whatever  may  be  the  motives  from  which  we 
were  taken  in,  there  we  are,  and  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  there 
as  the  best  of  them.  The  only  time  I  have  been  I  found  it  pleasant 
enough,  but  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  go  often. 

Dictated  in  1859. 

A  Mr.  Balhom  dedicated  to  Mr.  John  Pickering  the  thesis  which 
he  wrote  for  his  doctorate,  and,  when  I  went  to  Germany,  Mr.  Pick- 
ering asked  me,  if  I  ever  met  Mr.  Balhom,  to  say  that  he  had  written 
twice  to  thank  him  for  the  compliment,  but  did  not  believe  his  letters 
had  ever  reached  him,  and  that  he  begged  him  to  receive  his  thanks 
through  me.  Their  acquaintance  was  formed  at  Utrecht,  where  Bal- 
hom was  studying,  and  when  Mr.  Pickering  was  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion in  Holland.  I  had  been  some  time  in  Gottingen,  and  had  neither 
heard  nor  thought  anything  of  the  Herr  Balhom ;  but  one  day,  remem- 
bering my  commission,  asked  Prof.  Blumenbach  if  he  knew  such 
a  person,  "  Why,  to  be  sure ;  he 's  here,  he 's  here  " ;  and  I  found 
that  he  was  tutor  to  some  small  prince,  and  probably  when  he  had 
educated  him  he  would  be  his  Prime  Minister.  I  made  his  acquaint- 
ance and  delivered  my  message. 

Before  I  left  home  I  had  made  several  attempts  to  read  Dante,  and 
found  it  not  only  difficult  to  get  a  copy,  but  impossible  to  get  help  in 
leading.  Balhom  knew  everything  about  Dante.  He  was  not  fully 
occupied,  but  he  could  not  be  hired,  —  he  was  too  well  off  to  be  paid 
in  money.  A  brother  of  my  friend  Mr.  James  Savage  had  sent  me 
bom  Hamburg  a  box  of  very  fine  Havana  cigars,  and  I  found  that 
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Herr  Balhom  would  read  and  explain  Dante  to  me,  and  consider  some 
of  those  fine  dgan  —  so  rare  in  Qermanj — a  fiill  compensation ;  and 
he  continued  the  reading,  certainly  as  long  as  the  cigais  lasted.  Mr. 
R  was  a  lawyer,  —  an  upright,  strong  man,  —  and  he  was  Tirtually 
promised,  that,  if  he  would  superintend  the  education  of  the  young 
princes  of  Lippe,  he  should  have  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  their 
little  principality  when  it  was  completed ;  and  I  suppose  the  promise 
was  fulfilled. 

A  memorandum  made  in  1868,  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  first  volume  of  his  early  journal,  contains  some  tatito 
about  his  Crottingen  studies,  and  though  it  refers  also  to  later 
experiences,  it  seems  appropriate  here. 

It  is  only  that  part  of  my  time  which  I  gave  to  travelling,  socte^, 
and  amusements,  of  which  I  have  spoken  at  any  length  in  this  jour- 
nal, written  out  wherever  I  stopped  long  enough  to  do  it,  from  slight 
memoranda  made  on  the  spot,  in  small  note-books  which  I  carried  with 
me.  I,  however,  prepared  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  by  collecting  be- 
forehand, in  other  manuscript  note-books,  statistical,  historical,  and 
geographical  facts  concerning  the  countries  I  intended  to  visit  This 
was  no  veiy  easy  task.  Murray's  Hand-Book,  or  anything  of  the  sort 
worth  naming,  was  not  known  in  1815.  There  was  not  even  a  good 
Gazetteer  to  help  the  traveller,  for  I  think  the  first  was  Constable^ 
published  at  Edinburgh,  a  little  later ;  and  as  for  such  works  as 
Beichard's  for  Germany,  and  Mrs.  Starke's  for  Italy,  —  which  were 
the  best  to  be  had,  —  I  found  them  of  little  value.  .... 

I  read  what  I  could  best  find  upon  Italy,  and  took  private  lectaneB 
on  the  Modem  Fine  Arts,  delivered  in  Italian  by  Professor  Fiordlo, 
author  of  the  "  History  of  Painting"  ;  on  the  Ancient  Fine  Arts,  by 
Professor  Welcker,  in  German,  afterwards  the  first  archaeologist  of  his 
time  ;  on  Statistics,  in  French,  by  Professor  Saalfeld,  and  in  German, 
on  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  ;  of  dl  of  which  I  still  have  at  least  six 
volumes  of  notes,  besides  two  miscellaneous  volumes  on  Rome,  and 

other  separate  cities  and  towns  of  Italy But  in  Spain  and 

Portugal  I  was  reduced  very  low,  travelling  much  on  horseback, 
though  with  a  postilion,  who  took  a  good  deal  of  luggage  ;  but  I  like 
to  remember  that  even  in  those  countries  I  carried  a  few  books,  and 
that  I  never  separated  myself  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dante,  and 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  I  have  still  in  the  same  copies  I  then 
used. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

BeiidmeeinG^Uingen  tiU  the  dose  of  IS16.  —  Oerman  Literature,  —  Qtr- 
man  Metaphyeies.  —  Anecdotes  of  Blumenbcuh  and  Wolf  —  Leipsic  — 
Dreedevu  —  Berlin,  —  JFeimar,  —  Visit  to  Goethe. — Beceives  the  offer 
of  the  Professorship  cf  French  cmd  Spanish  Literature  at  Harvard, 

To  C.  S.  Daveis,  Portland. 

GOTTDfOEN,  February  29, 1816. 

....  You  will  perhaps  expect  from  me  some  notices  of  German 
literatniey  as  I  am  now  established  in  the  very  midst  of  it ;  and  if 
yon  do  not,  I  may  as  well  write  you  about  it  as  about  something  not 
half  so  interesting.  ....  To  come  to  the  subject,  then,  and  begin  in 
defiance  of  Horace, — ab  ova  Ledce,  —  you  know  there  are  in  this  land 
of  gutturals  and  tobacco  two  dialects :  high  German,  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  indigenous  in  the  interior  and  higher  parts  of  the  country  ; 
and  low  German,  so  called  because  it  is  indigenous  in  the  North, 
among  the  lowlands,  and  on  the  coast  How  long  these  dialects 
have  existed,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  determine ;  but  they  are  prob- 
ably as  old  as  the  earliest  population  of  the  country,  since  traces  of 
ihenk  have  been  found  in  Tacitus.  The  low  German,  which  is  the 
▼emacular  of  the  lowest  class  in  this  part  of  the  country,  is  a  much 
more  harmonious  and  happy  language  in  its  elements  than  the  high 
German,  which  is  the  language  of  all  people  of  any  education  through 
the  whole  country,  but  which  is  a  vernacular  only  at  the  South. 
Both  were  equally  rude,  indigent,  and  unpolished,  until  the  time  of 
the  Beformation, — the  epoch  from  which  all  culture  is  dated  in 
Gennany. 

This  great  revolution  accidentally  gave  the  empire  of  literature  to 
high  German.  It  happened  to  be  the  native  dialect  of  Luther.  He 
tianslated  his  Bible  into  it,  wrote  in  it  his  hymns  and  catechisms,  which 
are  still  in  use,  and  made  it  the  language  of  the  pulpit  and  religion, 
and,  of  course,  the  language  of  letters ;  for  in  Germany  they  have  ever 
since  been  inseparably  connected.  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  however, 
which  immediately  followed,  and  wasted  and  degraded  Germany 
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more,  perhaps,  than  a  country  was  ever  wasted  and  degraded  by  war 
before  or  since,  efifectoally  stopped  the  progress  of  cultiyationy  and 
to  this,  and  to  the  troubles  which  for  above  a  century  afterwaida 
continued  to  arise  as  often  as  they  were  appeased,  from  their  dividoiL 
into  religious  parties  and  principalities,  is  clearly  to  be  traced  the 
slow  progress  the  Germans  made,  while  the  nations  around  them 
were  fast  advancing  to  the  luxuries  of  a  refined  literature.  At  length, 
when  time  and  collision  had  worn  them  down  to  an  uncomfortable  kind 
of  quietness,  such  as  you  would  naturally  expect  from  their  clumsy 
and  shapeless  constitution,  they  began  to  put  forth  their  awkward 
strength.  Their  circumstances,  however,  did  not  all  favor  them. 
From  local  situation  and  political  interest  they  were  more  connected 
with  France  than  with  any  other  nation ;  and  the  gay  splendor  of 
literature  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  at  once  carried  captive 
their  imagination  and  taste.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate 
than  this,  for  nothing  would  less  apply  to  the  rude  and  powerful 
language,  and  the  fiery,  but  untempered  talents  of  Germany,  than  the 
straitlaced  rules  of  French  criticism.  In  this  prison-house,  however, 
the  shorn  and  manacled  strength  of  the  land  toiled  half  a  century 
with  ignominious  skill  and  success  ;  and  the  many  monuments  it  has 
left  behind  are  as  much  the  subject  of  patriotic  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt at  the  present  day  as  the  more  recent  ones,  which  lately  cov- 
ered their  hills,  to  mark  their  political  servitude  and  degeneracy.  .  .  . 
At  length,  between  1760  and  1770,  from  causes  which  perhaps  it  is 
impossible  accurately  to  trace  and  estimate,  but  the  chief  of  which 
are  certainly  to  be  sought  in  the  humble  servitude  under  which  it  had 
so  long  suffered,  Qerman  literature  underwent  a  sudden  and  violent 
and  total  revolution.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  precisely  to 
whom  is  to  be  given  the  honor  of  leading  the  way  in  this  emancipa- 
tion. If  any  one  author  or  work  must  be  selected,  it  would  probably 
be  the  "Literary  Letters,"  —  a  periodical  publication  managed  by 
Lessing ;  but  this  waa  so  instantly  succeeded  and  surpassed  by  the 
earliest  works  of  Klopstock,  Wieland,  and  Goethe,  that  it  is  evident 
the  spirit  of  regeneration  had  long  been  working  in  the  land,  and 
that,  if  Lessing  was  the  first  to  call  it  forth,  it  was  rather  from  acci- 
dent than  extraordinary  genius  or  boldness. 

The  literature  of  Germany  now  sprang  at  once  from  its  tardy  soil, 
like  the  miraculous  harvest  of  Jason,  and  like  that,  too,  seems  in 
danger  of  perishing  without  leaving  behind  it  successors  to  its  great- 
ness. Besides  the  four  whom  I  have  named,  I  know  of  no  authors 
who  have  enjoyed  a  general  and  decisive  popularity,  and  who  have 
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settled  down  into  regular  classics,  except  Haller,  Milller,  the  elder 
Yoss,  Schiller,  and  Btiiger.  This  number  is  certainly  small,  and  Gk>ethe 
alone  survives,  to  maintain  the  glory  of  the  deceased  generation  of  his 
friends  and  rivals.  But,  narrow  as  the  circle  is,  and  though  the  strict- 
ness of  posterity  will  perhaps  make  it  yet  narrower,  still  I  know  of  none 
in  the  modem  languages — except  our  own  —  where  one  so  interesting 
can  be  found  as  the  circle  of  German  literature.  It  has  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  faithfulness  of  poetry  of  the  early  ages,  when  words  were  still 
the  representatives  of  sensible  objects,  and  simple,  sensible  feelings 
nther  than  of  abstractions  and  generalities ;  and  yet,  having  flour- 
ished so  late,  it  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  modem  refinement  and 
regularity.  In  this  singular  state,  uniting  much  of  the  force  and 
originality  of  the  barbarous  ages  to  enough  of  the  light  polish  of 
those  that  are  more  civilized,  it  has  continued  just  about  fifty  years  ; 
but  in  the  last  thirty  no  considerable  author  has  appeared.  Much  of 
this  barrenness  is,  I  am  persuaded,  to  be  charged  to  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  which  for  nearly  twenty  years  ruled  unquestioned,  and 
absorbed  and  perverted  all  the  talents  of  the  land.  It  was  a  vast 
'^Serbonian  bog,  where  armies  whole  have  sunk,"  and  &om  which 
even  the  proud  and  original  genius  of  Schiller  hardly  escaped. 
Its  empire,  however,  was  soon  gone  by;  but  then  followed  the 
French  usurpation,  which  overturned  at  pleasure  the  literary  estab- 
lishments of  the  land,  and  silenced  systematically  all  authors  who 
did  not  write  as  they  were  bidden.  This,  too,  has  gone  by ;  but 
whether  their  literature  will  return  with  their  returning  independence 
and  peace,  is  a  problem  time  only  can  solve. 

To  Edward  T.  Chaining,  Boston. 

GOTTINGEN,  April  19,  1816. 

....  You  tell  me  you  have  been  amused  with  the  occasional 
hints  I  have  given  you  of  the  life  of  a  student  at  a  German  uni- 
Tcrsity.  You  shall  then  have  more  of  them,  and  particularly  an 
account  of  some  events  connected  with  this  subject,  which  have 
lately  occurred  here  under  my  immediate  observation. 

There  are,  at  all  the  considerable  literary  establishments  in  Ger- 
many, secret  associations  among  the  students,  consisting  of  all  persons 
from  the  same  country  or  province,  which  are  not  only  connected  with 
an  similar  associations  at  the  same  university,  but  with  all  similar 
asBodationB  throughout  Germany.  The  bond  of  their  imion  is  a 
diivalrouB,  or,  if  you  please,  a  captious  rule  of  honor,  and  its  basis  is 
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the  sword.  The  object  is  not  literaiy,  bat  strictly  municipal,  and  the 
whole  advantage  is  the  irresistible  influence  which  the  combination 
can  give  to  its  decisions,  either  against  a  student  or  a  citizen. 

At  €k>ttingen,  there  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  seven  of  theae 
societies,  —  according  to  the  seven  principal  States  &om  which  the 
students  come,  —  as  the  Hanoverians,  the  Prussians,  the  Bmna- 
wickers,  etc.  They  are  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  Univenitjy 
and  have  often  been  broken  up  by  the  government,  but  have  always 
reappeared  under  new  names.  Sometimes  they  have  been  called 
^Orders,"  sometimes  ^ Bonds  of  Virtue,"  sometimes  ''Clubs  of 
Honor,**  etc.  The  last  were  called  ''  Landsmannschafts,"  or  ''  ABsocia- 
tions  of  Countrymen."  Their  object  was  twofold  :  to  settle  quanels 
among  their  members,  and  to  defend  themselves  against  all  impositions 
of  the  citizens.  But  the  great  power  their  combination  gave  them 
proved  tyranny  in  injudicious  hands,  and  the  members  were  obliged 
to  fight  duels  where  no  offence  was  really  given,  and  the  citizens  weie 
punished  where  no  injustice  or  fraud  had  been  practLsed.  They  had 
but  two  modes  of  proceeding,  and  both  were  sufficiently  summary.  If 
one  member  was  offended  with  another,  his  society  compelled  him 
to  fight  a  duel,  appointed  the  seconds  and  the  witnesses,  and  saw  that 
satisfaction  was  properly  given.  To  be  sure,  these  duels  hardly  de- 
serve so  imposing  a  name,  for  they  were  fought  with  such  weapons 
and  such  armor  that  they  were  seldom  bloody  and  could  never  be 
fatal ;  but  still  their  number  was  so  considerable  that  they  were  abso- 
lutely  a  nuisance,  for  every  slight  offence  was  settled  by  them. 

This  was  the  first  mode ;  the  second  was  when  a  member  offended 
the  club,  or  a  citizen  a  member,  and  then  the  pimishment  was  by 
"  verschiiss,"  or  non-intercourse.  If,  for  instance,  a  tradesmai^  had 
cheated  a  student,  if  his  landlord  had  treated  him  unkindly,  or  any- 
body with  whom  he  had  connection  had  offended  him,  he  complained 
to  his  club.  If  they  found  the  complaint  supported  and  sufficient, 
the  offender  was  put  into  "  verschiiss,"  —  that  is,  no  student  was  al- 
lowed to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  If  he  was  a  shopkeeper,  his 
custom  was  gone  ;  if  he  was  a  restaurateur,  nobody  would  have  his 
dinner  from  him,  any  more  than  if  he  sent  out  poison  ;  and  if  he  let 
rooms,  nobody  would  take  lodgings  of  him.  In  short,  whatever  might 
be  the  occupation  of  the  offender,  it  was  gone.  Instances  of  this  sort 
of  punishment  are  not  at  all  rare.  Last  year,  a  student,  for  having 
spokendisrespectfully  of  the  "  Landsmannschaft,"  was  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire,  and,  after  braving  the  whole  University  some  weeks^ 
and  its  marked  contempt,  went  to  Leipsic,  but  found  himself  received 
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there  with  the  same  injuries,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  change  his 
name  and  go  to  Jena.  A  baker,  who  had  done  nothing  worse 
than  sue  a  student  for  his  regular  bill,  was  put  into  ^  verschuss,"  and, 
after  striving  in  vain  to  Uve  independently  of  the  students  in  a  town 
supported  entirely  by  them,  found  himself  so  much  in  debt,  that  in 
despair  he  shot  himself.  And  the  very  man  in  whose  house  I  live, 
having  offended  a  student  in  his  capacity  of  confectioner,  was  com- 
pelled, above  a  year  since,  to  let  his  shop  to  another,  and  has  been 
starving  on  its  rent  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  students  wiU  at  last  give 
up  the  persecution  ;  but  he  has  just  sold  it  in  despair. 

These  are  the  bad  effects  of  this  remarkable  system.  That  it  has  its 
good  effects  also,  you  will  easily  believe ;  for,  if  it  had  not,  it  would  not 
be  tolerated  a  moment  by  the  government,  and  indeed  could  not  long 
exist  among  a  laige  body  of  young  men  who  are  really  studious  and 
legnlar  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  whose  notions  of  justice  are,  like 
tboee  of  all  young  men,  essentially  pure  and  unperverted. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are,  that  it  gives  a  character  and 
nprit  de  corps  to  the  whole  motley  mass  of  the  students,  which,  ia 
miiyersities  like  these  in  Germany,  could  not  otherwise  be  given  to 
them ;  that  it  enables  the  pro-rector  and  professors,  by  governing  a  few 
of  the  heads  of  the  clubs,  to  control  the  entire  multitude  under 
tiiem  more  effectually  than  the  laws  will  enable,  or  the  spirit  of 
the  institution  permit  them  to  do  directly ;  and  that  it  introduces 
in  their  behavior  to  one  another,  and  their  conduct  to  the  gov- 
ernment, a  degree  of  order  and  decorum,  and  a  general  gentle- 
manly spirit,  which  nothing  else  can  give  to  a  thousand  young  men 
brought  together  where  they  have  no  responsibility,  at  an  age  when 
they  have  not  yet  learnt  to  behave  well  without  a  superior  influence 
in  some  sort  to  compel  to  it  The  evils,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  cap- 
tious rules  of  honor  which  are  maintained  by  it  among  the  students, 
terminating  in  innumerable  contemptible  duels,  and  occasionally  a 
flagrant  injustice  to  a  citizen,  —  though  certainly  to  the  citizens  it 
does  much  more  good  than  harm,  for  they  are  much  more  disposed 
and  interested  to  cheat  the  students  than  the  students  can  be  to 
oppress  them. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  system  seems  to  me  to  be  bad, 
and  one  which  ought  to  be  exterminated,  though  at  the  same  time  I 
most  confess  to  you  that  many  of  the  professors  think  otherwise, 
and  are  persuaded  that,  while  the  laws  of  the  University  are  so 
loose  and  weak,  the  students  must  have  a  municipal  system  of  theii 
own. 
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Much  undoubtedly  depends  on  the  goveniment  for  the  time  being. 
Under  a  vigilant  pro-rector,  who  prevents  these  clubs  from  gaining 
too  much  strength  or  boldness,  thej  may  do  good ;  but  under  such 
pro-rectors  as  professors  may  commonly  be  expected  to  be,  who  are 
interested  to  preserve  their  own  popularity,  and  especially  under  a 
decidedly  weak  pro-rector,  they  must  do  much  mischief.  This  has 
lately  been  the  case  here. 

During  the  year  ending  in  February,  the  pro-rectorship  had 
fallen  to  two  professors  who  did  anything  rather  than  execate 
the  duties  of  first  magistrates  of  the  University,  and,  of  course^ 
during  their  government  these  secret  ^'  Landsmannschafts "  had  in- 
creased in  boldness  until  their  existence  and  acts  were  as  notorious  as 
those  of  the  academical  senate ;  and  the  duels  multiplied  till,  con- 
temptible as  tbey  are  individually,  they  became  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  Just  at  this  time  Prof.  Mitscherlich,  the  editor  of  Horace, 
became  in  his  turn  pro-rector,  and  proved  to  be  as  much  too  severe  aa 
his  predecessors  had  been  too  feeble  and  lax.  He  cited  at  once  many 
students  for  inconsiderable  and  foi^ottcn  offences,  committed  under 
the  reign  of  the  last  pro-rectors,  and  was  going  on  to  pui^  the  Uni- 
versity of  its  follies  more  thoroughly  than  was  prudent,  or  even 
desirable,  when  an  event  occurred  which  gave  a  higher  direction  to 
hiB  inquiries  and  pimishments.  A  student  quarrelled  with  his  club 
in  the  following  manner.  A  house  had  been  put  into  "  verschiiss,"  and 
a  student  being  found  still  to  frequent  it,  the  sentence  he  had  violated 
fell  on  himsell  Exasperated  at  this,  he  threatened,  if  he  were  not 
reinstated,  to  expose  the  whole  secret  system  to  the  pro-rector.  You 
will  easily  imagine  that  this  injudicious  threat  produced  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  from  what  he  had  intended.  He  was  excommunicated 
with  book  and  bell,  and  received  with  contempt  and  injuries  where- 
ever  he  went  Still  further  enraged  at  what  he  ought  to  have 
expected,  he  actually  sent  a  regular  and  ample  memoir  to  the  pro- 
rector,  and  fled  the  city.  The  moment  the  fact  was  known,  or  rather 
suspected,  such  a  sensation  was  excited  as  no  one  can  imagine  who 
did  not  witness  it 

There  was  no  tumult  or  violence,  but  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  city  was  changed.  The  streets,  always  before  filled  only  with 
young  men  hastening  to  their  lectures,  were  now  crowded  with  little 
"assemblages,"  as  Gov.  Gerry  would  call  them,  so  that  it  was 
diJfficult  to  pass  on  the  sidewalks  ;  the  benches  in  the  lecture-rooms, 
where  a  vacant  seat  was  a  rarity,  grew  visibly  thin  and  empty,  and 
wherever  you  met  a  student  he  had  the  hurried  and  anxious  air  of  a 
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man  of  business.  The  whole  character  of  things  was  altered.  The 
first  determination  was  to  have  personal  vengeance  on  the  traitor. 
Guards  were  posted  on  the  roads  to  prevent  his  escape ;  for  two 
nights  a  watch  of  three  hundred  patrolled  the  ramparts  and  the 
streets ;  and  if  he  had  been  caught,  he  might  have  escaped  with 
his  life,  but  he  would  have  boasted  of  nothing  else.  Fortunately 
his  prudence,  or  that  of  the  pro-rector,  had  secured  his  flight  before 
his  treason  was  suspected,  and  he  has  not  since  been  seen  or  heard  of. 
His  information,  however,  has  enabled  the  pro-rector  to  arrest  the 
heads  of  the  clubs,  and  possess  himself  of  their  records,  where  he 
found  a  regular  list  of  all  the  officers  and  members,  amounting  to 
between  five  or  six  hundred  ;  and,  amoog  other  curious  documents, 
seized  a  protocol  containing  a  detailed  account  of  ^ninety-six  of  these 
harmless  duels  fought  in  five  months. 

So  full  a  discovery  precluded  all  subterfuge  or  defence.  After  a 
week  of  excitement  and  cabal,  during  which  all  study  was  suspended, 
and  there  was  a  kind  of  reign  of  terror  in  the  University,  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  clubs  began  to  leave  the  city.  This  was 
immediately  prevented  by  a  public  ordinance,  laying  them  all  under 
dty  airest,  and  forbidding  them  to  go  out  of  the  city  gates  under  any 
pretence.  This  excited  a  new  effervescence,  for  it  indeed  was  a 
measure  of  needless  severity,  and  fell  upon  the  just  as  well  as  the 
unjust  New  councils  were  held,  and  after  much  deliberation  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  the  government  at  Hanover,  praying  for  its  in- 
terference. This,  however,  produced  no  effect.  The  pro-rector  still 
went  on  with  his  investigations,  which  were  imdoubtedly  often  vexa- 
tions and  unwise,  though  certainly,  in  general,  just ;  and  at  length, 
after  three  weeks  of  anxious  and  burning  excitement,  such  ds  I  should 
not  have  imagined  the  affair  would  have  justified,  five  students  were 
publicly  exiled,  ab  urbe  ct  agro ;  twenty-four  received  a  consiliwn 
abeumdi^  or  common  expulsion ;  and  the  rest  a  general  reprimand 
and  warning. 

Thus  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  these  secret  clubs — which  really 
grow  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Qerman  Empire,  and  are  per- 
haps formed  by  a  kind  of  instinct  in  the  Qerman  character — have 
been  suppressed.  About  two  hundred  students  have  left  the  Univer- 
sity in  disgust ;  but  they  will  not  be  missed  three  months  hence, 
even  if  none  of  them  return,  as  I  suppose  many  will,  on  cooler  reflec- 
tioo. 

It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  want  of  these  troublesome  aids  to 
the  order  of  academic  life  will  be  occasionally  felt  during  the  next 
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year  in  the  radeneasy  which,  in  Buch  an  interr^gnuiD,  is  alwi^ 
obeerved  to  creep  into  the  manners  of  the  students ;  and  nobody 
doubts  that  under  some  other  name  or  form  they  will  reappear  and 
be  again  crushed. 

I  did  not  mean,  my  dear  Edward,  to  have  written  you  such  a& 
alarming  epistle,  and  you  will  perhaps  repent  having  set  my  pe&  go- 
ing on  a  subject  where  it  is  so  much  easier  to  be  voluble  than  amus- 
ing. But  this  is  your  afiair ;  and,  good  or  bad,  it  is  a  double  letter,  and 
I  shall  expect  two  in  return.  .... 

Do  you  think  of  me  sometimes  as  the  sun  sets  behind  the  Brooklina 
hills  ?  We  have  a  sunset  here,  too,  and  I  never  see  it  without  think- 
ing how  often  we  have  admired  it  together  from  the  MalL 

Farewell, 

GsaT. 

To  Db.  Walter  Chankikg. 

GorrniOKN,  May  17,  ISlflL 

....  Tou  ask  me  a  great  many  questions  about  Blumenbach,  and 
I  imagine  you  have  received  anticipated  answers  to  them,  for  in  sev- 
eral letters  to  you  aud  to  other  friends  I  have  said  a  great  deal  abomft 
him.  He  is  the  first  man  in  the  University,  past  all  doubt,  whether 
in  relation  to  his  original  talents,  to  the  vast  variety  and  accuracy  of 
his  knowledge,  or  to  his  influence  over  the  other  professors  and  with 
the  government,  and  his  general  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  men. 
....  His  collections  in  all  the  different  branches  of  natural  history 
are  very  remarkable ;  the  most  curious  is  that  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  skulls,  of  all  ages,  countries,  and  people,  which  he  has 
brought  together  to  illustrate  his  doctrines  respecting  the  human 
anatomy,  and  which  are  arranged  with  philosophical  neatness  in  ft 
room  to  which  his  family  have  well  given  the  name  of  Gblgotha.  It 
is  extremely  amusing,  as  well  as  instructive,  to  hear  the  old  gentleman 
pour  out  his  learning  and  enthusiasm  in  explaining  the  advantages 
of  the  collection,  and  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  each  of  its  mem- 
bers. "  What  can  be  more  beautiful,*'  said  he,  day  before  yesterday, 
"  than  the  fair  forehead  and  Qrecian  nose  of  that  Circassian,  — what 
can  be  more  deformed  than  the  wide  interval  between  the  eves  of  that 
Calmuck  and  the  projecting  chin  of  that  Hottentot,  —  or  what  more 
loathsome  than  the  low  sensuality  expressed  in  the  sharp  projection 
of  the  upper  jaw  of  that  Jew  ?"  The  marks  he  pointed  out  were 
certainly  all  there ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  the  details  of  this 
system  here.  «... 
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To  Elibha  Ticknob. 

GdTTiKOEN,  June  5, 1816. 

....  I  was  telling  you  of  my  acquaintance.  Saturday  evening  I 
commonly  spend  with  Eichhom,  whose  immense  learning,  joined  to  his 
extreme  vivacity,  make  it  as  pleasant  as  it  is  useful  In  the  last 
respect,  however,  I  find  the  time  I  spend  with  Prof.  Dissen  the 
most  profitahle.  He  is  still  a  young  man  of  hardly  thirty,  and  yet 
has  been  abready  called  as  professor  to  three  universities,  and  is  looked 
upon  here  as  superior  to  Heyne.  I  desired  to  have  two  hours  a  week 
of  him,  to  pursue  the  literary  history  of  Greece  systematically,  im- 
der  his  direction.  This,  however,  he  declined,  saying  that  what  he 
could  do  for  me  in  this  way  he  should  not  consider  as  instruction, 
but  as  an  amusement ;  and  therefore,  if  I  would  come  every  week  and 
spend  one  or  two  evenings  with  him,  his  advice  and  assistance  would 
always  be  at  my  service.  I  commonly  go,  therefore,  once  or  twice 
in  the  week  at  eight  in  the  evening  to  him,  and  if  I  get  home 
before  eleven  I  think  I  am  early,  though  I  have  trespassed  beyond 
my  rule.  — 

Indeed,  there  is  no  man  in  Gottingen  of  my  acquaintance  who 
comes  so  entirely  up  to  my  idea  of  what  a  scholar  ought  to  be  as  he 
does.  His  prodigious  learning  has  not  by  its  amount  impaired  the 
freahness  of  his  feelings,  or  quenched  an  enthusiasm  which  is  so  lively 
aa  to  be  even  injurious  to  his  feeble  constitution,  nor  by  its  minute- 
ness prevented  him  from  having  the  most  general  and  philosophical 
views  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  his  profession  ;  while  at  the  same 
isyntk  lie  has  a  deep  religious  sensibility,  of  which  I  know  no  other 
example  here,  and  an  earnest  and  prevalent  desire  to  impart  his 
learning  and  do  good,  which  consecrates  all  his  exertions. 

Yon  see,  therefore,  my  plan.  I  have  every  day  three  recitations, 
and  besides  these  study  nine  hours,  which  is  as  much,  I  suppose,  as  my 
health  will  bear.  My  chief  objects  are  still  Greek  and  German,  my 
subsidiary  objects  Italian  and  French,  my  amusement  literary  history, 

chiefly  ancient,  and  books  that  will  fit  me  for  my  future  travels. 

Add  to  all  this  that  I  am  perfectly  well,  and  just  contented  enough  to 
keep  me  always  industrious,  that  I  may  not  fall  into  the  horrors  of 
homesickness,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  dissatisfied  with  my 
BituatioiL 
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To  Edwabd  T.  Chabnino. 

GomirasN,  June  16,  1816. 

....  In  one  of  your  last  letten,  dear  Edward,  jou  told  me  that 
your  brother  William*  would  like  to  hear  something  about  the  kind 
of  metaphysics  taught  in  the  schools  here.  I  foigot  at  the  moment  to 
answer  this  inquiry,  and  should  perhaps  have  foigotten  it  still  longer, 
if  I  had  not  last  week  read  his  third  pamphlet  in  the  controversy 
with  Worcester ;  and  the  natural  desire  which  this  excited,  of  recalling 
myself  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had  just  given  me  so  much  pleasure^ 
reminded  me  of  his  wish,  and  I  determined  to  take  the  first  leisvue 
hour  1  should  find  to  fulfil  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  few  dates,  to  see  how 
rapidly  the  metaph3r8ical  systems  have  followed  each  other.  From 
1790  to  1800  Kant  ruled  unquestioned  through  all  C^ermany.  For 
three  or  four  years  succeeding,  Fichte  was  the  lord  of  the  ascendant, 
till  Schelling  pushed  him  from  his  stool,  and  kept  it  a  few  years. 
But  before  1809  had  closed,  a  rebellion  of  common-sense  through  the 
land  had  dispossessed  them  all,  and  since  that  no  one  has  succeeded 
to  their  influence.  Of  their  systems  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  know  that  Fichte  and  Schelling  divided  the 
system  of  Kant,  and  that  the  one,  by  pushing  his  idealism  too  far,  in 
the  German  phrase,  made  Nature  independent  of  God,  or  undeified 
Nature  ;  while  the  other,  being  a  man  of  poetical  feeling,  went  into 
the  other  extreme,  and  almost  identified  God  and  Nature,  —  so  that 
before  the  defeat  of  Kanfs  system  as  a  whole,  and  then  in  both  parts 
separately,  his  school  came  to  a  total  bankruptcy.  In  this  state  you 
must  now  consider  German  metaphysics,  taken  as  a  S3rstem,  or  a 
collection  of  systems,  and  in  this  state  they  must  remain  till  some 
man  of  high  talents  comes  forward,  like  Kant,  at  once  to  destroy  and 
to  build  up. 

But  you  will  ask  whether  these  systems  and  revolutions  left  no 
traces  behind  them  which  are  still  visible.  Certainly,  very  many 
and  very  important  ones.  First,  you  may  observe  an  extreme  excite- 
ment  in  the  minds  of  the  Germans  upon  all  metaphysical  subjects, 
produced  by  such  rapid  and  important  revolutions.  These  three 
great  metaphysicians  were  men  of  very  rare  endowments,  of  uncom- 
mon weight  and  force  of  talents,  and  to  the  sort  of  uproar  and  tumult 
in  which  they  kept  the  country  for  twenty  years,  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  traced  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  general  metaphysical 

♦  The  Rev.  William  Ellery  Channing. 
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acdvity  and  acuteness,  and  that  spirit  of  philosophical  vehemence, 
which  now  distingnish  Qermany  from  all  other  nations.  I  mean  that 
vehement  exertion  which  is  now  making  to  have  all  sciences  and 
knowledge  reduced  to  philosophical  systems,  which  is  certainly  doing 
wonders  in  some  respects.  And,  secondly,  you  may  observe  an  extreme 
unwillingness  to  receive  any  new  system.  The  whole  generation,  in 
this  respect,  seem  like  men  who  have  just  come  out  from  a  long 
campaign,  and  are  pleased  with  nothing  less  than  the  thought  of 
beginning  a  new  one. 

To  these  two  consequences  of  the  success  and  failure  of  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Schelling,  is,  I  think,  in  a  great  measure  to  be  traced  the 
present  condition  of  metaphysics  in  (Germany.  Within  the  lives  of 
the  present  generation  of  instructors,  these  three  systems  have  had 
theb  respective  triumphs,  and  of  course  every  one  who  wishes  to  be 
thought  a  metaphysician  must  lay  the  very  foundation  of  his  preten- 
sions in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  alL  But  within  the  same 
period,  too,  they  have  all  been  exploded,  and  of  course  every  one 
who  recollects  the  mortification  of  that  fall  will  be  carefiil  how  he 
exposes  himself  to  a  similar  fate.  The  first  makes  them  thorough, 
deep,  and  acute ;  the  last  makes  them  cautious.  The  consequence 
of  both  is  that  the  number  of  powerful  metaphysiciaxis  in  Ger- 
many is  at  this  moment  very  great,  and  that  they  ar»  ahnost  all 
eclectic. 

I  do  not  mean,  when  I  talk  of  the  overthrow  of  these  three  systems, 
that  no  adherents  to  them  are  now  to  be  foimd.  Far  from  it.  In 
Leipsic,  where  revolutions  in  modes  of  thinking  are  effected  with 
difficulty,  perhaps  the  majority  of  those  who  examine  such  subjects 
are  still  followers  of  Kant  In  Berlin,  where  Fichte  still  lives  and 
has  lately  much  distinguished  himself  by  some  very  powerful  pieces 
to  arouse  and  sustain  the  Prussian  spirit  against  the  French  usurpa- 
tion, his  philosophy  has  still  some  active  friends.  And,  in  Jena, 
the  feelings  awakened  by  Schelling'a  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  have 
not  yet  grown  cold. 

But,  after  all,  the  number  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  spirit  fee- 
ble ;  and  if  you  go  through  Germany  and  take  the  whole  mass  of 
metaphysicians  together,  you  will  rarely,  very  rarely,  find  one  who 
professes  himself  of  either  of  the  schools.  Particularly  at  the  imi- 
versities,  you  will  find  that  each  one  has  a  system  of  his  own,  collected 
from  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  systems  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schel- 
ling. These  fragments  he  has  commonly  formed,  with  lus  own  addi- 
tions, into  a  more  or  less  harmonious  whole,  to  which  his  hearers 
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listen  with  all  due  attention  and  leverence,  but  in  which  (bey  tnut 
hardi J  more  than  in  the  forgotten  heresies  of  Leibnitz  and  Wbl£ 
So  that  you  may  set  it  down  as  an  almost  uniyersal  fact  that  the 
teachers  and  disciples  are  alike  eclectics. 

A  young  man  at  the  university  commonly  gets  this  fireedom  bj 
hearing  three  or  four  different  professors  expound  and  defend  as  many 
different  systems. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable,  but  I  am  not  ready  to  say  an  onforta- 
nate  state  of  things.  The  worthiest  object  of  metaphysical  stadies  k 
to  excite  and  enlarge  the  iiEundties,  and  form  deep  and  thorou^ 
thinkers.  Never  was  this  so  completely  and  so  generally  effiecied  as 
it  now  is  in  Germany  ;  and,  as  the  object  is  attained,  why  should  w 
complain  or  regret  that  it  is  not  done  by  the  means  which  wt  htcw^ 
usually  considered  indispensable  ? 

As  to  the  peculiar  character  of  these  metaphysics,  you  will  get  aU 
the  information  necessary  from  Mad.  de  StaeL  They  are  undonbtodlj 
very  different  from  the  metaphysics  taught  by  Locke,  Rdd,  and  Stew- 
art The  Ckrmans  reproach  the  English  with  treating  such  snbjecte 
psychologicaUy,  or,  in  other  words,  not  sufficiently  distinguishing  the 
difference  between  ideas  and  sensations  ;  and  the  English  reply  thai 
the  Gkimans  are  unintelligible  idealists.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  very  gieat,  and,  moreover,  it  is,  I  think,  a  natural  and  constho- 
tional  difference. 

In  England,  from  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  nature  d  tbe 
government,  which  for  a  thousand  years  have  been  continually  acting 
and  reacting  upon  each  other,  many  things  must  be  made  to  serve 
some  pmctical  purpose,  and  nothing  is  valued  which  is  not  immediatdy 
useful  In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  national  character,  from 
the  first  intimation  of  it  in  Tacitus,  and  the  tendency  of  the  govern- 
ment, from  its  first  development  to  the  present  day,  have  always  had 
an  effect  directly  opposite.  A  man  of  science  here  lives  entirely  iso- 
lated from  the  world ;  and  the  very  republic  of  letters,  which  is  a  more 
real  body  in  Qermany  than  it  ever  was  in  any  other  country,  has  no 
connection  with  the  many  little  governments  through  which  it  is 
scattered  without  being  broken  or  divided.  From  this  separation  of 
the  practical  affairs  from  science  and  letters  to  the  extraordinary 
degree  in  which  it  is  done  in  Gkrmany,  comes,  I  think,  the  theoretical 
nature  of  Qerman  literature  in  general,  and  of  German  metaphysics 
in  particular. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  I  account  for  the  origin  and  prevalence 
of  Locke's  system  of  sensations,  and  Hartley's  and  Priestley's  material- 
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isn  in  the  one  coontiy,  and  Kanf  s  and  Fichte's  bigb,  abstract  idealism 
in  the  other ;  because  in  England  the  man  of  letters  must  be  more  or 
lesB  a  practical  man ;  in  Qermanj,  he  is  necessarily  as  pure  a  theorist  or 
idealist  as  the  Greeks  were.  But,  whether  my  explanation  of  the  cause 
be  right  or  wrong,  the  fact  remains  unquestionable,  and  the  next  thing 
you  will  desire  to  know,  will  be  the  effects  of  this  system  of  things. 

They  are  undoubtedly  manifold ;  more  perhaps  than  I  suspect,  and 
certainly  more  than  the  Germans  themselves  believe  ;  but  two  are 
Tery  obvious,  and  more  important  probably  than  all  the  others.  The 
first  is  an  extreme  freedom,  and,  as  I  should  call  it,  latitudinarianism 
in  thinking,  speaking,  writing,  and  teaching  on  all  subjects,  even 
law,  religion,  and  politics,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  actual 
measures  of  the  government  A  more  perfect  freedom,  and  in  most 
a  more  perfect  use  and  indulgence  of  it,  cannot  be  imagined 


than  is  now  to  be  found  in  Germany;  and  nobody  can  read  the  books 
poblished,  without  observing  their  high  abstract  nature,  and  seeing 
that  their  fr«e  tone  is  derived  almost,  perhaps  altogether,  from 
the  general  character  of  the  prevalent  metaphysics.  The  second  is 
an  extreme  mental  activity,  produced  by  the  necessity  which  every 
scholar  has  felt  himself  under  to  understand  all  three  of  the  great 
systems  which,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  everybody  has  been 
obliged  to  talk  about ;  and  then  a  consequent  necessity  that  he  who 
writes  a  book  must,  whatever  be  his  subject,  write  it  in  a  philosophi- 
cal, discriminating  spirit,  and  on  a  broad  and  systematic  plan. 

On  this  last  are  founded  the  chief  improvements  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  now  making  in  literature  and  science,  and  both  are  to  be  al- 
most exclusively  attributed  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  meta- 
physics. These,  then,  are  the  two  most  important  results  of  the 
Qennan  metaphysics  :  the  first,  bad  in  the  extravagance  to  which  it 
is  now  carried ;  and  the  second,  essentially  good,  and  continuaUy 
tending,  I  think,  —  unless  my  views  of  human  nature  are  too  favor- 
able, —  to  diminish  and  extirpate  the  evil  of  the  first 

I  have  now,  my  dear  Edward,  explained  to  you  as  well  as  I  am 
able  in  a  letter  the  three  points  I  intended  to  explain.  ....  Such  as 
it  is,  it  is  as  good  an  idea  as  I  can  give  you,  in  so  short  a  space,  of  the 
present  condition  of  metaphysics  in  Germany.  .... 

To  Elibha  Tigknor. 

GoTTiNOKN,  June  20, 1816. 
....  We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  hear  and  to  talk  of  the 
lepnblic  of  letters  as  a  state  of  things  in  whjtch  talent  and  learning 
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make  the  only  distinction;  and  the  good-natured  Qoldfimith  even 
went  80  fjBur  88  to  make  a  book  about  it,  and  describe  it  as  accuiatelj 
as  a  dealer  in  statistics  and  topography.  But,  after  all  that  has  been 
said,  and  after  all  his  description,  the  thing  itself  remained  as  unieal 
as  Sidney's  **  Arcadia,"  or  Sir  Thomas  More's  *'  Utopia."  The  system 
of  universal  patronage  in  England,  which  it  did  not  need  Mias 
Edgeworth  to  show,  is  essentially  bad,  even  when  most  successfully 
applied ;  the  splendor  of  the  Court  of  France,  which  made  all  its 
literature  and  literary  men  as  cold  and  polished  as  itself ;  the  little ' 
tyrants  of  Italy  and  the  great  ones  of  Spain  and  Portugal, — prevented 
everything  like  a  liberal  union  of  the  men  of  letters,  and  an  unbiassed 
freedom  in  the  modes  of  thinking  in  all  these  countries. 

In  Germany,  however,  from  the  force  of  circumstances  and  char* 
acter,  a  literary  democracy  has  found  full  room  to  thrive  and  rale. 
Here,  there  can  be  no  broad  system  of  patronage,  for  the  people  aie 
too  poor  and  the  govenmients  too  inconsiderable.  The  splendor  of  e 
court  can  have  no  influence  where  there  is  no  metropolis ;  and  as 
for  tyranny,  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  pressed  very  hard  on  Qermany, 
except  in  the  French  times ;  and  they  were  too  short  to  produce  ft 
lasting  effect,  especially  as  the  reaction  has  been  so  violent 

The  men  of  letters  here,  therefore,  have  always  been  dependent  for 
4iheir  bread  and  reputation  on  their  own  unassisted  and  unembar- 
•rassed  talents  and  exertions ;  and  as  the  higher  and  more  respon- 
sible classes  about  the  courts,  etc,  have  always  spoken  a  different 
language,  and  had  different  feelings,  manners,  and  views,  and  a 
•different  literature  (I  mean  French,  which,  however,  is  now 
going  out  of  fashion),  the  men  of  letters  gradually  became  sep- 
arate from  the  active  and  political  men,  until  at  last  this  division 
became  -so  distinct  and  perfect  that  they  formed  an  entirely  separate 
class  through  all  the  German  States,  and  have  long  since  ceased  to 
be  amenably  to  any  influence  but  that  of  the  general  opinion  of  their 
own  body.  In  this  way,  a  genuine  republic  of  letters  arose  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  At  first  it  comprehended  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  territories  of  the  unwieldy  empire,  hardly  more  than  Saxony, 
Prussia,  and  Hanover,  and  the  small  States  lying  roimd  them  ;  but, 
as  Protestant  learning  and  philosophical  modes  of  thinking  and  lib- 
eral universities  were  extended,  the  limits  of  this  invisible  empire 
.  extended  with  them. 

The  G^erman  and  reformed  portion  of  Switzerland  soon  came  in ; 
soon  after  Denmark,  and  then  a  part  of  Poland  ;  and  now,  lately,  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  by  the  establishment  of  gymnasia,  and  an  academy 
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on  the  Qerman  system,  and  by  calling  in  the  Protestants  of  the  North 
to  help  him,  has  set  his  improvements  in  motion,  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  by  founding  Qeiman  universities  and  appointing  Qerman 
professors  to  them,  have  almost  brought  Bavaria  and  Russia  into  the 
league  of  letters.  In  this  way,  without  noise  and  almost  without 
notice,  from  Berne  to  St  Petersburg,  and  from  Munich  to  Copen- 
hagen, a  ropublic  has  been  formed,  extending  through  all  the  great 
and  small  governments,  and  independent  of  the  influence  of  them 
all,  which  by  its  activity  unites  all  the  interests  of  learning,  while  by 
its  extent  it  prevents  low  prejudice  from  so  often  oppressing  indi- 
vidual merit ;  and  finally,  by  its  aggregate  power  resting,  as  it  must, 
on  general  opinion,  it  is  able  to  exert  a  foroe  which  nothing  that  nat- 
urally comes  under  its  influence  can  resist. 

I  could  give  you  many  curious  instances  and  proofs  of  the  efficiency 
of  this  system,  and  of  its  power  to  separate  the  men  of  letters  from 
the  other  classes  of  society  in  their  opinions  and  feelings  ;  but  I  have 
room  for  only  two. 

When  you  talk  with  a  man  in  civil  life  of  his  countiy,  you  will 
find  that  he  means  that  peculiar  and  independent  district  in  which 
he  was  bom,  as  Prussia,  or  Hesse,  etc.;  and  you  will  find,  too,  that  his 
patriotic  attachment  to  this  spot  is  often  as  exclusive  and  vehement 
as  that  of  John  Bull  or  a  true  American.  But  talk  with  a  man  of 
letters,  and  you  will  instantly  perceive  that  when  he  speaks  of  his 
country  he  is  really  thinking  of  all  that  portion  of  Qermany,  and  the 
neighboring  territories,  through  which  Protestant  learning  and  a  phil- 
osophical mode  of  thinking  are  diffused.  Nay,  further,  take  a  Prussian, 
or  Hanoverian,  or  Hessian  politician  or  soldier,  and  he  will  talk  with 
as  much  horror  of  expatriation  from  Prussia,  Hanover,  or  Hesse  as 
Bonaparte  ever  did  of  "denationalizing"  a  flag ;  but  a  professor  or  a 
rector  of  a  gymnasium  moves  as  willingly  from  one  of  these  countries 
into  another,  and  feels  himself  as  much  at  home  after  his  removal,  as 
if  it  were  only  from  Cassel  to  Marburg,  or  from  Berlin  to  Halle. 

My  second  proof  is,  that  they  not  only  feel  themselves  to  belong 
to  an  independent  body  of  men,  but  are  really  considered  to  be  so 
by  the  several  governments  under  which  they  happen  to  live.  I 
do  not  now  refer  to  the  unlimited  freedom  of  the  universities,  and 
the  modes  of  instruction  there,  which  make  each  professor  indepen- 
dent ;  I  refer  merely  to  the  mode  in  which  professors  are  removed 
from  one  country  to  another.  The  king  of  Prussia  would  not  ap- 
point to  any  military  or  civil  service,  or  even  to  any  clerical  office  in 
his  dominions,  any  but  a  Prussian  ;  the  king  of  Hanover,  any  but  a 
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Hanoverian,  etc  ;  but  if  a  man  of  letters  is  wanted,  all  sach  disttno* 

tiona  aie  not  even  thought  of ;  nor  is  it  the  least  reproach  to  the 

person  appointed,  or  the  least  offence  to  his  government,  that  he  is 

seduced  from  his  native  country,  though  it  certainly  would  be  the 

highest  in  the  other  cases.    Thus  Eichhom  was  brought  from  Weimar ; 

Boeckh,  now  so  famous  in  Berlin,  was  a  Hanoverian ;  Heyne  was  a 

Saxon ;  Buhle,  the  editor  of  Aristotle,  is  in  Prussia,  etc ;  and  new 

instances  of  this  sort  are  occurring  every  day  through  the  whole  of 

Germany. 

These  two  proofs  are  certainly  sufficient  to  show  the  existence  and 

power  of  a  republic  of  letters.    If  I  had  room,  I  would  like  to 

show  you  its  especial  influence  upon  the  individuals,  institutions^  and 

territories  which  fall  within  its  sphere ;  but  this  must  be  done  by 

details  too  numerous  for  a  letter;  and  besides,  when  you  recc^lect 

the  present  political,  moral,  and  local  situation  of  Qermany,  you  will 

easQy  see  its  most  important  tendencies,  and  conjecture  many  of  its 

coming  effects.  .... 

Always  your  affectionate, 

OxaT. 

To  EUSHA  TiCKNOB. 

OdTTiNGSir,  July  6,  ISUL 
....  I  know  not,  dear  father,  that  I  can  say  anything  move 
welcome  to  you  than  that  my  studies  of  all  kinds  go  on  welL  1  have 
lately  taken  upon  me  to  learn  something  of  the  present  political  and 
moral  condition  of  Germany.  This  I  have  undertaken  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Saalfeld,  a  young  man  who  has  lately  distinguished 
himself  by  several  publications  on  the  present  politics  of  Europe,  and 
by  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times."  I  have  but  lit- 
tle leisure  to  give  to  this  branch  of  study  ;  for,  useful  and  interesting 
as  it  is,  it  is  not  necessary  ;  and  I  have  long  since  learned  that  what 
is  not  necessary  to  my  purposes  must  be  considered  as  amusement. 
....  As  yet  I  have  met  with  nothing  in  my  inquiries  that  has 
more  struck  and  moved  me  than  the  means  by  which  Prussia  has 
made  herself  the  first  power  in  the  German  Empire,  and  perhaps 
placed  herself  in  a  condition  at  last  to  control  its  destinies. 

By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Prussia  gave  up  to  France  about  one  half 
of  her  population,  and  became  at  once  the  subject  of  a  system  of  plun- 
der and  outrage  such  as  no  nation,  I  presume,  was  ever  before  sub- 
jected to,  and  which  soon  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  despair.  In 
the  dark  and  melancholy  winter  of  1808,  when  the  measure  of  French 
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power  and  Enropean  sufifering  were  alike  full,  at  a  moment  when 
all  hope  of  lelief  seemed  to  have  fled  from  the  Continent,  and  Prossia 
hetself  to  have  been  marked  out  as  the  peculiar  object  of  French 
vengeance,  —  at  this  moment,  when  the  rest  of  Germany  lay  in 
abject  subjection,  the  ministry  of  Prussia  conceived  and  announced 
the  determination  of  making  up  in  moral  strength  what  they  had 
lost  in  physicaL  From  that  moment  the  character  of  Prussia  began 
to  change.  The  means  were  no  sooner  wanted  than  they  were  found. 
More  freedom  was  gradually  given  to  the  lower  classes  ;  more  schools 
were  established  for  their  instruction ;  societies  were  formed  under 
die  direction  of  the  government  whose  object  was  to  promote  indus- 
try, order,  and  economy  among  the  people  ;  and  finally  the  king 
founded  a  new  university  at  Berlin,  from  which  a  free  spirit  has  gone 
forth  that  has  wrought  like  a  fever  through  all  Germany.  In  short, 
all  the  talents,  influence,  and  activity  which  the  coimcils  of  the  king 
could  command,  were  directly  applied  to  repress  luxury,  to  promote 
industry,  and  to  dififiise  information  among  the  people,  and  thus  give 
a  new  moral  character  to  the  whole  nation. 

Such  designs  were  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  they 
therefore  succeeded  beyond  the  hopes  of  those  who  first  conceived 
them.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Prussia  was  gradually  and  syBtemat- 
ically  prepared  for  emancipation,  and  enabled  to  act  with  more  vigor 
and  success  when  that  moment  arrived.  The  government  now  find 
this  spirit  dangerous.  They  have  used  it  as  long  as  it  suited  their 
purposes,  and  would  now  gladly  suppress  it  The  people,  however, 
trho  have  thus  been  taught  freer  notions  than  they  had  before  known, 
and  who  above  all  feel  that  they  have  emancipated  themselves  rather 
than  been  emancipated  by  the  government,  are  not  willing  to  return 
to  their  original  subjection.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  spirit  of  the 
government  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  are  now  decidedly  at  vari- 
ance, and  time  must  determine  which  will  prevaiL 

To  MbS.  £.  TiCKNOB. 

GoTTiNOEN,  July  21, 1816. 

....  In  my  own  situation  I  know  not  that  any  change  has  taken 
place  since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  excepting  in  our  dinner  society  at  old 
Judge  Zacharia's.  Madame  Blumenbach  and  her  daughter  have  gone 
to  the  baths  at  Ems  for  their  health  and  amusement ;  and  as  the 
loiight  does  not  choose  to  eat  his  dinner  quite  alone,  he  dines  with 
us.    Hia  unwearied  and  Inexhaustible  gayety  of  spirits,  and  his  end- 
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less  fund  of  carious  and  learned  anecdote,  make  him  at  once  the  cen- 
tre and  life  of  a  party,  which,  to  he  sore,  was  hefore  neither  very  life- 
less nor  very  sad.  Every  day  he  has  something  new  and  stnnge  to 
tell ;  and  as  he  takes  a  particular  delight  in  teasing  me,  he  commonly 
relates  something  oat  of  the  way  respecting  our  North  American 
Indians,  which  hy  a  dexteroas  tarn  he  contrives  to  make  those  present 
think  is  equally  true  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  ends  hy 
citing  some  of  the  strange  opinions  of  Boffon  or  Raynal  to  sappoit 
himself,  and  put  me  out  of  countenance.  Of  coarse  we  come  at  onoe 
into  a  regular  discussion,  in  which  he  goes  on  to  allege  more  pervene 
authorities  against  me,  calls  us  a  younger  and  feehler  creation^  says 
that  we  have  not  yet  freed  ourselves  from  the  rude  manners  of  the 
wilderness,  etc^  etc.  This  soon  finishes  with  a  general  laugh,  8(»ne- 
times  against  one  side,  sometimes  against  the  other,  though  oftenest^  I 
think,  against  me  ;  for,  if  I  have  the  best  of  the  argument,  he  always 
has,  and  always  will  have,  the  best  of  the  joke. 

This,  however,  though  it  ends  the  discussion  for  the  time,  does  not 
finally  conclude  it  The  next  day  the  old  gentleman  comes  with  his 
books  and  authorities  to  support  all  he  had  said  the  day  before ;  and 
this  he  is  generally  able  to  do  by  some  means  or  other,  for  there  is 
nothing  so  absurd  that  has  not  at  some  time  been  said  about  us ;  and 
though  he  knows  as  well  as  anybody  what  is  true,  and  what  is  exag- 
gerated or  fEilse,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  argue  for  victory  and  not  for 
truth.  Still,  with  all  his  inexhaustible  learning,  he  is  often  unable  to 
find  perverse  authorities  enough  to  support  what  in  a  moment  of 
thoughtless  himior  he  has  said  merely  to  tease  me  ;  and  so,  to  supply 
what  Lb  wanting  in  the  litera  scripttt,  he  invents  extemporaneously 
whatever  suits  his  immediate  purpose.  Thus,  a  few  days  ago,  as  I  had 
denied  that  the  Americans  use  the  Indian  steam-baths  made  by  pour- 
ing water  upon  hot  stones,  the  old  gentleman  had  come  with  a  curious 
letter  of  William  Penn's  on  the  subject,  which  he  read  aloud  in  Eng- 
lish ;  but  as  this  went  no  further  than  to  the  Indians,  and  not  to  the 
whites,  he  adroitly  inserted  a  sentence  or  two  gratis,  from  which  it 
seemed  the  practice  was  common  in  Boston;  and  he  did  the  thing  so 
admirably  that  I  did  not  at  first  suspect  the  trick.  Two  days  after- 
wards he  imdertook  to  play  off  a  similar  joke  with  a  French  book. 
But,  as  I  had  luckily  remarked  that  it  was  printed  in  1588,  above 
thirty  years  before  the  first  colonists  came  to  New  England,  I  obtained 
at  once  a  famous  victory,  and  turned  the  laugh  decidedly  against  him. 

Yesterday  one  of  the  servants  of  the  library  came  to  my  room  with 
three  huge  quartos,  and  Prol  Blumenbach's  compliments,  saying  they 
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were  too  laige  to  bring  to  dinner,  and  therefore  lie  sent  them  for  his 
own  justification,  with  marks  put  in  where  his  authorities  were  to  be 
found,  —  the  whole  of  which  were  manifest  falsehoods  or  exaggera- 
tions ;  but  they  served  him  as  sufficient  ground  for  crying  an  lo  tri- 
wn^phe  when  we  met  at  noon.  In  this  way  we  have  been  going  on  these 
ten  or  twelve  days,  and  I  suppose  shall  continue  to  go  on  so  till  the 
ladies  come  back  from  Ems ;  so  that  you  see  I  am  not  likely  to  relapse 
into  low  spirits  for  want  of  gay  society  and  occasional  excitement 

I  gave  Blumenbach,  some  time  since,  my  dear  father,  your  remem- 
brance and  your  acknowledgments  for  the  kindness  he  has  shown  me. 
The  old  gentleman  was  certainly  well  pleased  to  receive  such  a  saluta- 
tion from  such  a  distance ;  as  little  Geoige  said,  mine  were  "  the 
farthest  and  longest  kisses  he  ever  had."    I  must  hasten  to  close  my 

letter.    All  welL 

Geo.  T. 

JOURNAL. 

GoTTiNQEN,  September  12,  1816. — Within  the  last  three  dajrs,  I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Wolf,  the  corypheus  of  German  philolo- 
gists, who  is  here  on  a  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  library.  .  .  .  . 
His  history  is  curious,  and  is  an  explanation  of  his  character.  He 
studied  here  when  he  was  very  poor  and  wretched,  and,  as  he  says  in 
some  of  his  publications,  ill-treated  by  Heyne.  His  first  occupation 
was,  I  think,  an  inferior  place  at  Ilfeld,  from  which  Hejme  caused 
him  to  be  expelled,  no  doubt  with  justice,  for  his  excesses.  He  then 
went  as  pro-rector  to  an  inconsiderable  gymnasium  at  Osterode,  in 
the  Hartz.  There  he  lived  for  some  time  unnoticed  and  unknown,  till 
he  attracted  attention  by  his  edition  of  Plato's  Symposiimi,  which  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  notes  are  in  German.  This  gave  him 
a  professorship  at  Halle,  to  whose  spirit  his  talents  and  temper  were 
adapted,  and  where  he  at  once  made  himself  a  name  and  influence. 
In  1795  he  published  his  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  —  one  of  the  most 
important  works  ever  written  on  a  philological  subject.  Then  fol- 
lowed his  bitter  contest  with  Hejme,  who  was  willing  to  claim  for  him- 
self a  part  of  the  honors  of  the  revolution  in  philology  which  this 
woHl  effected.  It  ended  with  the  triumph  of  Wolf,  though  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy  he  discovered  feelings  which  made  good 
men  regret  that  Heyne  should  have  been  defeated.  When  Heyne's 
Iliad  came  out,  in  1802,  Wolf  and  Voss  published  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  scurrilous  reviews  of  it  that  ever  flowed  from  the  gall  of  offended 
pride,  to  which  Heyne  replied  by  a  vignette  in  his  Virgil  of  1806. 
After  this,  Wolf  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  quiet  at  Halle,  till  the 
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change  was  made  by  the  French,  when  he  went  to  Berlin,  with  the 
title  of  '*  Qeheimeirath,"  and  a  salary  of  2,600  thalers  and  no  dotieB^ 
and  now  lives  there,  in  his  old  age,  in  a  kind  of  otitim  cum  ddgnUaU, 
which  IB  almost  wingnlftT  in  the  annals  of  German  univeraitiea^  and 
which  is  the  envy  of  his  coadjutors  and  rivals. 

As  a  man  of  letters  and  learning,  I  know  of  few  living  for  whom  I 
have  so  great  a  veneration  as  for  Wol£  In  genios  he  sorxxasses,  per- 
haps, nearly  all  the  philologists  who  have  lived,  and  in  learning  and 
acuteness  is  behind  very  few.  A  genuine  laziness  and  love  of  eaae, 
however,  have  prevented  him  from  publishing  much  ;  but  what  he  has 
published  has  become  a  canon, — as  his  text  of  Homer,  though  he  givei 
no  notes  to  support  his  alterations ;  his  rules  of  criticism,  in  his  Prol- 
egomena, though  not  carried  out  and  exemplified ;  his  editions  of 
Herodian,  and  of  the  Disp.  TusculansB,  etc,  etc.,  —  all  things  of  little 
compass,  but  pregnant  with  important  consequences  and  changes. 
....  His  course  for  Homer  was  commonly  attended  by  180  to  200, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  very  few  professors,  in  any  faculty,  have 
delivered  so  great  a  variety  of  lectures  as  he  has,  with  such  skill, 
thoroughness,  and  success.  I  do  not  know  what  more  could  be  de- 
sired of  him,  but  that  he  should  have  published  more,  and  should  not 
have  ceased  to  instruct 

But  the  more  I  admire  him  as  a  scholar,  the  more  I  dislike  him  as 
a  man.  ....  He  has  openly  quarrelled  with  most  of  lus  Mends  ;  he 
disgraced  himself  by  his  political  conduct  when  the  French  were  in 

Halle ;  and  he  has  sunk  from  all  respect  by  his  vices  in  old  age In 

intercourse  I  have  found  him  pleasant,  chiefly  from  his  boldness  and 
originality.  His  remarks  on  all  subjects  are  striking  and  often  new ; 
he  is  arrogant  and  vain,  talks  much  of  himself,  and  repeated  to  me 
with  ill-concealed  satisfaction  a  remark  he  had  found  in  the  Classical 
Journal,  published  in  England,  that  they  knew  of  only  two  scholars 
now  on  the  Continent,  —  Wyttenbach  and  Wolf.  Of  his  enemies  he 
never  spoke,  unless  it  were  once  of  Voss,  whose  translation  of  Homer 
he  ridiculed ;  and,  though  by  a  strange  accident  I  walked  with  him  this 
afternoon  to  the  tomb  of  Heyne,  it  seemed  to  excite  in  him  no  feeling 
but  curiosity.  To  like  such  a  man  is  impossible  ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity  I  must  say  that,  during  the  last  three  days,  in  which  I 
have  been  often  and  long  with  him,  he  has  vety  much  amused  me. 

Dictated  in  1854. 

When  I  was  in  Gk)ttingen,  in  1816,  I  saw  Wolf,  the  most  distin- 
guished Qreek  scholar  of  the  time.    He  could  also  lecture  extempora- 
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neouaLy  in  LatiiL  He  was  curious  about  this  country,  and  questioned 
me  about  our  scholars  and  the  amount  of  our  scholarship.  I  told  hirg 
what  I  could, — amongst  other  things,  of  a  fashionable,  dashing 
preacher  of  New  York  having  told  me  that  he  took  great  pleasure  iu 
reading  the  choruses  of  iSschylus,  and  that  he  read  them  without  a 
dictionary!  I  was  walking  with  Wolf  at  the  time,  and,  on  hearing 
this,  he  stopped,  squared  round,  and  said,  "  He  told  you  that,  did 
he  ?  **  "  Yes,"  I  answered.  "  Very  well ;  the  next  time  you  hear  >iiTn 
say  it,  do  you  tell  him  he  lies,  and  that  I  say  so." 

When  I  went  from  Qottingen  to  Berlin,  Wolf  told  me  to  go  to  his 
house, — a  bachelor  establishment,  —  and  to  look  at  his  books.  I 
went,  and  amongst  many  interesting  things  happened  to  see  on  his 
working-table  a  Latin  and  Qerman  lexicon,  which  I  knew  had  been 
out  but  five  years.  I  took  it  up,  wondering  what  such  a  scholar 
should  need  it  for,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  found  it  much  worn  by 
use. 

Ihiring  a  six  weeks'  vacation,  Mr.  Ticknor  and  Mr.  Everett 
left  Gottingen,  September  13,  1816,  for  a  tour  in  the  North  of 
Germany,  visiting  all  the  principal  cities,  and  every  distinguished 
uniyersity  and  school,  whether  in  a  city  or  small  town ;  Mr. 
Ticknor  always  making  a  minute  study  of  them,  and  writing  full 
descriptions  of  them  in  lus  journal  He  devotes  nearly  a  volume 
of  it  to  Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  having  given  a  fortnight  to 
Dresden,  a  week  each  to  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  to  Wittenberg,  Halle,  Weimar,  Jena,  Gotha,  etc.  They  le- 
tamed  to  Gottingen,  November  5. 

To  Edward  T.  Channino. 

Leipsic,  September,  17, 1816. 

....  Leipdc  is  a  very  remarkable  place,  and  presents  itself  to  every- 
body who  comes  with  a  judicious  acquaintance  with  it,  under  three 
distinct  forms,  — a  city  associated  with  many  famous  recollections  in 
early  history,  and  the  Marathon  of  our  own  times,  where  the  inroads 
of  a  tumultuous  barbarism  were  finally  stopped ;  as  a  trading  city, 
for  its  size  the  most  important  in  Europe ;  and  as  a  University,  one 
of  the  largest,  most  respectable,  and  ancient  in  the  world. 

The  second  is,  of  course,  the  aspect  in  which  it  is  first  seen  by  a 
stranger ;  and  I  assure  you,  when  I  came  again  into  the  crowded  streets 
and  noisy  population  of  a  commercial  city,  after  having  lived  an  entire 
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year  in  the  silence  and  desolation  of  €k>ttingen,  I  felt  almost  as  I  did 
when  I  was  cast  among  the  multitudes  of  London,  or  as  Cato  did 
when  he  complained  of  the  magna  cimtcUj  magna  solitudo.  Bat  that| 
of  cooise,  is  wearing  off.  I  am  making  acquaintance  with  the  people 
attached  to  the  Uniyeisity,  and  thus  begin  to  forget  that  I  am  in  a 
trading  city,  to  whose  semiannual  fiGdr  twenty  thousand  stnmgen 
resort ....  Among  the  great  men  of  the  University  whom  I  have 
seen,  are  Hermann,  whose  treatise  on  the  Metric  you  know,  I  suppoeei, 
about  as  well  as  I  do  Chitty's  treatise  on  Pleading,  and  Beck,  who 
is  as  fftmiliAr  to  you  in  his  capacity  of  editor  of  Euripides,  as  PoUuz- 
fen  &  Co.  are  to  me  as  editors  of  Coke,  of  whom  I  now  recollect 
nothing  but  his  full-bottomed  wig  and  a  long  case  which  I  had  occa- 
sion to  look  up Hermann  and  Beck  are  good  men,  and  so  is 

Prof.  Schafer,  who  published  Herodotus,  though  he  is  obliged  to  sup- 
port  himself  by  correcting  proof-sheets  of  books  he  ought  rather  to 
comment,  because  his  person  and  manner  are  not  sufficiently  interest- 
ing to  fill  his  auditorium  with  hearers  and  his  purse  with  Frederick 
d'ors.  En  passant,  I  will  tell  you  a  stoty  of  him.  You  know  Person 
is  the  god  of  idolatty  to  all  the  Hellenists  of  England,  great  and 
small,  whether  *Amit»raror,  like  Cicero's  instructor  in  rhetoric^  or 
Gneculi  esurientes,  like  Juvenal's,  poor  fellow  ! —  and  if  you  do  not,  you 
can  find  it  out  by  reading  a  Life  of  him  in  Aikin's  Athenaeum.  He  died 
one  day,  and  his  successor  in  Cambridge,  and  another  of  the  present 
generation  of  Greek  scholars  in  England,  who  are  no  more  like  Porson 
than  the  degenerate  heroes  of  Virgil's  poetry  were  like  their  more 
fabulous  ancestors,  published  his  Remains  under  the  title  of  Adversa- 
ria, so  that  the  book  came  out  with  great  circumstance,  under  the 
authority,  as  it  were,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  book  was 
certainly,  for  a  collection  of  disconnected  critical  remarks,  a  good 
book,  and  Schafer  republished  it  here,  taking  the  liberty  to  correct 
some  mistakes  in  the  latinity,  —  a  circumstance  which  he  very  mod- 
estly notices  in  his  preface.  This  was  a  tremendous  blow  to  the 
pride  of  the  English  scholars,  though  poor  Schafer,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  Gkrman  notions  of  the  importance  of  an  exquisite  la- 
tinity, thought  it  an  inconsiderable  oversight.  It  seemed  incredible 
to  the  classical  wits  at  Cambridge,  that  a  book  of  Porson's,  so  carefully 
and  so  often  revised  by  those  into  whose  hands  his  papers  came,  should 
contain  so  vulgar  a  fault  as  a  grammatical  error ;  and  Schaffer  was 
knocked  down  in  the  Cambridge  Review  very  unceremoniously  for  a 
calumniator  and  a  liar.  His  friends  immediately  wrote  to  him  to  defend 
himself,  but  he  simply  answered  that  quarrelling  was  not  a  branch  of  hia 
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profeseoishipy  and  that  his  best  defence  would  be  a  collation  of  the  two 

editions  ;  though,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  EngUsh  copy,  he 

showed  us,  by  accident,  Chersonesus  used  as  a  masculine,  and  guem  as  a 

relative  consequent  to  cenotaphtum/^  which,  though  I  conceive  them  to 

be  no  disgrace  to  Porson,  and  little  to  lus  pubUsheis,  are  still  an  entire 

justification  of  all  Schaffer  had  said  in  his  preface. .... 

Farewell    It  is  late,  and  I  am  tired,  as  I  always  am  in  a  strange 

place,  if  it  be  only  from  seeing  unwonted  objects  and  faces. 

Still  your  Yankee  friend, 

Qso. 

JOURNAL. 

September  22.  —  In  the  afternoon  we  went  through  the  gallery  of 
pictures  which  has  made  Dresden  so  famous  through  the  world ;  and, 
though  I  had  read  the  admiration  of  Leasing,  Herder,  and  Winckel- 
mann,  it  surpassed  my  expectations.  From  looking  at  a  collection  of 
above  thirteen  hundred  pieces  an  hour  or  two,  I  cannot  of  course  say 
anything  ;  but  of  the  effect  of  one  piece  on  my  unpractiaed  eye  I  can- 
not choose  but  speak,  for  I  would  not  willingly  lose  the  recollection 
of  what  I  now  feeL  I  mean  the  picture  called  the  Madonna  di  San 
Sisto. ....  I  had  often  heard  of  the  power  of  fine  paintings,  and  I 
knew  that  Raphael  was  commonly  reckoned  the  master  of  all  imita- 
tion, and  that  this  was  one  of  the  highest  efforts  of  his  skill ;  but  I  was 
not  prepared  for  such  a  vision.  I  did  not  before  imagine  it  had  been 
within  the  compass  of  human  talent  to  have  formed  a  countenance  of 
such  ideal  beauty  as  the  Madonna's,  on  which  a  smile  would  have 
aeemed  earthly  and  unholy,  or  a  child  like  Jesus,  where  the  innocence 
of  infiuiey  is  consecrated  and  elevated,  but  not  marred  in  any  of  its 
natnial  sweetness  and  fascination  by  the  inspiration  of  the  divinity 
which  beams  forth  in  the  mild  but  fixed  earnestness  of  his  looks.  I 
was  not  prepared  for  this,  for  I  had  never  before  seen  a  work  of  one 
of  the  great  masters ;  and  even  now  that  I  have  felt  the  influence  of 
Raphael's  genius  descend  upon  me,  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  still  a  point  in  the  art  that  ought  to  produce  the 
effect  that  this  picture  produced  on  me  as  I  stood  before  it. '"' 

BsBLiN,  October  9,  1616. — I  dined  with  Mr.  Rose,  the  English 
minister,  and  a  considerable  party  of  strangers,  the  Bavarian  envoy, 
the  Count  de  Chastellux,  a  beautiful  English  lady  by  the  name  of 
Atterson,  etc  Mr.  Rose  is  about  forty-five  or  fifty  years  old,  has 
long  been  in  the  EngUsh  diplomacy,  and  came  here  directly  from 

*  A  description  of  the  picture  is  omitted. 
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Munich,  a  year  since,  where  he  has  been  minister  nearly  two  yeua. 
....  In  his  manners  he  is  more  American  and  democratic  than 
English,  and  eTen  in  his  dress  there  was  a  kind  of  popular  careleaB- 
ness  which  does  not  belong  to  his  nation.  He  talks,  too,  without 
apparent  reserve  on  subjects  private  and  political,  said  a  great  deal  of 
his  mission  to  America,  pronounced  Jefferson  to  be  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  acuteness,  but  did  not  think  much  of  Madison,  spoke 
well  of  many  democrats  whom  he  thought  honest,  able  men,  etc.,  etc, 
and  in  general  seemed  to  understand  the  situation  of  the  politics  and 
parties  of  the  United  States  pretty  well,  though  lus  mission  lasted 

only  five  months,  and  he  was  hardly  out  of  Washington Among 

other  things,  we  talked  of  Lord  Byron ;  and  he  mentioned  to  me  a 
circumstance  which  proves  what  I  have  always  believed,  —  that  hotd 
Byron's  personal  deformity  was  one  great  cause  of  his  melancholy  and 
misanthropy.    He  said  that  after  lus  return  from  Greece,  Lord  Bynm, 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  extravagance,  sat  up  all  night  with  a  friend  of  bis 
own  character  in  a  London  coffee-house,  for  the  purpose  of  going 
early  in  the  morning  to  an  execution.    As  they  sallied  out,  a  woman 
stood  before  the  door,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  b^gar,  and  so  gave 
her  money,  which  she  indignantly  rejected,  threw  back  upon  him, 
ioid,  with  much  other  vulgar  invective,  called  him  a  *'  clump-footed 
ideviL'*     They  went  on  to  the  execution,  waited  with  the  common 
croyd  for  their  miserable  amusement,  and  returned ;  but  Lord  Byitm 
said  hardly  a  word  the  whole  time,  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  been 
an  hoar  or  two  longer  together,  that  he  burst  out  into  a  violent  fit 
of  passionate  eloquence,  —  told  them  he  was  an  outcast  from  hu- 
man nature ;  that  he  had  a  seal  of  infamy  set  upon  him  more  dis- 
tinct than  that  of  Cain,  that  the  very  beggars  would  not  receive 
money  from  one  like  him,  etc. ;  showing  that  during  this  interval  of 
three  or  four  hours  he  had,  like  Tiberius,  kept  these  few  words  aUa 
menu  repostcL    Mr.  Rose  added,  that  the  time  had  been  when  he 
might  have  been  cured  of  this  deformity,  which  arose  only  from  a 
weakness  in  the  joints,  but  that  he  was  too  impatient  to  submit  to  the 
tedious  and  painful  process  necessary,  and  that  his  misanthropy  is 
now  a  mixture  of  hatred  of  nature  and  himself  for  this  fault  of  his 
person,  added  to  a  general  satiety  of  all  extravagance  and  debauchery. 
*Halle,  October  19,  1816.  —  This  evening  we  passed  with  a  con- 
siderable party  at  the  house  of  Halle's  Magnus  Apollo,  Chancellor 
Niemeyer.    He  Is  now,  I  imagine,  about  sixty-three  years  old,  and  — 
what  is  uncommon  among  Qerman  men  of  letters  —  he  is  a  fine-look- 
ing, gentlemanly  man.    His  whole  career  has,  I  believe,  been  confined 
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to  Halle,  where  be  has  long  been  the  first  man,  head  of  all  their 
establishments,  ruler  of  the  University,  etc,  etc.  In  1806,  he  was 
thought  by  the  French  a  man  of  so  much  consequence,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  six  whom  ihey  carried  off  to  France  as  hostages  for  this 
quarter  of  the  country,  and  he  remained  there  half  a  year.  During 
this  exile  he  became  acquainted  with  Jerome,  and  when  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia  was  established,  obtained,  through  him,  indulgences 
for  Halle.  Jerome  had  confidence  in  him,  and  he  deserved  it,  not  by 
becoming  a  Frenchman,  but  by  remaining  faithful  to  the  University, 
and  desiring  nothing  but  its  good.  He  was,  therefore,  in  1808,  made 
chancellor  and  rector  ^perfetuua,  and  soon  after  knight  of  the  same 
order  that  Heyne  received.  The  last  honor,  of  course,  vanished  with 
the  Westphalian  dominion  ;  the  chancellorship  he  retains,  but  the 
rectorship  he  found  a  burden  too  great,  and  laid  it  down,  having 
borne  it  eight  years. 

The  party  at  his  house  was  pleasant,  and  its  tone  more  genteel  and 
sociable  than  at  Qottingen.  The  professors  who  were  there,  perhaps, 
less  learned,  and  more  polished  in  their  manners.  Among  them  was 
a  son  of  the  Chancellor,  formerly  professor  at  Marburg,  Qesenius,  au- 
thor of  the  Hebrew  lexicon,  Jakobs,  etc  All  were  gay.  The  evening 
passed  off  lightly,  except  the  time  I  was  obliged  to  listen  in  polite 
silence  to  a  sonata  of  Mozart  twenty-four  pages  long  ;  the  supper  was 
better  than  Gkrman  suppers  are  wont  to  be. 

October  20.  —  I  called  this  morning  on  Prof.  Sprengel,  and  deliv- 
ered him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Miihlenburg  of  New  York,  with  a  small 
package  of  botanical  specimens.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  of  quick 
feelings,  and  it  was  almost  amusing  to  see  how  suddenly  he  passed 
from  tears  at  receiving  a  letter  from  one  he  loved,  who  had  so  long 
been  dead,  to  delight  at  receiving  so  many  curious  botanical  speci- 
mens which  he  had  never  seen  before When  he  had  got  partly 

through  his  delight  at  the  specimens,  he  asked  me  a  multitude  of 
queetionB  about  Dr.  Miihlenburg,  and  told  me  many  anecdotes  of  him, 
which  showed  how  true  his  feelings  were  to  the  memory  of  their 
early  friendship.  He  interested  me  more  than  Qerman  scholars  com- 
monly do 

He  remains,  by  general  consent,  not  only  one  of  the  best  botanists 
in  Qeimany,  but  a  good  scholar,  and  an  interesting  and  amiable 
man.  .... 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  we  visited  Profl  Ersch,  the  libra- 
rian, who  has  shown  at  least  enormous  diligence  in  his  works  on 
Qerman  literature  since  1750,  a  collection  of  titles  of  the  books, 
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treatiBeSy  pamphlets,  etc^  publiBhed  during  thifl  period  in  Qennanj, 
making  twelve  octavo  volumes.  We  called,  too,  on  Pio£.  Knapp,  the 
oldest  professor  in  this  University,  and  Director  of  the  Theological 
Seminary.  He  is  very  old.  He  is  also  at  the  head  of  the  missionaij 
societies  in  this  quarter  of  Qermany,  and  has  recently  written  for  one 
of  their  publications  a  short  but  interesting  history  of  nussionB. 
As  a  literary  man,  his  merit  is  his  Latin,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
write  and  speak  as  weU  as  almost  any  man  of  his  time.  .... 

I  dined  with  Plot  SprengeL  The  dinner  was  poor,  —  such  an 
one,  perhaps,  as  few  Qerman  professors  would  have  been  hombia 
enough  to  have  asked  a  stranger  to ;  but,  what  I  have  not  found 
before  in  a  single  instance,  he  made  no  apologies.  The  conseqnenoe 
was,  that  I  was  well  contented,  and  had  leisure  to  admire  the  extent 
of  his  literary  knowledge,  which,  without  the*  least  show,  was  g^radn- 
ally  opened  to  me. 

After  dinner  he  carried  me  to  his  neighbor,  La  Fontaine's,  anthar 
of  a  great  number  of  romances,  one  of  which,  ^  The  Village  Coiate^* 
has  been  republished  in  America.  He  is  sixty  or  sixty-five,  Uvea  voj 
pleasantly  just  outside  the  town,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  SaaL 
HLb  mode  of  life  is  rather  curious.  He  is  in  the  church,  bat  his 
place  is  merely  nominal,  and  to  support  himself  in  living  as  he  likes 
he  writes.  This  he  does  not  find  pleasant,  and  therefore  writes  no 
more  than  is  necessary.  Twice  in  the  year  he  labors  night  and  day, 
produces  a  romance,  seUs  it  to  the  booksellers,  and  from  die  profits  is 
able  to  have  for  the  remaining  five  months  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
he  desires.  1  fotmd  him  with  Prof.  Niemeyer  ;  we  were  soon  joined 
by  Pro£  Ersch,  Prof.  Jakobs,  etc  The  old  gentleman's  gay  volu- 
bility, which  indicated  his  literary  fertility,  kept  everybody  alive 
about  him,  and  we  passed  two  hours  in  a  rational  kind  of  happiness 
with  hiuL  .... 

In  the  evening  we  made  a  visit  to  old  Hofrath  Schurtz,  editor  of 
.^schylus,  and  conductor,  for  I  know  not  how  many  years,  of  the 
Allgemeine  Literatur  Zeitung.  He  was  formerly  professor  at  Jena ; 
he  is  now  above  seventy  years  old,  but  possesses  a  vivacity  remark- 
able even  in  a  Oerman  man  of  letters.  In  good-nature  he  is  said  to 
surpass  all  his  contemporaries.  On  this  account,  as  Hermann  told 
us.  Wolf  could  never  get  along  with  him,  for  if  he  attacked  Schurts 
in  conversation  for  any  opinion  whatever,  Schurtz  would  always  turn 
it  off  with  a  joke,  and  say  nobody  could  be  more  willing  to  give  up 
an  opinion  or  a  criticism  than  himself,  for  he  advanced  them  only  as 
specimens,  and  was  ready  to  abandon  them  to  their  fjate.  This  is  true. 
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as  any  one  may  see,  who  reads  the  notes  to  his  JEschylus,  where, 
with  learning  and  acuteness,  there  is  often  a  carelessness  which  is 
inexplicable,  without  this  key  to  his  character.  Yet  with  all  this 
levity  and  learning,  he  is  obliged  to  work  like  a  dog  :  he  reads  his 
lectures,  is  editing  Cicero,  conducts  the  Philological  Seminary,  su- 
perintends the  Journal,  and  from  all  these  together  is  obliged  to 
correct  fifteen  or  sixteen  proof-sheets  every  week.  And  yet  1  hardly 
know  any  young  man  of  five-and-twenty  that  is  more  amusing. 

I  went  to  the  Botanical  Ckmlen  to  take  leave,  but  did  not  find  ProC. 
Sprengel,  who  gave  it  all  its  interest,  when  I  last  saw  it,  and  on 
my  way  home  visited  the  Halloren.  There  are  now  only  about  fifty 
fSamilies,  who  live  together,  and  earn  a  poor  subsistence  by  working 
in  a  salt-mine  here,  by  teaching  swimming,  showing  their  dexterity 
in  the  art  for  money,  and  by  catching  birds,  —  particularly  larks. 
They  are  curious  only  as  the  last  supposed  remains  of  the  ancient 
Wendish  nation,  who  have  preserved  their  dress  and  customs,  though 
not  their  language,  from  the  time  that  Charlemagne  transplanted  the 
Saxons  here,  and  thus  exterminated  gradually  this  rude  and  danger- 
0108  people. 

The  evening  we  passed  at  the  Chancellor's,  with  his  family,  in  the 
nsoal  simple  gathering,  which  the  Germans  are  generally  too  proud 
to  permit  a  stranger  to  join.  His  children,  the  sons  with  their  wives, 
and  two  or  three  intimate  friends  pass  Monday  evening  with  him ; 
and  I  know  not  when  I  have  seen  anything  more  natural  and  re- 
freshing. The  girls  were  in  their  calico  dresses  and  colored  van- 
dykes,  seated  at  their  sewing  and  mending  ;  the  young  men  came  in 
their  frock-coats ;  and  the  Chancellor,  with  his  wife,  sat  in  homely 
simplicity  on  the  sofa,  and  enjoyed  the  circle  which  affection  had 
brought  about  theuL 

At  eight  o'clock,  however,  I  took  leave  of  them,  and  went  with  the 
Chancellor  to  a  club  supper,  where  most  of  the  professors  meet  on 
Monday  evenings.  There  were  eighteen  or  twenty  present  this  even- 
ings and  among  them  our  old  friend  Knapp,  Rudiger,  who  knows 
many  languages,  and  looks  like  a  raw  farmer  horn,  the  district  of 
Maine,  Voes,  Professor  of  Histoty,  etc  The  evening  passed  away 
pleasantly;  there  was  little  eating  or  drinking,  but  much  amusing  con- 
Tenation,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  everybody  went  home,  and  we  bade 
farewell  to  the  Chancellor  and  Halle, 

Weimab,  October  25.  —  We  sent  our  letters  to  Gk)ethe  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  returned  for  answer  the  message  that  he  would  be  happy 
to  see  us  at  eleven  o'clock.    We  went  punctually,  and  he  was  ready  to 

H 
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receive  us.  He  is  Bomething  above  the  middle  size,  luige  but  not 
grofis,  with  gray  hair,  a  dark,  ruddy  complexion,  and  fuU,  rich,  black 
eyes,  which,  though  dimmed  by  age,  are  still  very  expressive.  His 
whole  countenance  is  old ;  and  though  his  features  are  quiet  and  com- 
posed they  bear  decided  traces  of  the  tumult  of  early  feeling  and 
passion.  Taken  together,  his  person  is  not  only  respectable,  bat  im- 
posing. In  his  manneis,  he  is  simple.  He  received  us  without  cere- 
mony, but  with  care  and  elegance,  and  made  no  Qennan  compliment& 
The  conversation,  of  course,  rested  in  his  hands,  and  was  various. 
He  spoke  naturally  of  Wolf,  as  one  of  our  letters  was  from  him, — said 
he  was  a  very  great  man,  had  delivered  thirty-six  different  coiusea 
of  lectures  on  different  subjects  connected  with  the  study  of  antiquity, 
possessed  the  most  remarkable  memory  he  had  ever  known,  and 
in  genius  and  critical  skill  surpassed  all  the  scholars  of  his  time.  In 
alluding  to  his  last  publication,  he  said  he  had  written  his  ^'Ufe  of 
Bentley  "  with  unconmion  talent,  because  in  doing  it  he  had  exhilHted 
and  defended  his  own  character,  and  in  all  he  said  showed  that  he 
had  high  admiration  and  regard  for  him. 

Of  Lord  Byron,  he  spoke  with  interest  and  discriminatioii, — and 
that  his  poetry  showed  great  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  great 
talent  in  description ;  Lara,  he  thought,  bordered  on  the  kingdom  of 
spectres ;  and  of  his  late  separation  from  his  wife,  that,  in  its  dicom- 
stances  and  the  mystery  in  which  it  is  involved,  it  is  so  po^cal,  that 
if  Lord  Byron  had  invented  it  he  could  hardly  have  had  a  more 
fortunate  subject  for  lus  genius.  All  this  he  said  in  a  quiet,  8im|de 
manner,  which  would  have  surprised  me  much,  if  I  had  known  him 
only  through  his  books ;  and  it  made  me  feel  how  bitter  must  have 
been  Jean  Paul's  disappointment,  who  came  to  him  expecting  to  find  in 
his  conversation  the  characteristics  of  Werther  and  Faust  Once  his 
genius  kindled,  and  in  spite  of  himself  he  grew  almost  fervent  as  he 
deplored  the  want  of  extemporary  eloquence  in  Germany,  and  said, 
what  I  never  heard  before,  but  which  is  eminently  true,  that  the 
Engh'ah  is  kept  a  much  more  living  language  by  its  influence.  "  Here,'' 
he  said,  we  have  no  eloquence,  —  our  preaching  is  a  monotonous, 
middling  declamation,  —  public  debate  we  have  not  at  all,  and  if  a 
little  inspiration  sometimes  comes  to  us  in  our  lecture-rooms,  it  is  out 
of  place,  for  eloquence  does  not  teach."  We  remained  with  him 
nearly  an  hour,  and  when  we  came  away  he  accompanied  us  as  fBir  as 
the  parlor  door  with  the  same  simplicity  with  which  he  received  us, 
without  any  German  congratulations. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  called  on  Pro£  Thiersch,  who  is  here  on  a 
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visit.  He  ijs  thirty-two,  and  is  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  a  peasant 
raising  himself  to  the  learned  rank  in  society.  He  was  sent  to  the 
''  Schule  Pforte "  by  a  village  which  had  this  right,  and  afterwards 
studied  at  Gk)ttingen,  —  was  an  instructor  in  the  gymnasium  there, 
and,  while  thus  employed,  attracted  the  attention  of  John  Miiller,  the 
historian,  who  said  of  Thiersch  and  Dissen,  who  were  then  not 
twenty-five  years  old,  that  if  the  art  of  studying  the  Greek  classics 
was  lost,  these  two  young  men  had  knowledge  enough  to  restore  it ... . 

In  the  evening  he  took  us  to  the  house  of  a  Mend,  Mr.  Yon  Couta, 
a  councillor  of  state  ;  where  we  met  a  daughter  of  Herder,  a  cousin 
of  Klopetock  ;  Prof,  Hand,  the  editor  of  Lucretius,  a  young  man 
of  thirty-five ;  and  Myer,  the  arclueologist,  now  Goethe's  intimate 
Mend,  an  old  man  of  sixty  or  seventy,  short  and  fat,  with  very  odd 
manners,  but  lively  and  amusing  in  conversation. 

October  28.  —  Prof,  Riemer,  who  ia  second  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library,  called  on  us  and  amused  us  above  an  hour,  by  describing 
Goethe's  mode  of  living,  peculiarities,  etc.,  —  facts  one  cannot  get  in 
books,  or  from  any  source  but  the  knowledge  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. Prof,  Riemer  lived  nine  years  in  Goethe's  house,  and  knew  him, 
of  course,  £rom  the  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  his  compass.  He  said  that 
Goethe  is  a  much  greater  man  than  the  world  will  ever  know,  be- 
cause he  always  needs  excitement  and  collision  to  rouse  him  to  exertion, 
and  that  it  is  a  great  misfortune  that  he  is  now  without  such  influ- 
ence and  example  as  when  Herder,  Wieland,  and  Schiller  were  alive. 

I  asked  what  had  been  his  relations  with  those  extraordinary  men. 
He  replied  that,  from  holding  similar  views  in  philosophy,  Goethe 
and  Schiller  were  nearest  to  each  other,  and  Herder  and  Wieland  ;  but 
that  after  the  deaths  of  Schiller  and  Herder,  Goethe  became  intimate 
with  Wieland.  Schiller,  he  said,  had  profited  much  by  his  connection 
with  Goethe,  and  borrowed  much  from  his  genius,  —  among  other 
pieces,  in  his  William  Tell,  which  Goethe  had  earlier  thought  to  have 
made  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem ;  but  now  they  are  all  dead,  and 
since  1813  Goethe  has  been  alone  in  the  world. 

He  has  much  on  paper  which  has  never  been  published,  and  much 
in  his  memory  which  has  not  been  put  on  paper,  for  he  writes  always 
by  an  amanuensia,  to  whom  he  dictates  from  memoranda  on  a  card  or 
scrap  of  paper,  as  he  walks  up  and  down  his  room.  Of  his  views  in 
physics  and  comparative  anatomy,  he  has  published  little,  but  a 
programme  by  a  medical  professor  at  Jena  (Oken)  has  lately  made  a 
great  noise,  in  which  the  doctrine  that  the  brain  is  formed  from  the 
medulla  epinalis  was,  no  doubt,  from  hints  first  given  by  Gk)ethe. 
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Among  the  many  nnpubliahed  things  he  has  on  hand,  are  parts  of  a 
c<mtiniiation  of  Faust,  which  Riemer  had  seen,  in  which  the  Devil 
brings  Faust  to  court  and  makes  him  a  great  man  ;  and  some  poems 
in  the  Persian  style  and  taste  which  he  wrote  during  the  last  war,  to 
give  a  relief  to  his  imagination  and  feelings  by  employing  himsrff 
on  something  that  had  no  connection  with  Europe. 

He  lives  now,  in  his  old  age,  in  unconsoled  solitude ;  sees  almost 
nobody,  and  rarely  goes  out  His  enjoyment  of  life  seems  gone,  his 
inclination  for  exertion  gone,  and  nothing  remains  to  him,  that  I  can 
see,  but  a  veiy  few  years  of  cold  and  unsatisfied  retirement 


To  Elisha  Tickkob. 

GOmNGEN,  NoTember  9, 1816L 

Once  more,  dear  father  and  mother,  I  date  to  you  from  Qdttingen, 
but  from  Q5ttingen  how  changed  !  Five  days  ago  we  arrived  here, 
after  an  absence  of  eight  weeks.  As  I  entered  the  city,  I  felt  in  some 
sort  as  if  I  were  returning  home,  for  I  knew  that  I  was  returning  to 
that  quiet  occupation  which  in  Europe  is  my  only  happiness  ;  but  I 
did  not  dream  of  what  awaited  me.  I  sprang  from  the  carriage  to  go 
to  my  room,  but  was  stopped  by  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Oir,  who 
studies  here,  with  the  question,  '*  Do  you  know  two  of  your  countrymen 
are  here ? "  "Is  it  Cogswell 7 "  said  I,  involuntarily  ;  not  because  I 
trusted  myself  to  hope  it,  but  because  it  was  what  I  desired  beyond 
anything  else  in  the  compass  of  possibility. 

In  a  moment  I  was  with  him,  at  '*  The  Crown  "  ;  and  though  I  had 
not  been  in  bed  for  thirty-six  hours,  I  did  not  get  to  my  room  till 

midnight And  yet,  when  I  have  been  alone,  I  have  had 

enough  to  think  of.*  ....  I  have  thought  seriously  and  thoroughly, 
and  the  state  of  the  case  is  such  that  the  final  decision  must  rest  with 
you,  for  the  three  difficult  points  are  more  your  affair,  my  dear 
father,  than  mine. 

The  first  is,  the  amount  of  compensation  offered  to  me.  This  is  a 
salary  of  ( 1,000  and  fees,  which,  from  the  present  state  of  literature 
among  us,  cannot  in  twenty  years  exceed  from  ( 300  to  ( 600  more ; 
so  that  from  the  professorship  I  cannot  expect  above  ( 1,300,  or  at 
most  ( 1,500  a  year.  This  is  enough  for  me,  as  long  as  I  continue 
unmarried,  and  I  could  live  upon  it  as  contentedly  as  upon  ( 10,000 
a  year  ;  but  I  am  now  making  an  arrangement  for  life  ;  and,  though  I 

*  The  first  annonnoement  of  hla  nomizuition  to  be  professor  at  Cambridge. 
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assure  you  my  hopes  have  not  fixed  on  any  particular  person,  yet  I 
know  very  well  that  in  any  country,  and  most  of  all  in  America, 
marriage  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  happiness,  and  that  there  are  not  many 
persons  to  whom  it  would  be  more  necessary  than  to  me.  This, 
then,  is  the  condition  to  which  I  ought  to  look  forward  ;  but  for  this 
the  professorship  is  no  sufficient  provision.  I  cannot,  therefore,  ac- 
cept it,  unless  you  are  able  and  willing  to  make  up  the  income  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  support  a  family. 

The  second  point  is,  the  Spanish  part.  Here  is  at  once  a  new 
subject  of  study  proposed  to  me,  to  which  I  have  paid  no  attention 
since  I  have  been  here,  and  which  I  have  not  taken  into  the  plan  of 
my  studies  and  travels  in  Europe.  If  I  am  to  be  a  professor  in  this 
literature,  I  must  go  to  Spain ;  and  this  I  cannot  think  of  doing,  with- 
out your  full  and  free  consent  This  winter  I  must  remain  here,  of 
course  ;  the  next  smnmer  I  must  be  in  France,  and  the  next  winter 
in  Italy.  I  willingly  give  up  Greece,  but  still  I  find  no  room  for 
Spain.  If  I  go  there  as  soon  as  the  spring  will  make  it  proper,  in 
1818,  and  establish  myself  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  stay 
there  six  months,  which  is  the  shortest  time  in  which  I  could  possibly 
get  a  suitable  knowledge  of  Spanish  literature,  my  whole  time  will 
be  absorbed,  and  England  and  Scotland  will  be  sacrificed.  This  last 
I  ought  not  to  do ;  and  yet,  the  thought  of  staying  six  months  longer 
from  home  is  absolutely  intolerable  to  me.  If  it  comes  to  my  mind 
when  I  sit  down  to  dinner,  my  appetite  is  gone ;  or  when  I  am  going 
to  bed,  I  get  no  sleep.  Yet,  if  I  take  this  place,  I  must  do  it,  and  I 
do  not  question  I  could  carry  it  properly  through ;  for,  after  the  last 
nx  months  here,  I  do  not  fear  anything  in  this  way ;  or  at  least 
ought  not  to ;  but  are  you  wiUing  ?  Without  your  consent,  I  will 
not  for  an  instant  think  of  it 

Finally,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  office  and  the  occupation  7  For 
myself^  I  say  freely,  that  the  occupation  would  be  pleasant  to  me,  and 
that  I  doubt  not,  in  this  office,  I  could,  better  than  in  any  other,  ful- 
fil my  duties  to  Qod  and  my  neighbor ;  but  still,  if  you  be  not  satis- 
fied, I  do  not  desire  it. 

The  case,  then,  stands  precisely  thus :  you,  my  dear  father,  have 
done  so  much  for  me,  and  have  made  so  many  sacrifices  for  me,  that 
I  have  no  other  wish  than  so  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  time  we 
may  live  together  in  the  world  as  will  most  promote  your  happiness 
and  my  mother's.  An  offer  is  made  to  me  of  an  establishment  for 
life,  which  necessarily  implies  farther  exertions  and  sacrifices  on  your 
part    I  do  not  ask  them,  I  do  not  desire  them.    I  can  live  happy 
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with  70a  at  home,  and  easily  earn  in  some  other  way  the  support 
that  may  be  neceesaiy  for  me.  If^  however,  yon,  of  your  own  ac- 
cord, desire  me  to  accept  this  office,  and  willingly  make  the  sacrifices 
that  are  necessary  to  it ;  if  you  are  disposed  to  add  to  the  income 
what  is  necessary  to  support  a  family ;  if  you  are  disposed  to  have 
me  yet  another  half-year  absent,  so  as  to  make  in  all  four  years ; 
and,  finally,  if  you  are  willing  that  I  should  live  separated  from  you 
the  greater  part  of  the  year, — I  will  accept  I  send  you,  therefore,  two 
letters  for  the  President :  one  affirmative,  one  negative.  Chooee, 
dear  feither  and  mother,  whichever  you  please,  and  be  assured  your 
choice  will  make  me  happy. 

If  you  had  mentioned  the  subject  in  your  letters,  or  if  from  Cogs- 
well I  could  have  gained  a  hint  of  your  wishes,  I  should  have  sent 
but  one  of  them.  As  it  is,  your  decision  cannot  be  difficult,  since  in 
either  case  it  must  be  proper. 

Your  affiictionate  child, 

Qeorgb  Ticknob. 

To  Edward  T.  CHANKiNa. 

GoTTiNGEN,  November  16, 1816L 

Two  months  ago,  my  dear  Edward,  I  wrote  you  from  Leipsic,  and  on 
my  return  here  found  your  letters  of  August  9th  and  September  14th. 
I  thank  you  for  them,  as  I  do  in  my  heart  for  all  your  letters,  and  read 
them  with  grateful  pleasure  throughout,  even  that  part  of  your  last 
in  which  you  abuse  the  German  literature.  You  must,  however,  per- 
mit me  to  answer  this.  '*  I  am  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better,"  and 
may  claim  to  be  heard  on  the  ground  of  experience,  if  not  of  dis- 
interestedness. If  anybody  chooses  to  say  the  literature  of  Germany 
IB  poor,  feeble,  good  for  nothing,  etc,  I  have  no  disposition  to  dis- 
turb him  in  his  opinion,  —  chacun  a  son  goAt.  He  cannot  enjoy  what 
I  can,  —  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  no  doubt,  am  incapable  of  some 
pleasures  which  he  perceives.  But  when  a  man  comes  out  like  the 
author  of  a  "  Review  of  Goethe's  Life,"  and  says  Schiller  is  the  first 
genius  Germany  has  produced,  or,  like  yourself,  that  German  poetry 
b  obscure,  artificial,  etc,  I  am  bold  to  say,  with  all  due  respect,  the 
man  knows  nothing  about  the  matter.  Again,  if  a  man  says,  "  I  am 
going  to  give  an  account  of  Goethe's  life,  as  he  himself  represents  it,* 
and  then  draws  a  caricature  of  it,  as  is  done  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  I 
say  he  is  dishonest,* without  entering  into  the  question  whether  the  book 
is  defensible.  Or,  if,  like  the  author  of  the  "  Review  of  the  Ancient 
German  Poetry,"  he  says,  Bouterweck's  book  on  this  subject  is  indiffer- 
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ent,  I  reply,  without  inquiring  whether  the  judgment  be  accidentally 
right  or  not,  that  the  man  is  a  scoundrel,  for  every  fact  and  every  opin- 
ion in  his  Review  is  pilfered  from  this  very  book,  and  he  evidently 
knows  nothing  of  the  early  history  of  German  literature  which  he  has 
not  found  in  it  Yet  this  is  the  way  the  G^ermans  are  every  day  judged 
by  foreign  nations.  Fortunately,  however,  the  grounds  of  accusation 
are  so  different  that  all  cannot  be  true,  and  their  incoherence  and  in- 
consistency are  the  best  possible  testimony  to  the  ignorance  of  the  per- 
sons who  make  them. 

To-day  comes  a  Frenchman,  and  cries  out,  like  Bonaparte,  against 
the  "  m^taphysique  t^nebreuse  du  Nord";  to-morrow  comes  another 
Erenchman,  like  Villers,  and  says  he  will  build  a  bridge  that  shall 
conduct  the  empirics  of  France  to  the  simplicity  of  German  philoso- 
phy. Mad.  de  Stael  complains  of  Goethe's  tragedies  for  being  too  sim- 
ple, and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  complain  of  them  for  being  too  arti- 
fidaL  You  praise  the  Village  Pastor,  whose  name  I  have  never  heard 
in  Germany,  except  when  I  have  inquired  about  it.  The  critics  of 
the  North  say  the  reading  of  Schiller's  Robbers  makes  an  epoch  in 
every  man's  life ;  from  which  remark,  it  is  apparent  the  innocent  do  not 
know  that,  though  Schiller's  countrymen  are  aware  of  the  strength  of 
diaiacter  and  talent  which  were  necessary  to  produce  in  his  circum- 
stances, and  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  such  a  tragedy  as  the 
"  Bobbers  "  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  yet  that  their  good  sense  and  good 
taste  have  banished  it  long,  long  since  from  the  stage,  and  ceased  to  read 
it  except  as  a  curious  proof  of  misdirected  genius,  though  it  is  now  do- 
meeticated  in  the  English  theatres. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask  what  I  mean  by  all  this  tirade  against  other 
people's  mistakes.  I  mean  to  show  you  by  foreign  proof  that  the 
German  literature  is  a  peculiar  national  literature,  which,  like  the 
miraculous  creation  of  Deucalion,  has  sprung  directly  from  their  own 
Boil,  and  is  so  intimately  connected  with  their  character,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  stranger  to  understand  it.  A  Frenchman,  or  indeed 
any  one  of  the  Roman  nations,  generally  makes  as  bad  work  with  it  as 
Voltaire  with  Shakespeare,  and  for  the  same  reasons  ;  for  it  deals  with 
a  dass  of  feelings  and  ideas  which  are  entirely  without  the  periphery 
of  his  conceptions.  An  Englishman,  too,  if  he  studies  it  at  home  only, 
generally  succeeds  about  as  well,  —  but  show  me  the  man  who,  like 
Walter  Scott,  has  studied  it  as  it  deserves,  or,  like  Coleridge,  has 
been  in  the  country,  and  who  has  gone  home  and  laughed  at  it  Mr. 
Bose,  in  Berlin,  told  me  he  would  defy  all  the  critics  of  his  nation  to 
produce  such  an  instance. 
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After  all,  however,  you  will  come  round  upon  me  with  the  old 
question,  ''And  what  are  your  Qermans,  after  alii"  They  are  a 
people  who,  in  forty  years,  have  created  to  themselves  a  literatoie 
such  as  no  other  nation  ever  created  in  two  centuries ;  and  they  are  a 
people  who,  at  this  moment,  have  more  mental  activity  than  any  other 
existing.  I  have  no  disposition  to  conceal  that  this  literature  has 
many  fetults ;  hut  if  you  had  read  Qoethe's  Tasso,  or  his  Iphigenia,  or 
his  ballads,  you  would  never  luve  saj/^  their  poetry  lacks  sim- 
plicity ;  or  if  you  had  read  the  tales  of  Musaeus,  or  .Wieland^s 
Oberob,  —  even  in  Sotheby,  —  or  fifty  other  things,  you  WDuid  not 
have  said  ''  the  Qermans  do  not  know  how  to  tell  stories.''  I  am 
not  at  all  disposed  to  conceal  from  you  that  this  mental  activity  is  in. 
my  opinion  very  often  misdirected  and  unenlightened,  —  but,  even 
when  in  error,  you  see  that  it  is  the  dark  gropings  of  Polyphemus 
round  his  cave,  and  that  when  such  ponderous  strength  comes  to  the 
li^t,  it  will  leave  no  common  monuments  of  its  power  and  success 
behind  it. 

So  much  for  Qermany,  —  a  subject  upon  which  I  will  thank  yon 
not  to  set  me  going  again,  for  I  do  not  know  well  when  to  stop,  and 
have  not  time  to  run  on. ... .  FareweU.    My  respects  to  your  motheE. 

Qeobgjl 

The  subject  of  the  professoiship  at  Harvard  College,  opened 
in  the  letter  to  his  father,  but  left  umnentioned  in  this  later  one 
to  Mr.  Channing,  was  henceforward  an  important  element  in 
Mr.  Ticknor's  thoughts  and  plans.  It  was  under  discussion  for 
a  year,  as  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  receiving  answers  to 
questions  and  propositions  made  on  opposite  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic prolonged  the  period  of  uncertainty.  It  will  not  appear 
again  in  these  pages  till  after  his  return  to  America.  His  ac- 
ceptance of  the  place  which  he  was  asked  to  fill  was  written  bj 
him  in  Home,  and  is  dated  November  6,  1817. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Mr.  Tieknor  leaves  O^tUngen,  —  Frankfort. — Fr,  von  Schlegel,  —  Vost, 
—  Oreuzer,  —  Arrival  in  Paris  and  residence  there,  —  A,W.  von  Schle- 
^  —  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Broglie. — Humboldt.  —  Helen  Maria 
WHliams.  —  Madams  de  Stail.  —  Say.  —  Benjamin  Constant.  — 
Southey.  —  Madame  E/camier.  —  Chateavhriand.  —  Adventure  with 
the  Police.  —  Marshal  Davoust — Visit  to  DraveiL 

JOURNAL. 

G pTTINGEN,  Aforc^  26,  1817.  —  Yesterday  I  went  round  and 
took  leave  of  all  my  acquaintances  and  friends.  From  many  I 
did  not  separate  without  a  feeling  of  deep  and  bitter  regret,  which  1 
never  thought  to  have  suffered  on  leaving  Gk)ttingen.  From  Eichhom, 
whose  open-hearted  kindness  has  always  been  ready  to  assist  me; 
£rom  Dissen,  whose  daily  intercourse  and  conversation  have  so  much 
instructed  me ;  from  the  Sartorius  family,  where  I  h^ve  been  partly 
at  home,  because  there  is  more  domestic  feeling  and  happiness  there 
than  anywhere  else  in  Gottingen,  and  where  the  children  wept  on 
bidding  me  good  by ;  from  Schultze,  whose  failing  health  will  not 
permit  me  to  hope  to  receive  even  happy  news  from  him ;  .  .  .  .  and 
above  all  from  Blumenbach,  ante  alios  omnes  praestantissimtLs,  but 
whose  health  and  faculties  begin  to  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  age,  —  from 
all  these  and  from  many  others  I  separated  myself  with  a  regret  which 
made  my  departure  from  Gk)ttingen  this  morning  an  hour  of  sadness 
and  depression. 

At  Cassel  I  stopped  a  few  hours,  and  Prof.  Welcker,  who  makes 
part  of  my  journey  with  me,  carried  me  to  see  Volkel,  —  a  man  who 
has  made  himself  rather  famous  by  a  treatise  on  the  Ol3rmpian  Jupiter, 
and  by  a  little  volume,  published  1808,  on  the  plundering  Greece  of 
its  works  of  art,  just  at  the  time  Bonaparte  had  taken  everything  of 
this  kind  from  Germany  to  Paris.  ....  On  returning  to  our  lodgings, 
I  took  leave  of  Everett  and  Stephen  Perkins,  who  had  accompanied 
me  thus  far,  and  in  the  evening  came  on  a  few  English  miles  to  an 
ordinary  inn. 

TOL.  I.  6 
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Frankfort,  March  29.  —  The  first  person  I  went  to  see  this  after- 
noon was  Frederick  von  Schlegel,  and  never  was  I  more  disappointed  in 
the  external  appearance  of  any  man  in  my  life  ;  for,  instead  of  finding 
one  grown  spare  and  dry  with  deep  and  wearisome  study,  I  fonnd 
before  me  a  short,  thick,  little  gentleman,  with  the  raddy,  vulgar  health 
of  a  fiill-fed  father  of  the  Church.  On  sitting  with  him  an  hour, 
however,  I  became  reconciled  to  this  strange  discrepancy,  or  rather 
entirely  forgot  it,  for  so  fine  a  flow  of  rich  talk  I  have  rarely  heard  in 
Qermany.  Luden  of  Jena  and  Schlegel  are  the  only  men  who  have 
reminded  me  of  the  genuine,  hearty  flow  of  English  conversation. 

The  evening  I  spent  at  President  von  Berg's,  —  a  man  who  was  an 
important  member  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  is  now  an  impor- 
tant member  of  the  Diet  here,  representing  many  small  prindpalitieB^ 
Oldenburg,  Nassau,  etc,  uniting  in  himself  six  votes.  There  was  a 
large  company  there,  —  the  French  Minister  and  the  Saxon,  bat 
above  all,  Frederick  Schlegel,  who  was  very  gay,  and  talked  with  much 
spirit  and  efiect  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  chiefly  literary  and  po- 
liticaL 

Berg  is  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  and  knows  more  of  the  minute 
history  of  our  Revolution  than  anybody  1  have  seen  in  Gennanj. 
Learning  1  was  from  Boston,  he  told  his  wife  to  give  me  a  very  poor 
cup  of  tea,  if  indeed  she  would  give  me  any  at  all ;  for  that  in  Bostoii 
we  once  rebelliously  wasted  and  destroyed  several  cargoes  of  it  He 
talked  only  on  political  subjects. 

March  31.  —  I  dined  with  Beauvillers,  a  rich  banker,  with  a  party 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  merchants,  many  of  them  foreigners  who  have 
come  to  the  fair  now  going  on  here.  My  chief  amusement  was  to 
observe  how  exactly  these  people  from  Vienna,  Hamburg,  Konigsbeig, 
and  Trieste,  are  like  the  merchants  in  Amsterdam,  London,  and 
Boston,  and  to  listen  to  their  comical  abuse,  which  all  true  Frank- 
forters  poured  out  against  the  Diet,  its  members,  their  operations,  pride, 
etc.,  etc. 

I  passed  an  extremely  pleasant  evening  at  Senator  Smidt's,  a  man 
of  talent,  Ambassador  from  Bremen,  with  much  influence  in  the 
Bundestag.  There  was  a  large  supper-party,  consisting  of  Count 
Qoltz,  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  the  Darmstadt  Minister,  Baron 
Gagem,  the  Minister  of  the  King  of  Holland  for  Luxembourg,  —  the 
most  eloquent  member  of  the  Diet,  and  one  whose  influence  over  pub- 
lic opinion  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other,  and  his  influ- 
ence over  the  Diet  as  great  as  anybody's,  —  Frederick  von  Schlegel, 
again  to  my  great  satisfaction,  etc.,  etc.     Baron  Gagem  reminded  me 
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of  Jeremiah  Mason,*  for,  the  moment  I  entered  the  room,  he  came  np 
to  me  and  began  to  question  me  about  my  country,  —  its  great  men, 
etc,  like  a  witness  on  the  stand,  till  I  began  to  feel  almost  uncomfort- 
able at  this  kind  of  interlocutory  thumb-screwing  ;  but  when  he  had 
learned  all  he  wanted  to,  —  and  his  questions  were  very  shrewd,  and 
showed  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  —  I  found  him  an  extremely 
pleasant,  instructiye  man,  a  true  German,  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
hope,  and  trusting,  as  it  seems  to  me,  too  much  to  the  present  flattering 
prospects  of  a  more  intimate  union  and  consolidation  of  these  inde- 
pendent and  discordant  principalities. 

He  told  me  many  curious  ancedotes,  and,  among  the  rest,  one  of  his 
being  present  at  a  levee  of  Bonaparte's  where  our  minister,  Living- 
ston, was  so  ignorant  of  all  proprieties  as  to  ask  the  Emperor 
whether  he  had  received  good  news  from  St.  Domingo  lately,  —  at  a 
time  when  everything  had  gone  by  the  board  there  ;  of  his  having 
seen  a  letter  from  Napoleon  to  Jerome,  when  he  was  King  of  West- 
phalia, beginning,  "  Mon  fr^re,  tu  ne  cesses  pas  d'etre  polisson,"  etc. 

Smidt  told  me  that  when  the  Crown  Prince  was  in  Bremen,  he  told 
hitn^  that  when  Napoleon  sent  Le  Clerc  to  St.  Domingo  (who  died 
soon  after  his  arrival),  he  sent  him  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing and  governing  that  island,  but  also  with  regular  instructions 
and  plans  for  extending  his  influence  and  power  to  the  United  States, 
and  named,  at  the  same  time,  four  persons  in  France  and  one  in 
America  who  were  privy  to  the  design,  all  of  whose  names  Mr.  Smidt 
had  forgotten,  excepting  that  of  Talleyrand. 

The  conversation,  however,  was  not  wholly  political,  as  there  were  a 
number  of  ladies  in  the  party ;  and,  besides,  Frederick  Schlegel's 
good-nature,  literature,  and  wit  would  have  anywhere  formed  a  coun- 

*  Mr.  Ticknor,  on  a  visit  to  Portsmonth,  New  Hampshire,  before  he  went  to 
Europe,  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason,  a  distingnished 
lawyer  of  that  dty,  and  was  invited  to  tea.  Mr.  Mason  asked  him  endless 
questions,  and  he  grew  so  tired  and  vexed  that,  as  he  left  the  house,  he  said  to 
himself  that  he  would  never  pass  through  that  man's  door  again.  The  next 
day,  he  met  Mr.  Mason  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Webster's,  when  the  style  of  address 
was  quite  changed,  and  he  never  after  regretted  knowing  Mr.  Mason.  During 
Mr.  Ticknor's  absence  in  Europe,  his  journal  was  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  N.  A.  Haven,  of  Portsmouth.  Mr.  Mason  insisted  on  seeing  it  The 
pMtige  above,  comparing  Baron  Gagem  to  Mr.  Mason  in  his  style  of  question- 
ing, met  his  eye.  Years  afterwards,  when  acquaintance  had  grown  to  friendship, 
Mr.  Mason  mentioned  that  he  had  read  that  passage,  which  drew  forth  a  con- 
fession about  the  first  call,  and  Mr.  Mason  replied  that  he  always  questioned 
young  mm  so* 
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terpoise  for  the  spirit  of  diplomacy ;  ao  that^  on  the  whole,  it  was  one  of 
the  pleaaantest  evenings  1  have  passed  in  Germany. 

April  1.  —  Before  leaving  Qottingen  I  had  made  an  anangement 
with  Hofrath  Falcke,  member  of  the  Chancery  at  Hanover,  to  travel 
with  him  from  Frankfort  to  Paris.  This  morning,  therefore,  we  set 
out,  and  came  to  Darmstadt  ....  This  afternoon  I  went  to  see  Mol- 
ler,  the  fiEunons  architect  ....  He  showed  me  a  great  number  of  his 
own  architectural  drawings,  particularly  one  of  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral  at  Cologne,  as  it  should  have  been  finished,  and  one  of 
the  wonderful  cathedral  at  Strasburg,  which  were  fine,  but  were  by 
no  means  so  interesting  as  an  immense  plan  of  the  steeple  of  Cologne 
Cathedral,  which  extended  across  the  room,  and  is  the  original  draw- 
ing, made  1240,  on  parchment,  and  came  accidentally  into  his  hands, 
after  having  been  plundered  from  the  archives  by  the  French.  He 
himself  was  no  less  interesting  by  his  simplicity  and  enthusiasm, 
than  his  drawings  were  by  their  beauty  and  skill 

Heidelbero,  April  2.  —  As  soon  as  we  had  dined,  I  went  to  see  the 
elder  Voss,  —  now  an  old  man  between  sixty  and  seventy, — tall,  mea- 
gre, and  beginning  to  be  decrepit  Unlike  most  Qerman  men  of  let- 
ters, I  found  everything  about  him  neat,  and  in  some  points  approach- 
ing to  elegance,  though  without  ever  exceeding  the  limits  of  simplicity. 
He  received  me  with  an  open  kindness,  which  was  itself  hospitality, 
and,  after  sitting  with  him  ten  minutes,  I  was  at  home. 

He  described  to  me  his  present  mode  of  life,  said  he  rose  early  and 
went  to  bed  early,  and  divided  the  day  between  his  garden,  his  books, 
his  wife,  and  his  harpsichord.  Thus,  he  says,  he  preserves  in  his  old  age 
the  lightness  of  heart  which  God  gave  him  in  his  youth.  At  Eutin,  he 
told  me,  where  he  lived  a  long  time,  he  was  poor,  and  when,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  after  his  marriage,  they  struck  the  balance  of  their 
accounts,  he  found  they  were  considerably  deficient ;  "  and  so,"  he  add- 
ed with  touching  simplicity,  "  we  gave  up  our  Sunday's  glass  of  wine 
and  struck  coffee  out  of  our  luxuries,  and  did  it  too  without  regret, 
for  we  were  young  then  ;  and  Gkxi  has  given  my  wife,  as  you  will  see 
when  you  know  her,  a  heart  no  less  happy  and  light  than  mine."  He 
showed  me  his  library,  not  large,  but  choice  and  neatly  arranged,  .... 
his  manuscripts  all  in  the  same  form.  ....  Among  them  was  his  trans- 
lation of  Aristophanes,  —  written,  as  he  himself  confessed,  because 
Wolf  had  undertaken  the  Clouds,  —  and  six  plays  of  Shakespeare,  in 
which,  he  said,  he  intended  to  avoid  SchlegePs  stiffness,  but  will  not, 
I  think,  succeed.  Of  his  "  Louise  "  he  told  me  it  was  written  in  1786, 
but  not  printed  till  ten  years  after ;  and,  on  my  remarking  that  there 
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was  a  vivacity  and  fireshness  about  many  parts  of  it  that  made  me 
feel  as  if  it  weze  partly  taken  from  life,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
intended  the  character  of  the  old  pastor  for  a  portrait  of  his  wife's 
fiither,  Boier. 

When  we  entered  his  parlor  again,  I  was  struck  with  the  picture  of 
a  beautiful  lady.  On  asking  whose  likeness  it  was,  the  tears  started 
to  his  eyes,  and  he  imperfectly  articulated,  *'  The  Countess  Stolberg"  ; 
and  afterwards  he  added,  more  composedly,  *'  She  was  an  angel ;  one 
whom  I  loved  more  than  any  human  being,  except  my  wife.''  So 
fresh  and  faithful  are  his  feelings  in  his  old  age  to  the  memory  of 
that  extraordinary  and  unfortunate  woman,  who  has  been  dead  nearly 
thirty  years! 

Promising  to  return  to  supper,  I  went  to  see  Creuzer,  author  of  the 
^  Symbolik,"  etc.  He  is  now,  I  should  think,  about  fifty, — a  man  ap- 
parently of  a  strong,  decided  character,  and  perhaps  not  very  amiable. 
I  found  him  pleasant  in  conversation,  and  much  disposed  to  tell  some- 
thing of  the  much  he  knows  ;  fond  of  anecdotes,  particularly  if  they 
were  a  little  scandalous  ;  and  in  general  a  man,  who,  though  so  deep  in 
his  books,  still  enjoys  society.  I  drank  tea  with  him,  in  company  with 
Wilken,  who  is  just  going  to  Berlin,  and  two  or  three  others  of  the  Hei- 
delbeig  people,  who,  I  thought,  were  more  sociable,  talkative,  and  in- 
quisitive than  the  professors  of  the  North  are, — and  then  I  walked 
back  to  the  good  old  Voss,  who  lives  in  a  beautiful  retired  situation  just 
outside  of  the  town.  It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock,  and  supper  was  punc- 
tually on  the  table ;  no  one  was  present  except  his  wife,  towards  whom 
his  manners  were  marked  by  a  tenderness  which,  if  it  had  not  been  so 
patriarchal,  would  have  approached  to  gallantry ;  and  she,  though  old 
and  beginning  to  be  feeble,  discovered  a  kind  of  attention  to  him, .... 
which  showed  how  deep  was  her  affection. ....  It  was  a  supper  of  Ro- 
man simplicity,  nothing  but  a  perch  from  the  Neckar  and  an  omelette. 
....  TTie  conversation  was  almost  entirely  of  his  early  friends,  of 
whom  the  world  has  since  heard  so  much, —  of  Holtz,  whose  life  he  has 
written  so  well;  of  Leopold  Stolberg,  for  whom,  in  spite  of  changes  and 
enors,  he  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  his  regard;  and,  clarwn  et 
ffmerabile  nomen,  of  Elopstock,  with  whom  he  was  intimate.  Of  the 
last  he  told  me  that,  after  visiting  him  in  1789,  at  Hamburg,  Klop- 
fltock  walked  with  him  a  mile  out  of  the  city,  and  when  they  parted, 
told  him,  as  their  conversation  had  been  political,  with  a  kind  of  pro- 
phetic emphasis  which  left  an  indelible  impression  on  Yoss's  mind, 
"The  troubles  now  breaking  out  in  France  are  the  beginnings  of  a 
European  war  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians.  I  see  gener- 
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ations  crashed  in  the  stniggle.  I  see,  perhaps,  centuries  of  war  and 
desolation,  but  at  last,  in  the  remote  horizon,  I  see  the  victoiy  of  Lib- 
erty.'' The  contest  thus  iar  has  been  carried  on  in  the  spirit  he  pre- 
dicted, and  the  prophecy  of  such  a  man  deserves  to  be  recorded,  to 
await  the  issue.  Yoss  never  publishes  anything  without  his  wife's 
advice;  and  in  all  cases  where  he  himself  doubts  respecting  any  of  bis 
works,  he  makes  her  sole  judge,  especially  in  all  matters  of  veni- 
fication,  as  he  himself  told  me.  ....  She  too,  as  is  well  known,  has 
uncommon  talent. 

April  6.  —  In  the  afternoon  I  left  Strasburg,  and  for  the  first  time 
came  into  genuine  French  territory.  Nothing  can  be  more  mistaken 
than  Mad.  de  Stael's  remark,  that  the  national  character  of  the  two 
people  is  sharply  defined  and  accurately  distinguished  at  the  Bhine. 
From  Frankfort  to  Strasburg  I  found  it  gradually  changing,  the  pop- 
ulation growing  more  gay  and  open,  more  accustomed  to  live  in  the 
open  air,  more  given  to  dress,  and  in  general  more  light  At  Stras- 
burg, Overman  traits  still  prevail,  and  I  did  not  lose  the  language  en- 
tirely until  two  posts  before  I  came  to  Luneville.  There  I  found 
all  completely  French,  — people,  houses,  wooden  shoes,  impodtiansy 
etc,  etc 

Paris,  April  9.  —  I  went  this  morning  to  see  (£hlenBchlsBger,the  first 
Danish  poet  living,  whose  comedies  are  mentioned  by  Mad.  de  StaeL 
I  found  him  a  man  about  forty,  hearty,  happy,  and  gay,  enjoying  life  as 
well  as  anybody,  but  living  in  Paris  knowing  and  caring  for  nobody. 
He  is  vain,  but  not  oppressively  so ;  and  on  the  whole  is  as  likely  to 
live  out  all  his  days  in  peace  and  happiness  and  good  cheer  as  any  one 
I  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 

April  11.  —  This  evening  I  have  been  for  the  first  time  to  the 
French  theatre ;  and  I  hasten  to  note  my  feelings  and  impressions,  that 
I  may  have  them  in  their  freshness.  It  was  rather  an  uncommon  occa- 
sion, —  the  benefit  of  Mdlle.  St.  Val,  now  sixty-five  years  old,  who  has 
not  played  before  for  thirty  years  ;  and  Talma  and  Mdlle.  Mars  both 

played The  piece  was  IphigAiie  en  Tauride,  by  Gujrmond  de  la 

Touche,  which  has  been  on  the  stage  sixty  years,  but  I  cannot  find  its 

merits  above  mediocrity Iphigdnie  was  performed  by  Mdlle. 

St  Val,  who  is  old  and  ugly.  She  was  applauded  through  the  first 
act  with  decisive  good-nature,  and  in  many  parts  deserved  it ;  but  in 
the  second  act,  when  Talma  came  out  as  Orestes,  she  was  at  once  for- 
gotten, and  he  well  deserved  that  in  his  presence  no  other  should  be 

remembered The  piece  and  his  part,  like  almost  everything  of 

the  kind  in  the  French  drama,  was  conceived  in  the  style  of  the  court 
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of  Lonis  XIV ;  but  Talma,  in  his  dress,  in  every  moyement,  every 
look,  was  a  Greek.  ....  To  have  arrived  at  such  perfection,  he  must 
have  studied  antiquity  as  no  modem  actor  has  done;  and  the  proofs  of 
this  were  very  obvious.  His  dress  was  perfect ;  his  gestures  and  at- 
titudes reminded  one  of  ancient  statues ;  and  when,  in  imagination 
pursued  by  the  Furies,  he  becomes  frenzied,  changes  color,  trembles 
and  fiedls,  pale  and  powerless,  before  the  implacable  avengers,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  he  has  studied  and  felt  the  scene  in  Euripides,  and 
the  praises  of  Longinus.  His  study  of  the  ancient  statues  struck  me 
in  the  passage,  —  when,  in  his  second  insanity,  he  cries  out  in  agony, — 

"  Vois-tu  d'affreoz  serpens,  de  son  front  s*^lancer, 
Et  de  lenr  longs  replis  te  ceindre,  et  te  pressor  ? "  — 

he  started  back  into  the  posture  of  Laocoon  with  great  effect  Like 
Demosthenes,  he  has  had  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  even  now  at 
times  he  cannot  conceal  an  unpleasant  lisp ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
acting,  in  many  respects,  like  his.  Cooke  had  a  more  vehement  and 
lofty  genius,  and  Kean  has  sometimes,  perhaps,  flashes  of  eccentric 
talent ;  but  in  an  equal  elevation  of  mind,  and  in  dignity  and  force. 
Talma,  I  think,  left  them  all  far  behind. 

April  14.  —  I  called  this  morning  on  A.  W.  Schlegel.  His  history, 
like  his  brother  Frederick's,  is  singular  and  unfortunate.  Their 
&iher  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  a  poet  whose  religious 
odes  and  hymns  are  still  read.  Augustus,  who  was  his  youngest  son 
but  one,  was  sent  early  to  G^ttingen,  where  he  remained  five 
years.    As  his  reputation  was  already  considerable,  he  was  soon  called 

as  professor  to  Jena,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Michaelis He 

resigned  his  place  and  left  the  University.  When  Mad.  de  Stael  went 
to  Germany,  he  was  without  a  home ;  he  attached  himself  to  her,  and 
baa  been  with  her  through  all  her  travels  in  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden, 

and    England The    consequence   of  his    troubles  and   this 

mode  of  life  is,  that  he  now  looks  like  a  careworn,  wearied  courtier, 
with  the  manners  of  a  Frenchman  of  the  gayest  circles,  and  the  habits 
of  a  German  scholar,  —  a  confusion  anything  but  natural  or  graceful. 

I  found  him  in  full  dress,  with  his  snuff-box  and  handkerchief  by 
his  side,  not  sitting  up  to  receive  company,  but  poring  over  a  folio 
Sanscrit  Grammar;  for  he  has  recently  left  his  other  studies,  even  his 
Etruscan  antiquities,  that  employed  him  so  zealously  a  year  ago, 
when  he  wrote  his  review  of  Niebuhr,  and  has  thrown  himself  on  the 
Eastern  languages  with  a  passion  purely  German.  He  talked  very  volu- 
bly in  French,  with  an  uncommonly  pure  accent,  on  all  the  subjects 
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that  happened  to  come  np  ;  bat,  con  amorey  chiefly  on  England,  and 
above  everything  else  on  his  Lectures  and  the  English  tnuifllatiom 
of  them,  which,  he  said,  he  should  be  much  delighted  to  hear  was  re- 
printed in  America.  In  writing  them  in  Oerman,  he  said,  he  en- 
deavored to  keep  before  himself  English  and  French  prose,  which  he 
preferred  to  the  German,  and  asked  me  with  the  eagerness  of  a  hard- 
ened Hterator,  whether  1  had  not  observed  traces  of  this  in  reading 
them,  —  a  question  I  was  luckily  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmatiYe, 
without  doing  violence  to  my  conscience.  On  the  whole,  he  amnwed 
me  considerably,  and  I  will  seek  occasion  to  see  him  often,  if  1  can. 

April  19.  —  Among  other  letters  to  Mad.  de  Stael,  I  had  brought 
one  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  on  coming  from  her  house  the 
other  day,  after  having  left  them,  I  met  him  most  unexpectedly  on  the 
Boulevards.  Since  then  I  have  seen  him  two  or  three  times  at  his 
lodgings  and  my  own,  and  to-day  I  have  dined  with  him  at  Mad.  de 
StaeFs,  or  rather  with  her  daughter,  the  Duchess  de  Broglie,  who  now 
receives  her  mother's  friends ;  long  illness  preventing  her  receiving 
them  herself. 

The  company  was  not  large, —  Sir  Humphry  and  Lady  Davy, 
Baron  Humboldt,  the  Duke  de  Laval,  Augustus  Schlegel,  Augoste 
de  Stael,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Broglie,  —  but  it  was  not  on 
that  account  less  agreeable.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  felt 
anything  of  the  spirit  and  charm  of  French  society,  which  has  been 
so  much  talked  of  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  it  is  curious  that 
on  this  occasion  more  than  half  the  company  were  foreigners,  and  that 
the  two  who  entertained  the  rest  more  than  any  others  were  Qermans. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  Baron  Humboldt  and  M.  de 
Schlegel  have  been  so  long  in  France  that  they  have  lost  their  nation- 
ality in  all  that  relates  to  society,  and,  like  Baron  Grinmi  and  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  have  become  more  amusing  to  Frenchmen  than  their 
indigenous  wits.  The  Duchess  de  Broglie  is  quite  handsome,  and  has 
fine  talents  ;  her  manners  are  na^ve  to  a  fault,  without  being  affected, 
but  her  beauty  and  talent  make  one  foiget  it  The  Duke  is  a  fine- 
looking  man  of  about  twenty-nine,  with,  it  is  said,  an  uncommon 
amount  of  political  knowledge,  with  liberal  modes  of  thinking  and 
speaking,  still  more  extraordinary  in  the  grandson  of  the  proud  and 
presumptuous  Marshal  de  Broglie.  Schlegel  has  remarkable  powers 
for  conversation,  and  often  shines,  because  he  imites  German  enthusi- 
asm and  force  to  French  lightness  and  vivacity;  and  Humboldt  was  so 
excited  by  the  presence  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  that  he  became  elo- 
quent. ....  The  conversation  turned  much  on  South  America,  of 
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which  everybody  has  been  talking  in  Paris  since  the  publication  of 
the  Abb^  de  Pradfs  book,  in  which  he  expresses  the  most  sanguine 
expectation  of  its  speedy  emancipation.  In  these  expectations  and 
hopes  all  the  republicans  in  Paris,  with  Mad.  de  Stael  at  their  head, 
heartily  join ;  but  the  Baron  de  Humboldt,  though  his  wishes  are  the 
same,  is  by  no  means  of  the  same  opinion. 

April  26.  —  The  two  most  interesting  acquaintances  I  have  in 
P^ris,  thus  iar,  are  Schlegel  and  Humboldt ;  and  the  manner  of  living 
adopted  by  both  of  them  is  original.  Schlegel's  ia  such,  indeed,  as 
partly  to  account  for  his  success  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  gay  society  of  Paris.  He  wakes  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and,  instead  of  getting  up,  has  his  candle  brought  to  him  and  reads 
five  or  six  hours,  then  sleeps  two  or  three  more,  and  then  gets  up  and 
works  till  dinner  at  six.  From  this  time  till  ten  o'clock  he  is  a  man  of 
the  world,  in  society,  and  overflowing  with  amusing  conversation ; 
but  at  ten  he  goes  to  his  study  and  labors  until  midnight,  when  he 
begins  the  same  course  again. 

Humboldt's  is  entirely  different,  but  not  less  remarkable.  For  him, 
night  and  day  form  one  mass  of  time  which  he  uses  for  sleeping,  for 
meals,  for  labor,  without  making  any  arbitrary  division  of  it  It 
must  be  confessed  that  this  power,  or  habit,  is  convenient  in  the  kind 
of  life  which  must  be  led  in  a  great  metropolis  by  one  who,  with 
great  talents,  wishes  to  be  at  once  a  learned  man  and  a  man  of  the 
world.  M.  de  Humboldt,  therefore,  sleeps  only  when  he  is  weary 
and  has  leisure,  and  if  he  wakes  at  midnight  he  rises  and  begins  his 
work  as  he  would  in  the  morning.  He  eats  when  he  is  hungry,  and 
If  he  is  invited  to  dine  at  six  o'clock,  this  does  not  prevent  him  from 
going  at  five  to  a  restaurant,  because  he  considers  a  great  dinner  only 
as  a  party  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  But  all  the  rest  of  the  time, 
when  he  is  not  in  society,  he  locks  his  door  and  gives  himself  up  to 
study,  rarely  receiving  visits,  but  those  which  have  been  annoimced 
to  him  the  day  previous,  and  never,  I  believe,  refusing  these,  because^ 
as  he  well  explained  to  me,  when  he  can  foresee  an  interruption,  he 
prepares  himself  for  it,  and  it  ceases  to  be  such.  All  this  is,  to  be 
sure,  very  fine  ;  but  then,  such  a  life  presupposes  two  things  :  a  oon« 
stitution  able  to  resist  all  fatigue,  physical  and  moral  ;  and  a  reputa- 
tion which  puts  its  possessor  above  the  conventions  of  society,  and 
allows  him  to  act  as  a  king.  Baron  Humboldt  unites  them  both. 
His  ample  and  regular  frame,  his  firm  step,  and  the  decision  and  force 
with  which  he  marks  every  movement,  indicate  the  man  who  has 
nirvived  the  tropical  heat  of  the  Orinoco  and  ascended  the  peak  of 

«♦  I 
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Chimboiazo;  ....  wliHe,  (m  the  other  haad,  his  piodigioiu  aoqoiie- 
mentSy  extending  nearly  on  all  sides  to  the  limits  of  human  disooFerj, 
kindled  by  an  enthusiasm  which  has  supported  him  where  eveiy 
other  principle  would  have  failed^  and  prevented  from  being  oppres- 
sive or  obtruding  by  a  sort  of  modesty  which  makes  it  impossible  fat 
him  to  offend,  —  all  together  render  him  one  of  the  most  interestiiig 
men  in  the  world,  and  the  idol  of  Parisian  society. 

April  29.  —  Igooften  to  see  Bishop  or  Count  Qr^goire,  who reoeivw 
company  eveiy  evening.  He  has  played  a  distinguished  part  in. 
French  affidrs,  from  the  year  1789  till  the  fall  of  Bonaparte ;  bat,  like 
many  other  men  of  distinction,  he  plays  it  no  longer.  Amidst  all 
changes  and  perils,  however,  he  has  supported  with  no  common  firm- 
ness the  cause  of  religion ;  and  if — zealous  republican  as  he  is  —  he 
had  not  soiled  himself  by  accepting  the  place  and  revenue  of  senator 
from  Bonaparte,  he  would  deserve  nearly  unmingled  praise  as  a  poli- 
tician. ....  Amidst  all  his  calamities,  it  is  curious  that  what  morti- 
fies and  exasperates  him  the  most  is  the  loss  of  his  place  in  the 
Academy,  which  was  taken  from  him  because  he  voted  for  the  per- 
petual  exile  of  Louis  XYI. 

May  2.  —  This  evening  I  have  passed,  as  I  do  most  of  my  Sunday 
evenings,  very  pleasantly,  at  Helen  Maria  Williams's.  The  company 
generally  consists  of  literary  Englishmen,  with  several  Frenchmeiiy 
well  known  in  the  world, — such  as  Marron  the  preacher,  whom 
Bonaparte  liked  so  much,  Stapfer  the  Swiss  minister,  who  concluded 
the  treaty  of  1802,  several  professors  of  the  CoU^  de  France,  etc 
Tlus  evening  Mrs.  Godwin  was  there,  wife  of  the  notorious  William 
Godwin,  and  successor  to  the  no  less  notorious  Mary  WoUstonecrafL 
She  has  come  to  Paris  to  sell  a  romance,  of  which  I  have  forgotten 
the  title,  that  her  husband  has  recently  written,  and  thinks  as  good 
as  "Caleb  Williams."  The  booksellers  of  Paris,  I  believe,  are  not  of 
his  opinion,  and  probably  they  are  right,  for  Mr.  Godwin  is  no  longer 
at  the  age  in  which  the  imagination  is  capable  of  such  efforts.  Miss 
Williams  herself  is  evidently  waning.  Her  conversation  is  not  equal 
to  her  reputation,  and  I  suspect  never  was  brilliant ;  since,  as  I  should 
think,  it  must  always  have  been  affected.  But  still  she  is  an  uncom- 
mon woman,  and,  except  when  she  gets  upon  politics,  talks  sensibly. 
....  After  having  been  successively  royalist,  republican,  and  Bona- 
partist,  she  finds  it  impossible,  now  she  has  again  become  Bourbonist, 
to  get  along  in  conversation.  .... 

May  6.  —  I  dined  to-day  with  an  uncommonly  interesting  party  at 
Mad.  de  Steel's.    Besides  the  family,  there  was  the  Russian  Min- 
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iflter,  Count  Pozzo  di  Boigo,  the  Censor-General  of  the  French  Press, 
Yillemain,  Palissot,  author  of  the  "  Memoirs  on  French  Literature," 
and  two  or  three  other  persons.  The  persons  present  were  chiefly  of 
the  order  of  beaux  esprUs,  but  no  one  was  so  brilliant  as  the  Russian 
Minister,  who  has  that  facility  and  grace  in  making  epigrammatic 
remarks,  which  in  French  society  is  valued  above  all  other  talent. 
The  little  Duchess  de  Broglie  was  evidently  delighted  to  an  ez- 
traordinaiy  degree  with  his  wit,  and  two  or  three  times,  with  her 
enthusiasm  and  naiveU,  could  not  avoid  going  to  her  mother's  room, 
to  tell  her  some  of  the  fine  things  he  said.  I  do  not  know  how  a  for- 
eigner has  acquired  the  French  genius  so  completely,  ....  but 
certainly  1  have  seen  nobody  yet,  who  has  the  genuine  French  wit, 
with  its  peculiar  grace  and  fluency,  so  completely  in  his  power  as  M. 
Pozzo  di  Boif^  ;''*'  and  on  my  saying  this  to  M.  Schlegel,  he  told  me 
there  was  nobody  equal  to  him  but  Beiijamin  Constant 


To  Elisha  Ticknob. 

Pabib,  May  8, 1817. 

Well,  my  dear  father  and  mother,  I  can  now  say  I  am  settled  down 
to  my  occupations  in  Paris ;  and,  if  1  am  not  happy,  which  you  will  not 
be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  me  to  say,  I  am  at  least  quite  con- 
tented. The  only  way  I  can  keep  myself  quiet  is  to  have  so  much 
business  on  my  hands  that,  between  rising  in  the  morning  and  going 
to  bed  at  night  I  have  no  idle  hour  or  moment  for  other  thoughts ; 
and  so  I  do  not  fret  myself  into  discontent  by  thinking  about  home. 

I  rise  at  six  o'clock.  Punctually  at  seven,  every  morning,  comes 
my  French  master,  —  a  young  man  sent  to  me  by  the  venerable 
Le  Chevalier,  who  nearly  half  a  century  ago  wrote  a  remarkable 
book  on  the  **  Plain  of  Troy  ** ;  he  remains  with  me  an  hour  and  a 
hal^  to  my  great  profit  When  he  is  gone,  I  prepare  my  next  lesson 
for  him  At  eleven,  my  Italian  master  comes,  —  a  man  of  forty,  who 
is  a  very  fine  scholar,  not  only  in  lus  own  language  and  literature, 
but  in  the  ancient  and  most  of  the  modem.  He  remains  with  me  as 
long  as  my  French  teacher,  and  then  I  prepare  for  the  next  recitation. 
At  one,  I  lunch  ;  for,  as  to  meals,  it  is  necessary  to  conform  to  the 
hours  of  the  people  you  are  among,  and  nobody  dines  in  Paris  before 
five,  —  fashionable  people,  not  till  six  or  seven. 

At  three  o'clock,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  I  have  an 
instructor  in  the  Langus  Romane,  or,  in  other  words,  the  transition  of 

•  Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor  :  "  I  hAve  learned  since  that  he  is  a  CorsicaiL" 
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—  — 

the  Latin  language  into  the  modem  language  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
On  TuesdajBy  Thuisdays,  and  Saturdays,  a  young  man  ivbo  haa  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  French  literature,  with  much  taste  and  talent, 
reads  with  me  and  to  me,  that  I  may  get  French  pronunciation  and 
the  spirit  of  the  French  authors,  which  I  certainly  coidd  not  get  so 
well  or  so  quickly  in  any  other  way,  —  probably  not  at  alL  At  fiye 
o'clock  I  dine  in  my  own  room,  which  saves  me  the  trouble  and  time 
of  dining,  as  most  strangers  do,  at  a  public  eating-house. 

Thus  you  see,  that  from  six  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  after- 
noon I  am  every  moment  employed  ;  but  from  five,  I  consider  my- 
self free.  About  six  o'clock,  I  generally  go  over  the  river,  and  pass 
an  hour  with  Thomdike,  who  is  still  sick ;  and  then  go  either  to  see 
some  French  acquaintance,  or  to  the  theatre,  or  else  come  home  and 
amuse  myself  with  whatever  most  interests  me. 

MIbs  Helen  Maria  Williams  and  M.  Pichon,  formerly  French 
Besident  in  the  United  States  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  since 
Jerome's  Minister  of  Finance,  and  now  a  member  of  the  King's  Coun- 
cil, receive  each  one  evening  in  the  week  ;  and  at  Mad.  de  Stael's, 
or  rather  her  daughter  the  Duchess  de  Broglie'a,  —  for  her  mother 
is  ill,  so  that  I  have  not  seen  her,  —  there  is  a  coterie  every  evening. 
Qood  literary  society  is  found  at  all,  and  at  the  Duchess  de  Brogue's 
tthe  best  in  Paris.  I  have  a  general  privilege  at  each  of  them  ;  and, 
ibesides,  know  many  other  persons,  whom  I  can  visit  when  I  choose, 
MO  that  I  do  not  get  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  theatre  as  often  as  I 
«oidd  wish  for  the  sake  of  the  language  and  pronunciation.  At 
^^ven  o'clock,  extraoidinaries  excepted,  I  am  at  home  and  in  bed. .... 

JOURNAL. 

Paius,  May  11,  1817.  —  At  last  I  have  seen  Mad.  de  StaeL  Ever 
since  I  presented  my  letters,  she  has  been  so  ill  that  her  phydcians 
refused  her  permission  to  see  above  three  or  four  persons  a  day,  and 
those  such  of  her  most  familiar  friends  as  would  amuse  without  excit- 
ing her.  Yesterday,  however,  her  son  called  on  me,  and  told  me  if  I 
would  come  and  dine  with  them  to-day  alone,  his  mother  would  see 
me,  whether  her  physician  gave  her  leave  or  not  I  went,  therefore, 
early,  and  was  immediately  carried  to  her  room.  She  was  in  bed, 
pale,  feeble,  and  evidently  depressed  in  spirits  ;  and  the  mere  stretch- 
ing out  her  hand  to  me,  or  rather  making  a  slight  movement,  as  if  she 
desired  to  do  it,  cost  an  effort  it  was  painful  to  witness. 

Observing,  with  that  intuition  for  which  she  has  been  always  so 
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famons,  the  eflfect  her  situation  produced  on  me,  she  said:  "  II  ne 
fnut  pas  me  juger  de  ce  que  vous  voyez  icL  Ce  n'est  pas  moi,  —  ce 
n'est  que  Tombre  de  ce  que  j'etais  il  7  a  quatre  mois,  —  et  une  ombre 
qui  peut-^tre  disparattra  bientdt."  I  told  her  that  M.  Portal  and 
her  other  physicians  did  not  think  so.  *'  Oui, "  said  she,  whUe  her  eye 
kindled  in  the  consciousness  that  she  was  about  to  say  one  of  those 
brilliant  things  with  which  she  had  so  often  electrified  a  drawing- 
room,  — "  oui,  je  le  sais,  mais  ils  y  mettent  toujours  tant  de  vanity 
d'auteur,  que  je  ne  m'y  fie  pas  du  tout  Je  ne  me  releverai  jamais  de 
cette  maladie.  J'en  suis  stlre."  She  saw  at  this  moment  that  the 
Duchess  de  Broglie  had  entered  the  apartment,  and  was  so  much  af- 
fected by  the  last  remark,  that  she  had  gone  to  the  window  to  hide 
her  feelings.  She  therefore  began  to  talk  about  America.  Every- 
thing she  said  was  marked  with  that  imagination  which  gives  such  a 
peculiar  energy  to  her  works,  and  which  has  made  her  so  long  the 
idol  of  French  society  ;  but  whenever  she  seemed  to  be  aware  that  she 
was  about  to  utter  any  phrase  of  force  and  aptness,  her  lan&niid  features 
were  kindled  with  .a  aLation  which  made  Strange  .^trast  with 
her  feeble  condition.  Especially  when  she  said  of  America,  —  "  vous 
dtes  I'avant  garde  du  genre  humain,  vous  §tes  Favenir  du  monde,"  — 
there  came  a  slight  tinge  of  feeling  into  her  face,  which  spoke  plainly 
enough  of  the  pride  of  genius.  As  I  feared  to  weary  her  with  con- 
versation, I  asked  her  daughter  if  I  should  not  go  ;  but  she  said  she 
was  glad  to  see  her  mother  interested,  and  wished  rather  that  I  should 
stay.  I  remained  therefore  half  an  hour  longer,  —  until  dinner  was 
announced,  —  during  which  we  talked  chiefly  of  the  prospects  of 
Europe,  of  which  she  despairs. 

When  I  rose  to  go  she  gave  me  her  hand,  and  said,  under  the  im- 
pression I  was  soon  going  to  America,  *^  Vous  serez  bient6t  chez  vous, 
— ct  moi  j'y  vais  aussi."  I  pretended  not  to  understand  her,  and 
told  her  I  was  sure  I  should  see  her  in  Switzerland,  much  better.  She 
looked  on  her  daughter,  while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  said  in 
English,  "  God  grant  me  that  favor,"  and  I  left  her. 

The  impression  of  this  scene  remained  upon  us  all  during  the  dinner; 
but  in  the  evening  old  M.  St  Leon  and  MM.  Lacretelle  and  Villemain 
(the  latter  I  find  to  be  one  of  the  most  eloquent  professors  in  Paris)' 
came  in,  and  gave  a  gayer  air  to  the  party  and  conversation. 

May  13.  —  I  passed  this  evening  with  Say,  the  author  of  the  book 
on  political  economy,  which  is  now  considered  one  of  the  beat,  or  the 
▼ery  beet  extant,  as  it  is  the  full  development  of  Adam  Smith's  system, 
with  an  explanation  in  the  notes  of  ^e  systems  of  the  Economists. 
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It  is  impoeaible  to  be  in  Say's  presence  without  feeling  you  ue 
before  a  man  that  thinks  independently.  Allhe  says  has  a  spirit  about 
it  which  can  be  the  lesult  only  of  a  well-disciplined  mind,  and  eren 
his  native  language,  equivocal  as  it  is,  seems  to  acquire  a  pieciaioa 
and  definiteness  under  his  hands  which  are  foreign  from  its  nature. 
I  have  several  times  seen  him  alone ;  but  this  evening  there  was 
company  at  his  house,  and  I  thought  its  excitement  had  a  good  effect 
on  him,  since  in  general  he  is  too  serious  and  even  severe  for  the 
French  character. 

May  14. — This  evening  I  passed  delightfully  at  Benjamin  Constants. 
It  matters  little  to  me  what  may  bethought  of  him  as  a  politician. .... 
I  care  nothing  for  aU  his  inconsistency,  and  foi^get  it  allwhenlam 
in  his  presence,  and  listen  to  the  vivacity  and  wit  of  his  conversatioiL 

There  were  several  distinguished  men  of  letters  there  this  eveniog. 
St.  L^n,  Lacretelle,  Schlegel,  etc, — two  or  three  women  who  are  at 
once  wits  and  belles,  etc  .... 

They  were  all  assembled  to  hear  the  Baron  de  Humboldt  read  some 
passages  out  of  an  unpublished  volume  of  his  travels.  This  is  preciselj 
the  sort  of  society  that  used  to  assemble  in  the  coteries  of  the  times 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  and  it  required  no  great  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  persuade  me  that  I  was  at  a  soirA  of  those  periods.  Eveiy- 
thing  this  evening  was  purely  French ;  the  wit,  the  criticism,  the 
vivacity,  even  the  good-nature  and  kindness,  had  a  cast  of  nationality 
about  them,  and  took  that  form  which  in  France  is  called  amiabil- 
ity, but  which  everywhere  else  would  be  called  flattery.  I  was 
therefore  amused,  and  indeed  interested  and  excited  ;  but  the  interest 
and  excitement  you  feel  in  French  society  is  necessarily  transient,  and 
this  morning  my  strongest  recollections  are  of  Humboldf  s  genius  and 
modesty,  and  his  magical  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  the  OrinooOy 
and  the  holy  solitudes  of  nature,  and  the  missionaries. 

May  16.  —  M.  de  Humboldt  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  I  have  seen  in  Europe,  —  perhaps  the  most  so.''*'  I  was  sitting 
with  him  to-day,  and,  turning  round,  observed  a  large  Mercator's  Chart 

*  One  day  Mr.  Ticknor  was  walking  in  Paris  with  a  fHend  and  townsman,  when 
they  met  Baron  Homholdt.  Mr.  Ticknor  bowed,  and  was  passing  on,  when  Hum- 
boldt stopped,  and  said  that  there  was  to  be  tifonetion  at  the  Institute  the  next 
day,  and  that  if  Mr.  Ticknor  wonld  like  to  be  present,  he  would  give  him  a  ticket. 
The  offer  was  accepted  with  proper  acknowledgments.  Humboldt  then  added, 
"  Perhaps  your  friend  would  like  to  go  too  ?  *'  His  companion  said  he  should  be 
very  glad,  and  a  ticket  was  given  to  him  also.  As  they  parted,  his  friend  said, 
"  Now,  is  there  a  Frenchman  in  all  Paris  who  would  have  done  this  ?  ** 
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of  the  World  suspended  in  front  of  the  table  at  which  he  studies,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  at  the  instant  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  immensity  of 
his  knowledge  and  genius,  which  reach  on  all  sides  nearly  to  the 
limits  of  human  acquirement,  and  on  some  have  certainly  extended  to 
those  limits.  I  have  been  most  surprised  at  his  classical  knowledge, 
at  his  taste,  and  familiarity  with  the  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
for  here  he  might  be  to  a  certain  degree  dispensed  from  the  obligation 
of  extending  his  researches  very  far ;  and  yet  I  know  few  professed  in 
the  depths  of  "the  humanities "  who  have  more  just  and  enlaiged 
notions  of  classical  antiquity ;  few  scholars  who  understand  Greek 
and  Latin  as  well  as  he  seems  to ;  and  no  man  of  the  world  who  speaks 
the  modem  languages  with  more  fluency.  And  these  all  lie,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  periphery  of  his  real  greatness  ;  how  great  must  he 
then  be  on  those  subjects  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  concentrated 
efforts  of  his  talents,  and  where  I  have  not  even  the  little  knowledge 
and  power  necessary  to  estimate  what  he  is  I 

Ma/y  17.  —  I  went  this  morning  to  hear  a  lecture  from  Lacretelle ; 
not  because  I  have  any  desire  to  follow  his  course,  —  for  I  have  long 
awakened  from  the  dream  in  which  I  supposed  I  could  find  instmction 
in  the  branches  I  pursue,  in  the  German  way,  from  French  lectures, — 
but  because  I  wish  to  know  what  is  the  precise  style  adopted  by 
these  men,  who  are  famous  at  home  and  even  abroad.  I  have  not 
been  so  well  pleased  with  the  manner  of  anybody,  whose  instructions 
I  have  heard,  as  with  that  of  Lacretelle.  He  has  a  fine  person,  a  fine 
voice,  excellent  command  of  language,  which  never  permits  him  to 
hesitate,  and  a  prompt  taste,  which  never  permits  him  to  choose  the 
wrong  word.  His  memory  too  &  remarkable  ;  for,  though  his  depart- 
ment is  history,  he  never  uses  notes  of  any  kind,  and  in  relating  to- 
day the  story  of  Regulus,  he  repeated  not  less  than  thirty  different 
numbers.  I  prefer  him  to  the  other  lecturers  I  have  heard,  because 
there  is  more  seriousness  and  dignity  in  his  manner,  less  attempt  at 
point  and  effect,  and  in  general  a  greater  desire  to  instruct  than  I 
have  yet  found,  —  though  still  even  his  manner  is  not  simple  enough 
to  produce  the  just  effect  of  instruction.  He  is,  still,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, a  Frenchman  talking  brilliantly. 

May  18.  —  This  evening,  by  a  lucky  accident,  I  went  earlier  than 
usual  to  Miss  Williams's,  and  found  there,  by  another  mere  accident, 
Southey.  ....  There  was  little  company  present,  and  soon  after  I 
went  in  I  found  myself  in  a  comer  with  him,  from  which  neither  of 
OS  moved  until  nearly  midnight.  He  is,  I  presume,  about  forty-five, 
tall  and  thin,  with  a  figure  resembling  the  statues  of  Pitt,  and  a  face 
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by  no  means  unlike  his.  His  manners  are  a  little  awkward,  but  the 
openness  of  his  character  is  so  great  that  this  does  not  embarrass  him. 
He  immediately  began  to  talk  about  America,  and  particularly  the 
early  history  of  New  England,  with  which  he  showed  that  sort  of  fa- 
miliarity which  I  suppose  characterizes  his  knowledge  wherever  he 
has  displayed  it  Of  Roger  Williams  and  John  Eliot  I  was  ashamed 
to  find  that  he  knew  more  than  I  did.  Roger  Williams,  he  thought, 
deserved  the  reputation  which  Penn  has  obtained,  and  Eliot  he  pro- 
noimced  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  any  country.  Onoe^ 
he  said,  he  had  determined  to  write  a  poem  on  the  war  and  character 
of  King  Philip,  and  at  that  time  studied  the  Indian  history  and 
manners,  which  he  thinks  highly  poetical.  So  near  has  the  Plymouth 
Colony  come  to  being  classical  ground  !  While  engaged  in  these  re- 
searches, and  as  he  was  once  travelling  in  a  post-chaise  to  London,  he 
bought  at  a  stall  in  Nottingham,  Mather's  Magnalia,  which  he  read  all 
the  way  to  town«  and  found  it  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  he  had 
ever  seen.  Accident  and  other  occupations  interrupted  these  studies, 
he  said,  and  he  has  never  taken  them  up  again.  He  had  read  most  of 
our  American  poetry,  and  estimated  it  more  highly  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to,  though  still  he  did  not  praise  it  foolishly.  Barlow's  Colum- 
biad,  Dwighf  s  Conquest  of  Canaan,  McFingal,  etc.,  were  all  fAmilii^r  to 
him,  and  he  not  only  spoke  of  them  with  diBcrimination,  but  even  re- 
peated some  lines  from  them  in  support  of  his  opinion  of  their  merits. 
By  accident  we  came  upon  the  review  of  Inchiquin,  which,  he  said, 
was  written  in  a  bad  spirit ;  and  he  added  that  he  had  seldom  been  so 
chagrined  or  mortified  by  any  event  of  his  literary  life,  as  by  being 
thought  its  author,  though  he  should  rather  have  written  the  review 
than  the  New  York  answer  to  it  ....  He  talked  with  me  about  the 
Germans  and  their  literature  a  good  deal,  and  said  if  he  were  ten 
years  younger  he  would  gladly  give  a  year  to  learn  Grerman,  for  he 
considered  it  now  the  most  important  language,  after  EngUsh,  for  a 
man  of  letters ;  and  added  with  a  kind  of  decision  which  showed  he 
had  thought  of  the  subject,  and  received  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  it,  that  there  is  more  intellectual  activity  in  Germany  now  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  conversation  such  as  this 
three  hours  passed  very  quickly  away,  and  when  we  separated,  I  left 
him  in  the  persuasion  that  his  character  is  such  as  his  books  would 
represent  it,  —  simple  and  enthusiastic,  and  his  knowledge  very  va- 
rious and  minute. 

May  28.  —  I  dined  to  day  again  at  Mad.  de  StaeFs.    There  were 
few  persons  there,  but  she  likes  to  have  somebody  every  day,  for  soci- 
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ety  is  necessary  to  her.  To-day,  however,  she  was  less  well,  and  saw 
none  of  ns.  At  another  time  I  should  have  regretted  this  ;  but  to- 
day I  should  have  been  sorry  to  have  left  the  party  for  any  reason, 
since,  beside  the  Due  de  Laval,  and  M.  Barante,  whom  I  already  knew, 
there  were  Chateaubriand  and  Mad.  B^camier,  two  persons  whom  I 
was  as  curious  to  see  as  any  two  persons  in  France  whom  I  had  not 
yet  met.  The  Duchess  de  Broglie,  with  her  characteristic  good-nature 
finding  how  much  I  was  interested  in  these  new  acquaintances,  placed 
me  between  them  at  dinner,  so  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  know 
something  more  of  them.  Mad.  Kecamier  must  now  be  forty  or  more, 
though  she  has  not  the  appearance  of  so  much,  and  the  lustre  of  that 
beauty  which  filled  Europe  with  its  fame  is  certainly  faded.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  she  is  not  still  beautiful,  for  she  certainly  is,  and  very 
beautiful  Her  figure  is  fine,  her  mild  eyes  full  of  expression,  and 
her  arm  and  hand  most  beautiful.  I  was  surprised  to  find  her  with 
fjEor  complexion,  ....  and  no  less  surprised  to  find  the  general  ex- 
pression of  her  coimtenance  anything  but  melancholy,  and  her  conver- 
sation gay  and  full  of  vivacity,  though  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
added,  always  without  extravagance. 

Chateaubriand  is  a  short  man,  with  a  dark  complexion,  black  hair, 
black  eyes,  and  altogether  a  most  marked  countenance.  It  needs  no 
skill  in  physiognomy,  to  say  at  once  that  he  is  a  man  of  firmness  and 
decision  of  character,  for  every  feature  and  every  movement  of  his 
person  annoimce  it  He  is  too  grave  and  serious,  and  gives  a  grave 
and  serious  turn  to  the  conversation  in  which  he  engages  ;  and  even 
when  the  whole  table  laughed  at  Barante's  wit,  Chateaubriand  did  not 
even  smile ; — not,  perhaps,  because  he  did  not  enjoy  the  wit  as 
much  as  the  rest,  but  because  laughing  is  too  light  for  the  enthusiasm 
which  forms  the  basis  of  his  character,  and  would  certainly  oflfend 
against  the  consistency  we  always  require.  It  was  natural  for  us 
to  talk  about  America,  and  he  gave  me  a  long  and  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  his  travels  from  Philadelphia  to  Niagara,  and  from  Niagara 
across  the  unbroken  forests  to  New  Orleans;  but  I  must  confess  he  did 
not  discover  that  eagerness  and  vanity  on  the  subject  which  I  think  he 

does  in  his  Martyrs  and  his  Itinerary On  the  contrary,  he 

seemed  rather  to  prefer  to  talk  of  Italy  and  Home,  of  which  his  recollec- 
tions seemed  more  lively  than  of  any  other  part  of  his  travels  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  doubt  not  he  would  like  to  return  there  rather  than  to  revisit 
any  coimtry  he  has  yet  seen,  for  he  spoke  of  Rome  as  a  "place  where  it 
is  so  easy  to  be  happy.''  His  conversation,  like  his  character,  seems 
prompt,  original,  decisive,  and,  like  his  works,  full  of  sparkling  phrases, 
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happy  combinations  and  thoughts,  sometimes  more  brilliant  than 
just  His  general  tone  was  declamatory,  though  not  extravagantly  so, 
and  its  general  effect  that  of  interesting  the  feelings  and  attentLon, 
without  producing  conviction  or  changing  opinion. 

Sunday,  June  1.  —  Passing  Mad.  de  StaePs  this  afternoon,  I  caUed 
to  ask  for  her ;  but^  seeing  accidentally  the  Duchess  de  Brpglie,  she  car- 
ried me  to  her  mother's  room,  where  I  found  her  sitting  up,  with 
Schlegel,  her  son,  and  Rocca — whom  the  world  has  talked  about  so 
much  —  sitting  with  her.  She  was  full  of  the  news  just  received  of 
troubles  in  Portuguese  America, — from  which  she  hopes  much  more 
than  will  ever  happen,  —  and  of  a  review  that  Constant  has  just 
printed  in  the  Mercurtj  which  she  says  is  equal  in  felicity  of  diction 
to  anything  that  has  been  written  in  France  these  thirty  years.  While 
we  were  talking  of  it  several  persons  came  in,  —  Barante,  whom  I 
almost  always  find  there ;  Lady  Jersey,  a  sensible,  beautiful  English 
woman ;  and  finally  Constant  himself,  who  seemed  well  pleased  to  col- 
lect the  tributes  of  applause  which  were  offered  to  him  by  all,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Broglie,  who  with  her  usual 
naXvet^  told  him  what  she  thought  of  his  review,  and  what  she  had 
heard  of  the  opinions  of  others.  It  was  a  very  amusing  scene,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  French  wit,  epigram,  and  compliment  lav- 
ished in  the  conversation  ;  but  it  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
the  patriarch  of  French  medicine.  Dr.  Portal,  who,  of  course,  sent 
every  one  out  of  the  apartment  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  himself 
came  in. 

In  the  evening  I  was— as  I  usually  am  on  Sunday  eve— at  MIbs 
Williams's,  and  was  amused  to  hear  Humboldt,  with  his  decisive 
talent  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  subject,  show  how  utterly  idle 
are  all  the  expectations  now  entertained  of  the  immediate  and  vio- 
lent emancipation  of  South  America.  Without  knowing  it,  he  an- 
swered every  aigument  Mad.  de  Stael  had  used,  this  morning,  to  per- 
suade me  that  the  fete  of  the  South  was  as  much  decided  as  the  fete 
of  our  Independence  was  at  the  capture  of  Yorktown ;  and  I  note  the 
fact  at  this  moment,  to  wait  the  event  that  will  decide  which  of 
these  two  personages  ia  right 

June  2.  —  I  called  this  morning  on  Chateaubriand.  He  is  now 
poor,  for  his  occupation  is  gone,  and  he  lives  in  a  h6tel  garni,  not  far 
bom  my  lodgings.  We  talked  a  good  deal  about  our  American  In- 
dians, and  the  prevalent  notions  of  civilizing  them ;  upon  which  he  has 
the  rational  opinions  that  nobody  can  entertain,  I  suspect,  but  one 
who  has  seen  them.    He  told  me,  too,  a  good  deal  about  his  journey 
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acrofls  Qreece  that  interested  me,  and  a  good  deal  that  would  prevent 
my  undertaking  a  similar  excursion,  in  the  assurance  that  less  could 
be  learned  from  it  than  I  had  supposed. 

June  5.  —  Chateaubnand  called  on  me  this  morning,  and  asked 
me  to  visit  him  this  evening.    There  were  only  three  or  four  of  his 

friends  there,  for  Mad.  de  C is  ilL  He  talked  a  great  deal,  but  was 

not  so  much  excited — or,  as  the  French  call  it,  excUt^ — as  he  was  at 
Mad.  de  Stael's ;  and,  if  he  was  more  reasonable  in  consequence,  he  was 
less  amusing.  His  character,  however,  appeared  more  amiable  to-night. 
He  talked  with  good-nature  and  candor  of  the  review  in  the  Mer- 
cure  that  cut  him  up  a  few  days  ago  so  terribly ;  played  with  his  cat 
as  simply  as  ever  Montaigne  did ;  and  went  often  to  see  how  his  wife 
did.  I  saw  him,  therefore,  in  a  new  point  of  view,  and  one  which  in- 
teroeted  me  for  him  a  good  deal. 

June  12.  —  The  Duke  de  Broglie  and  Mons.  de  Stael,  who  had 
heard  of  my  afifiair''*'  with  the  police  from  the  secretary  of  our  legation 
(to  whom  I  had  sent  a  note  upon  it),  called  on  me  this  morning, 
d  la  Frangai&ey  to  express  their  regret,  etc,  and  asked  me  to  dine, 
at  Mad.  de  StaeFs,  with  Lafayette.  Nobody  else  was  there;  for 
Mad.  de  Stael  on  the  whole  grows  worse,  and  the  family  do  not  like 
to  see  much  company,  though  they  still  invite  some,  lest  she  should 
be  alarmed  more  than  her  situation  will  bear.  The  dinner  was  very 
sad.  Lafayette  asked  the  Duchess  some  questions  about  her  mother, 
but  it  was  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
table.  The  General  himself —  who  is  one  of  the  most  kind-hearted 
men  in  the  world  —  was  hardly  less  affected  at  finding  he  had  im- 
consciously  gone  too  far.  ....  I  was  indeed  glad  when  the  dinner 
was  ended. 

June  16.  —  M.  Villemain,  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  Faculty  of 
Letters,  is  so  famous  an  instructor  that  I  have  long  intended  to  hear 
him,  but  have  been  prevented  until  this  morning.  He  is  now 
lecturing  on  French  eloquence,  in  a  desultory  and  amusing  manner 
I  should  think,  from  what  I  have  heard,  and  this  morning  he  was  on 
Boosseau's  Emile,  The  number  of  his  hearers  could  not  have  been 
leas  than  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  I  endeavored  to  find  out  what 
were  the  merits  or  attractions  which  give  him  such  an  extraordinary 
popularity.  They  are  certainly  neither  a  strong  and  vigorous  eloquence, 
like  Lacretelle's,  nor  amusing  anecdotes  and  witticisms  like  those  of 
Andrieux,  nor  severe  instruction  like  what  all  good  lectures  should 
contain,  for  he  evidently  neither  seeks  nor  possesses  these  merits ; 

*  TUfl  affair  is  explained  a  few  pages  farther  on. 
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but  it  was  what  hits  the  French  taste  more  than  any  or  all  three  of 
them  :  it  was  an  unhesitating  fluency,  though  he  spoke  extemporan- 
eously and  without  notes,  a  great  choice  of  happy  and  sparkling 
phrases,  though  on  a  subject  the  most  difficult  to  apply  them  dis- 
creetly, and  an  abundance  of  epigrammatic  remarks,  which  seemed 
almost  like  arguments,  because  they  struck  the  imagination  so  forcibly, 
and  yet  were  nothing  less.  In  short,  it  was  a  kind  of  amusement 
which  ought  to  come  rather  under  the  great  and  indefinite  class  of 
what  is  called  in  France  spectacle^  than  what  in  any  country  should  be 
considered  a  part  of  public  instruction.  It  was,  however,  fine  of  the 
sort 

The  evening  I  passed  delightfully  at  Chateaubriand's,  with  a  few 
of  hia  friends ;  most  of  whom  were  members  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
He  was  in  high  spirits,  excited,  and  even  excUU,  and  poured  oat  a 
torrent  of  rich  and  various  eloquence,  which  made  me  almost  think 
better  of  the  language  itself  than  I  am  accustomed  to. 

During  the  beginning  of  the  evening  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  condition  of  Europe,  and  he  burst  upon  the  discussion  by  saying, 
*'  Je  ne  crois  pas  dans  la  socidt^  Europdenne,"  and  supported  his  omi- 
nous proposition  with  a  kind  of  splendid  declamation,  to  which 
argument  would  have  lent  no  force.  "  In  fifty  years,"  said  he,  "  there 
will  not  be  a  legitinuite  sovereign  in  Europe ;  from  Russia  to  Sicily, 
I  foresee  nothing  but  military  despotisms ;  and  in  a  hundred,  —  in 
a  hundred !  the  cloud  is  too  dark  for  human  vision  ;  too  dark,  it 
may  almost  be  said,  to  be  penetrated  by  prophecy.  There  perhaps  is 
the  misery  of  our  situation ;  perhaps  we  live,  not  only  in  the  decrep- 
itude of  Europe,  but  in  the  decrepitude  of  the  world  "  ;  and  he  pro' 
nounced  it  in  such  a  tone,  and  with  such  a  look,  that  a  dead  silence 
followed  it,  and  every  person  felt,  I  doubt  not,  with  me,  as  if  the 
future  had  become  uncertain  to  him.  In  a  few  moments,  from  a 
natural  impulse  of  selfishness,  the  question  arose,  what  an  individual 
should  do  in  such  a  situation.  Everbody  looked  to  Chateaubriand. 
**  If  I  were  without  a  family,  I  would  travel,  not  because  I  love  travel- 
ling, for  I  abhor  it,  but  because  I  long  to  see  Spain,  to  know  what 
effect  eight  years  of  civil  war  have  produced  there ;  and  I  long  to  see 
Russia,  that  I  may  better  estimate  the  power  that  threatens  to  over- 
whelm the  world.  When  I  had  seen  these  I  should  know  the  desti- 
nies of  Europe,  I  think  ;  and  then  I  would  go  and  fix  my  last  home 
at  Rome.  There  I  would  build  my  tabernacle,  there  I  would  build 
my  tomb,  and  there,  amid  the  ruins  of  three  empires  and  three  thou- 
sand years,  I  would  give  myself  wholly  to  my  God."    Now  there 
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was  not  much  fianaticism  in  this  ;  it  was  the  out-breathed  despair  of 
the  heart  of  a  poet,  whose  family  has  been  exterminated  by  one  revo- 
lution, and  who  has  himself  been  sacrificed  to  another ;  and,  though  I 
do  not  think  of  the  destinies  of  Europe  and  the  world  very  much  as 
he  does,  yet  I  shall,  as  long  as  I  live,  respect  him  for  what  I  saw  of 
hiB  feelings  to-night. 

To  Elisha  Tigknob. 

Pabis,  June  13, 1817. 

....  You  tell  me,  in  whatever  country  I  am,  *'  to  say  nothing 
against  its  government"  I  have  never  done  so,  least  of  all  in  France, 
where,  on  the  whole,  an  impartial  man  would  respect  the  present 
government  and  the  Bourbon  family;  and  yet  I  have  become,  by  some 
means  of  which  I  have  no  conjecture,  suspected  by  the  police  here. 
Just  as  I  was  finishing  my  French  lesson  (on  the  10th),  at  half-past 
six  A.M.,  two  persons  asked  to  see  me,  but  declined  giving  their  names. 
I  told  my  servant  to  admit  them.  The  oldest,  a  respectable-looking 
man,  asked  me  if  I  knew  him  ;  to  which  I  replied  in  the  negative ;  and 
then,  inquiring  whether  I  was  an  American  citizen,  he  said  he  wished  to 
speak  to  me  in  private  ;  upon  which  my  instructor  withdrew.  The 
stranger  then,  unbuttoning  his  coat,  showed  the  badge  of  the  police, 
and  presented  to  me  a  royal  order  signed  by  the  minister  of  police, 
lequiring  him  to  take  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  my  quarter,  to  pro- 
ceed to  my  lodgings,  and  to  institute  a  "  severe  search  "  for  "  all  papers, 
libels  or  libellous  writings,  and  books  dangerous  to  the  government," 
— to  seal  up  all  such  as  might  be  found  of  this  nature,  and  carry  them 
to  the  office  of  the  police. 

I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  what  to  do.  The  commissaries  who 
were  standing  guard  outside  were  called  in.  I  opened  —  not  without 
inaUng  a  proper  protest  against  the  outrage — my  drawers  and  my 
desk,  sat  myself  quietly  down,  and  told  them  to  do  what  they  saw 
fit,  upon  peril  of  their  responsibility.  The  search  occupied  until 
nearly  eleven  o'clock  ;  and,  after  reading  all  my  letters,  my  journal, 
my  copies,  etc.,  —  or  as  much  of  them  as  was  necessary  to  be  sure  they 
were  merely  domestic  and  commonplace,  —  they  finished  by  drawing 
up  a  prods  verbal  of  two  folio  pages,  saying,  as  you  may  well  suppose, 
that  they  had  found  nothing,  for  in  truth  there  was  nothing  to  find. 
On  parting  with  the  gentlemen,  I  read  them  a  lecture  on  the  nature 
of  the  fruitlees  outrage  they  had  committed,  of  the  cause  of  which  they 
wero  of  course  as  ignorant  as  myself ;  and  the  justice  of  the  peace 
In  zetom  expressed  his  r^;ret8,  and  his  conviction  that  I  was  *'  not  a 
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dangerous  peison  ! "  adding,  however,  that  while  I  remain  in  Paris, 
I  shall  be  under  the  surreillance  of  the  police.  The  search  was  rigor- 
ous, but  in  general  civilly  conducted. 

A  Greek  manuscript  gravelled  them  a  little ;  for,  though  the  peace 
officer  was  a  well- instructed  man,  and  read  English  and  Qennaiiy  he 
knew  nothing  of  Greek  ;  but  as  the  manuscript  was  from  the  rqjal 
library,  and  sanctified  by  the  arms  of  the  Bourbons,  they  were  easily 
satisfied.  One  of  the  men  was  impudent  to  me  about  my  curtains 
being  closed,  which  he  thought  were  kept  drawn,  not  so  much  for  the 
milder  light,  as  to  prevent  my  neighbors  from  seeing  what  was  going 
on.    But  except  that  I  had  no  difficulty  with  them. 

One  or  two  circumstances  in  the  transaction  are  rather  striking.  In 
the  first  place,  that  four  persons  should  be  sent  when  it  is  usual 
to  send  but  two,  as  I  am  told ;  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Warden 
says  this  Ib  the  first  instance  he  has  ever  known  that  an  American 
citizen  has  been  subjected  to  such  an  insult  and  outrage  as  to  have  a 
search  of  any  kind  made  in  his  quarters  ;  also  the  form  of  the  order 
itself  was  uncommon.  It  was  a  printed  paper,  the  blanks  of  which 
nr&te  filled  by  some  secretary,  and  the  whole  signed  by  the  minister. 
The  minister,  however,  had  gone  over  and  corrected  it  in  his  own 
(handwriting  ;  had  added  ^  libels  or  libellous  writings";  and,  instead 
•of  the  words  "  perquisition  ezacte,''  had  substituted  ^  perqaisition 
B^vkre,*  which  was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the  officers  proceeded  so 
rigorously. 

The  fact  is,  I  have  been  denouncedf  but  not  in  consequence  of  any 
letters,  and  not  by  any  one  who  knows  me  well,  for  my  name  was 
spelt  wrong  in  the  order,  "  Bignor  " ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  I  was  the  per- 
son intended,  as  my  lodgings  and  citizenship  were  rightly  designated. 
This  gives  me  great  comfort ;  for  it  must  be  some  vulgar  spy,  and  not 
my  servant  or  any  one  whom  I  see  often,  —  otherwise  I  should  have 
l)een  suspicious  of  everybody  who  approaches  me. 

However,  it  is  all  over.  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  American  legation, 
stating  the  facts,  the  morning  after  it  all  happened,  and  when  Mr. 
Gallatin  returns  in  a  few  days  from  Geneva  I  shall  call  upon  him. 
The  secretary  offered  to  write  immediately  to  the  French  minister, 
but  I  told  him  I  thought  it  better  to  wait  till  Mr.  Gkdlatin  arrives ; 
though  I  have  no  idea  that  any  satisfaction,  or  apology  even,  will  be 
obtained  under  any  circumstances. 

I  need  not  say,  my  dear  father  and  mother,  that  there  is  nothing  in 

all  this  which  should  give  you  a  moment's  uneasiness.    The  govern- 

.  ment  has  done  all  it  can,  and  is,  of  course,  satisfied  that  my  appaient 
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objects  here  are  my  real  ones.  I  may  or  may  not  be  watched  a  little 
while  by  some  of  their  familiars ;  bat,  you  know,  watching  is  un- 
availing where  there  is  nothing  to  discover ;  and,  as  I  shall  not  change 
my  condnct  in  the  least,  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  either  wrong 
or  suspicious,  I  shall  soon  put  to  rest  any  doubts  that  may  remain. 
My  letters,  like  all  Mr.  Wells's  between  Paris  and  Havre,  never  pass 
through  the  post-office ;  so,  if  I  had  written  treason,  the  ministry  would 
never  have  been  the  wiser  for  it 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  my  habit  of  staying  at  home  all 
day  and  going  out  in  the  evening,  visiting  no  public  places,  and  know- 
ing such  men  as  Count  Gregoire,  Benjamin  Constant,  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  QaUois,  etc,  may  have  drawn  this  inquisition  upon  me. 
It  is  possible,  but  I  doubt  it 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  the  object  of  the  government 
was  to  find  correspondence,  etc.,  with  refugees  in  America  ;  of  this 
there  is  no  doubt  How  I  came  to  be  suspected  of  it  is  a  mystery 
which  will  never  be  explained  to  me. 

June  23, 1817. 
In  my  last  letter  I  spoke  of  a  visit  and  search  to  which  I  had  been 
subjected  from  the  French  police.  ....  Since  the  visitation  I  have 
not  been  molested,  except  that  several  of  my  letters  have  been  broken 
open ;  and,  as  to  the  surveillance,  I  doubt  whether  it  has  been  really 
earned  into  effect^  except  in  regard  to  my  correspondence.  Mr.  Gal- 
latin returned  from  Geneva  two  days  ago,  and,  after  calling  upon  me 
himself  when  I  was  out,  civUly  sent  his  secretary  to  desire  me  to  come 
to  him,  and  give  him  some  account  of  this  extraordinary  insult  to  my 
citizenship.  I  shall  go  this  morning,  but  that  will  be  the  end  of  the 
whole  affair ;  for,  even  if  he  should  take  the  matter  more  seriously  in 
hand  than  he  will  think  prudent  or  I  should  desire,  he  would  obtain 
no  apology  or  explanation. 

Jidy  18, 1817. 

My  affidr  with  the  police  has  come  to  so  singular  a  conclusion  that, 
after  all  I  have  said  about  it,  I  cannot  choose  but  finish  its  history. 
Yesterday  morning  Mr.  Gallatin  came  to  see  me  rather  earlier  than 
it  is  common  to  make  visits,  and,  on  entering  my  room,  seemed  not  a 
little  embarrassed.  After  considerable  curious  hesitation,  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  paper,  gave  it  to  me,  and  said,  with  the  abrupt 
haste  of  a  man  desirous  to  get  quickly  through  a  business  he  does  not 
like  to  begin,  "  That  is  the  letter,  sir,  I  wrote  to  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
lien  on  your  case."  I  read  it  It  was  a  simple  statement  of  the 
fiMsts,  foUowed  by  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  outrage,  much 
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more  high-toned  than  I  thooghf  it  demanded,  or  than  I  suppoaed  a 
man  as  cool  and  calculating  as  Mr.  Gallatin  would  have  made.  **  Are 
those  the  iiEicts,  sir?"  I  said  they  were.  ''Well,  air,"  he  continued, 
''  there  is  the  answer  I  received  half  an  hour  ago.*  On  reading  it,  I 
found  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  had  informed  him  that  his  letter  had 
been  transmitted  immediately  to  the  Minister  of  Police,  who  had 
caused  search  to  be  made  in  his  office,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Pre- 
fecture  of  the  Police  for  Paris,  to  find  the  records  of  the  case ;  that 
none  such  had  been  found  ;  that  of  course  the  search  in  question 
must  have  been  made  by  persons  unknown  to  the  police ;  and  that 
if  the  American  minister  would  ascertain  who  they  were,  and  would 
transmit  their  names  to  the  Office  of  State,  they  should  be  immediately 
punished  as  such  an  unauthorized  outrage  deserved.  I  was  thunder- 
struck ;  not  because  I  imagined  a  trick  had  been  played  upon  me,  like 
that  performed  by  the  pretended  inquisitors  on  Gil  Bias,  but  because 
my  word  was  now  at  stake  against  that  of  the  Minister  of  Police,  and 
at  the  same  time  1  did  not  know  how  1  could  prove  my  statement. 
Mr.  Gkdlatin  asked  me  if  I  still  supposed  the  peisons  to  be  officers  of 
the  police.  I  told  him  I  did  not  doubt  it  in  the  least,  for  that  they  had 
done  their  business  like  men  who  were  accustomed  to  do  it  every  day. 
''Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  them?"  "No,"!  answered; 
but  I  did  not  doubt  that  one  was  the  police-officer  of  my  quarter, 
and  described  him  as  a  man  of  fifty  or  upwards,  fat,  gray-headed,  and 
bald  ;  so  that,  on  finding  such  a  person,  Mr.  Gallatin  might  be  sure 
there  was  no  deception  or  mistake.  For,  though  1  do  not  think  he 
doubted  my  veracity,  yet  his  situation  was  so  embarrassing,  after  a 
flat  denial  of  his  statement,  that  he  really  did  not  know  what  to  be- 
lieve or  to  do.  I  told  him  I  would,  if  possible,  find  the  commissary, 
and  he  proposed  to  go  with  me  to  his  house.  He  was  not  at  home, 
but  his  wife  said  he  should  come  to  Mr.  Gallatin's  at  four  o'clock, 
and  I  agreed  to  meet  him  there,  and  verify  him.  The  three  hours 
that  intervened,  you  may  be  sure,  I  passed  rather  uncomfortably ;  for, 
if  this  were  not  the  man,  I  knew  not  where  to  go  for  confirmation, 
and  must  stand  convicted.  Before  four  o'clock  I  was  at  Mr.  Ckdlatin's 
hotel,  but  I  was  too  late ;  the  man  had  been  there  at  three.  Mr. 
Gallatin  recognized  him  at  once  from  my  description,  and  said  boldly, 
"  I  understand  you  are  the  peraon  who  made  a  search,  some  time  since, 
of  Mr.  Ticknor's  papers,  etc.,  in  the  Rue  Taranne,  No.  10."  After 
reflecting  a  moment,  the  man  said  *^ Yea"  he  had  done  it ;  saying,  at 
the  same  time,  "  that  he  did  not  know  the  causes  of  it ;  that  he  hoped 
I  did  not  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  etc"    Mr, 
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Q&Ilatin  assured  him  that  it  was  not  to  know  the  causes,  or  to  com- 
jAain  of  the  manner,  that  he  had  desired  to  see  >iit«,  but  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  and  gave  him  the  Duke  de  Richelieu's  letter.  On  reading  it, 
Mr.  Qalladn  said,  he  was  first  veiy  much  alarmed  at  finding  he  had 
confessed  something  he  should  not  have  told,  and  then  Teiy  angry 
that  his  conduct  was  thus  disavowed.  ''But,"  said  Mr.  Gkdlatin, 
"  can  there  be  no  mistake  ? "  "  Certainly  not,"  said  the  officer ;  ''  for 
the  order  was  directed  to  an  American  citizen,  living  in  the  Rue 
Taianne,  No.  10  ;  and,  though  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  name,  it  was 
only  a  mistake  in  spelling  it,  and  1  mentioned  this  circumstance  ex- 
pressly in  my  proc^  verbaly  which  Mr.  Ticknor  also  signed  himself, 
and  therefore  they  know  it  all,  as  well  as  you  and  I  do,  and  I  can 
prove  it,  and  exculpate  myself,  unless  they  have  destroyed  my  proeii 
verhaV  He  ended  by  saying  that  he  hoped  1  should  not  push  the 
affiiir  any  further,  which  certainly  would  be  best  for  him,  though  I 
doubt  not  he  acted  with  perfect  prudence  under  his  instructions. 

There,  then,  the  matter  rests.  1  told  Mr.  Qallatin  that  I  felt  no 
further  interest  in  it,  and  he  replied  that  nothing  could  now  be  done, 
bat  to  write  to  the  Minister,  and  give  him  the  name  of  the  conmiissazy, 
which  he  felt  so  reluctant  to  do  that  perhaps  he  should  not  do  it  at  alL 
I  acquiesced  the  more  gladly,  as  this  was  precisely  the  man  who  had 
behaved  most  civilly ;  and  thus,  1  presume,  the  affiair  ends.  If  it  were 
earned  farther,  the  reply,  no  doubt,  would  be,  that  it  was  a  mistake 
aiifiing  from  similarity  of  names,  which  would  be  as  true  as  that  the 
examination  of  my  papers  was  unauthorized. 

In  the  Journal,  the  account  of  this  singular  visitation  is  almost 
idemtical  with  this,  —  perhaps  with  less  vivacity ;  but,  under  the 
date  of  June  19th,  there  is  this  passage  :  — 

At  last,  1  believe  1  have  found  out  the  cause  of  my  difficulty  with 
the  police.  M.  de  Humboldt,  having  heard  of  the  visitation,  called 
on  me  this  morning,  for  the  express  purpose  of  cautioning  me  against  an 
IBngliahTnftTi^  whom  we  have  both  met  at  Benjamin  Constant's.  He  has 
lived  in  Paris  fifteen  years,  and  is  well  known  as  a  spy.  M  de  Hum- 
boldt adds  that  he  is  very  ill-tempered,  and  that  he  never  passes  an 
evening  in  his  company  without  recalling,  at  home,  ever3rthing  he  has 
said,  to  know  whether  possibly  he  may  have  exposed  himself  at  alL 
With  this  man  I  had  a  slight  argument  at  Constant's,  one  evening,  on 
German  literature,  in  which  Constant  took  my  side  ;  but  the  thing 
went  but  a  little  way,  as  the  Englishman  showed  ill-feeling,  and  1 
chose  to  remain  silent    Humboldt  remarked  it,  and  said  he  thought 

TOlb  I.  7  ' 
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at  the  time  that  the  fellow  would  play  me  a  trick  if  he  had  llie 
opportonitj.  What  Humboldt  did  not  know  until  I  told  him,  ta, 
that  I  met  this  Englishman,  a  few  evenings  before  the  peiquiaitioiiy  at 
Chateaubriand's,  when  the  conyersation  turning  on  the  French  lefii- 
gees  in  America,  I  said  they  were  not  received  there  with  the  enthu- 
siasm that  is  generally  supposed  in  Europe.  The  Englishman  denied 
this  with  uncommon  promptness,  and  alleged,  in  proof^  that  a  great 
dinner  had  been  given  to  them  in  Boston.  A  charge  of  this  kind, 
upon  a  town  which  had  sung  a  solemn  Te  Deum  for  Bonaparte's 
defeats  in  Russia,  and  made  an  illumination  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  naturally  vexed  me,  and  I  told  him  and  Chateaubriand 
very  circumstantially  how  things  stood.  The  Englishman  made  no 
reply,  but  was  evidently  displeased,  especially  at  the  decided  satiafius- 
tion  Chateaubriand  expressed.  If^  then,  he  is  a  spy,  I  doubt  not  he  is 
the  person  who  denounced  me,  not,  perhaps,  because  he  thought  me 
dangerous  or  wished  to  revenge  on  me  the  little  disputes  I  had  with 
him, — though  M.  de  Humboldt  believes  him  capable  even  of  this,  — 
but  because  his  bread  depends  on  the  information  he  gives,  and  ha 
would  be  as  well  paid  for  denouncing  me,  as  for  denouncing  any  one 
else. 

On  the  27th  July,  Mr.  Ticknor  says :  "  From  the  early  part 
of  July  almost  all  my  French  fidends  had  left  Paris,  and  I  was 
very  solitary,  except  that  I  had  acquaintances  more  or  less  inti- 
mate among  Americans."  The  remainder  of  his  residence  in  Paris 
he  gave  to  a  careful  study  of  the  public  places  and  institutions  of 
the  city,  writing  elaborate  and  historical  notes  on  what  he  saw. 
In  August,  he  made  two  visits  at  Draveil,  the  ch&teau  of  Mr. 
Parker,  an  American  gentleman,  who  had  lived  in  France  for 
thirty  years. 

JOURNAL. 

It  is  a  fine  establishment,  worthy  of  an  English  nobleman  from  its 
magnitude,  its  completeness,  and  its  hospitality.  Several  persons 
who  interested  or  amused  me  were  staying  there,  and  the  days  passed 
pleasantly  in  driving  about  the  neighborhood.  ....  Once  I  went 
with  the  ladies  to  see  Marshal  Davoust,  who  lives  at  a  fine  ch&tean 
about  three  leagues  from  DraveiL  Mad.  Davoust  received  us,  the 
Marshal  having  gone  out  hunting.  She  is  a  good-looking  woman  of 
some  cultivation.  When  her  husband  was  absent,  she  shut  herself 
up,  and  received  no  company.    So  once,  when  she  went  to  court  with 
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her  hnsband,  after  such  a  seclusion,  Bonaparte  asked  her,  '*  Eh  bien, 
ma  belle  Princesse  d'Eckmlihl,  pour  combien  avez-vouB  vendu  votre 
foin,  cette  annee  1 " 

We  fell  accidentally  into  a  discussion  almost  political,  and  as  noth- 
ing touches  the  French  and  the  Bonapartists  like  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  she  began  to  give  me  reasons  for  it.  I  could  have  given 
her  better,  if  it  would  have  been  polite ;  but  one  she  gave  was  curious, 
as  an  authentic  anecdote.  To  prove  that  the  Emperor  was  ill  that 
day,  she  said  he  did  not  rise  until  seven  o'clock,  and  never  spoke  while 
he  dressed.  When  his  secretary  gave  him  his  sword,  he  drew  it  with 
a  sigh,  and  then,  thrusting  it  back  into  the  scabbard,  said  with  an 
air  of  weariness  he  had  never  shown  before,  *'  Encore  une  bataille  I " 
sprang  upon  his  horse  and  hurried  to  the  field,  as  if  more  impatient 
to  finish  the  day  than  anxious  how  it  should  be  finished.  This  sin- 
gular conversation  came  at  last  to  the  most  delicate  of  all  topics,  — 
the  conduct  of  the  Prince  himself  at  Hamburg  ;  and,  as  I  had  made 
np  my  mind  upon  the  subject  in  Germany,  I  suppose  she  perceived 
my  impression  in  spite  of  me,  for  she  said  that,  as  she  should  like  to 
have  me  know  the  truth,  she  would  send  me  the  Marshal's  defence. 
Just  at  this  moment  the  Marshal  met  us  in  the  avenue,  with  his 
rifle  on  his  back,  his  collar  unbuttoned,  and  his  whole  dress  careless 
and  dirty.  He  is  a  tall,  stout  man,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  and 
very  bald.  There  is  little  appearance  of  talent  in  his  physiognomy, 
but  there  is  something  imposing  in  his  air  and  manner,  though  per- 
haps it  is  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  the  command  he  exer- 
cised so  long.  With  this  there  was  politeness  and  even  an  air  of 
mildness,  that  surprised  me  not  a  little  in  the  man  who  commanded 
at  Hamburg  in  1813.  In  conversation  he  seemed  moderate,  talked 
freely  on  all  subjects  but  politics  ;  .  .  .  .  but,  on  leaving  him,  I  re- 
membered very  little  he  had  said,  except  that,  in  alluding  to  the 
troubles  in  South  America,  he  said  almost  impatiently,  "  Je  ne  croia 
plus  aux  revolutions  \"  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Mar^chale  re- 
tamed  the  visit  of  the  ladies,  and  brought  the  defence  of  her  husband 
presented  to  the  king.  It  is  plain  and  simple,  and  showed  that  his 
orders  from  the  Emperor  were  such  as  would  have  justified  any  general 
oppressions  and  cruelty,  though  I  think  hardly  such  special  instances 
of  inhumanity  as  I  have  heard  o£ 
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To  Mbs.  Walixb  CHAKNma. 

Pabib,  Angnst  1, 1817. 
....  I  haye  been  above  a  week  at  Mr.  Parker's,  at  Draveil,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Paris,  a  superb  establishment,  whose  completeness 
splendor,  and  hospitality,  equally  struck  me.  Several  persons  were 
staying  there  at  the  same  time  that  I  was,  and  among  them  two  French 
ladies  remarkably  well  instructed,  one  of  whom  has  a  great  deal  of 
talent,  so  that  there  was  no  want  of  society  such  as  I  most  desire  to 
have.  I  used  to  get  up  early  and  occupy  myself  with  my  books  in 
my  chamber  until  noon ;  then  I  came  down,  and  the  French  lady  I  men- 
tion gave  me  a  regular  lesson  in  reading  French,  which,  among  her 
other  accomplishments,  she  had  learned  to  read  and  declaim  with  un- 
common elegance  and  power.  After  this  we  commonly  went  to  ride^ 
either  round  the  superb  park  which  surrounds  the  house,  or  in  a 
wood  near  it,  where  there  is  an  oak  called  the  P^  de  la  ForSt, 
preserved  in  memory  of  the  times  when  Gabrielle  d'Estr^  and 
Henry  IV.  used  to  sit  under  its  shade.  After  dinner  one  of  the  ladies 
always  played  on  the  piano,  which  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  I 
have  not  only  learned  to  like,  but  have  learned  to  understand  mnaio 
so  far  that  I  can  distinguish  between  that  of  the  different  nations  in 
general,  and  have  taste  enough  to  prefer  Italian  and  German  to  either 
French,  which  I  find  frivolous,  or  English,  which  seems  to  me  un- 
meaning. At  sunset  always  came  a  walk,  —  not  as  in  our  own  moro 
decisive  climate,  where  the  sun  goes  down 

"  Arraying  in  reflected  purple  and  gold 
The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  attend,*' 

but  still  beautiful,  as  sunset  must  be  everywhere,  and  followed  by  a 
prolonged,  transparent,  distinct  twilight,  such  as  is  unknown  in  our 
more  heavy  atmosphere.  The  evening  always  brought  us  together  in 
a  little  parlor,  and  it  passed  away  too  quickly  in  work  and  reading. 

French  was  the  language  of  conversation,  but  all  the  party  under, 
stood  English,  and  therefore  Shakespeare  and  Milton  came  in  for 
their  share.  This  naturally  produced  discussions  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  literatures  ;  and,  though  I  found  myself  alone,  you  do  credit 
enough  to  my  obstinacy,  if  Walter  will  not  to  my  taste,  to  believe  I  did 
not  shrink  from  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  English  literature  in  de- 
fiance of  them  all Th»  affair  ended  by  a  challenge,  given  and 

accepted,  to  stake  Shakespeare  and  Milton  against  the  whole  body  of 
French  poetry.    The  French  party  was  to  begin  by  reading  the  beoEi 
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passages  in  their  language,  taking  none  but  of  the  veij  first  order,  and 
I  undertook  to  reply  passage  by  passage,  and  page  by  page,  taking  only 
my  two  favorites.  All  the  morning  the  ladies  were  in  council  with 
Voltaire,  Racine,  Comeille,  —  in  short,  a  whole  library.  In  the  even- 
ing they  covered  the  table  with  books  till  there  was  not  room  to  put 
down  a  pin-cushion,  and  were  a  little  abashed  to  find  I  took  from  my 
pocket  nothing  but  your  little  *'  Paradise  Lost,''  which  alone  exhausted 
their  three  great  authors.  In  short,  in  four  evenings  they  had  no 
more  passages  of  the  first  order  of  poetry  to  o£fer,  and  I  had  still 
Shakespeare's  best  plays  in  reserve,  so  that  I  prevailed  on  putting  the 
vote,  by  four  to  two,  without  counting  myself.  .... 

Farewell, 

QSOBOB. 

To  Db.  Walter  Chankikg. 

Paris,  August  12, 1817. 

....  If  you  wish  to  have  my  opinion  of  the  French  theatre,  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  say  that  it  affords  an  entertainment  such  as  I  have 
never  known  elsewhere,  and  for  the  most  natural  of  all  reasons,  — 
because  it  is  more  cultivated  and  more  important  here ;  because  it 
enters  much  more  deeply  and  intimately  into  the  system  of  life,  and 
instead  of  being  an  accidental  amusement,  it  is  an  every-day  want. 
I  do  not  speak  now  of  their  tragedy,  which  wants  force  and  passion, 
and  pleases  me  little  ;  it  has  all  the  beauties  of  an  inimitable  diction, 
but  as  to  the  ordinary  pretence  of  the  French  men  of  letters  that  it  is 
the  continuation  and  perfection  of  the  Greek,  I  think  it  entirely  false. 
How,  for  instance,  can  they  compare  a  theatre,  of  which  a  story  is 
related  like  that  of  the  first  representation  of  the  Eumenides  of 
.£schylus,  with  a  theatre  of  proprieties  and  conventions  ?  A  Greek 
was  not  more  unlike  a  Frenchman  than  the  theatres  of  the  two 
nations.  But  in  respect  to  the  comedy,  I  cannot  avoid  agreeing  with 
the  French  critics.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  to  make  a  genus  in  the 
drama  by  itself,  and  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  it  to  call  it  by  the  same 
name  that  is  worn  by  other  genera  in  other  nations.  "  The  Misan- 
thrope," for  instance,  or  "  Tartuffe,"  have  but  little  in  common  with 
the  English  comedy,  except  inasmuch  as  Sheridan  and  a  few  others 
have  imitated  the  French ;  and  still  less  can  the  intriguing  comedy 
of  Spain,  or  the  vulgar  buffoonery  of  Italy,  pretend  to  a  relation- 
ship. 

This  excellency  of  the  French  comedy  is,  too,  very  natural  and 
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probable  d  priorL  Their  national  chaiacter  fomifihea  more  material 
for  it  than  can  be  found  anywhere  elae ;  the  forms  of  society  and  the 
tone  of  their  conversation  partake  jnst  enough  of  the  nature  of  a 
representation  to  fit  them  admirably  for  the  stage,  and  their  li^t  and 
flexible  and  equivocal  language  lends  itself  to  express  comical  shades 
and  inflections,  of  which  all  others  are  incapable,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  foppery  and  gallantry  of  their  actors,  and  the  levity  and  the 
coquetry  of  their  actresses,  are  so  natural  and  piquant,  because 
they,  like  the  nation  they  belong  to,  are  playing  the  same  parts  all 
day  in  common  life  that  they  represent  to  the  public  in  the  evening, 
^'^o  not  misunderstand  me.  1  do  not  regret  that  we  have  none  6i 
this  comedy  in  English,  for  I  deprecate  the  character  and  principles 
out  of  which  it  grows,  and  should  lose  no  inconsiderable  proportion 
of  my  hope  for  England  and  America,  if  they  had  reached  or  were 
approaching  that  ominous  state  of  civilization  and  refinement  in 
which  it  is  produced.  ....  After  all,  I  had  rather  go  to  the  French 
theatre  than  the  English,  as  an  entertainment  Shakespeare  and 
;  Mnton  have  more  poetry  than  all  France  can  show  from  the  time  of 
the  Troubadours  and  Fabliaux  to  Delille  and  Chateaubriand;  but  no 
I  nation,  I  think,  has  hit  like  them  the  exact  tone  and  grace  of  theatri- 
cal representation. 

My  love  to  all ;  and  save  me  a  comer  in  your  new,  old  house  in 
Summer  Street,  where  1  may  feel  at  home  when  1  come  among  you. 

Qxo. 
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CHAPTEE    VII. 

Mr,  Ticknor  leaves  Paris,  —  Visit  to  La  Grange,  —  Otneoa,  —  M,  dela 
Bive,  —  Professor  Pictet  —  Sir  Francis  d^Ivemois,  —  Bonstetten,  — 
File  by  a  Russian  Countess,  —  Madame  Neckar  de  Saussure,  —  Leaves 
Geneva  for  Rome,  —  Convent  of  St,  Bernard,  —  Milan.  —  Venice,  — 
Visit  to  Lord  Byron,  —  Bologna,  —  Loretto,  —  Arrival  in  Rome, 

JOURNAL. 

SEPTEMBER  2.  —  This  moming  I  left  Paiis,  and  I  have  not  left 
anj  city  with  so  little  regret.  A  few  friends,  indeed,  I  have  left 
there,  to  whom  I  owe  many  favors  and  much  genuine  kindness ;  but 
I  never  knew  so  many  people,  and  knew  them  so  long,  where  I 
found  so  much  occasion  to  be  familiar,  and  so  little  to  be  intimate ; 
where  there  was  so  much  to  amuse,  and  so  little  to  attach  my  affec- 
tions. 

Two  of  those  who  have  seemed  to  take  the  most  interest  in  me,  and 
whose  kindness  I  shall  never  forget,  —  the  Duke  de  BrogHe  and  Au- 
gnste  de  Stael, — proposed  to  me  to  accompany  them  to  La  Grange, 
where  they  were  to  visit  General  Lafayette,  without  company.  The 
General  had  often  invited  me  to  visit  him,  and  as  his  ch&teau  is  not 
fiBff  from  the  route  I  was  to  follow  to  Switzerland  1  accompanied 
them. 

I  was  much  touched  this  moming  by  the  Duke's  kindness,  in  having 
asked  M.  Sismondi  to  meet  me  at  breakfast,  he  having  arrived  last 
evening  only,  from  Geneva,  and  whom  1  could  not  otherwise  have 
leen.  He  is  about  fifty,  a  plain  man  in  lus  manners  and  in  his  con- 
versation, not  affecting  the  appearance  of  a  petit  mattre^  nor  the  repu- 
tation of  a  wit,  like  the  Paris  men  of  letters. 

We  had  a  pleasant  drive  of  five  hours,  and  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon at  La  Grange,  near  Rosoy,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine-et- 
Mame.  It  is  the  most  venerable  castle  1  have  seen  in  France.  The 
sweet  little  Duchess  de  Broglie  was  already  there ;  more  interesting 
than  ever  from  her  affliction,''^  which,  from  her  perfect  openness  of 

*  The  death  of  Mad.  de  StaO. 
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chaiacter,  she  hardly  attempts  to  conceaL  Coming  with  pexsons  I 
knew  80  weU,  and  to  an  establishment  where  everything  is  ananged 
as  if  on  purpose  for  the  most  open  hospitality,  I  soon  felt,  as  it  were, 
at  home. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  General  La&yette  in  Paris  and  the 
world  without  feeling  respect  for  his  enthusiasm  of  character,  hia 
unalterable  honesty,  and  his  open  simplicity ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
see  him  in  the  country,  in  his  home  and  in  his  family,  without 
loving  him.  He  is  now  sixty,  with  the  constitution,  health,  and  ap- 
pearance of  forty-five.  His  wife  is  dead ;  and  as  his  three  childien,  a 
ton  and  two  daughters,  were  married,  he  gave  them  a  part  of  his 
fortune,  and  beggbd  them  to  live  with  him  as  much  as  they  could. 

Lausanne,  September  6.  — I  passed  three  short  and  happy  days  at 
La  Grange. ....  Everybody  rose  at  the  time  he  pleased,  and  break- 
lasted  at  the  hour  he  chose,  in  his  own  room,  or  at  half  past  nine 
with  the  fiEunily.  In  the  morning  we  drove  or  walked,  and  those 
who  did  not  choose  to  remain  in  their  chambers  went  to  the  wdUm^ 
where  company  was  always  to  be  found.  Dinner  at  half  past  five ; 
somewhat  later  the  household  went  to  their  apartments,  but  all  met 
in  the  saUm  at  ten  and  passed  two  very  happy  hours  together. 

Genbva,  September  10.  —-This  evening  I  passed  at  Mad.  RiUietfi^ 
to  whom  the  Duchess  de  BrogHe  gave  me  a  letter.  She  was  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  Mad.  de  Stael's,  and  is  a  lady  of  laige  fortune,  much 
talent,  and  elegant  manners.  Benjamin  Constant  said  of  her,  with 
that  kind  of  wit  peculiar  to  the  French,  and  which  he  possesses  be- 
yond any  Frenchman  I  met  in  Paris,  "  Mad.  Rilliet  a  toutes  lea 
vertus  qu'elle  affecte " ;  for  there  is  a  certain  stateliness  and  pre- 
tension in  her  manner  that  reminds  you  of  affectation. 

September  11.  —  I  dined  to-day  with  M.  de  la  Rive,  to  whom  I  had 
an  introduction  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  He  is  a  specimen,  I 
suppose,  of  the  state  of  society,  manners,  and  improvement  in  Ge- 
neva which  deserves  notice.  In  the  first  place,  his  fortune  is  large» 
and  yet  he  lives  without  luxury ;  for  wealth  is  often  expressed  here 
chiefly  in  simple  hospitaHty.  He  is  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  the  republic,  and  yet  he  is  devoted  to  science,  —a 
man  of  genius  and  learning,  and  actually  a  public  lecturer  of  emi- 
nence on  chemistry.  And  finally,  with  all  these  strong  occupationa, 
and  tastes,  and  high  quaHties,  he  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  canton, 
and  a  most  respectable  and  amiable  man,  living  happUy  in  his  hom^ 
and  loved  by  his  friends. 
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After  dinner,  he  carried  me  to  Prof.  Pictef  8,  the  worthy  successor  of 
De  Saussore  in  the  University,  and  the  chief  man  in  the  Bibliothigue 
Britanniqtie,  We  stayed  only  a  little  while,  and  then  went  a  mile 
out  of  town,  to  M.  Favre  Bertrand's,  where  I  was  introduced  by 
Auguste  Schlegel,  and  where  we  passed  a  delightful  evening.  Here 
again  I  found  a  fine  specimen  of  Genevan  character.  M.  Favre  is 
the  richest,  or  one  of  the  richest,  citizens  of  (Geneva,  and  lives  here  in  a 
beautiful  establishment  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  but  it  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  beautiful ;  there  is  no  appearance  of  luxury,  no  pretension  in 
his  manners,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  indication  of  a  large 
fortune,  except  in  his  fine  library,  and  in  the  leisure  it  has  given  him, 
through  which  he  has  gained  an  elegant  and  scientific  cultivation. 

September  12.  —  I  went  to-day  with  Sir  Francis  d'lvemois,  to  dine 
at  his  country-place,  a  few  miles  from  town.  He  is  the  man  who  was 
fiiinous  in  Russia,  who  was  knighted  in  England,  and  who  has  been 
one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  (Geneva  since  the  fall  of  Bonaparte 
has  permitted  him  to  return  from  exile,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the 
imx>ortant  members  of  the  Council  of  State.  There  were  several 
other  members  of  the  Council  there,  and  the  President  de  la  Rive ;  so 
that  the  dinner  was  very  pleasant,  and  I  heard  many  things  which  I 
have  not  time  to  write  down,  but  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  foiget. 

Sir  Francis,  with  a  kind  of  hospitality  which  I  begin  to  think 
belongs  to  the  republican  character,  carried  me  to  tea  at  M. 
Pictet  Deodati's,  brother  of  Prof.  Pictet,  and  chief-justice  of  the 
canton :  a  plain,  sensible  gentleman,  who  reminded  me  of  the  same 
class  of  persons  in  America.  I  passed  a  couple  of  hours  happily  at 
his  house,  and  then,  with  the  same  sort  of  hospitality  which  had 
brought  me  to  him,  he  ordered  his  carriage  and  took  me  to  (Geneva,  to 
a  ball  at  Mad.  de  Saussure's,  a  distant  relation  of  the  famous  De 
SaosBure  who  first  ascended  Mont  Blanc  I  found  there  manv 
English,  and  much  of  the  fashionable  and  respectable  society  of  the 
city;  and  I  observed  that  the  ladies  were  handsomer  than  at  Paris, 
but  not  so  graceful ;  and  seemingly  more  genuinely  and  simply  kind 
and  amiable,  but  not  so  ostentatiously  gracious. 

Among  other  strangers,  I  found  Simond,  author  of  the  Travels  in 
England,  a  man  of  fifty,  talking  little,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  others  talk  to  him;  with  few  apparent  prejudices,  and  yet  in 
all  respects  a  decisive  way  of  thinking  and  judging. 

SepUmber  13.  —  The  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  formerly  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Berne,  but  a  Genevan,  and  the  author  of  several  metaphysical 
and  political  works,  has  been  uncommonly  kind  to  me  ever  since  I  have 

J* 
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been  in  Qeneva.  To-daj  he  invited  me  to  a  dinner,  where  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  the  carfu»  Academicumy  and  a  representatian 
of  the  BibliotfUque  BritawrUque,  I  was  struck  with  the  ezhibitian 
of  talent  I  witnessed,  and  particularly  with  De  Candolle,  professor  of 
botany,  who  has  great  powers  of  conversation,  without  that  perp^oal 
attempt  at  brilliancy  and  epigram  which  I  found  in  Paiis  sodety, 
and  which  I  have  found  here  only  in  Dumont. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  a  large  party  at  Dr.  Buttini'sy  the  first 
physician  in  Qeneva.  I  found  most  of  the  society  I  met  last  eveniQg, 
but  was  so  much  interested  by  the  conversation  of  President  de  la 
Bive  that  I  made  few  new  acquaintances. 

Septefmber  14.  — A  Russian  Countess  Bruess  is  living  here,  and  finding 
it  difficult  to  spend  an  income — said  to  be  a  million  of  francs  a  year 
—  amuses  herself  with  giving  such  entertainments  as  the  simple 
Genevans  rarely  see.  Just  at  this  time  the  birthday  of  her  Meod 
Princess  Eourakin  occurs,  and  as  she  is  here  on  a  visit,  the  Conn- 
tess  determined  to  give  a  fete  which  should  eclipse  all  her  fonner 
magnificence.  At  eight  o'clock  we  found  ourselves  at  her  country 
place,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  by  nine,  three  or  four  hundred 
persons  had  arrived.  After  taking  tea,  we  went  to  her  theatre,  which 
was  neatly  fitted  up,  and  where  ''Le  nouveau  M.  de  Pourceaug- 
nac,"  which  made  much  noise  in  Paris  last  winter,  was  perfomied  by 
herself  and  half  a  dozen  of  her  friends.  When  this  was  over,  a  pno- 
tical  charade  in  three  acts,  in  honor  of  the  princess,  was  performed 
with  great  success,  and  the  whole  ended  with  a  Cossack  dance, 
which  seemed  to  me  better  than  a  French  ballet  On  leaving  the 
theatre  we  were  taken  to  the  conservatory,  which  was  fjancifidly  iUu- 
minated,  and  where  we  found  a  supper  was  prepared ;  but  the  scene 
was  so  beautiful,  and  the  arrangements  made  with  so  much  taste,  that 
a  great  many  of  the  party  preferred  to  walk  up  and  down,  to  see  thia 
fairy  feast  prepared  amidst  odorous  shrubs  and  illuminated  orange 
groves,  to  sharing  its  luxuries.  The  entertainment  ended  with  a  ball, 
which  finished  I  know  not  when,  for  I  left  it,  wearied  out,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

On  the  16th  of  September  Mr.  Ticknor  joined  Dr.  Edward  Rey- 
nolds, Mr.  Edward  Brooks  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Wagner  of  South 
Carolina,  in  an  excursion  to  Mont  Blanc,  which  occupied  three 
days,  and  excited  and  delighted  him  intensely.  His  description 
of  these  scenes,  so  new  to  him,  is  full,  animated,  and  glowing. 

In  the  evening  of  my  return  (19th),  I  passed  a  couple  of  houis  at  a 
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party  at  Mad.  Necker's,'*^  a  consiii  of  Mad.  de  Stael,  who  is  consideied 
in  Gkneva  but  little  her  inferior  in  original  power  of  mind,  and 
of  whom  Mad.  de  Stael  once  said,  "  Ma  cousine  Necker  a  tons  les 
talens  qn'on  me  suppose,  et  toutes  les  yertus  que  je  n'ai  pas."  She  is 
about  fifty,  and  resembles  Mad.  de  Stael  a  little,  and  is  interesting  in 
conyeraation  from  a  certain  dignity  and  force  in  her  remarks. 

To  Elisha  Ticknob. 

OENEyA,  September  19, 1817. 

I  left  Paris,  as  I  told  you  I  should,  September  2d,  with  the 
Duke  de  BrogHe  and  the  Baron  de  Stael,  who  were  to  pass  a  week 
with  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  My  time  was  more  limited,  and 
when,  after  a  yisit  of  three  days,  I  found  I  must  leave  his  venerable 
castle,  I  felt  that  it  had  been  much  too  short,  for  since  I  have  been  in 
Europe  I  have  seen  nothing  like  the  genuine  hospitality  and  patri- 
archal simplicity  of  his  establishment 

From  there  I  came  directly  to  Switzerland,  and  when  I  first  saw 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  at  Lausanne  recognized  all  the  traits  that  poetiy 
and  romance  have  not  been  able  to  exaggerate.  Such  a  view,  such  a 
variety  and  prodigality  in  the  beauties  of  nature  as  1  saw  there,  I 
never  saw  before.  The  day  that  I  passed  there  —  gazing  with  un- 
wearied delight  on  the  rocks  of  Meillerie,  the  mountains  of  Savoy, 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and,  above  all,  the  lake  that  rolls  in  the  midst  of 
them  —  is  one  I  shall  never  forget. 

By  the  kindness  of  friends  in  Paris,  and  especially  the  family  of 
Mad.  de  Stael,  1  brought  many  letters  here,  so  that  from  the  evening 
I  arrived  1  have  hardly  been  a  moment  alone.  The  society  is  such 
as  I  most  like ;  much  more  to  my  taste  than  the  gayer  and  more 
witty  circles  in  Paris,  of  which  1  had  a  complete  surfeit 

Almost  every  person  I  know  here  is  an  important  man  in  the 
government  of  their  little  republic,  and  yet,  such  is  the  genius  of 
the  government  and  the  tendency  of  society,  that,  except  Sir  Francis 
d'lvemois,  all  are  men  of  letters.  For  instance.  Prof.  Pictet,  the  worthy 
succeasor  of  Saussure,  Prof.  De  CandoUe,  and  Prof.  Prevost,  the  three 
great  pillars  of  the  University,  are  at  the  same  time  important  mem- 
bers of  the  (Council  of  State.    M.  Favre,  the  richest  man  in  the  city, 

«  This  lady,  known  as  Mad.  Necker  de  Saussure,  published  in  1828  a  work 
in  three  volumea,  called  *'  L'Education  Progressive,  ou  l^de  du  Cours  de  la 
Vie" ;  which  for  wisdom,  delicacy  of  discernment,  and  acute  observation  is 
niperior  to  any  study  of  the  subject  of  the  time. 
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•hows  his  wealth  only  in  his  hospitality,  his  fine  libraiy,  and  the  good 
use  he  makes  of  his  leisure ;  and  what  peihaps  is  an  instance  abso- 
lutely unique  in  the  world,  M.  de  la  Rive,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  state,  and  a  man  of  fortune^  is  a  yery  distinguished  chemist^  and 
actually  gives  lectures  on  the  science  as  sedulously  and  thorong^i^ 
as  if  he  were  earning  his  bread  by  it.  This  is  really  not  an  unfidr 
specimen  of  the  state  of  letters  in  Geneva,  where  they  certainly  form 
the  first  caste  in  society,  and  where  no  man  can  hope  to  distingoiah 
himself  in  private  intercourse,  or  even  in  the  state,  without  being  to  a 
certain  degree  a  literary  or  scientific  man.  A  man  who  is  either  of  these 
needs  nothing  else  to  procure  him  estimation  and  deference.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  another  dty  of  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants 
in  Europe  or  America  of  which  this  could  be  said. 

But  I  foiget  my  stoiy.  Five  days  ago  I  went  to  see  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  great  glacier  of  ChamounL  I  dare  not  attempt  to  tell  you 
what  I  saw  and  felt  in  these  strange  solitudes,  where  the  genins 
and  power  of  ages  and  generations  might  be  wasted  in  vain  to  obHt* 
erate  or  change  the  awfiil  features  of  nature,  or  divert  or  distmb 
her  more  awful  operations.  The  Falls  of  Niagara,  where  one  sea  pre- 
cipitates itself  into  another,  may  surpass  it ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
Niagara,  and  the  Mer  de  Qlace  remains  solitary  in  my  reooUectioiiB 
of  the  stupendous  works  and  movements  of  nature. 

Farewell,  my  dear  father  and  mother,  —  farewell  from  the  beaa- 
tiful  sbores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  ;  from  the  birthplace  of  Rous- 
seau, and  the  tomb  of  Mad.  de  Stael ;  and  what  is  more,  from 
the  country  made  classical  by  the  traces  their  genius  has  everywhere 
left  in  it. 

Day  after  to-morrow,  Brooks  and  I  set  forth  for  Venice  and  Cogs- 
welL 

Dictated,  1854. 

One  of  the  persons  who  was  kindest  to  me  in  Geneva  was  M.  de 
Bonstetten,  of  an  old  Bernese  family  much  valued  in  Switzerland, 
whose  correspondence  with  Gray  the  poet  has  been  published,  and 
who  seemed  to  bring  me  into  relations  with  the  times  of  Gray  and 
those  of  Madame  de  Stael,  to  whose  family  I  owed  my  introduc- 
tion to  him. 

He  was  seventy-two  years  old  at  this  time,  but  very  fond  of  socie^, 
and  mingled  much  with  it  His  appearance  was  very  venerable,  but, 
for  his  age,  his  vivacity  was  remarkable.  Among  his  kindnesses  to 
me,  he  drove  me  one  afternoon  to  see  M  Huber  at  his  country- 
place,  where  he  lived  through  the  year,  and  which  was  prettily  lidd 
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oat  He  was  nearly  geventy  yeais  old, — the  anthor  of  an  extraor- 
dinary TreatiBe  on  the  Economy  of  Bees,  which  was  much  praised 
in  a  long  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview  some  years  before  I  saw 
him.  To  my  fresh  surprise,  I  saw  for  myself,  what  I  had  already 
known,  that  the  man  who  had  written  this  remarkable  work,  pre- 
supposing long-continued  observations,  was  entirely  blind,  and  had 
been  so  when  they  were  made.  In  fact,  all  the  curious  remarks  and 
inferences  involved  in  his  observations  were  founded  on  careful 
researches  which  he  directed  others,  and  particularly  a  fjEivorite  ser- 
vant, to  make ;  so  that  I  looked  upon  his  book  as  a  wonderful  re- 
sult of  acuteness  and  perseverance.  He  was  very  mild  in  his  man- 
ners and  conversation,  sometimes  even  gay.  His  family  consisted  of 
his  wife,  —  who  was  said  to  have  married  him  for  love,  under  some 
difficulties,  —  a  sister,  his  son,  and  his  son's  wife,  with  two  sweet 
grandchildren. 

M.  de  Bonstetten's  visit,  from  his  position  in  society,  seemed  a 
matter  of  consequence  and  pleasure.  After  some  time  of  very  pleas- 
ant conversation,  a  little  granddaughter,  who  seemed  to  have  very 
familiar  ways  with  him,  came  running  in  and  climbed  upon  him, 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  saying, "  Venez  gotiter,  papa," 
led  him  out  to  the  garden,  where  a  simple  collation  had  been  pre- 
pared for  us.  Everything  there  was  adapted  to  his  infirmity: 
threads  were  stretched  at  a  convenient  height,  along  the  pretty  walks, 
to  guide  his  steps  when  he  was  unaccompanied.  He  took  his  part 
in  the  collation  without  awkwardness,  as  if  he  saw  every  one  and 
everything ;  talking  agreeably  all  the  time.  When  it  was  over, 
the  little  girl  led  him  back  to  the  house,  as  if  accustomed  to  the 
service. 

In  talking,  he  spoke  very  low,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  for  any  one 
but  the  person  he  addressed  to  hear  him.  It  seemed  to  me  curious 
that  his  conversation  was  often  on  subjects  connected  with  the  arts, 
and  presupposed  the  use  of  sight ;  and  yet  such  was  his  exact  recol- 
lection or  skill  on  these  subjects,  that,  as  M.  de  Bonstetten  told 
me  to  observe,  there  was  nothing  in  what  M.  Huber  said  which 
would  remind  us  of  his  blindness.  When  we  came  away  he  gave 
me  some  engravings  of  horses  which  he  had  made  in  his  youth, 
and  which  were  singular  because  the  animals  were  represented  in 
unwonted  positions.  We  stayed  until  after  dark,  and  then  M.  de 
Bonstetten  took  me  to  his  own  house,  where  I  sat  with  him  till  a 
late  hour,  talking  of  his  early  life  in  Berne  and  his  acquaintance 
with  Qray. 
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JOIJBNAL. 

September  22.  —  I  left  the  city  of  Calvin^  Bonnet^  BonsBean,  and 
Mad.  de  Stael  this  morning  at  ei^t  o'clock,  with  my  friend  BiookB^ 
who  makes  with  me  the  tour  of  Italy  in  a  post-chaise.  Onr  route  was 
the  famous  Route  of  the  Simplon,  which  conducted  us  once  more  to 
the  beautiful  banks  of  the  lake.  When  I  came  to  Qeneya,  it  was 
on  the  Swiss  side,  with  the  solemn  mountains  of  Savoy  for  my  pros- 
pect ;  in  leaving  it  my  eye  was  delighted  with  the  grace,  and  beauty, 
and  luxuriance  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud. ....  At  St  Qingoulph  we  en- 
tered the  Valais,  and  stopped  to  sleep  at  the  post-house,  directly  on 
the  bank  of  the  lake.  It  was  the  last  time  I  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  give  half  a  day  to  sail- 
ing on  these  beautiful  waters,  which  it  seems  as  if  1  never  could  grow 
weaiy  of  admiring. 

Before  sunrise,  therefore,  we  were  in  a  boat,  and  enjoyed  the  beau- 
tiful scene  of  seeing  its  first  gleams  gild  the  mountains  and  dhsj^aae 
the  mists  about  us.  We  sailed  up  the  Valais  side,  covered  with  sol- 
emn groves  of  chestnuts,  and  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bhone^ 
whose  furious  and  turbid  waters  induced  the  ancients  to  think  it 
rushed  out  from  the  secret  recesses  of  the  earth  and  the  realms  of 
eternal  night 

After  tracing  the  scenes  described  by  Bousseau,  and  going  over  the 
Castle  of  Chillon,  we  crossed  the  lake  to  St  Gingoulph,  and  took 
horses  in  sad  earnest  to  leave  it ... . 

September  24.  —  As  it  is  our  intention  to  go  up  the  St  Bernard) 
and  as  the  weather  is  not  good,  we  have  spent  the  whole  day  at  Mar- 
tigny.  This  has  given  me  a  little  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of 
the  Valais. 

September  26. — We  have  had  two  superb  days  to  go  to  the  top  of 
St  Bernard.  Yesterday  morning  we  set  out  at  seven  o'clock  on 
mules,  with  a  guide,  but  our  much  surer  guide  was  the  Dranse^  a 
little  stream  rising  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  near  the  con- 
vent and  flailing  into  the  Rhone  near  Martigny.  The  road  was  very 
interesting.  On  one  side  it  is  overhung  by  rude  and  menacing  rocks ; 
on  the  other  it  sinks  into  precipices  which  the  imagination  hardly  darea 
to  measure. ....  One  league  before  reaching  the  summit  the  pinea 
and  larches,  which  had  for  some  time  been  growing  shorter  and  rarer, 
forsook  us,  and  finally  on  the  top  (8,074  feet)  we  found  only  a 
few  starved  and  sickly  mosses,  bare  and  bleak  rocks,  and  eternal 
snow.    The  effect  on  human  life  was  no  less  obvious. ....  The  shep- 
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herds,  in  particular,  whom  we  met  occaeionallj  above  all  human 

habitation,  were  deplorable  beings,  who  reminded  me  distinctlj  and 

repeatedly  of  the  *^  homines  intonsi  et  iuculti,''  with  whom  Livy  has 

peopled  these  savage  solitudes  ;  while  the  poor  monks  living  on  the 

barren  summits, 

'*  Divisque  propinquas 

Rupes," 

as  Silius  Italicus  calls  them,  are  only  a  dozen  in  number,  and  none 
of  them  over  thirty  years  old ;  since,  after  that  age,  the  constitution  is 
no  longer  able  to  resist  the  rigors  of  the  eternal  winter.  The  prior, 
to  whom  I  had  letters  from  Prof.  Pictet,  received  us  with  great 
civility.  As  it  was  not  sunset,  he  carried  us  out  to  see  the  grounds  of 
the  convent  It  stands  on  the  highest  part  of  the  passage,  but  still 
in  a  sort  of  valley,  between  mountains  two  or  three  thousand  feet 
higher  than  itself,  whose  summits  are  bright  with  eternal  snows. 
Near  it  is  a  little  lake,  said  to  be  about  thirty  feet  deep,  and  on  its 
borders,  under  the  shelter  of  its  high,  rocky  banks,  the  monks  have 
placed  some  earth  that  they  have  brought  up  the  mountain  ....  and 
in  the  months  of  September  and  August  they  are  able,  with  great 

care  and  difficulty,  to  raise  a  little  lettuce  and  spinach On  the 

very  summit  of  the  road  winds  a  brook,  with  a  stone  laid  across  it, 
divided  by  a  line  in  the  centre,  and  marked  on  each  side  with  the 
aims  of  Savoy  and  the  Valais ;  it  is  the  boundary  between  the  two 
powers,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  found  myself  on  Italian  ground,  and 
could  not  choose  but  exclaim,  with  the  son  of  ^neas, ''  Italiam,  Itali- 
am  ! "  for  I  seemed  at  once  to  have  reached  another  of  the  great  limits 
and  objects  of  my  pilgrimage.  .... 

We  supped  with  the  monks,  ten  in  number,  —  all  young,  all  talka- 
tive, civil,  and  gay.  They  gave  us  a  very  good  table  and  excellent 
wines ;  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  they  should  live  well  here  in 
Older  to  have  the  strength  necessary  to  resist  the  climate.  ....  In  the 
morning  we  were  waked  between  five  and  six  by  the  bell  that  sum- 
moned the  monks  to  their  devotions.  I  rose  and  went  to  the  chapel. 
It  was  a  very  cold  morning,  and  their  voices,  even  as  they  chanted 
mass,  seemed  to  chill  me.  ....  After  mass  we  breakfasted  with  the 
prior  alone.  Our  conversation  turned  on  the  antiquities  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  passages  that  have  been  made  over  it  down  to  the  times 
of  Bonaparte.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  its  being  the  place  where 
Hannibal  crossed,  and  alleged  a  tradition,  and  some  inscriptions  found 
on  the  mountain  to  Jovi  PaBunino,  which  he  showed  us,  in  proof  of 
Carthaginian  origin.    All  this,  however,  barely  proves  the  existence 
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of  this  opinion  in  the  time  of  Angastais,  etc,  which  JAvy  knew  alao, 
but  did  not  credit  The  kind-hearted  little  prior  did  not  seem,  to 
know  much  aboat  the  passage  in  the  Roman  historian,  and  I  did 
not  tell  him  of  it,  though  I  had  the  book  with  me. 

After  breakfast,  the  last  honors  of  the  establishment  were  done  to- 
wards us  hj  carrying  us  through  the  building  and  opening  to  us  the 
little  collections  in  mineralogy  and  natural  hiitoiy,  and  a  few  inter- 
esting inscriptions  and  antiquities  found  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter.  When  this  was  finally  over,  the  prior  accompanied  us  a 
little  way  down  the  mountain,  and  left  us  full  of  gratitude  for  his 
kindness,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  benevolent  utility  of  this 
remarkable  institution,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  exertiooB  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Augustine  monks  who  conduct  it* 

S^tember  27.  —  Between  Brigg  and  Domo  d'Ossola,  we  have  to- 
day crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Simplon,  —  a  most  astonishing  proof  of 
the  power  of  man. ....  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  this  mag- 
nificent work,  which,  for  twenty  miles  together,  is  as  perfect  as  a 
gentleman's  avenue;  of  the  difficulties  the  engineers  were  obliged 
to  encounter,  which,  even  after  success,  seem  insuperable ;  or  the 
terrors  of  the  scenery,  which  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  awful  de* 

scriptions  in  Dante's  Inferno We  were  eight  hours  in  asoending^ 

and  four  and  a  half  in  the  descent 

Septefmber  29.  —  On  going  a  little  about  Domo  d'Ossola  this  morn- 
ing, —  which  is  a  neat  little  town,  —  I  found  that  not  only  the  ft1imftfa»^ 
but  the  architecture,  had  changed.  While  coming  down  the  moun- 
tains, I  observed  the  '^  refuges  "  built  on  their  sides,  to  serve  as  a  shel- 
ter to  travellers,  were  more  appropriate  in  their  forms  and  orna- 
ments than  the  same  buildings  on  the  other  side  ;  but  I  attributed  it 
to  accident  Now,  however,  I  see  that  it  is  the  influence  of  the  Ro- 
man arts  and  their  remains,  felt  even  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  Alps,  but 
extending  apparently  no  further. 

Our  road  to-day  was  still  in  a  valley  of  the  Alps The  culti- 
vation was  fine  and  the  crops  abimdant  All  nature,  indeed,  had  a 
gayer  aspect  than  we  had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  I 
thought  that  I  recognized  beauties  which  Virgil  boasted  when  Italj 
was  mistress  of  the  world,  and  which  Filicaja  lamented  when  thej 

*  Last  year  ten  of  the  monks  and  two  servants  were  overwhelmed  by  an 
avalanche,  while  guiding  some  travellers  to  the  hospice,  and  all  perished.  Aa 
we  descended  the  mountain  we  went  a  little  out  of  our  way  to  see  a  bridge  and 
an  avalanche  which  exactly  corresponded  to  the  description  of  one  in  Strabo.  — 
Note  hy  Mr,  Ticknor. 
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had  become  only  a  temptation  to  violence  which  she  could  no  longer 
resifit.  Among  other  things,  I  observed  that  the  miUet,  —  the  po- 
tato of  the  ancients,  —  which  Strabo  says  grew  abundantly  here,  is 
no  less  abundant  now ;  and  that  the  vine  is  wedded  to  the  elm  as  in 
the  days  of  Horace,  and  passes  from  tree  to  tree  in  gracefiQ  festoons 
as  when  Milton  crossed  the  same  plains  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  If,  amidst  these  more  classical  fields,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  in 
Europe  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com,  the  recollections  it  awakened 
of  homely  happiness  were  not  discordant  from  the  feelings  with  which 
they  were  associated,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  seen  few  things 
since  I  left  that  home  which  have  given  me  more  heartfelt  pleasure. 

Milan,  October  1.  —  We  again  commenced  our  journey  early  this 
morning,  and  when  the  sun  rose  found  ourselves  for  the  first  time  in 
the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy,  where  no  mountains  bounded  the  hori- 
lon. ....  We  were  still  accompanied  by  the  mirth  and  frolics  of  the 
vintage  till,  after  passing  through  a  great  number  of  villages,  we  en- 
tered Milan.  .... 

In  the  evening  I  presented  my  letters  to  the  Marquis,  or  Abbate,  de 
Bieme,  a  man  of  talents  and  learning,  and  son  of  one  of  the  richest 
noblemen  in  Italy,  who,  in  the  times  of  French  domination,  was 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  now  lives  in  Turin,  in  the  confidence 
and  favor  of  the  King  of  Savoy. 

Xhe  son,  to  whom  I  was  presented,  is  nearly  forty  I  should  think, 
and  converses  remarkably  well,  with  taste  and  wit.  He  was  formerly 
grand  almoner  to  the  court,  —  a  place,  I  suspect,  to  which  his  religion 
did  not  promote  him ;  and,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  no  friend  to 
the  French  usurpation,  he  abhors  Austria,  and  has  refused  all  offers 
to  come  into  the  government  He  carried  me  immediately  to  his  box 
in  the  great  theatre  Delia  Scila ;  for  here  everybody  goes  every  even- 
ing to  the  play,  and  what  society  there  is is  at  this  great  ex- 
change and  lounge. 

October  7.  —  The  Marquis  de  Breme,  whose  kindness  has  been  such 
that  he  has  hardly  left  me  an  unoccupied  hour  since  I  have  been 
in  the  city,  proposed  to  me  last  evening,  if  I  would  stay  to-day,  to 
show  me  some  curious  things  in  the  environs,  that  strangers  are  not 
generally  permitted  to  see.  This  morning,  therefore,  we  set  off  with 
a  little  party  he  had  collected,  consisting  of  Count  Confalonieri,*  a 
young  man  of  much  culture,  who  has  travelled  Europe  quite  over; 

♦  The  name  of  this  accomplished  yonng  nobleman  afterwards  became  widely 
known,  and  acquired  a  melancholy  interest  from  his  long  imprisonment  in  the 
fortras  of  Spielberg. 

X 
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Boigieri,  one  of  a  few  literaiy  hopes  of  Italy,  who,  as  well  as  CoidBtr 
lonieri,  has  often  been  with  ns  in  our  excursions  before ;  and  a  Rus- 
sian general  ....  The  whole  drive  was  about  thirty-five  miles; 
we  reached  Milan  at  eight  o'clock,  and  we  all  dined  very  happily  with 
the  Marquis. 

Placsntia,  October  9.  —  While  waiting  for  our  supper  last  nighty 
—  which  we  were  obliged  to  wait  for  a  long  time,  as  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  throne  of  Sardinia  lodged  at  the  same  inn,  —  I  amused  myself 
with  looking  out,  in  the  two  great  Roman  historians,  all  the  notices  I 
could  find  of  this  little  dty.  They  were  not  very  interesting,  but 
somewhat  curious.  It  was  founded  by  a  Roman  colony,  about  a.  tr. 
534,  and  seems  to  have  been  so  well  built  and  fortified — probably 
because  it  was  a  frontier  town  —  as  to  serve  for  shelter  to  the  Ro- 
mans, etc,  etc 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Ticknor  occupied  himself  in  each  dty  as 
he  advanced,  giving  many  curious  facts.  Few  travellera  in 
these  days  care  for  such  details  and  this  kind  of  knowledge,  and 
those  who  do  find  enough  of  them  in  their  guide-books.  These 
proofs  of  faithful  search  for  knowledge  are,  therefore,  not  given. 

October  15.  —  Early  this  morning,  and  still  with  the  finest  weather, 

we  continued  our  journey At  length  we  arrived  at  Fusina, 

and  saw  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  with  her  attendant  ides,  rising 
like  an  exhalation  from  the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  deep.  It  was  a 
beautiful  spectacle,  perfectly  singular  in  its  kind,  and  indescribable, 
and  was  so  much  the  more  touching  to  my  feelings,  as  I  now  first 
saw  the  ocean  after  an  exile  from  it  of  above  two  years.  .... 

The  approach  to  Venice  is  striking  and  beautifuL  The  city  is 
built,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  and  seems,  at  the  first 
glance,  just  sinking  into  the  deep  waters.  But  on  entering  it,  feelings 
very  different  take  possession  of  you.  You  have  left  behind  you  the 
traces  of  vegetation ;  the  animal  creation  seems  to  have  forsaken  you ; 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  without  its  accustomed  bustle 
and  animation.  ....  Everything  is  strange,  and  everything  seems 
uncertain ;  the  very  passage-ways  are  dark  and  narrow,  and  the  massy 
architecture  of  the  houses,  ending  in  the  water,  seems  to  have  no 
foundation 

October  16.  —  Over  its  [St.  Mark's]  pronaon  stand  the  four  famous 
bronze  horses,  which  must  always  be  numbered  among  the  finest  re- 
mains of  antiquity.    Their  early  history  is  uncertain,  and  has  lately 
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been  diBputed  with  much  warmth,  and  with  a  waste  of  obscure  learn- 
ing, by  Count  Cicognara,  President  of  the  Academy  of  Venice,  Schle- 
gel,  Mustoxidis,  a  native  of  Corcyia  and  a  member  of  the  French  In- 
stitute, and  Dandolo,  a  young  Venetian  patrician  of  talent  and  acute- 
ness.  Six  pamphlets  have  been  published,  and  the  war  is  not  at  an 
end.  The  question  is,  whether  these  four  horses  were  a  part  of  the 
Roman  plunder  of  Qreece,  and,  after  having  been  placed  by  Nero 
on  his  arch  at  Rome,  were  transported  by  Constantine  to  ornament 
his  new  city,  or  whether  they  were  originally  of  Chios,  and,  without 
having  ever  seen  Athens  or  Rome,  were  brought  in  the  fifth  centuiy, 
under  Theodosius  the  younger,  to  Constantinople.  It  is  a  question 
that  can  never  be  decided,  but  it  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact, 
that  the  young  Dandolo,  who  has  shown  both  learning  and  modesty 
in  this  controversy,  is  the  direct  lineal  descendant  of  the  blind  old 
Doge  of  the  same  name,  who  in  1204  was  the  first  to  mount  the  breach 
at  Constantinople,  and,  after  having  refused  the  Empire  of  the  East, 
and  placed  Baldwin  on  the  throne,  brought  these  very  horses  as  the 

trophy  of  his  country's  triumph It  is  not  a  little  singular  that 

the  father  of  this  young  man  is  the  very  man  who,  with  fallen  for- 
tunes and  proud  blood,  is  appointed  conmiander  of  the  arsenal,  and  is 
obliged  every  day  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  glory  his  lathers  founded. 

October  17.  —  At  the  Academy  of  Arts  we  enjoyed  an  unexpected 
pleasure.  It  is  in  the  former  Convent  della  Carita,  famous  from  the 
drcomstance  that  Alexander  III.,  escaping  from  the  fury  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick,  lived  here  a  long  time  incognito.    A  part  of  it  is  by 

Pftlladio,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  his  works In  this  convent, 

now  made  into  halls  for  the  purpose,  are  collecting  and  collected  from 
Paris, ....  and  from  churches  where  they  have  slept  in  forgetfiilness, 
the  great  works  of  the  Venetian  school  Two  commanded  my  admi- 
ration, and  dimmed  the  splendor  of  the  rest, — one  is  Tintoretto's  mas- 
terpiece, the  miraculous  liberation,  by  St  Mark,  of  a  slave  con- 
demned to  death ; ....  all  is  as  confused  as  his  wild  genius  could  have 
devised,  and  yet  it  all  centres  on  the  one  object,  and  the  whole  piece  is 
as  living  as  if  the  fact  were  passing  before  you.  The  other  picture  is 
a  magnificent  Assumption,  by  Titian,  now,  as  it  were,  first  produced  to 

the  world All  that  is  known  of  it  is  that  it  was  extremely 

admired  while  in  his  possession,  that  it  was  put  up  in  its  place  [the 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  Gloriosa]  in  a  cross  light, ....  and  that  the 
three  centuries  of  tapers  that  piety  has  burned  under  it,  and  of  incense 
it  has  ofiered  up  to  it,  had  so  completely  incrusted  it  with  a  coat  of 
black  varnish,  that  in  the  best  and  strongest  light  not  a  feature  of  the 
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original  work  could  be  properly  distingiiiahcxi.  ....  On  caiefdlly 
cleaning  it,  the  picture  was  found  perfect,  after  three  months'  labor, 
for  the  smoke  had  preserved  it ;  and  on  the  10th  of  August  last  (1817) 
it  was  first  opened  to  the  public.  It  is  the  finest  picture,  I  suppose, 
that  I  have  jet  seen  in  Europe,  excepting  the  Madonna  of  Baphael  at 

Dresden This  immense  picture  with  its  various  subjects  and 

groups  becomes  one  work,  and  seems  united  in  all  its  parts,  as  if  the 
artist  had  breathed  it  upon  the  canvas  by  a  simple  volition  of  his 
genius.  After  standing  before  it  above  an  hour,  I  knew  not  which 
most  to  admire, —  the  poetical  sublimity  of  the  invention,  or  the  bold- 
ness of  the  execution,  and  that  magic  and  transparency  of  coloring  in 
which  Titian  has  no  rivaL 

October  19.  —  As  in  all  the  Italian  cities,  so  in  Venice,  there  is 
little  society,  and  the  persons  I  have  known  who  have  lived  there, 
such  as  Botta,  De  Breme,  the  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  etc,  have  all  told 
me  it  was  to  be  seen  best  at  Count  Cicognara's.  To  him,  therefore, 
they  gave  me  letters,  and  I  have  found  their  predictions  justified, 
and  his  acquaintance  sufficient  for  my  purposes,  and  for  all  the  time 
I  could  give  to  society.  He  is  a  nobleman  of  fortune.  President  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  author  of  several  considerable  works, 
particularly  a  History  of  Modem  Sculpture,  —  beginning  at  the  third 
.eentury,  where  Winckelmann  leaves  it,  —  in  three  folio  volumes,  of 
■which  the  last  ib  now  in  the  press.  He  is  about  fifty  years  old,  has  a 
pleasant  family,  a  wife  accomplished  and  still  beautiful,  and  assembles 
at  his  house  the  elegant,  cultivated  society  there  is  in  the  city.  Tea- 
teiday  I  dined  with  him,  and  every  evening  since  I  have  been  here  I 
have  passed  in  his  coterie ;  for  I  find  that  when  you  once  go  to  a  party 
of  this  sort  in  Italy,  it  is  expected  you  should  continue  your  visits, 
if  you  fike,  as  regularly  as  if  you  went  to  the  opera, — which  so  many 
never  miss.  This,  however,  is  no  disagreeable  circumstance  to  a 
stranger,  «nd  at  his  house  —  with  Dandolo  and  several  other  of  the 
patricians,  and  a  few  men  of  letters  —  I  have  passed  my  evenings  as 
pleasantly  as  I  did  at  Milan,  with  De  Breme  and  Count  ConfalonieiL 

Oetcher  90.  —  This  morning,  like  Portia's  messenger,  we  passed 

"  With  imagined  speed 
Unto  the  tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice '*; 

embarked  on  the  lagoon,  and  looked  back  for  the  last  time  on 
Venice,  which  seems  from  the  opposite  shore  to  dance  like  a  fidiy 
creation  on  the  undulations  of  the  ocean. 
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....  At  the  little  village  of  Miia,  on  the  Brenta,  and  about  four- 
teen miles  from  Yenicey  we  came  to  the  villa  now  occupied  by  Lord 
Byron,  and,  still  feeling  curious  to  see  him,  I  went  in.  It  was  eleven 
o'clock,  but  he  was  not  yet  up,  and  the  servant  showed  me  into  a 
room  where  I  found  a  lively,  intelligent  gentleman,  whom  1  recog- 
nized to  be  Hobhouse ;  who,  after  a  youth  of  dissipation,  has  now  be- 
come a  severe  student  His  conversation  is  animated,  acute^  and 
sometimes  earnest,  but  oftener  witty 

In  a  short  time  Lord  Byron  came  in,  looking  exactly  as  he  did  in 
London  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  In  conversation  he  was  more 
lively  and  various,  and  came  nearer  to  what  a  stranger  might  expect 
from  him,  but  still  he  did  not  attain  it ;  for  I  have  never  heard  him 
make  one  extraordinary  or  original  observation,  though  I  have  heard 
him  make  many  that  were  singular  and  extravagant. 

He  told  me  incidentally  that  M.  G-.  Lewis  once  translated  Goethe's 
Faust  to  him  extemporaneously,  and  this  accounts  for  the  resem- 
blance between  that  poem  and  Manfred,  which  I  could  not  before 
account  for,  as  I  was  aware  that  he  did  not  know  German.  His  red- 
dence  in  Italy,  he  said,  had  given  him  great  pleasure  ;  and  spoke  of 
the  comparatively  small  value  of  his  travels  in  Greece,  which^  he  said, 
contained  not  the  sixth  part  of  its  attractions.  Mr.  Hobhouse  had 
already  told  me  of  a  plan  formed  by  himself  and  Lord  Byron  to  go 
to  the  United  States,  about  a  year  hence,  if  he  (Hobhouse)  should  not 
get  into  Parliament ;  of  which  I  imagine  there  may  be  some  chance ; 
but  Lord  Byron's  views  were  evidently  very  different  from  his,  and  I 
know  not  how  their  plans  could  be  reconciled.  Hobhouse,  who  is  a 
true  politician,  talked  only  of  seeing  a  people  whose  character  and 
institutions  are  still  in  the  freshness  of  youth ;  while  Lord  Byron, 
who  has  nothing  of  this  but  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  a  partisan, 
was  evidently  thinking  only  of  seeing  our  Indians  and  our  forests ; 
of  standing  in  the  spray  of  Niagara ;  even  of  climbing  the  Andes, 
and  ascending  the  Oronoco.  They  are  now  in  all  respects  so  differ- 
ent that  I  hardly  think  they  will  ever  undertake  the  expedition. 

When  I  happened  to  tell  Lord  Byron  that  Goethe  had  many  per- 
sonal enemies  in  Germany,  he  expressed  a  kind  of  interest  to  know 
more  about,  it  that  looked  extremely  like  Shy  lock's  satisfEuition  that 
^  other  men  have  ill  luck  too" ;  and  when  I  added  the  story  of  the 
translation  of  the  whole  of  a  very  unfair  Edinburgh  review  into  Ger- 
man, direcUy  under  Goethe's  nose  at  Jena,  Byron  discovered  at  first 
a  singular  eagerness  to  hear  it,  and  then,  suddenly  checking  himself. 
Mid,  as  if  half  in  earnest,  though  still  laughing,  '^  And  yet  I  doat 
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know  what  eympathy  I  can  have  with  Gk)ethey  onleBB  it  be  that  of  an 
injured  author."  This  was  the  tnith,  but  it  waa  evidentlj  a  little 
moie  than  sympathy  he  felt 

In  the  whole  I  stayed  an  hour  and  a  half  with  them,  and  hand  By- 
ron asked  me  to  spend  some  days,  —  an  invitation  1,  of  coune,  lelt  no 
inclination  to  accept,  in  his  present  dicumstances ;  and  when  I  came 
away  he  left  me  at  his  gate,  saying  he  should  see  me  in  America  in 
a  couple  of  years. 

Bologna,  October  24.  —  Of  the  society  of  Bologna  I  can  have,  of 
course,  no  right  to  speak ;  but  the  two  evenings  I  have  been  heie  I 
have  spent  happily,  and  among  as  cultivated  and  elegant  pencma 
as  any  I  have  met  in  Italy.  My  introductions  were  to  but  two 
houses  :  to  the  Abbd  Mezzofanti,  who  is  absent, ....  and  to  Mad. 
Martinetti.  To  her  I  owe  two  very  happy  evenings,  which  I  shall 
always  remember  with  grateful  pleasure.  Count  Cicognaxa  gave 
me  a  letter  to  her,  and  she  immediately  told  me  that  her  hooae, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  Bologna,  would  be  open  to  me 
eveiy  evening.  She  is  still  young,  not  above  thirty,  I  should  think, 
veiy  beautiful,  with  uncommonly  sweet  and  engaging  manners  and 
talents,  which  make  her  at  once  the  centre  of  literary  and  f^l^gant 
society  in  Bologna,  and  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Montiy  Ca- 
nova.  Brougham,  and  many  others  of  the  first  men  of  the  times  we 
live  in.  Last  evening  there  were  few  persons  at  her  coterie.  Only  two 
or  three  men  of  letters,  a  young  Greek  from  Corcyra,  a  Count  Mar- 
chetti  and  his  pretty  wife,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  a  few  otheis.  The 
conversation  was  chiefly  literary,  and  so  adroitly  managed  by  Mad. 
Martinetti  as  to  make  it  general,  but  as  two  of  the  persons  present 
were  strangers  it  began  to  fail  at  last,  and  she  resorted  to  the 
very  games  we  play  in  America  to  keep  it  up,  and  with  her  wit  and 
talent  kept  us  amused  till  after  midnight. 

This  evening  it  was  a  more  splendid  meeting,  though  still  quite  in- 
formal. She  gave  a  concert,  at  which  were  present  all  the  guests  of 
the  last  evening,  many  of  the  Bolognese  nobility.  Prince  Heroo- 
lani  and  his  family,  the  Cardinal  Legate,  who  is  Governor  of  the 
Province,  etc,  etc  M.  Martinetti,  who  was  in  the  country  yesterday, 
was  likewise  there,  and  I  found  him  a  well-informed,  pleasant  man ; 
but  still  he  was  not  the  charm  that  made  his  house  the  pleasantest  in 
the  city.  The  Cardinal  is  about  sixty,  as  much  a  man  of  the  world 
as  I  have  seen.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  talk  to  me  of  America, 
and  showed  rather  a  surprising  ignorance  on  the  subject ;  though  when 
I  put  him  upon  singers  and  operas,  he  was  as  much  at  home  as  a  horse 
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in  his  milL  All  these  personages  went  away  before  midnight,  and 
then  those  of  ns  who  came  to  see  Mad.  Martinetti  for  her  own  sake, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  her  music,  enjoyed  a  conversation  which  last- 
ed till  one  o'clock,  and  made  me  regret  more  than  ever  that  it  is  the 
last  which  1  shall  have  with  her  and  her  polished  and  cultivated 
friends. 

Ancx)NA,  October  28.  —  We  had  caught  several  glimpses  of  the 
glories  of  the  Adriatic  yesterday ;  and  to-day,  after  passing  through 
Pesaro,  descended  absolutely  upon  its  beach,  which  we  hardly  left  a 
moment  for  above  thirty  miles  until  we  arrived  at  Ancona.  The 
heavens  were  not  dimmed  by  a  single  doud ;  the  long  surge  of  the 
ocean  came  rolling  up,  and  broke  in  foam  at  our  feet,  as  it  does  on  the 
beach  at  Nahant ;  the  Apennines  rose  majestically  on  our  right,  and 
the  little  interval  between  was  covered  with  the  gayest  and  most  lux- 
uriant vegetation.  It  was  a  union  of  the  grandeur  of  mountain 
scenery  and  the  simple  sublimity  of  the  ocean  with  the  calm  and 
gentle  beauty  of  an  agricultural  landscape  such  as  I  had  never  seen 
before,  and  it  had  a  charm  and  magic  in  it  all  its  own  which  I  can 
never  forget.  ....  I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  the  churches,  the 
Exchange,  the  superb  view  of  the  town.  ....  They  are  all  worth 
seeing ;  but  the  population  of  the  city  —  its  beautiful  women,  its  busy, 
spirited  citizens,  the  Jews,  the  grave  Turks,  and  Persians,  and  lively 
Greeks  that  throng  its  narrow,  inconvenient  streets  —  are  more  inter- 
esting, and  amused  me  until  it  was  so  dark  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
my  lodging. 

LoRETTO,  October  29.  —  We  went,  of  course,  to  see  the  Spezieria,  or 
apothecary's  shop  of  the  Holy  House,  which  was  originally  founded 
to  afford  medicines  unpaid  to  the  poor  pilgrims  who  resorted  to  the 
shrine,  and  still  offers  them  to  the  few  who  claim  its  benevolence. 
Among  the  founders  of  this  institution  were  some  of  the  Dukes  of 
Urbino ;  and  three  hundred  pots,  vases,  etc,  to  contain  the  medicines, 
all  beautifully  painted,  and  passing  in  the  l^nds  of  Loretto  for  the 
works  of  Raphael,  were  among  their  presents,  and  are  the  objects  that 
chiefly  bring  visitors  to  the  apothecary's  shop.  The  truth  of  the 
case  is  as  follows.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  an  ordinary 
kind  of  ware  resembling  porcelain  was  made  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Urbino,  and  about  a.  d.  1300  it  is  known  that  it  was  still  made 
there,  of  a  coarse  quality  indeed,  but  rare  and  curious,  as  genuine 
porcelain  was  not  yet  known  in  Europe.  In  1460  to  1500,  it  grew 
finer,  and  the  specimens  that  remain  of  that  period  are  called  mezza 
mtyoliccL    After  1500  it  improved  still  DEurther,  and  is  called  fina, 
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and  from  1530  to  1560  it  was  at  its  greatest  perfectLoOy  but  after  that 
it  fell  from,  I  presume,  the  competition  with  Chinese  poroelain. 

Daring  its  best  dajs  good  artists  were  employed  to  paint  it|  whose 
ciphers  are  still  recognized ;  bat  the  fable  that  Ri^>hael  ever  wron^t 
on  it  arose  from  two  singalar  dicamstances  :  first,  that  Qoido  Baldo 
II.  (Sforza)  in  1538  bought  a  laige  number  of  Baphael's  aketches^ 
some  of  which  he  had  used,  though  with  alterations,  on  the  Stanie^ 
Loggia,  etc ;  and  these  sketches  being  copied  upon  the  mijoliea  bj 
other  artists,  and  yet  not  coinciding  with  Baphael's  works  entixely, 
were  naturally  supposed  to  be  his  by  superficial  inquirers ;  and  seoondty, 
that  among  the  painters  on  this  ware,  tliere  was  a  certain  Raphael 
CoUe,  whose  name  was  easily  confounded  with  that  of  the  most 
famous  of  painters. 

The  collection  at  Loretto  is  the  best  extant  of  all  this  kind  of  waie^ 
and  is  beautiful  and  curious.  The  subjects  are  taken  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  the  Roman  Histoiy,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
the  colors  are  fresh  and  fair,  and  the  execution  so  fine  that  Christina 
of  Sweden  offered  to  replace  them  with  silver  jars  of  equal  weig|it| — 
and  they  are  thick  and  heavy,  —  but  was  refused. 

After  a  long  and  careful  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Caxo- 
pagna  from  the  earliest  times,  and  of  the  speculatioiiB  as  to  the 
causes  of  its  unhealtbiness,  Mr.  Ticknor  says  :  — 

The  present  situation  is  that  of  a  boundless  waste,  over  which  the 
eye  wanders  without  finding  any  other  horizon  than  that  formed  by  the 
gentle  undulations  which  everywhere  break  it,  without  relievihg  its 
solemn  monotony.  Nothing  can  be  more  heart-rending  than  the  con- 
trast which  the  immediate  and  the  present  here  form  with  the  rec- 
ollections of  the  past,  gilded  as  they  are  by  the  feelings  and  the  fiancy. 
Here  lived  the  brave  and  hardy  tribes  of  the  Albans,  the  Fidenates, 
and  the  Coriolani;  here  were  the  thirty-four  famous  cities,  of  which 
every  trace  was  loet  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny;  here  was  the  crowd 
of  population  that  foxmd  no  place  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  here  was  the  splendor  of  the  Empire,  when  Honorius,  from  the 
magnificence  of  the  buildings  and  monimients,  seemed  to  be  at  the  en- 
trance of  Rome  when  he  was  still  fifty  miles  from  its  gates ;  and,  finall j, 
here  resided  the  strength  and  rose  the  cantles  of  the  proud  barbarism  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  contest  remained  so  long  doubtful  between 
the  ecclesiastical  usurpation  within  the  city  and  the  rude  chieftains 
without.    HoBc  tunc  nomina  erant,  nunc  aunt  sine  nomine  eampi. 

I  cannot  express  the  secret  sinking  of  the  heart,  I  would  not  ao- 
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knowledge  and  could  not  control,  which  I  felt  in  passing  so  many 
horns  over  this  dreary  waste,  —  these  lugentes  campi,  so  different  from 
all  the  deserts  nature  has  elsewhere  left  or  created.  The  heavens  are 
of  such  an  undisturbed  and  transparent  blue,  the  sun  shines  with  sa 
pure  and  white  a  light,  the  wind  blows  with  such  soft  and  exhilarat* 
ing  freshness,  and  the  vegetation  is  so  rich,  so  wantonly  luxuriant, 
that  it  seems  as  if  nature  were  wooing  man  to  cultivation.  ....  But 
when  you  recollect  that  this  serene  sky  and  brilliant  sun ....  serve  only 
to  develop  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  that  this  air  which 
breathes  so  gently  is  as  fatal  as  it  is  balmy,  and  when  you  look  more 
narrowly  at  the  luxuriant  vegetation  and  find  it  composed  only  of 
groes  and  lazy  weeds,  such  as  may  be  fitly  nourished  by  vapors  like 
these,  —  when  your  eye  wanders  over  this  strange  solitude,  and  meets 
only  an  occasional  ruin, ....  or  at  most,  a  few  miserable  shepherds, 
hardly  more  civilized  than  Tartars,  decrepit  in  youth,  pale,  haggard, 
livid, ....  it  is  then  you  feel  all  the  horror  of  the  situation. 

November  1.  —  In  the  midst  of  this  mysterious  desolation,  only  ten 
miles  from  Rome,  we  were  stopped  for  the  night  for  want  of  horses,  and 
enjoyed  the  tantalizing  pleasure  of  seeing  the  evening  sim  reflected  in 
loDg  lines  of  fading  light  from  the  dome  of  St  Peter's  and  the  tomb  oi 
Hadrian,  which  we  could  just  diBtinguish  in  the  distant  horizon. .... 

November  2. —  This  morning  we  were  already  on  the  road  when  the 
same  sun  appeared  again,  in  the  cloudless  splendor  of  an  Italian  sky, 
from  behind  the  hiUs  of  TivolL  ....  Turning  suddenly  round  a 
projecting  height, ....  Rome,  with  its  seven  hiUs,  and  all  its  towers 
and  turrets  and  pinnacles,  with  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo  and  the 
cupola  of  St  Pet^s,  —  Rome,  in  all  the  splendor  of  the  Eternal  City, 
boxsts  at  once  upon  us. 

To  Charles  S.  Dayeib. 

Bomb,  November  19,  1817. 

....  What  can  I  say  to  you  that  will  not  disappoint  the  expecta* 
tions  that  my  date  excites  ?  for  it  is  not  enough  to  tell  you  I  have 
enjoyed  myself  more  in  Italy  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that 
Home  is  worth  all  the  other  cities  in  the  world,  unless  I  add  some 
distinct  account  of  my  pleasures, ....  so  that  you  can  in  some  sort 
share  them  with  me.  One  of  the  great  pleasures  in  Rome  is  certainly 
that  of  going  out  to  see  its  churches,  palaces,  and  ruins  in  the  evening 
and  by  moonlight  Last  evening  there  was  a  splendid  moon,  and  not 
a  doud  in  the  whole  heavens.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation, 
though  I  had  already  yielded  to  it  so  often  before,  and  I  set  out  on  a 
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long  couise. ....  The  first  place  where  I  stopped  was  oa  the  Bridge 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  beautiful  statues  of  the  angels  seemed  ethereal 
beings  indeed,  seen  in  this  almost  pietematural  light  The  moon  was 
reflected  fuU  and  bright  from  the  Tiber. ....  The  whole  of  this  scene, 
which  teUs  so  long  a  tale  to  the  feelings,  was  sleeping  in  «ilen«i^ 
except  when  at  rare  intervals  a  passenger  passed  the  bridge,  or  a 
poor,  blind  beggar  chanted  his  prayers  for  the  souls  in  Purgatoiy. 

I  passed  on,  crossed  the  river,  and  a  moment  afterwards  St.  Peter's 
rose  like  an  exhalation.  The  effect  of  its  exterior  is  incomparably 
greater  by  night  than  by  day.  In  the  magical  and  indefinite  li^^ 
of  the  moon,  you  see  nothing  but  the  general  outline  and  grand  pro- 
portions of  the  facade,  without  any  of  the  details  that  distract  you  in 
the  day ;  the  dome  is  more  solemn,  suspended  as  it  seems  to  be  in 
the  very  depths  of  the  heavens,  and  the  colonnades,  which  are  always 
so  bewitchingly  beautiful,  are  tenfold  more  so  broken  and  checkered 
with  bold  masses  of  light  and  shade ;  while  the  solemn  silence,  unin- 
terrupted by  a  solitary  human  tread,  and,  if  I  may  venture  the  phrase, 
only  made  audible  to  the  feelings  by  the  rushing  of  the  two  fountains 
that  never  rest,  gives  an  unreal  air  to  it  all,  and  makes  the  whole 
scene  that  is  spread  around  you  show  like  a  mysterious  and  gloriooa 
apparition.  Crossing  the  bridge, ....  I  passed  on  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  city, ....  and  found  myself  before  the  solemn  mag- 
nificence of  the  Coliseum.  The  long  streams  of  light,  which  came 
reflected  from  those  parts  of  its  awful  ruin  where  the  moon  fell  or 
pierced  the  unalleviated  darkness  that  covered  the  rest, ....  eveiy 
pillar  and  every  portal  a  monimient  that  recalled  ages  now  gone  by 
forever,  and  every  fragment  full  of  religion  and  poetry,  —  all  this  I 
assure  you  was  enough  to  excite  the  feelings  and  fancy,  till  the  pres- 
ent and  inmiediate  seemed  to  disappear  in  the  long  glories  and  recol- 
lections of  the  past. 

It  was  of  course  impossible  not  to  go  to  the  Forum,  for  though 
there  is  so  little  to  be  seen  there  that  produces  a  greater  or  less  effect 
in  different  lights,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  felt  and  fancied,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  on  a  spot  so  full  of  the  past,  from  the  times  of 
Hercules  and  Evander  to  our  own.  From  the  Forum  I  crossed  the 
Capitol, ....  and  then  coming  down  by  the  colimin  of  Antoninus 
and  the  palaces  of  the  Corso,  found  myself  at  home,  after  a  walk  of 
three  hours. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

Baidmce  in  Rome.  —  PraentaHon  to  the  Pope.  —  Vitit  to  NapUi.  — 
Society  in  Naples.  —  Archbishop  of  Ta/rentwm.  —  Sir  JFiUiam  Oell. 

—  Society  in  Rome.  —  Bunsen.  —  Niebuhr.  —  French,  Russians,  ar^ 
Portuguese  in  Rome.  —  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  —  Bonaparte  Family. 

—  Florence.  —  Countess  of  Albany. 

MR  TICKNOE  arrived  in  Eome  on  the  2(i  of  November, 
1817,  and  left  it  for  the  North  the  22d  of  March,  1818. 
Of  these  five  months,  one  was  passed  in  Naples  and  four  in  Eome, 
the  latter  devoted  to  the  study  of  Italian  and  the  ancient  and 
modem  treasures  of  that  wonderful  city.  To  do  this  systemati- 
cally and  profitably  he  engaged  Professor  Nibby,  a  well-known 
aichseologist,  to  visit  with  him  the  different  portions  of  ancient 
Eome  and  their  ruins,  and  he  gives  nearly  one  volume  of  his 
Journal  to  the  results  of  these  walks  and  studies,  availing  himr 
self  of  materials  he  collected  in  Grermany  the  year  before  and  the 
many  books  he  carried  with  him.  The  following  passage  shows 
the  thoroughness  of  his  plan,  which  he  fuUy  carried  out :  — 

On  coming  to  Eome,  the  first  questions  that  occurred  to  me,  after 
the  earliest  reveries  of  wonder  and  delight  were  over,  were,  how  the 
dty  gradually  came  to  occupy  the  groimd  it  does  now,  and  bow  this 
ground  has  been  covered  with  the  ruins,  palaces,  and  churches  we 
now  admire. 

The  first  question  relates  essentially  to  the  history  of  its  walls  from 
the  time  of  Eomulus  to  that  of  Pius  YII.;  and  the  second  to  the 
history  of  architecture  and  its  luxuries  in  ancient  Eome,  with  some 
notices  of  the  circumstances  that  have  reduced  them  to  such  ruins, 
and  of  the  modem  palaces  and  churches  that  have  risen  up  around 
them.  The  whole  is  a  sort  of  introduction,  without  which  it  does  not 
leem  possible  easily  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  present  situation  of 
Borne,  and  which  I  now  make  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  thread  to  which 
I  can  attach  the  miscellaneous  researches  and  inquiries  I  may  make 
hereaftar. 
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He  therefore  lecords  the  facts  and  conclnsioiiB  that  he  gathered, 
in  the  order  he  propoeed,  in  a  very  clear  and  interesting  manner; 
but  in  the  many  succeeding  years  Rome  has  been  so  studied  and 
developed  by  the  best  minds  and  the  finest  art,  that  we  refrain 
from  giving  even  what  was  very  curious  at  the  time  it  was  wiit- 
ten,  and  the  proof  of  most  fJEuthful  and  scholarly  researcL 

To  ElilBHA  TiCKNOB. 

Bomb,  Jtamarj  1, 1818. 

Once  more,  dearest  faiher  and  mother,  my  New  Tear's  festival  is 
passed  away  from  you.  It  makes  it  sad,  but  I  do  not  complain.  It 
is  a  great  deal  that  Gkxi  has  so  kindly  feivored  and  promoted  all  the 
objects  for  which  I  came  to  Europe,  has  spared  my  life  and  increased 
my  health,  and,  by  bringing  me  nearer  to  the  period  when  I  shall 
finish  the  pursuits  that  separated  me  from  you,  [has]  made  it  more 
probable  that  we  shall  meet  again  in  the  happiness  we  once  so  gladly 
enjoyed  together. .... 

With  Rome,  I  find  every  day  more  reason  to  be  contented ;  and  if  I 
were  condemned  to  live  in  Europe,  I  am  sure  this  is  the  place  I  should 
choose  for  my  exile  beyond  any  other  I  have  yet  seen.  Nature  hen 
is  so  beautiful,  as  soon  as  you  leave  the  immediate  environs  and  go  a 
little  way  among  the  hills,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  works  of  man  were 
hardly  necessary  for  his  happiness,  —  and  yet  where  has  man  done  so 
much?  Antiquity  has  left  such  traces  of  splendor  and  magnificence 
that  Rome  might  be  well  content  with  ruins  alone,  —  and  yet  the 
modem  city  has  more  fine  buildings  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 

beside But  these  are  not  all  the  attractions  of  Rome,  for  they 

bring  here  a  deputation  from  the  elegant  and  refined  class  from  every 
nation  in  Europe,  who,  when  united,  form  a  society  such  as  no  other 
capital  can  boast  .... 

My  chief  occupation  now  is  Italian  literature,  in  which  I  have 
nearly  finished  all  I  proposed  to  myself.  ....  The  only  difficulty 
I  find  is  in  speaking,  and  this  I  really  know  not  how  I  can  get 
over.  With  my  servant  and  such  persons  I  speak  nothing  else, 
of  course,  but  there  the  thing  ends  ;  for,  though  I  go  every  even- 
ing into  society  somewhere,  I  never  hear  a  word  of  Italian  any 
more  than  I  should  in  Eamtchatka,  unless  it  be  at  Canova's,  and 
sometimes  at  the  Portuguese  Ambassador's.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  the 
language  of  conversation  and  intercourse  anywhere,  and  therefore 
I  can  never  acquire  the  facility  and  fluency  I  have  in  Qerman  and 
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Flench.  My  only  consolation  ib,  that  what  I  lose  in  Italian  I  gain 
in  French.  However,  I  do  not  give  up  yet.  I  have  actually  engaged 
a  man  to  come  to  me  six  hours  a  week. ....  But,  as  to  engage  a  man 
to  talk  with  me  would  be  the  surest  way  to  stop  all  conversation,  I 
have  taken  a  professor  of  architecture,  on  condition  he  should  explain 
to  me  the  principles,  theory,  and  history  of  his  art  in  Italian.  This 
will  do  something  for  me. ....  I  should  be  sorry  to  go  out  of  Italy 
without  being  able  to  speak  the  language  welL  ....  I  shall  probably 
go  &om  Leghorn  to  Barcelona  about  May  first,  and  from  Portugal  to 
England,  uncertain  whether  by  water  or  by  Paris,  about  the  middle 
of  October.    More  of  this  hereafter.  Qbo. 

To  Elisha  Ticknob. 

Januiuy  15, 1818. 

....  Home  continues  to  be  all  to  me  that  my  imagination  ever 
represented  it,  and  all  that  it  was  when  I  first  arrived  here.  This  is 
saying  a  great  deal  after  a  residence  of  above  two  months;  but  in 
truth  I  find  the  resources  of  this  wonderful  city  continually  increasing 
upon  me  the  longer  I  remain  in  it,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  leave  it  with 
more  regret  than  I  have  yet  left  any  spot  in  Europe.  I  went  out  of 
Paris  without  once  recollecting  that  it  was  for  the  last  time ;  but  it 
vill  not  be  so  with  Rome. 

To  Elisha  Ticknob. 

Rome,  February  1, 1818. 

Cogswell  and  myself  have  been  presented  to  the  Pope  thii 

morning.  He  is  the  only  sovereign  in  Europe  I  have  ever  felt  any 
curiosity  to  see,  and  I  desired  to  see  him  very  much,  on  account  of 
the  firmness  and  dignity  with  which  he  always  behaved  in  the  most 
difficult  and  distressing  circumstances,  when  kings  and  governments, 
of  force  incomparably  greater,  shrunk  and  yielded. 

We  were  presented  by  Abb^  Taylor,  an  Irish  Catholic,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Pope  to  present  the  English  ;  but  as  we  were 
Americans  we  had  a  kind  of  national  privilege  to  have  a  private 
audience  at  a  time  when  it  is  not  commonly  given,  and  no  one  went 
with  us  except  Prof.  Bell  of  Edinburgh,  the  famous  anatomist  There 
was  very  little  ceremony  or  parade  about  it,  and  in  all  respects  it 
pleased  me  extremely.    On  entering,  we  knelt  and  kissed  his  hand. 

He  is,  you  know,  very  old,  but  he  received  us  standing,  and  was 
dressed  with  characteristic  simplicity  and  humility  as  a  friar,  without 
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the  slightest  araBment  to  dwtiiigqish  his  nnk.  Bell  spoke  no  Itdiszi, 
and  therefore  the  conyersatioa  was  cbieflj  with  ns^  and,  as  we  wero 
Americans,  entirely  on  America.  The  Pope  talked  a  good  deal  about 
our  oniTersal  toleration,  and  praised  it  as  mach  as  if  it  were  a  doc- 
trine of  his  own  religion,  adding  that  he  thanked  God  continaaUj  ibr 
having  at  last  diiven  all  thoughts  of  persecutum  from  the  woiid,  since 
persuasion  was  the  only  possible  means  of  promoting  piety,  though 
violence  might  promote  hypocrisy.  He  inquired  respecting  the  pro- 
digious increase  of  our  population  in  a  manner  that  showed  he  had 
more  definite  notions  about  it  than  we  commonly  find  in  Eurc^;  and 
when  I  explained  a  little  its  progress  to  him,  he  added  that  the  time 
would  soon  crjme  when  we  should  be  able  to  dictate  to  the  Old  World. 

He  barl  bearrl,  too,  of  the  superiority  of  our  merchant  veseels  over 
those  of  all  other  nations,  and  spoke  of  our  successes  in  the  last  war 
against  the  English  with  so  much  freedom  that  I  suspect  he  had  for- 
gotten two  British  subjects  stood  at  his  elbow.  The  Abb^  however, 
remimleri  him  of  it  by  saying,  as  a  half  joke,  that  we  had  done  veiy 
well,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  because  we  had  always  had  the  T<^gH<»h 
Ibr  masters.  ''  Yes,^  said  the  Pope,  not  willing  to  lose  either  faia 
argument  or  his  jest,  —  **  yes,  M.  Abb^,  that  is  very  true ;  but  I  would 
advise  you  to  take  care  that  the  scholars  do  not  learn  too  much  for 
the  masters." 

In  the  whole  conversation  he  showed  great  good-nature  and  kind- 
ness, and  a  gayety  of  temper  very  remarkable  in  one  so  old  and  infirm. 
When  it  was  over  we  left  him  with  the  same  ceremonies  with  which 
we  had  entered 


JOURKAL. 

The  society  of  Naples,  or  at  least  the  society  into  which  I  happened 
to  be  cast,  interested  me  much.  I  do  not  speak  of  that  which  consists 
of  foreigners,  but  of  the  strictly  Neapolitan,  which  I  met  but  in  two 
houses,  the  Duke  di  San  Teodoro's  and  the  Archbishop  of  Tarentum's. 
At  the  first  I  dined,  whenever  it  was  possible  for  me  to  finish  my  ex- 
cursions as  early  as  three  o'clock,  and  kept  Lent  there  in  a  style  of 
luxury  which  would  not  have  disgraced  Naples  in  the  times  of  Han- 
nibal or  Horace,  and  yet  which  never  offended  against  the  letter  of 
the  injunctions  of  the  Church. 

The  Duke  has  been  minister  in  half  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  his 
wife,  besides  being  one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world,  is  full  of  cul- 
ture.   With  Benci,  a  Florentine  of  some  literary  name,  the  Chevalier 
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Tooca  (the  brother  of  the  DuchessX  and  two  or  three  other  persons 
who,  like  myself^  were  invited  to  dine  whenever  they  chose,  the  party 
was  as  pleasant  as  it  needed  to  be ;  and  if  I  could  not  find  time  to  dine 
there,  I  commonly  went  from  four  or  five  o'clock  till  six,  and  dined 
with  Mr.  Smith  afterwards. 

My  Platonic  visits,  however,  were  at  the  venerable  Archbishop's, 
where  I  dined  on  Thursday  with  Sir  William  Qell,  Mr.  Craven,  Lord 
Quilford,  the  Marquis  of  Ubaldo,  and  three  or  four  others,  Italians. 
The  old  Archbishop  is  a  venerable  patriarch  and  an  interesting  man, 
and  is  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  noble  families  of  Naples  ;  has 
been  Minister  of  State  ;  and,  having  gone  through  all  the  honors  the 
Church  could  give  him,  up  to  the  archbishopric,  and  refused  to  go 
higher,  lives,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  a  kind  of  literary  retirement, 
with  a  simplicity  and  dignity  which  show  that  he  has  preserved  the 
purity  of  his  character.    He  received  his  friends  every  evening  in  a 
style  which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  and  which  pleased  me.    About  a 
docen  of  the  most  cultivated  Italians  met  in  his  little  talon  at  six  or 
•even  o'clock,  and  one  of  them  read  aloud  from  some  classical  book 
that  would  iQterest  alL    Once  it  was  a  tragedy  of  Alfieri,  once  the 
Stanze  of  Poliziano,  at  another  time  a  new  pamphlet  on  Pompeii.    If 
any  one  preferred  conversation,  or  other  amusements,  other  rooms 
were  open  to  thenu    In  short,  it  was  a  literary  society.    Without 
pedantry  or  formality,  every  one  found  himself  at  ease,  and  sought  to 
letnm  as  often  as  he  could.    I  have  seldom  seen  a  man  at  the  Arch- 
bishop's age  who  has  preserved  so  lively  an  interest  in  everything 
about  him ;  who  felt  so  quickly  and  simply ;  who  had  so  much  knowl- 
edge and  made  so  little  pretensions ;  who  had  so  much  to  boast  on 
the  score  of  rank,  fortune,  and  past  power,  and  yet  was  so  truly 
humble,  so  unostentatiously  kind.    I  shall  always  remember  him  with 
the  most  grateful  respect,  and  think  of  the  Attic  evenings  I  passed  in 
his  palace  as  among  the  happiest  I  have  known  in  Europe. 

Of  the  society  of  foreigners,  which  forms  itself  more  or  less  every 
whiter  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  I  saw  as  much  as  I  desired  or  chose, 
end  among  them  were  certainly  some  interesting  men ;  such  as  Sir 
William  Gell,  to  whom  I  had  letters,  and  who  is  a  man  of  learning 
and  taste,  but  a  consummate  fop  in  person  and  in  letters;  Lord 
Gnilfoid  (Frederick  North),  a  man  of  more  learning,  and  whose  active 
benevolence  will  do  more  for  Greece  than  Gell's  pretensions  and 
dbowy  books ;  Randohr,  the  Prussian  Minister ;  the  Marquis  de  Som- 
mariva,  a  ^iilanese  and  a  kind  of  Maecenas  of  the  arts  now ;  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  son  of  the  member  from  Norwich,  who  is  here 
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with  his  sister  for  his  health.  I  alwa3rs  had  a  plate  at  thdr  table, 
and  generally  met  somebody  that  interested  or  instructed  me :  such  as 
Sir  William  Gumming,  a  Scotchman  of  talent ;  the  famous  Ansftlini^ 
who  was  with  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  and  gave  me  once  a  curious  ac- 
count of  the  shooting  the  prisoners  and  poisoning  the  sick  at  Jaflh; 
Miss  Lydia  White,  the  fashionable  blue-stocking ;  and  many  others  of 
the  same  sort,  so  that  the  two  or  three  days  in  the  week  I  dined  there 
were  very  pleasantly  passed. 

On  the  28th  of  February  Mr.  Ticknor  left  Naples  and  letumed 
to  Home. 

To  EUBHA  TiCKNOB. 

BoME,  March  8, 1818. 

....  My  visit  at  Naples,  on  which  I  was  absent  from  this  city  just  a 
month,  was  eveiy  way  pleasant  and  interesting.  The  weather  in  par- 
ticular —  which  is  of  great  importance  in  a  place  like  Naples,  where 
almost  everything  you  desire  to  see  is  outside  of  the  city  —  was,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  days,  only  delightful  It  was  what  the 
Italians  call  their  first  spring,  and  the  ahnond-trees  were  in  blossoniy 

the  orange-trees  burdened  with  fruit ^*  Hie  felix  ilia  Campania/* 

said  Pliny,  and  the  form  of  the  expression  is  no  vain  vaunt^  for  a 
more  beautiful  country  I  have  never  yet  seen.  As  I  stood  at  sunael^ 
one  evening,  on  the  height  of  Camaldoli,  and  saw  the  whole  of  the 
beautiful  Gulf  of  Naples,  with  all  its  harbors  and  islands  stretched  out 
beneath  me  like  a  chart,  while  the  solemn  bareness  of  VesuviuB 
and  the  snow-clad  tops  of  the  distant  Apennines  closed  in  the  proa- 
pect  behind  and  on  my  left  like  a  panorama,  the  thought  involun- 
tarily rose  that  this  must  be  a  spot  singularly  chosen  and  favored  of 
Heaven :  so  various  is  the  scenery,  so  luxuriant  the  soil,  so  gay  and 
graceful  the  landscape.  But  these,  when  you  go  into  Naples  itself 
seem  to  be  the  very  seals  of  Heaven^s  displeasure. 

JOURNAL. 

Society  in  Rome  is  certainly  a  remarkable  thing,  different  fiom  so- 
ciety in  every  other  part  of  the  world.  Among  the  Romans  them- 
selves the  el^ant  and  cultivated  class  is  really  so  small,  the  genuine 
character,  civilization,  and  refinement  of  the  country  are  so  worn  out 
and  degraded,  that,  even  in  their  own  capital,  they  are  not  able,  and  do 
not  pretend  to  give  a  tone  to  society  and  intercourse.  The  strangers, 
however,  that  throng  here  every  winter  from  all  the  ends  of  Christen- 
dom, more  than  supply  this  want  of  domestic  cultivation  and  talent; 
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for  those  who  come  here  are  rarely  the  empty  and  idle  travellers  who 
lounge  through  Europe  to  lose  time  that  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands 
at  home,  since  Rome  is  not  a  common  city,  but  one  whose  attractions 
require  at  least  a  moderate  share  of  knowledge  to  imderstand  and 
eiyoj.  .... 

These  cultivated  strangers  settle  down  into  coteries  of  their  own, 
generally  determined  by  their  nationality.  Thus  the  Germans,  the 
English,  and  French  have  their  separate  societies,  —  preserving  in 
the  forms  of  their  intercourse  and  in  their  general  tone  the  national 
character  that  marks  them  at  home ;  except  when,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  times  in  the  week  all  the  strangers  in  Rome,  with  a  few  of  the 
best  of  the  Italians,  a  quantity  of  cardinals,  bishops,  and  ecclesiastics 
of  all  names  and  ranks,  are  brought  together  at  a  kind  of  grand  rout, 

called  a  conversazione,  or  accademia Nothing  can  be  more 

Mniiwing  than  one  of  these  farrago  societies  which  I  have  seen  at  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire's  and  Count  Funchal's,  the  Portuguese  Am- 
bassador,—  the  east  and  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  ....  all 
brought  together  to  be  pushed  about  a  couple  of  hours  or  more  in  an 
endless  suite  of  enormous  rooms,  and  then  wait  for  their  carriages 
in  a  comfortless  antechamber,  —  all  national  distinctions  half  broken 
down  by  the  universal  use  of  French,  even  among  persons  of  the  same 
Gountiy,  and  more  than  half  preserved  by  the  bad  accent  with  which 
it  18  spoken,  —  the  confusion  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  produced  without 
a  miracle  or  an  object.  ....  Rome  is  still  as  much  the  capital  as  it 

was  in  the  times  of  Hadrian  or  Leo  X 

Among  the  Germans  there  is  the  family  of  Bunsen,  who  has  mar- 
ried an  English  woman,  and  is  himself  full  of  good  learning  and 
talent;  the  family  of  Mad.  de  Humboldt  (in  conversation  called 
the  Mad.  de  Stael  of  Germany),  who  collects  about  her  every  even- 
ing the  best  of  her  nation,  especially  the  artists  Thorwaldsen,  Lund, 
Schadow,  etc,  and  to  whose  society  1  owe  some  of  the  pleasantest 
hours  I  have  passed  in  Rome ;  Niebuhr,  the  Prussian  Minister,  who, 
after  all  I  have  heard  in  Germany  of  his  immense  learning  and  mem- 
ory, has  filled  me  with  admiration  and  astonishment  every  time  I 
hove  seen  him ; .  . . .  Baron  Eckhardtstein,  who  has  travelled  all  over 
Europe  with  profit,  and  was  distinguished  as  an  officer  in  the  last 
war;  Baron  Ziegenhom,  now  in  the  midst  of  a  course  of  travels  ap- 
palling for  their  length  and  objects  to  any  but  a  German.  But  the 
penon  who  has  excited  the  most  attention  among  the  Germans,  and 
who  really  deserves  it,  is  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  a  young  man 
cf  about  thirty,  who  has  been  living  here  in  a  very  simple,  unosten- 
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tatioas  maimer,  and  enjoying  Rome  like  a  cultivated  gentleman  with 
much  taste  and  considerable  talent  ....  He  talks  Knglish  pretty 
well,  and  knows  a  good  deal  about  general  history,  and  somiething 
about  America,  which  he  liked  well  to  let  me  see. .... 

Mr.  Ticknor  in  later  years  gave  the  following  acoonnt  of  an 
interesting  scene  he  witnessed  in  Home  at  this  time.  It  was 
written  down  immediately  by  one  of  those  who  heard  it. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Bunsen  he  was  introduced  to  me  at  Qot- 
tingen,  in  1816,  by  one  of  the  professors,  and  I  was  told  that  he  had 
been  two  years  private  tutor  to  one  of  my  countrymen,  Mr.  William 
B.  Astor.  He  was  then  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  be  private  secretary 
to  Niebuhr.  A  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  when  I  went  to  Borne,  I 
found  him  there,  a  married  man. 

I  witnessed  a  veiy  extraordinary  scene  there,  —  the  celebraticni  of 
the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  Luthei's  burning  the  Pttpal  bull, 
got  up  right  under  the  nose  of  the  Pope !  It  was  very  curioua.  It 
was  in  October,  1818.  I  had  just  arrived  in  Rome,  c<Mning  from 
Germany,  and  was  veiy  much  among  the  Qermans,  —  with  Niebulir 
and  Bunsen,  Brandes  and  Mad.  de  Humboldt  Niebuhr  though  of 
getting  up  the  celebration,  and  at  first  intended  to  have  it  in  his  ow& 
palazzo;  but  he  changed  the  plan,  and  arranged  that  it  should  be  held 
in  a  large  room  at  Brandes's  lodgings,  he  being  connected  with  the 
legation.  There  was  nobody  present  but  twenty  or  thirty  Germans^ 
except  Thorwaldsen,  who,  being  a  Dane,  was  all  one  as  a  German, 
and  m3rBelf,  who  was  invited  as  a  kind  of  Gknnan. 

Bunsen  read  something  between  a  speech  and  a  sermon;  and 
there  were  prayers,  that  he  had  translated  from  the  English  Prayer- 
Book.  Brandes  read  them,  and  there  was  a  great  sensation  produced 
in  the  room.  What  Bunsen  said  was  fine  and  touching.  At  the  end, 
Niebuhr  —  who  always  reminded  me  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  a 
small  man,  with  a  great  deal  of  soul  in  his  face  —  went  up  to  Bunsen, 
meaning  to  say  some  words  of  thanks.  He  held  out  both  hands  to 
him,  and  then  he  was  completely  overcome  ;  he  fell  on  his  neck  and 
wept  loud,  and  I  assure  you  there  were  not  many  dry  eyes  in  the 
room. 

JOURNAL. 

Of  Frenchmen  there  are  very  few  here  now,  and  really  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  Roman  greatness  does  not  well  suit  them.  Winckelmann 
says,  in  one  of  his  curious  letters  to  Berendis,  *'  A  Frenchman  ia  not 
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to  be  improved  here.  Antiqaitj  and  he  contradict  one  another";  and 
■ince  I  have  been  here  I  have  seen  and  felt  a  thousand  proofs  of  the 
jostness  of  the  remark.  ....  Simond  himself,  though  I  think  him  in 
general  a  cool,  impartial  man,  stands  up  a  mere  Frenchman  as  soon  as 
you  get  him  upon  the  subject  of  antiquities,  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
about  as  just  notions  as  divines  have  of  the  world  before  the  flood, 
liazois,  who  is  preparing  a  work  on  Pompeii,  which  will  at  least 
have  splendor  and  accuracy  to  recommend  it,  if  not  taste  or  learning, 
IB,  I  think,  the  best  of  his  nation  here,  though  certainly  Simond  is  the 
most  cultivated  and  interesting. 

Of  the  Russians  there  are  a  good  many  that  circulate  in  general 
society,  and  talk  French  and  English  fluently ;  but,  really,  wherever  I 
have  seen  this  people,  I  have  found  them  so  abdicating  their  nation- 
ality and  taking  the  hue  of  the  society  they  are  among,  that  I  have 
lost  much  of  my  respect  for  thenu  Two,  however,  whom  I  have 
known  here  are  men  to  be  respected  anywhere. ....  One  of  them  is 
Admiral  Tchitchagof,  who  made  so  much  noise  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  who  is  simple  and  respectable,  though  I  should  not  have  imagined 
that  he  was  distinguished  for  his  talents.  The  other  is  Italinski,  the 
Bussian  Ambassador,  whom  I  know  more,  because  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  going  frequently  to  see  him.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Explanations 
to  the  three  volumes  of  Tischbein's  Etruscan  Vases,  and  a  man  of 
Eastern  learning,  particularly  in  the  modem  languages  of  Asia. .... 
He  is  now  infirm,  though  not  very  old ;  gentle  and  kind  in  his  man- 
ners ;  living  rather  retired  for  a  public  minister,  though  with  a  kind 
of  hospitality  that  in  his  hands  takes  the  form  of  Eastern  luxury.  At 
his  dinners,  when  I  was  there,  there  was  either  fashion  or  splendor, 
which  he  did  not  seem  much  to  enjoy, ....  or  else  a  simply  learned 
meeting  of  a  few  friends  he  knew  well, ....  such  as  Fea,  the  head  of 
the  Roman  antiquaries,  Ackerbladt  the  Swede,  Wiegel  from  Dres- 
den, etc.,  which  was  more  pleasant  than  any  society  of  the  sort  in 
Borne. 

The  Portuguese  had,  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  a  splendid  repre- 
sentation here.  ....  Count  Funchal ....  is  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  a 
dignified  representative  of  his  government  As  he  is  ambassador,  and 
therefore  the  very  sovereign  present,  besides  being  rich,  there  is  a 
•tate  and  magnificence  in  his  house  such  as  I  have  not  seen  anywhere 
else. ....  Where  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  play  the  king,  he  is 
Etmple  and  unaffected  ;  and  his  literary  dinners,  if  not  so  pleasant  as 
those  of  the  Russian  minister,  because  he  has  not  the  personal  means 
to  make  them  so,  are  still  much  sought  after, ....  and  it  is  thought 
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no  small  distmction  to  be  invited  to  them. ....  The  liaiqriis  de 
Marialva  is,  I  suppose,  the  most  considerable  Portuguese  by  his 
talents,  and  the  most  important  by  his  influence,  that  has  remained  in 
Europe  since  the  Court  went  to  the  Brazils ;  certainly  he  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  accomplished  gentlemen  I  have  met.  He  is  the  only 
man  I  have  seen  in  Europe  who  has  come  up  to  my  ideas  of  a  consnm- 
mate  courtier,  —  taken  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word;  for  though  in 
all  companies  he  was  the  first  man,  from  his  position,  yet  the  elegance 
of  his  manners  and  the  kindness  of  his  disposition  prevented  embar- 
rassment and  ceremony. 

The  English  everywhere,  and  in  all  great  collections,  formed  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  society  in  Rome  during  the  whole  winter.  The  greatest 
gayety  was  among  them,  and  the  greatest  show,  except  that  made  by 
the  diplomatic  part  of  the  beau  monde, ....  I  went  to  the  Duchess  df 
Devonshire's  conversaaionesy  as  to  a  great  exchange,  to  see  who  was 
in  Rome,  and  to  meet  what  is  called  the  world. ....  The  Duchess  is 
a  good,  respectable  woman  in  her  way.  She  attempts  to  play  th« 
JtfcBcenas  a  little  too  much,  it  is  true ;  but,  after  all,  she  does  a  good 
deal  that  should  be  praised,  and  will  not,  I  hope,  be  forgotten.  Her 
excavations  in  the  Forum,  if  neither  so  judicious  nor  so  fortunate  as 
Count  Funchal's,  are  satisfactory,  and  a  fedr  beginning.  ....  Her 
'*  Horace's  Journey  to  Brundusium  "  ....  is  a  beautiful  book,  and  her 
"  Virgil,"  with  the  best  plates  she  can  get  of  the  present  condition  of 

Latium,  will  be  a  monument  of  her  taste  and  generosity The 

most  important  and  interesting  man  who  went  there  [to  her  recep- 
tions] was  undoubtedly  Cardinal  Consalvi,  the  Pope's  Prime  Minister, 
and  certainly  a  thorough  gentleman  and  a  man  of  elegant  conversa- 
tion  He  has  talent  and  efficiency  in  business,  and  deserves,  I  am 

persuaded,  the  character  of  a  liberal  and  fEuthful  minister. ....  Lady 
Douglass's  societies,  which  I  have  known  only  since  my  return  from 
Naples,  —  for  before  she  was  too  ill  to  receive  company, — are  small 
and  pleasant  She  has  been  here  two  years  for  her  health,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  sweetest  of  women,  with  two  children  who  are 
mere  little  cherubs,  to  whom  she  devotes  herself  with  uncommon 
tenderness  and  affection.  Twice  in  the  week,  generally, ....  she  col- 
lects a  few  of  her  friends,  and  by  the  variety  of  her  talents  and  the 
sweetness  of  her  manner  gives  a  charm  to  her  societies  which  none 
others  in  Rome  have.  Besides  these,  I  used  to  go  to  Sir  Thomas 
Trowbridge's ;  sometimes  to  Mrs.  Drew's,  sister  of  Lady  Mackintosh ; 
to  John  Bell's,  the  famous  surgeon ;  etc,  etc. 

I  have  reserved  the  Bonapartes  to  the  last^  because  I  really  do  not 
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know  where  to  class  them ;  for  they  belong,  now  at  least,  to  no  nation, 
and  live  at  home  as  among  strangers.  Their  acquaintance,  however, 
is  more  sought  than  that  of  any  persons  in  Rome ;  and  as  for  myself, 
I  found  no  societies  so  pleasant,  though  I  found  others  more  culti- 
vated and  more  feushionable. 

To  b^;in,  then,  with  Mad.  M^re,  as  she  is  still  called.  She 
lives  in  the  same  palace  with  her  brother.  Cardinal  Fesch,  —  the 
Cardinal  in  the  upper  part,  and  Madame  in  the  principal  story,  but 
both  with  princely  state,  in  a  magnificent  suite  of  apartments.  The 
Cardinal  has  the  finest  private  gallery  of  pictures  I  have  seen,  and 
shows  them  with  great  liberality  and  kindness ;  generally  receiving  in 
person  those  who  come  to  see  it  In  the  evening  he  goes  down  to 
**  Madame,"  and  they  form  their  coterie  together,  to  which  I  some- 
times went ;  but  it  was  rather  dull,  though  everything  wealth  could 
do  to  make  it  splendid  was  done 

Louis,  the  former  king  of  Holland,  who  now  passes  under  the  title 
of  the  Count  de  St.  Leu,  lives  more  simply  than  any  of  the  family, 
and  preserves  the  character  for  good-nature  and  honesty  which  he  did 
not  lose  even  in  Holland  when  acting  imder  the  orders  of  a  cruel 
despotism.  He  has  one  son,  a  promising  boy  of  fourteen,  to  whom 
he  is  devoted,  and  occupies  himself  with  his  education.  The  rest  of 
the  time,  it  is  said,  he  passes  in  reading  Latin  and  in  writing  poetry. 
In  the  evening  he  has  his  coterie,  which  is  pleasanter  than  his  moth- 
er's, because  his  own  conversation  is  more  amusing  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
fiom  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
kindness  of  his  disposition,  I  think  he  lives  more  happily  than  any  of 
nhiB  family. 

The  Princess  Borghese  is  the  most  consummate  coquette  I  ever  saw. 
At  the  age  of  forty-two  she  has  an  uncommonly  beautiful  form,  and 
a  face  still  striking,  if  not  beautifuL  When  to  this  is  added  the  pres- 
ervation of  youthful  gayety,  unconunon  talent,  and  a  practical  ad- 
dress, it  will  be  apparent  she  is,  if  not  a  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  a  most 
nncommon  woman.  At  Lucien's,  where  a  grave  tone  prevails,  she  is 
as  demure  as  a  nun ;  but  in  her  own  palace,  where  she  lives  in  great 
Inxory,  she  comes  out  in  her  true  character,  and  plays  herself  off 
In  a  manner  that  makes  her  as  great  a  curiosity  as  a  raree-show. 
On  her  birthnight  she  gave  a  supper  to  seventy  people,  and  the  whole 
service  was  in  gilt  silver.  But,  notwithstanding  the  Eastern  splendor 
of  everything,  united  to  European  taste  and  refinement,  I  am  per- 
suaded the  strangers  there,  like  myself,  were  more  struck  with  her 
XDanceuvres,  seated  between  the  old  Cardinal  Albani  and  the  Cardinal 
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Vicar,  than  by  all  the  magnificence  and  loxnij  about  them.  On 
another  evening  she  showed  her  jewels  to  four  yoong  men  of  vs  who 
happened  to  call  on  her,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  forget  the  tricks 
and  manoeuvres  she  played  off.  It  is,  after  all,  but  coquetry,  and  it 
is  possible  to  have  but  one  opinion  of  her  character ;  but  it  is  not  a 
vulgar  coquetry,  and  it  is  the  talent  and  skill  about  it  which  redeem 
it  from  ridicule,  and  make  her  a  curiosity,  —  like  Napoleon  l>im*ftlf^ 
— not  respectable  to  be  sure,  but  perfect  in  its  kind. 

At  Lucien's,  now  Prince  of  Canino,  all  is  different,  and  I  have  bean 
there  so  much,  and  so  familiarly,  that  I  know  his  family  better  than 
any  other  in  Europe.  In  all  respects  it  is  an  interesting  one,  and  in 
many  it  is  amiable  and  attracting.  He  has  been  married  twice ;  and 
besides  the  two  children  by  his  first  wife,  and  seven  by  the  second, 
his  second  wife  herself  has  a  daughter  by  a  first  husband ;  and  all  three 
sets  live  happily  together,  and  the  present  Princess  is  a  kind  and  good 
mother  to  them  alL  They  live  retired,  and  since  I  have  been  in  Borne 
have  not  made  a  single  visit,  except  to  their  daughter,  the  Princesa 
ProssedL  They  are  at  home  in  the  evening  to  a  few  persana,  who^ 
finding  no  house  in  Rome  so  pleasant,  generally  avail  themselyes  ev- 
ery evening  of  the  privilege.  The  Prince  is  about  fifty,  of  a  moat  im- 
movable character,  —  always  the  same,  always  untouched  by  changea. 
If  this  has  produced  no  other  good  effect,  it  has  certainly  given  him 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  family ;  who  thus  always  know  where  to 
find  him.  In  conversation  he  is  barren,  partly  from  diffidence,  bat 
more  from  secretness  and  reserve  of  character.  During  the  day  he 
employs  himself  with  mathematics,  and  particularly  astronomy ;  and, 
except  a  little  while  after  dinner,  is  not  with  his  family  until  eight  in 
the  evening,  when  he  comes  from  his  study  and  remains  with  them 
till  midnight  The  pleasure  I  have  often  seen  kindle  in  their  counte- 
nances as  he  entered  at  this  hour  is  a  proof  how  he  is  beloved  by 
them ;  and  the  kiss  he  always  gave  the  Princess  Prossedi,  when  she 
^ame  and  went,  proved,  too,  how  dear  his  children  are  to  him. 

The  Princess  is  about  forty,  with  a  good  deal  of  talent,  uncommon 
beauty,  and  considerable  culture  and  accomplishment  ....  The 
Princess  Prossedi,  Lucien's  oldest  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  is  not 
beautiful,  though  not  ugly,  —  a  simple,  kind,  and  affectionate  woman, 
looking  up  to  her  father  as  to  a  superior  being,  loving  her  husbend 
with  unreserved  confidence,  and  doting  on  her  child  to  extravagance. 
She  is  pious  and  actively  benevolent,  and  in  talents,  manners,  and 
character  such  a  person  as  would  be  loved  and  respected  in  any 
country.    Christine,  the  next  oldest,  and  now  about  eighteen,  is  a  very 
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different  cliaracter.  She  has  more  talent  than  her  sister,  an  unquench- 
able gaisUde  coeuvy  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well,  says  a  thousand  witty 
things,  and  laughs  without  ceasing  at  everything  and  everybody. 
Loving  admiration  to  a  fault,  she  is  something  of  a  coquette,  though 
her  better  qualities,  her  talents,  her  good-nature  and  wit,  keep  both 
under  some  restraint  She  always  sits  in  a  comer  of  the  salon,  and 
keeps  her  little  court  to  herself,  for  she  chooses  to  have  an  exclusive 
empire  ;  but  this  is  soon  to  be  over,  for  she  is  to  be  married  directly 
to  Count  Poss^,  a  Swede.*  .... 

The  daughter  of  Madame  by  her  first  husband,  Anna,  is  a  most 
beautiful  creature,  about  seventeen ;  just  going  to  be  married  to  Prince 
Hercolani  of  Bologna, — a  love-match  which  promises  much  happiness. 
She  has  not  much  talent,  and  no  showy  accomplishments,  but  has  a 
sweet  disposition  and  affectionate  ways.  This  is  all  the  family  1  meet 
Two  other  daughters  are  at  the  convent,  and  a  son  at  college. 

This  is  a  fair  account  of  the  society  at  Rome  for  this  winter.  It 
never  interferes  with  other  occupations,  for  nobody  dines  until  dark, 

and  nobody  visits  in  the  daytime In  the  evening  a  stranger 

feels  very  desolate ;  and  1  have  always  gone  somewhere,  and  generally 
passed  part  of  every  evening  at  Lucien's. 

To  Edward  T.  CHANNiNa. 

Leghorn,  April  7, 1818. 

....  At  Florence  I  spent  ten  days  very  pleasantly,  for  Florence  is 
one  of  the  few  cities  in  the  world — perhaps  the  only  one  —  that  may 
be  seen  with  pleasure,  as  a  city,  after  Rome.  There  is  a  fine  society 
there  too,  —  not  so  various  as  the  Roman,  but  still  one  that  is  not  a 
little  interesting  to  a  stranger.  The  Countess  of  Albany  is  at  the  head 
of  it ;  and  you  come  so  near  to  being  an  English  Jacobite,  that  1  think 
you  will  like  to  hear  a  little  about  the  wife  of  the  last  Pretender,  and 

*  Christine  Bonaparte  married  Connt  Poss^,  and  afterwards  Lord  Dudley 
Stoart,  being  neither  happy  nor  respectable  in  either  connection.  Count  Posad 
travelled  in  this  country  about  1827  or  1828,  and  when  visiting  at  my  house 
showed  us  some  very  beautiful  and  curious  miniatures  and  jewels.  I  did  not 
know,  till  some  time  after,  that  he  was  so  pressed  for  money  that  no  doubt  he 
would  have  gladly  sold  them.  He  borrowed  money  of  Mr.  Cogswell,  which 
he  did  not  repay.  A  younger  daughter  of  Mad.  Bonaparte  came  from  the 
convent,  where  she  had  been  educated,  when  she  was  fourteen,  eagerly  desiring 
to  return  to  the  convent  for  life.  This  pious  young  creature  married  Mr. 
Wyse,  the  gentleman  and  scholar,  and  made  for  herself  the  most  notoriously 
bad  character.  —  Note  by  Mr,  Ticknor,  1860. 
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to  know  something  of  the  wife  whom  Alfieri  loved  with  the  most  de- 
voted passion  to  the  hist  moment  of  his  life.  I  need  not  teU  701a  cihe 
is  old,  since  Dupaty's  book  is  filled  with  admiration  of  her,  neaily 
forty  years  ago ;  but  she  has  preserved  all  the  vivacity  of  yoatfa,  and 
takes  as  strong  an  interest  in  the  world  as  she  ever  did.  Every  eren- 
ing  at  eight  oVlock  she  receives  her  friends  and  the  strangeis  intio- 
duced  to  her,  and  on  Saturday  night  holds  a  kind  of  levee,  composed 
of  all  the  first  society  in  Florence,  which  comes  there  to  pay  her  its 
court ;  but  at  ten  it  is  understood  that  her  society  finishes,  and  eveiy- 
body  goes  away. 

I  went  to  see  her  nearly  every  evening  while  I  was  in  Florenee,  and 
enjoyed  my  visits  veiy  much,  especially  when  few  people  were  theie. 
I  talked  with  her  a  great  deal  of  Alfieri,  and  she  showed  me  his 
library,  in  which  there  are  a  great  many  curious  notes,  made  by 
himself,  generally  severe,  and  often  cruelly  personal  From  him  she 
probably  acquired  a  bold  style  of  talking,  —  which  is  very  rare  in 
women  on  the  Continent,  and  therefore  struck  me  the  more, — and  a 
direct,  independent  way  of  inquiring  for  your  opinion  and  judgment 
which  would  have  struck  me  anywhere*  One  evening  she  asked 
me  whether  I  did  not  think  England  had  gained,  as  a  nation,  by 
the  exile  of  the  Stuarts.  She  knew  what  I  must  think  beforehand; 
and,  though  it  certainly  would,  as  a  general  rule,  wound  her  feelings 
to  be  answered  as  decidedly  in  the  afl&rmative  as  I  did,  yet  she  evi« 
dently  showed  a  greater  regard  for  me,  finding  I  did  not  shrink  from 
the  proof  to  which  she  put  me.  Now,  I  say,  this  is  an  extraordinaiy 
woman;  for,  if  she  were  not,  she  would  not  risk  such  a  question  or 
respect  such  a  reply.  On  all  subjects  she  talks  very  well,  and  has  a 
wide  and  judicious  circumspection  in  literature,  veiy  rare  in  women 
on  the  Continent ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  I  think  her  one  of  the  besi 
[specimens]  I  have  seen. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Journey  from  Barcelona  to  Madrid,  —  Madrid,  —  Conde.  —  GovemmefU 
of  Spain,  —  The  Inquisition,  —  Public  Institutions, — Education,  — 
School  for  Deaf-mutes,  —  BuUrfights, 

To  Blisha  Ticknob. 

BCadbid,  May  23, 1818. 

"Ti  JTY  last  was  from  Barcelona,  dear  father  and  mother,  just  four- 
IVI  teen  days  ago.  As  you  may  well  suppose,  in  a  country  such 
as  this,  where  all  comfortable  or  decent  means  of  travelling  fail,  I 
took  the  shortest  route  to  reach  this  place ;  but,  though  the  distance  is 
but  four  hundred  miles,  I  arrived  only  this  morning,  after  a  journey 
of  thirteen  days.  I  have  no  desire  to  conceal  from  you  the  difficulties 
of  this  expedition.  All  I  have  suffered  in  all  my  absence  put  to- 
gether is  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  compared  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  imagine  roads  so  abominable  that  the  utmost 
diligence,  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  at  night, 
would  not  bring  us  forward  more  than  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
miles !  Imagine  a  country  so  deserted  and  desolate,  and  with  so  little 
travelling  and  communication,  as  to  have  no  taverns ;  for  I  do  not 
call  the  miserable  hovels  where  we  stopped  by  that  name,  because  it 
is  not  even  expected  of  them  to  furnish  anything  but  a  place  to  cover 
you  from  the  weather.  And,  in  the  last  place,  imagine  a  country  so 
destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  that,  even  by  seeking  every 
opportunity  to  purchase  provisions,  you  cannot  keep  so  provided  that 
you  will  not  sometimes  want  a  meal.  Since  I  left  Barcelona  I  have 
not  been  in  a  single  inn  where  the  lower  story  was  not  a  stable,  and 
of  course  the  upper  one  as  full  of  fleas  as  if  it  were  under  an  Egyptian 
curse ;  twice  I  have  dined  in  the  very  place  with  the  mules ;  and 
it  is  but  twice  that  I  have  slept  on  a  bedstead,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  on  their  stone  floors,  (which  are  not  so  even  or  so  comfortable 
as  our  sidewalks,)  and  there  only  with  straw  and  my  blanket.  Not 
once  have  I  taken  off  my  clothes  except  to  change  them,  and  here  I 

find  myself  in  quarters  little  more  decent And  yet,  will  you 

believe  me  when  I  add  to  all  this  that  I  never  made  a  gayer  journey 
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in  my  life  1  It  is,  notwithstanding,  yeiy  true.  My  companions  were 
excellent ;  and,  with  that  genuine,  unpretending  courtesy  and  heaitjy 
dignified  kindness  for  which  their  nation  has  always  been  famous,  did 
everything  they  could  to  make  me  feel  as  few  of  the  inconveniences  of 
the  journey  as  they  could,  even  at  the  expense  of  taking  them  upon 
themselves. 

The  oldest  was  a  painter*  of  much  reputation  in  Rome,  where  he 
has  lived  seventeen  years,  and  is  now  called  to  Madrid  to  become 
Director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts, — a  man  of  much  general  knowl- 
edge and  some  learning,  with  great  simplicity  of  character  and  good- 
ness of  heart  The  second  was  a  young  man,  attached  to  the  general 
staff  of  the  army,  and  the  third  an  office  in  the  king's  body-guaids, 
— both  of  them  of  good  feunilies,  good  manners,  and  good  dispositiona. 

The  painter  was  a  little  disposed  to  complain  at  first,  because  lie 
had  forgotten  how  bad  it  was,  but  he  soon  got  over  it ;  the  two 
officers  were  used  to  it ;  and  I  had  screwed  myself  up  to  the  stiddng- 
place  before  I  set  ofi^  so  that  I  went  patiently  through  the  whole.  I 
brought  some  books  with  me,  and  among  them  was  Don  Quixote. 
This  I  read  aloud  to  them ;  and  I  assure  you  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me, 
such  as  I  have  seldom  enjoyed,  to  witness  the  effect  this  extraordinary 
book  produces  on  the  people  from  whose  very  blood  and  character  it 
is  drawn.  My  painter  in  particular  was  alternately  holding  his  sides 
with  laughter  at  Sancho  and  lus  master,  and  weeping  at  the  touch- 
ing stories  with  which  it  is  interspersed.  All  of  them  used  to  b^  me 
to  read  it  to  them  every  time  we  got  into  our  cart, — like  children 
for  toys  or  sugar-plums,  —  while  I  willingly  yielded,  as  every  read- 
ing was  to  me  a  lesson.  In  this  way  my  journey  became  far  from 
useless  or  unpleasant,  and  I  arrived  here  perhaps  as  little  disposed 
to  complain  as  any  stranger  ever  was  who  came  in  the  same  way. 

In  Madrid  things  promise  welL  I  have  letters  to  nearly  every  one 
of  the  foreign  ministers,  to  the  Pope's  Nuncio  from  Consalvi,  the 
Pope's  Prime  Minister,  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  three  Royal  Academies, 
etc.;  and  Mr.  Erving,  our  Minister,  has  received  me  with  very  re- 
markable kindness.    A  week  hence  you  shall  know  more.  .... 

Geo.  T. 

To  Elisha  Ticknor. 

MAORm,  June  3, 1818. 

On  my  arrival  here,  on  the  23d  ultimo,  my  dear  father  and  mother, 

I  immediately  wrote  to  tell  you  of  my  safety And  now  I  can 

tell  you  that  I  am  as  comfortably  settled  as  I  have  been  any- 

•Madnso. 
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where  in  Europe,  with  as  good  prospects  of  accomplishing  the  objects 
for  which  I  camd.  But  you  like  to  have  details,  and  I  like  to  give 
them  to  you. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  settled  in  lodgings  procured  for  me  by 
Mr.  Erring,  with  people  he  knows  to  be  honest,  and  whom  I  find  un- 
commonly neat ;  which,  you  will  observe,  are  the  two  rarest  virtues  in 
Spain.  In  the  next  place,  I  rise  early,  —  at  half  past  five,  —  and  sit 
down  to  my  books,  taking  a  cup  of  Spanish  chocolate,  so  thick  it 
may  almost  be  eaten  with  a  fork.  I  work  from  this  time  until  eleven 
o'clock.  At  this  hour  my  Spanish  instructor  comes,  and  remains  with 
me  tlU  one.  He  is  a  very  good  master,  —  as  good  as  there  is  in  Madrid, 
I  suppose,  —  punctual,  patient,  and  accurate.  About  half  an  hour 
after  he  is  gone  —  during  which  I  make  my  second  breakfast,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashions  of  the  Continent  —  comes  my  other  instructor; 
for,  as  I  have  nothing  to  do  here  but  to  learn  Spanish,  I  think  it  best 

to  multiply  the  peans This,  however,  is  an  entirely  different 

man  ^m  the  other.  His  name  is  Joseph  Antonio  Conde ;  and  among 
all  the  men  of  letters  I  have  met  in  Spain,  —  and  I  believe  I  have 
seen  the  most  considerable  in  my  department,  —  he  has  the  most 
learning  by  far,  and  the  most  taste  and  talent.  He  was  formerly 
librarian  to  the  king ;  when  the  French  came  he  fled ;  but,  on  as- 
surances of  personal  safety,  returned  from  Toulouse,  where  he  had 
taken  refuge,  and  was  soon  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  which  was  devoted  to 
public  iostruction.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  of 
course  displaced ;  but  still  his  merits  and  his  honesty  were  so  noto- 
zious  that  he  was  excepted  (and  I  believe  alone)  from  the  sweeping 
prosecution  of  all  who  had  served  under  Joseph,  and  permitted  to 
live  unmolested  in  Madrid,  where  he  is  much  respected.  He  is  about 
fifty  years  old,  extremely  ignorant  of  the  world,  timid  in  disposition, 
awkward  in  manners,  and  of  childlike  simplicity  and  openness  in  his 
feelings.  I  had  letters  to  him  from  Paris,  and  —  not  because  he  is 
poor,  for  he  is  not,  but  because  he  is  solitary  from  the  death  of  his 
wife,  and  unoccupied  from  the  loss  of  his  employments  —  he  comes 
and  reads  Spanish  poetry  with  me  two  or  three  hours  every  day. 
The  pleasure  he  takes  in  it  is  evidently  great ;  for  he  has  no  less  en- 
thusiasm than  learning,  and  nothing  gives  him  so  much  delight  as  to 
see  that  I  share  his  feelings  for  his  favorite  authors,  which  I  truly  do ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  information  I  get  from  him  is  such 
as  I  could  get,  probably,  from  nobody  else,  and  certainly  in  no  other 
way. 
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When  I  dine  at  home,  it  is  at  fiye  o'clock ;  when  I  dine  abroady  it 
is  at  four,  for  that  is  the  hour  at  Madrid ;  I  prefer  the  latest  pos- 
sible, because  it  makes  my  studying  day  longer.  After  dinner  I  walk 
until  half  past  eight  or  nine. 

The  houses  of  the  foreign  ministers  are  open  to  me  :  the  Nuncio^ 
Prince  Giustiniani,  the  French  Ambassador  Prince  Montmoien^ 
de  Laval,  and  the  English,  who  is  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  litTe 
shown  me  much  kindness  and  civility.  I  therefore  dine  abroad  neaily 
all  the  time ;  but  as  soon  as  I  can  speak  Spanish  tolerably  I  shall  seek 
Spanish  society,  which  is  almost  completely  distinct  from  the  diplo- 
matic, and  is  to  be  found  only  in  late  evening  parties,  called  tertuHoif 
which  all  the  principal  people  have  eveiy  night,  and  to  which  Mi; 
Erving  can  introduce  me  better  than  anybody  else. .... 

FarewelL 

Qsa  T. 

To  Mbs.  Walter  CHANKma. 

MAnam,  July  25, 1818. 

....  Spain  and  the  Spanish  people  amuse  me  more  than  anything 
I  have  met  in  Europe.  There  is  more  national  character  heire^ 
more  originality  and  poetry  in  the  popular  manners  and  feeUngiBi 
more  force  without  barbarism,  and  civilization  without  corruption, 
than  I  have  found  anywhere  else.  Would  you  believe  it  ? — I  speak 
not  at  all  of  the  highest  class,  —  what  seems  mere  fiction  and  romanoe 
in  other  countries  is  matter  of  observation  here,  and,  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  manners,  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage  are  historians.  For,  when 
you  have  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  you  have  not  only  passed  frx)m  one 
country  and  climate  to  another,  but  you  have  gone  back  a  couple  of 
centuries  in  your  chronology,  and  find  the  people  still  in  that  kind 
of  poetical  existence  which  we  have  not  only  long  since  lost,  but 
which  we  have  long  since  ceased  to  credit  on  the  reports  of  our 
ancestors. 

The  pastoral  life  —  I  will  not  say  such  as  it  is  in  Theocritus  and 
Yiigil,  and  still  less  such  as  it  is  in  (xesncr  or  Galatea,  but  a  pas- 
toral life  which  certainly  has  its  poetical  side  —  is  still  found  every- 
where in  the  country.  I  never  come  home  in  the  evening  that  I  do 
not  pass  half  a  dozen  groups  of  the  lower  class  of  the  people  dancing 
to  their  pipes  and  castanets  some  of  their  beautifully  original  na- 
tional dances  ;  for  you  must  observe  that,  if  the  Italians  are  the  most 
musical  people  in  the  world,  the  Spaniards  are  the  most  remarkable 
for  a  natural  and  inherent  propensity  to  dance,  and  have  the  most 
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graceful  movements  and  manners.  Sometimes,  especially  if  it  be 
late,  1  find  a  lover  with  his  guitar  before  the  house  of  his  mistress, 
singing  his  passion  and  his  suffering.  Only  last  night  I  was  coming 
home  from  Sir  Henry  Wellesley's,  where  I  had  stayed  very  late  at  a 
little  ball  Lady  WeUesley  gave  in  her  garden,  —  a  kind  of  fSte  cham- 
pStre,  —  and,  as  1  came  into  the  street  where  1  live,  1  saw  a  man 
standing  in  the  middle,  and  singing  with  a  beautifully  clear  and  sweet 
voice  to  his  guitar,  which  he  played  with  great  skilL  1  stopped  to 
hear  him,  and  recognized  a  little  popular  song,  called  a  seguidtlla^ 
of  eight  lines,  which  1  have  in  a  large  collection  of  these  pieces, 
taken  from  the  very  lips  of  the  populace  that  composed  them.  Each 
[song]  consists  of  one  idea,  generally  a  comparison,  always  in  the 
same  metre,  and  in  eight  lines,  and  often  singularly  beautiM  and 
originaL  .... 

To  Elcbha  Ticknor. 

BCadrid,  August  1, 1818. 

I  am  sure  you  will  think  of  me  more  than  you  commonly  do  to- 
day, my  dear  father  and  mother,  for  these  anniversaries  seem  to 
be  bounds  and  limits  in  my  absence.  This  is  the  fourth  birthday  1 
have  passed  away  from  you  ;  the  next,  if  Heaven  pleases  to  spare  my 
life  and  health,  will  be  again  at  home,  to  which  I  look  forward  every 
day  with  new  earnestness  and  impatience 

There  is  one  person  that  1  have  mentioned  to  you  so  often,  that 
yoa  may  desire  that  1  should  tell  you  with  some  minuteness  who  he 
isL  I  mean  the  Duke  de  Laval,  French  Ambassador  here.  Since  1  have 
been  in  Europe  1  have  not  been  so  intimate  with  any  one  as  with 
him.  He  is  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  old,  with  great  gayety,  open- 
ness, and  impetuosity  of  character,  and  with  great  talents  in  conver- 
sation ;  so  great,  indeed,  that  Mad.  de  Stael,  who  was  herself  the  most 
remarkable  person  perhaps  in  this  respect  that  ever  lived,  used  to 
delight  to  hear  him  talk.  He  has  strong  literary  propensities  and 
not  a  little  literary  knowledge,  and  especially  with  a  genuine  good- 
ness of  heart,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  make  those  about 
him  happy  merely  that  he  may  see  them  so.  He  is  one  of  the  old 
exiled  nobility,  who  never  gave  up  their  fidelity,  and  in  rank  he  is 
the  first  baron  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  title  of  Duke  de  Laval ;  be- 
ndea  that,  in  Germany  he  is,  from  services  rendered  by  his  ancestors. 
Prince  of  the  Empire,  and  in  Spain,  from  his  own  merits,  Duke  de 
San  Fernando  Luis,  and  grandee  of  the  first  class ;  in  short,  he  is, 
from  the  antiquity  and  splendor  of  his  family,  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
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the  very  first  nobleman  in  Europe,  and,  fix>m  his  penonal  talenftB  and 
virtues  and  fidelity,  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  French  throne. 
Immediately  on  the  return  of  the  king  he  was  appointed  ^toIim^iti 
dor  here;  not  only  from  the  great  importance  of  the  port  arisD^g 
from  the  connection  then  to  be  formed  anew  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  restored  family,  but  from  the  great  dignity  of  the 
appointment,  as  the  chief  embassy  France  sends,  since  it  is  from  a 
Bourbon  to  a  Bourbon,  and  from  the  great  personal  influence  he  has 
with  the  king  and  court 

....  I  dine  with  him  two  or  three  times  every  week,  and  see  him 
more  or  less  every  day ;  for  if  by  accident  1  do  not  meet  him  in  the 
evening,  I  am  sure  that  in  the  morning  he  will  look  into  myquaiten^ 
telling  me  that  he  came  to  see  whether  I  was  sick ;  and  still  oftener 
he  comes  and  sits  with  me  to  read  or  to  talk,  for  he  is  the  only 
Frenchman  whose  literary  opinions  and  feelings  coincide  with  my 
own 

Now,  therefore,  my  dear  father  and  mother,  I  hope  you  know  who 
my  most  intimate  friend  here  is,  for  I  should  always  like  to  have  yoa 
feel  acquainted  with  those  I  know  ;  and  as  this  [letter]  is  finialiftil^  all 
that  remains  for  me  is  to  send  you  my  love  for  all  my  friends^  whom 
I  certainly  love  more  than  ever. .... 


JOURNAL. 

The  interior  of  the  city  of  Madrid,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  fiir  from 
handsome.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  no  city  in 
Europe  can  boast  within  its  walls  so  fine  a  walk  as  the  Prado ;  that 
Rome  alone,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  an  entrance  equal  to  that  by  the 
gate  of  Alcala  ;  that  several  of  its  streets  are  really  fine  ;  that  good 
buildings  are  not  wanting,  especially  those  constructed  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  III.,  such  as  the  Aduana,  built  in  1769,  the  Aca- 
demia  de  San  Fernando  near  it,  and  the  Casa  de  Correoe, — not  for- 
getting the  famous  convent  of  Las  Salosas,  the  work  of  Ferdinand 
VI. ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  fairly  remembered  there 
is  not  a  fine  square  in  the  whole  city,  or  a  fine  church ;  that  the 
palace  is  a  confused,  irregular,  clumsy  piece  of  architecture,  begun  in 
1737,  and  never  to  be  finished ;  and  that  the  new  museum,  and 
everything,  in  short,  now  doing  in  the  Retiro  and  elsewhere,  is  worse 
than  all  that  has  been  done  before.  Among  all  that  Madrid  boasts  in 
this  way,  there  was  nothing  that  interested  me  so  much  as  a  few  ob- 
scure buildings,  famous  for  the  names  and  history  attached  to  them. 
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— the  remaiiiB  of  the  house  where  Columbus  lived,  that  where  Fran- 
ds  I.  was  confined,  two  or  three  of  the  famous  palaces  faithfuUj 
described  in  Gil  Bias,  the  convent  which  Lewis  has  made  the  scene 
of  hifl  monk,  etc.,  etc,  all  of  which  might  very  likely  interest  few  per- 
sons besides.  On  the  whole,  both  for  the  past  and  the  present,  —  both 
as  a  collection  of  buildings  and  as  a  collection  of  monuments,  —  Ma- 
drid is  the  least  interesting  capital  1  have  visited. 

It  has,  however,  the  great  merit  of  being  clean.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  should  attribute  this  altogether  to  the  character  of  the 
people,  for  they  are  not  very  neat,  and  it  is  apparent  the  keen  fresh 
air,  which  reigns  of  course  at  this  height,  dries  up  all  decaying  bodies 
immediately,  and  prevents  the  accilimulation  of  filth  ;  so  that,  though 
certainly  dead  animals  are  not  imcommon  in  the  streets,  they  give 
little  or  no  disagreeable  odor.      Still,  Madrid  is  not  healthy 

Of  the  government  there  is  very  little  good  to  say.  The  king  per- 
wmally  is  a  vulgar  blackguard.  I  will  not  repeat  the  instances  of 
rudeness,  vulgarity,  and  insolence  towards  his  servants  and  ministers, 
which  are  just  as  well  known  at  Madrid  as  that  he  drives  in  the 
Pnido,  for  they  would  take  up  my  room  and  time  to  no  purpose. 
This,  then,  is  the  centre  of  the  government ;  and  of  what  a  govern- 
ment !  Certainly  such  a  confusion  of  abuses  never  existed  before 
since  society  was  organized,  and  never,  1  should  hope,  can  exist  again. 
In  the  first  place,  its  very  principle  —  I  mean  in  practice — is  that 
the  king's  decree,  which  in  theory  is  the  highest  power  in  the 
land,  may  be  resisted  and  disobeyed,  and  that  the  only  remedy  is 
to  make  more  decrees.  The  ministers  desire  to  procure  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  and  issue  a  decree  for  it ;  that  on  the  face  and 
in  any  other  country  ought  to  produce  it,  but  here  it  will  not  produce 
the  third  of  it  The  ministers  desire  to  procure  a  certain  degree  of 
obedience,  and  the  king  decrees  it ;  but  the  obedience  may  or  may  not 
follow,  as  in  a  case  I  knew  at  Barcelona,  where  an  oppressed  indi- 
vidual demanded  simply  a  hearing  of  his  case.  The  king  ordered  it 
hy  a  formal  decree  to  be  had  forthwith,  but  the  tribunal  neglected  it ; 
he  made  a  new  decree,  and  so  on  to  a  third  and  fourth,  each  more 
peremptory  than  the  preceding,  and  each  followed  by  a  similar  gross 
disobedience,  until  at  last  the  tribunal,  wearied  out  with  being  thus 
teazedy  quashed  the  process  they  were  ordered  to  examine,  and  told 
the  injured  individual  to  go  about  his  business.  Garay,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  when  he  came  into  office  announced  his  system,  and  it 
was  supported  by  all  sorts  of  decrees,  —  decrees  to  give  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  excise,  decrees  to  remove  the  custom-house  officers  to  the 
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frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  etc.,  etc  ;  and  all  are  still  nominally  in  force 
and  actually  disobeyed,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed  again  and  again. 
The  remedy  in  these  cases  is  to  make  more  decrees^  that,  fram  the 
aggregate  of  all,  obedience  enough  may  be  produced  to  keep  the 
goyemment  in  motion.  There  is  thus  a  kind  of  tacit  compromise  be- 
tween the  government  and  its  agents,  that  the  king  shall  issue  de- 
crees, and  that  the  people  shall  be  tolerated  in  disobedience  ;  and  in 
this  way  disturbances  are  of  course  avoided.  If,  however,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  the  king  should  attempt  to  execute  even  one  half  of  the  decrees 
that  are  nominally  in  force,  he  would,  I  am  persuaded,  raise  a  rebel- 
lion in  a  fortnight. 

This  sjTstem,  of  course,  supposes  a  certain  degree  of  independence 
in  the  officers  of  government,  since  it  gives  them  in  iact  the  power  of 
resistance  ;  and  this  independence  leads  to  such  a  train  of  abases  and 
corruptions  as  nobody  can  imagine  who  has  not  been  in  the  country, 
and  week  after  week  had  them  continually  pounded  into  his  eaia. 
There  is  nothing  that  cannot  be  done  by  bribeiy ;  and  —  what  is  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomenon  I  suspect  in  legislation  —  Qaiay,  who 
as  minister  did  not  of  course  like  to  see  the  money  that  should  come 
to  the  Treasury  stop  in  the  hands  of  its  agents,  has  by  his  decree  of 
August  5,  1818,  instead  of  seeking  to  find  a  remedy  for  all  these  gross 
abuses,  coolly  legalized  them,  and  what  before  were  bribes  he  now 
calls  taxes.  Thus,  if  you  want  to  have  a  cause  examined  in  tiie 
highest  tribunal,  instead  of  feeing  the  servants  all  round,  you  pay 
<750  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  tribunal  must  hear  you.  If  a  com" 
gidor  desired  to  have  two  villages  under  him,  which  is  contrary  to 
ancient  usage,  to  law,  and  common-sense,  he  could  formerly  do  it 
only  by  bribery  ;  now  he  pays  five  hundred  ducats  to  Mr.  Garay,  and 
nobody  can  forbid  him.  To  be  a  regidor  under  the  age  of  eighteen, 
which  is  of  course  a  solecism,  could  still  be  obtained  formerly  by  cop« 
ruption,  but  was  not  therefore  the  leas  illegal ;  now  it  is  legalized  for 
two  hundred  or  four  hundred  ducats  a  year.  And  finally,  after 
fifty  individual  enumerations,  in  one  sweeping  article  he  declares  that 
the  want  of  "  any  one  of  the  requisites  for  an  office  "  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  impediment  to  holding  it,  on  the  payment  of  one  third 
of  its  income  to  the  Treasury.  In  short,  there  is  hardly  anything  that 
has  ever  passed  under  the  name  of  an  abuse  of  government,  that  is 
not  legalized  and  taxed  by  this  extraordinary  decree.  The  very  first 
principles  of  the  social  compact,  all  the  political  morality  that  keeps 
society  together,  seem  to  be  put  up  at  auction  by  it,  and  in  any  other 
country  a  revolution  would  follow  ;  but  here  this  may  be  avoided  by 
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a  tolerated  disobedience.  So  notorious,  indeed,  and  so  impudent  has 
coiTuption  become,  that  it  even  diesses  itself  in  the  livery  of  law  and 
justice,  and  thus  passes  on  respected  through  all  the  divisions  of 
■ocietj. 

The  Inquisition,  which  is  so  much  talked  about,  is  more  a  bugbear 
than  anything  else,  except  in  its  influences  on  public  instruction  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  As  a  part  of  the  civil  government  it  is 
hardly  felt  in  individual  instances,  though  still  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  persons  have  sometimes  disappeared  and  never  been  heard  of 
afterwards  ;  as  one  since  I  have  been  here,  who  i&  believed  by  every- 
body to  be  in  the  Inquisition,  and  another,  who  certainly  was  there 
before,  and  escaped  to  England  about  the  time  of  my  arrivaL 

The  Inquisition,  however,  I  have  since  found  more  powerful  in  the 
South.  At  Qranada  I  saw  a  printed  decree  posted  up,  condemning 
anew  the  heresy  of  Martin  Luther,  and,  as  it  was  then  imagined  to  be 
tnaVing  some  progress  there,  calling  on  servants  to  denounce  their 
masters,  children  their  parents,  wives  their  husbands,  etc.,  in  so 
many  words.  I  could  not  get  a  copy  of  it  by  ordinary  means,  and  did 
not  like  to  use  any  others,  on  account  of  the  archbishop.  Just  before 
I  was  at  Cadiz,  the  Inquisition  entered  the  apartments  of  a  young 
Qerman  and  took  away  his  private  books,  deemed  dangerous ;  and 
at  Seville  some  of  my  eccUnastical  Mends  cautioned  me  about  my 
conversation  in  general  society,  on  account  of  the  power  and  vigilance 
of  the  holy  office  there  ;  though  certainly  nobody  was  ever  less  obnox- 
ioofi  from  heresy  in  Spain  than  I  was,  for  my  best  friends  were  always 
of  the  Church.  The  Nuncio  and  a  shrewd  little  secretary  he  had 
even  thought  to  convert  me  by  "  putting  good  books  into  my  hands," 
though  I  ^ould  never  have  suspected  it  if  the  Prince  de  Laval  had 
not  let  me  into  the  secret.* 

Of  police  there  is  almost  nothing :  a  little  watch  in  the  streets 
during  the  night,  and  a  few  alguazils —  who  are  about  as  efficient  as 

♦  Two  attempts  were  made  to  convert  Mr.  Ticknor  to  Catholicism.  Once  at 
Borne,  being  at  a  grand  fimzione,  a  priest  who  stood  near  him  and  his  com- 
panion addressed  them  in  English,  which  he  heard  them  speaking,  and  they 
Ikmnd  he  was  an  American  of  the  name  of  Patterson.  His  history,  as  afterwards 
told  to  Mr.  Ticknor  by  Mr.  Geoi^  Harrison,  was  a  cnrious  one.  He  was  a 
PhUadelphian,  rich,  handsome,  at  the  head  of  fashion,  the  best  billiard  player 
In  town.  He  was  still  quite  young  when  he  was  converted,  and  he  immediately 
gave  his  property  to  the  Chureh,  keeping  only  a  small  stipend  for  himself;  had 
Ills  teeth  palled  to  destroy  his  beauty,  and  became  a  priest  and  an  ascetic. 
Patterson  often  visited  Mr.  Ticknor,  glad  to  get  a  breakfast  or  a  lunch,  and  one 
day  brought  a  Padre  Grassi  with  him.    He  was  a  man  of  talent  and  cultivation, 
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our  constables — during  the  day,  make  up  its  whole  muster-rolL  Nor 
is  it  wanted,  for  there  is  little  of  that  sort  of  crime  among  the  lower 
classes  —  little  of  the  petty  larceny  and  small  quarrelling  and  rioting 
—  which  a  police  can  prevent.  If  a  crime  be  committed,  it  is,  like 
the  national  character,  a  serious  and  bold  one.  Of  a  secret  political 
police  there  is  no  thought  or  suspicion.  The  government  is  not  jel 
civilized  enough  to  make  use  of  such  delicate  machinery. 

Yet,  with  all  these  gross  and  portentous  defects, — without  a  pdioe 
and  with  an  Inquisition,  without  an  administration  of  justice  and 
with  legalized,  systematic  corruption  in  all  its  branches, — the  Span- 
ish government  (if  it  deserve  the  name)  stiU  seems  to  fulfil  the  great 
object  a  government  should  always  propose  to  itself;  for  a  more  quiet^ 
orderly  people,  a  people  more  obedient  and  loyal,  I  have  not  seen  in 
Europe.  The  reason  is  that  tlus  corruption  is  stiU  mainly  in  the  higher 
classes,  and  in  the  agents  of  the  government,  and  that  this  strange 
contest  between  the  ministers  and  king  on  one  side,  and  the  per- 
sons they  employ  on  the  other,  is  still  unknown  to  the  classes  below ; 
so  that,  though  the  surface  of  the  ocean  be  eveiywhere  vexed  and  agi- 
tated, its  depths  still  remain  tranquil  and  undisturbed.  But  the 
moment  it  becomes  the  interest  of  those  who  stand  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  classes  to  open  the  flood-gates,  and  let  in  the 
crimes  and  corruptions  of  the  government  upon  the  people,  and  thna 
excite  them  to  disturbances  and  opposition,  —  that  moment  the  gOT- 
emment  must  come  to  an  end. 

Of  the  public  institutions  there  is  little  to  say,  but  something  to 
praise  ;  for,  though  they  are  few,  some  of  them  are  good. 

Among  the  good,  however,  is  not  the  General  Hospital,  which  is 
very  dirty  and  ill  kept  Especially  in  its  neighborhood  all  kinds  of 
filth  are  allowed  to  accumulate,  so  that  it  is  the  very  dirtiest  spot  in 
Madrid  and  its  environs.  The  proportion  of  deaths  in  it  is  horrible^ 
and  nobody  can  go  through  its  damp  lower  apartments,  and  the  iU- 

had  been  in  America,  and  used  to  talk  mnch  of  early  Christian  antiquities  and 
their  relation  to  the  Roman  Church.  His  visits  ceased  after  a  time,  but  Mr. 
Ticknor  was  told  afterwards  that  it  had  been  an  effort  to  convert  him. 

In  Madrid,  Cardinal  Ginstiniani  made  Mr.  Ticknor  acquainted  with  a  young 
Italian  ecclesiastic,  a  pleasant  feUow,  who  lent  him  the  Abb^  de  Lamennals's 
great  work  in  defence  of  the  Church,  which  had  just  come  out,  and  he  visitfld 
Mr.  Ticknor  often.  After  this  intimacy  had  passed  off,  he  was  told  by  the 
the  Duke  de  Laval  that  there  had  been  great  hopes  of  him. 

The  Princess  Prossedi,  the  oldest  child  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  became  an  affec- 
tionate friend  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  sincerely  desired  his  conversion ;  and,  when 
he  again  met  her  in  1836,  told  him  she  had  never  ceased  to  pray  for  it. 
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ventilated  rooms  above,  without  feeling  it  to  be  a  reproach  to  a  great 
capital  to  have  such  an  establishment 

Above  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  the  same  building,  is  the 
collection  of  paintings  b^un  in  1774  by  Charles  III.  It  is  rich  in 
the  Italian  school,  which  Spain  had  such  fine  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring when  Charles  Y.  possessed,  as  it  were,  all  Italy,  and  after- 
wards by  the  union  of  the  crown  of  Naples  to  the  family.  But  it  is 
the  Spanish  school  —  Velasquez  and  Murillo  —  that  shines  forth 
there ;  and  in  looking  at  the  purity  and  dignity  and  beauty  of  its 
merely  human  forms,  I  sometimes  become  unfaithful  to  the  ideals  of 
Correggio,  Titian,  and  Raphael  that  I  had  been  accustomed  to  ad- 
mire in  Italy.  There  are,  too,  fine  pictures  at  Medina  Cell's,  and  at  all 
the  ntioB,  especially  at  Aranjuez  and  the  Escurial  and  in  the  palace  ; 
and  the  king  has  commenced  a  gallery  near  the  Botanical  Gkirden, 
where  he  is  going  to  have  all  united  that  belong  to  himsell  It  is  the 
Marquis  of  Sta.  Cruz  —  who,  for  a  grandee,  is  a  man  of  taste — that 
is  at  the  head  of  all  there  is  good  in  this  establishment,  and  the  king 
suffers  him  to  do  what  he  pleases ;  not  because  he  understands  and 
feels  what  it  would  be  to  have  a  grand  galleiy  of  as  fine  pictures  as 
there  are  in  Europe,  but  simply  because  he  knows  and  cares  nothing 
about  such  things,  and,  as  he  often  says,  much  prefers  paper-hangings, 
and  will  be  very  glad  when  the  old  gilt  frames  are  taken  down  £rom 
his  walls. 

Among  the  public  institutions  should  also  be  numbered  those  that 
relate  to  education,  where  this  general  distinction  may  be  made,  — 
that  those  concerning  the  humbler  education  of  the  lower  classes  are 
to  a  certain  point  good,  but  those  relating  to  the  higher  branches  of 
education  and  the  higher  classes  of  society  are  bad. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  sixty-four  women's  schools  established 
in  the  city,  and  paid  by  the  municipality,  where  the  children  of  the 
poor  receive  the  first  elements  of  education  on  a  very  good  plan  and 
to  a  very  good  effect  After  this  follow  the  escudaa  graiuitcu,  which 
ore  in  the  hands  of  two  convents  of  firiars,  called  the  Calasanzioe; 
who  also  do  their  duty  very  well  in  instructing  in  two  different 
schools,  established  at  the  two  sides  of  the  city,  all  who  choose 
to  come  to  them,  in  readmg,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  the 
principles  and  dogmas  of  their  faith,  and,  if  they  choose,  Latin  gram- 
ouir.  These  schools  are  properly  called  escuelas  pias,  and  by  a 
vulgar  corruption  esctUapioBj  and  are  every  way  to  be  praised, — 
religion  being  put  out  of  the  question,  where  the  friars  certainly 
exetdae  an  undue  influence.    These  two  classes  of  schools  are  so  sac- 
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ceflsful  that  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  person  who  cannot  read  and 
write,  and  who  has  not  pretty  good,  shrewd  genexal  ideas ;  Imt  here 
comes  a  great  hiatus  in  the  means  of  education  ;  for  while  the  Urn* 
yendties  of  Alcala,  Salamanca,  etc.,  are  so  fedlen  that  nobody  preteods 
to  go  to  them  but  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  have  permission  to  be  an 
advocate  or  a  physician,  or  some  other  privileges  that  were  anciently 
attached  to  their  d^rees,  the  capital  has  not  only  done  nothing  to 
supply  their  places,  but  has  even  destroyed  two  institutiona  of  a  very 
useful  character,  and  left  nothing  for  the  intermediate  stepa  in  educa- 
tion but  loose  lectures  on  botany  at  the  Botanic  Qarden,  lectures 
on  physics  at  the  Gabinete,  and  similar  disjointed  in8tnictioo%  that 
make  up  no  system,  and  lead  to  no  distinct  end. .... 

The  law  is  not  taught  at  all,  being  left  entirely  to  the  monks  of 
Alcala  and  Salamanca,  and  the  kind  decree  of  Mr.  Qarayy  who  per- 
mits every  man  to  become  a  lawyer  that  will  pay  a  certain  inoon- 
Biderable  sum  to  the  Treasury.  Th&  healing  art  is  very  ill  taught  at 
their  dirty  hospital  by  five  professors,  for  medicine,  sui^geiy,  anatomy, 
chemistry  and  clinics ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  there  and  see 
their  collections  of  filthy  preparations,  antiquated  instruments^  and 
books  out  of  all  date  and  repute,  to  know  that  everything  la  bad  and 
wrong  here  in  medical  instruction 

There  are  a  few  institutions  for  education  here  that  should  be 
separately  mentioned  ;  because,  though  useful,  they  have  no  fixed  po- 
sition in  the  general  system.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  should  be  remembered,  in  speaking  of 
this,  that  the  world  owes  the  power  of  teaching  them  to  Spain,  for  it 
was  Bonet  —  to  whom  Lope  de  Vega  has  addressed  one  of  his  sonnets 
—  that  first  invented  it  The  present  institution  is  not  a  lai^  or  an 
old  one.  It  was  established  on  the  return  of  the  king,  who  gives  to 
it  2,500  of  the  4,500  dollars  it  costs  yearly,  and  contains  only  twenty- 
seven  pupils.  They  are  well  taught  to  read,  write,  etc,  and,  what  is 
more,  to  speak  intelligibly.  One  fact  I  witnessed,  and  knew  there- 
fore personally,  which  is  extremely  curious.  Not  one  of  the  pupils, 
of  course,  can  ever  have  heard  a  human  sound,  and  all  their  knowl- 
edge and  practice  in  speaking  must  come  from  their  imitation  of  the 
vittbUy  mechanical  movement  of  the  lips,  and  other  organs  of  enun- 
ciation, by  their  teachers,  who  are  all  Castilians ;  yet  each  speaks 
clearly  and  decidedly,  with  the  accent  of  the  province  from  which  he 
comes,  so  that  I  could  instantly  distinguish  the  Catalonians  and  Bis- 
cayans  and  Castilians,  while  others  more  practised  in  Spanish  felt 
the  Malagan  and  Andalusian  tones.    How  is  this  to  be  explained,  but 
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by  supposing  an  absolutely  and  originally  different  conformation 
of  the  oigans  of  speecb  ? . . .  . 

The  Library  owes  its  existence  to  the  French  dynasty,  for  the 
Austrian  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Philip  Y.  founded  it  in 
1726,  and  Charles  111.  added  the  Cabinet  of  Medals.  The  printed 
books  amount  to  above  110,000,  the  MSS.  to  3,500,  and  the 
medals  to  106,000.  It  is,  like  the  libraries  of  the  Escorial,  a  mine 
for  future  discovery,  for  it  is  so  ill  arranged,  and  has  so  bad  a  cata- 
logue, and  is  so  abominably  administered,  that  all  that  is  known  of 
its  curiosities  and  rarities  is  by  accident  The  collection  of  coins  and 
medals  is  a  perfect  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  yet  Eckhel 
stands  on  the  shelf  I  asked  Gk)nzalez,  the  chief  man  of  the  whole 
establishment,  what  book  this  was,  and  he  said  it  was  an  old  book  on 
numismatics,  that  he  had  never  looked  into !  They  have,  too,  a  lum- 
ber-room, where  there  is  a  great  pile  of  books  called  useless.  The 
second  librarian  showed  it  to  me,  advising  me  that  it  was  mere  waste- 
paper.  I  ventured,  however,  to  look  in,  and  the  second  book  I  took 
up  was  Laplace's  M^canique  Celeste.    Ex  pede  HercuUm, 

The  two  Academies  owe  their  existence  to  the  tertulia  of  the 
Marquis  de  Yillafranca.  The  one  for  the  Spanish  language  was 
founded  in  1714,  and  has  only  occupied  itself  with  dictionaries, 
grammars,  orthographies,  etc.,  and  with  promoting  the  publication 
of  important  works  relating  to  the  language,  such  as  Garces'  Fuerza 
y  Vigor;  new  editions  of  old  standard  works,  such  as  Balbuena, 
etc 

The  other,  for  Spanish  history  and  belles-lettres,  founded  in  1735, 
is  the  most  respectable  literary  establishment  in  Spain ;  for  such  men 
as  Navarrete,  Marina,  Conde,  and  Clemencin  are  enough  to  make 
an  academy  respectable  in  any  country.  They  keep  it,  too,  extremely 
pure ;  but  the  consequence  is,  that  they  have  only  eight  or  ten  mem- 
bers ;  and  yet  the  five  volumes  they  have  published,  with  their 
"  Chronicles,"  PartidaSf  Fuero  Juzgo,  etc.,  do  them  infinite  credit,  and 

show  like  the  work  of  a  great  body  of  learned  men 

Even  in  the  large  cities  and  the  capital  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
much  they  are  behindhand,  —  how  rude  and  imperfect  is  their  house 
iumiture,  and  how  much  is  absolutely  wanting.  A  great  deal  of  the 
l)etter  sort  is  brought  from  Paris  and  London  ;  and  when  an  ambassa- 
dor has  kept  a  carriage  two  or  three  years,  until  it  has  become  soiled 
and  worn,  he  can  sell  it,  as  they  all  do,  to  some  grandee,  for  more  than 
It  cost  him.  In  the  country  it  is,  of  course,  worse.  The  chief  persons 
In  a  village  —  I  mean  the  respectable  ecclesiastics  and  the  alcaldes 
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—  often  have  no  glass-ware  in  their  houses,  no  dinner-kniyesy  and 
little  of  earthen  manufactory,  while  a  metal  fork  is  a  matter  of  curi- 
ofiitj.  In  agriculture  their  instruments  are  extremely  clumsy.  The 
scythes,  hoes,  shoveb,  pickaxes,  etc.,  are  so  awkward,  that  I  do 
not  well  see  how  they  work  with  them ;  their  threshing  I  have  seen 
done,  at  the  gates  of  Madrid,  on  just  such  a  threshing-floor  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  identical  process  of  driving 
horses  over  the  grain ;  their  plough,  which  is  of  a  construction  sin- 
gularly clumsy  and  inefficient,  is  the  same  the  Romans  used  when 
they  were  here,  for  I  have  it  on  a  coin  of  Csesar  Augustus ;  and  their 
mode  of  drawing  water  by  a  horse  or  mule,  and  a  wheel,  is  the  very 
one  which,  for  its  antiquity,  is  in  Egypt  attributed  to  Joseph.  Fi- 
nally, there  are  almost  no  manufactories  of  articles  of  luxury  on  private 
speculation,  and  the  few  the  king  attempts  to  sustain  bring  him  in 
debt  at  the  end  of  every  year,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  glasB 
manufactory  at  St  Ildefonso ;  and  yet,  there,  an  ordinary  cut-g^aas 
tumbler,  which  might  cost  in  England,  at  most,  four  or  five  shillings, 
costs  eight  dollars. 

The  means  and  conveniences  of  life  are,  then,  few  here,  and  the 
comforts  may,  as  a  general  remark,  be  said  to  be  unknown  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  mechanical  arts.  Their  amusements,  too,  are  hardly  leas 
meagre.  The  common  people,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  are 
gay  and  light-hearted  in  their  natural  dispositions,  and  on  the  festi- 
vals, which  are  above  one  third  of  the  whole  year,  are  always  seen  in 
the  Delicias,  —  a  public  walk  outside  the  walls,  —  on  the  borders  of 
the  canal,  and  in  the  meadows  of  the  Manzanares,  dancing  to  their 
guitars  and  castanets.  Every  evening,  too,  as  I  come  home  I  find 
little  groups  of  them  dancing  the  bolerOj  the  fandango,  and  the 
manchegas  in  the  streets ;  for,  if  the  Italians  are  the  most  musical 
people  in  the  world,  the  Spfiuiiards  of  all  classes,  and  especially  the 
lowest,  are  the  most  fond  of  dancing.  Their  very  movements  seem 
from  nature  to  be  graceful,  and  their  resting  positions  picturesque. 
Except  this,  however,  and  the  universal  passion  for  toros,  they  have 
little  amusement  that  is  social,  except  in  a  kind  of  tavern,  where  they 
go  during  the  evenings  of  the  summer,  not  to  drink  strong  liquors,  — 
for  I  never  saw  a  Spaniard  intoxicated,  —  but  to  refresh  themselves 
with  iced  water,  orgeats,  and  cehaday  which,  as  they  are  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  this  burning  climate,  seem  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every- 
body's means. 

The  middling  classes  are  the  most  reserved  and  the  least  gay  of 
all  the  population  of  Spain,  —  the  most  difficult  of  access,  and  the 
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least  interestmg  to  a  stranger  when  they  are  known.  Their  amuse- 
ments are  few.  Society  they  have  almost  none ;  for  either  —  which 
is  the  general  role  —  they  have  very  little  culture  and  are  rather 
mde  in  their  manners,  and  then  society,  which  depends  for  its  charms 
in  this  class  entirely  on  cultivation  and  refinement,  is  an  amusement 
above  their  resources,  and  out  of  the  circle  of  their  pleasures  and 
wants,  or  else  they  are  instructed  and  refined,  and  then  the  long, 
long  oppression  of  three  centuries  of  tyranny  and  inquisition  has  taught 
them  how  dangerous  it  is  to  have  such  meetings,  where  the  heart  is 
too  apt  to  speak  what  it  feels,  especially  in  that  very  portion  of  the 
people  which  has  always  been  most  obnoxious  to  the  government 
and  clei^ ;  and  therefore  their  doors  are  eithei  hermetically  sealed 
up,  or  else  when  they  meet  it  is  only  to  play  at  cards  ;  which  more 
than  one  of  them  has  told  me  he  had  introduced  into  his  parties,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  suppressing  conversation  As  a  general  re- 
mark, therefore,  the  pleasures  of  this  class  are  tr  walk  in  the  Prado, 

—  in  the  winter  from  twelve  to  two  o'clock,  M»d  in  the  sunmier 
during  the  evening,  which  they  end  by  taking  ice^  at  a  coffee-house, 

—  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  to  the  toroi. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Madrid,^  The  Ptado.  —  Theatres. ^ SpcmiOh People. -- l%e  Cour^ 
Society  in  Madrid.  —  The  DiplomaHc  Corps.  —  Excursion  to  ^ 
EscoriaL  —  St.  Ildefonso.  —  Segovia. 

JOURNAL. 

TO  me,  tlie  Prado  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  amusement.  In 
the  first  pkce,  it  is  in  itself  the  finest  public  walk  I  have  ever 
seen  within  the  walls  of  any  city,  not  excepting  either  the  TuUe- 
ries  or  the  Chiaja.  It  begins  at  the  gate  of  Atocha,  and,  passing  the 
superb  entrance  of  Alcala,  extends  round  to  the  convent  and  gate  of 
the  Becoletos.  Anciently  it  was  an  uneven  meadow  of  little  beauty, 
but  fEunous  for  being  the  scene  of  the  plots,  murders,  duels,  and  in- 
trigues of  the  city  and  court,  as  may  easily  be  gathered  from  the 
familiar  use  made  of  it  in  the  novels  of  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage,  the 
plays  of  Lope,  and  indeed  the  old  comedies  aud  romances  generally. 
It  was  not,  however,  imtil  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
neighboring  palace  of  Buen  Retiro  rose  into  favor,  that  Charles  IIL 
levelled  it,  planted  it  with  trees,  and  made  it  the  beautiful  walk  it 
now  is.  As  you  enter  it  from  the  gate  of  Alcala,  or  rather  from  the 
street  next  to  it,  you  find  yourself  in  a  superb,  wide  opening  called 
the  Saloon  ;  on  your  right  hand  a  double  walk,  and  on  your  left,  first 
the  place  where  the  carriages  parade,  and  afterwards  another  double 
walk,  the  whole  ornamented  with  three  fine  fountains,  and  eight 
rows  of  trees,  statues,  marble  seats,  etc.  During  the  forenoon,  and 
nearly  all  the  afternoon,  no  part  of  the  city  in  summer  is  so  silent 
and  deserted  as  this  ;  and  yet,  when  the  heats  will  permit,  it  is  a  spot 
which  of  all  others  here  most  solicits  you  by  its  freshness,  its 
solitude,  and  its  shade.  At  five  o'clock  the  whole  Prado  is 
watered,  to  prevent  the  dust  which  would  otherw-ise  be  intolerable. 
Just  before  sundown  the  carriages  and  crowd  begin  to  appear; 
and  about  half  an  hour  after  the  exhibition  is  in  its  greatest  splen- 
dor. On  your  left  hand  are  two  rows  of  carriages,  forming  a 
complete  line,  slowly  moving  up  and  down  on  each  side,  while 
the   king   and   the  infantas  dash   up   and  down  in  the  middle 
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with  all  the  privileges  of  royalty,  and  compel  eveiybody  on  foot 
to  take  off  his  hat  as  he  passes,  and  everybody  in  a  carriage  to 
stop  and  stand  up Every  time  I  see  this  singularly  pictu- 
resque crowd,  mingled  with  the  great  number  of  the  officers  of  the 
guard  that  are  always  there  in  splendid  uniforms,  and  contrasted  with 
the  still  greater  number  of  monks  and  priests  in  their  dark,  severe 
costumes,  I  feel  persuaded  anew  that  it  ia  the  most  striking  moving 
panorama  the  world  can  afford.  At  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
after  sxmset,  when  the  Prado  is  usually  quite  full,  the  Angelus,  or 
evening-prayer  [bell],  sounds  in  the  neighboring  convent,  and  the  row 
of  carriages  stops  as  if  by  magic,  while  everybody  on  foot  becomes 
fixed  as  a  statue  and  prays. .... 

As  to  theatres,  Madrid  has  but  two,  and  these  have  always  been  in 
a  struggle  for  their  existence,  and  even  now  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  gained  a  decided  victory  over  the  monks,  and  the  Inquisition. 
The  Principe  is  in  general  the  best,  since  Mayquez,  who  is  an  el^ 
of  Talma,  and  not  a  bad  imitation  of  his  master,  though  little  else, 
acts  there ;  but  the  Cruz  is  more  interesting  to  me,  because  more  of 
the  original  national  pieces,  written  before  the  French  dynasty  came 
in,  are  represented  there.  I  have  been  often  to  both  as  a  means  of 
learning  the  language,  especially  if  any  of  the  old  plays  were  repre- 
sented, and  really  all  that  is  national  in  it  delights  me  more  and 
more.  The  ancient  Spanish  costumes,  which  are  strictly  observed, 
are  so  splendid  and  graceful,  the  ancient  manners,  which  are  no  less 
imitated  and  observed,  have  something  so  original  and  noble,  and  the 
plays  themselves  are  written  in  a  style  of  poetry  so  proud  and  elevated, 
though  often  with  bad  taste,  that  when  the  play  is  by  Lope,  or  Tirso 
de  Molina,  or  Montalban,  or  Calderon,  I  think  I  had  rather  go  to  the 
Spanish  theatre  than  to  any  other  except  the  English.  After  the 
principal  piece,  some  of  their  beautifully  graceful  national  dances,  the 
boUro,  the  polOf  the  fandango,  or  the  manchegasy  are  performed  with 
castanets,  and  the  whole  ends  with  what  is  called  a  saynete,  a  little 
piece  less  farcical  than  our  afterpieces,  which  is  to  a  regular  play  what 
an  anecdote  is  to  a  novel,  and  represents  to  the  life  the  manners  of  the 
lower  or  middling  classes,  which  the  Spanish  actors  play  with  more 
spirit  and  less  caricature  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  The  great 
sin  of  both  theatres  is,  that  the  majority  of  the  longer  pieces  they 
represent  are  translations  from  ordinary  French  comedies,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  they  are  becoming  better  in  this  respect ;  and  that 
the  national  plays  are  coming  more  into  fashion,  and  are  oftener 

acted. 
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An  opeia-honse  they  have  not,  nor  are  operas  much  in  the  Spanish 
taste  and  character,  anj  more  than  tragedies.  Philip  Y.,  however, 
who  brought  in  their  foreign  tastes,  built  an  opera-house  in  1730,  but 
Ferdinand  VIL,  for  reasons  which  I  do  not  know,  has  pulled  it 
down.  Operas,  notwithstanding  this,  are  given  alternately  in  the  two 
theatres. .... 

The  great  amusement  —  the  national  and  prevailing  amusement^ 
which  swallows  up  all  the  rest — is  the  fiestcu  de  taros,  the  bull-fights. 
It  is  purely  and  exclusively  Spanish,  and  the  passion  with  which  it 
is  sought  by  all  classes,  and  with  which  it  always  seems  to  have  been 
sought,  is  inconceivable  to  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it ;  and  would 
be  incredible  upon  common  testimony,  if  we  had  not  the  histories 
of  the  gladiators  and  circcTises,  for  examples  before  us.  Of  their  ear- 
liest origin  I  have  no  knowledge,  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  can  be 
obtained ;  for  almost  nothing  has  been  written  upon  them. .... 

The  first  intimations  I  find  of  them  are  in  the  oldest  Spanish  Chron- 
icle, —  that  dark  chaos  from  which  the  elements  of  Spanish  poetiy 
and  history  are  alike  drawn,  and  which  is  itself  hardly  less  interest- 
ing and  instructive  than  either.  There  it  is  said,  incidentally,  that 
there  were  bull-fights  in  Saldafia,  in  1124,  on  the  marriage  of  Alfonso 
YU.;  and  there  is  an  ancient  tradition,  which  I  think  I  have  noticed 
in  his  Chronicle,  that  the  Cid  was  a  famous  toreador^  and  that  he  was 
the  first  that  ever  fought  bulls  on  horseback.* 

They  take  place  only  in  the  summer,  and  during  the  months  when 
the  heat  is  not  extreme, ....  and  it  ia  always  on  Mondays,  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  —  in  the  morning  with  six  bulls,  and  in  the 
afternoon  with  eight  bulls  ;  but  each  part  of  the  day,  if  any  one  of 
the  royal  family  is  there,  —  which  can  seldom  fail, — the  people  de- 
mand an  extra  victim  by  acclamation,  and  it  is  uniformly  granted. 
Great  preparations  are  made  long  beforehand.  Fine  bulls  are  brought 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  —  the  best  from  La  Mancha,  Navarre, 
and  Andalusia,  and  are  pastured  near  Madrid.  Two  days  before  the 
festival  they  are  driven  in,  and,  to  my  great  dismay,  I  have  several 
times  met  them  in  my  evening  rides,  for  they  do  not  always  treat  the 
persons  they  meet  so  civilly  as  they  treated  Don  Quixote  near  Sara- 
gossa. ....  On  their  arrival  they  are  shut  up  in  a  pasture  near  the 
amphitheatre,  and  on  Sunday  evenings  great  crowds  of  the  common 
people  go  out  to  see  them,  as  if  it  were  a  show 

*  Mr.  Ticknor  sketches  in  many  pages  the  growth,  ceremonies,  and  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  buU-fights,  —  a  long  and  minute  description,  which  he  after- 
wards arranged  as  an  article  for  the  ''  North  American  Beview,"  July,  1825^ 
VoL  XXL  p.  62. 
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At  length  the  long-desired  day  arrives,  and,  for  all  parposes  of  busi- 
neasi  Madrid  is  like  a  Protestant  Sunday.  The  whole  city  throngs  to 
the  circus,  even  to  the  very  lowest  class  of  the  populace  ;  and  I  have 
often  seen  more  waiting  on  th^  outside — merely  to  hear,  and  echo  and 
enjoy,  the  shouts  and  stories  that  come  from  within,  because  they 
eould  not  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  admittance  —  than  the  entire 
amphitheatre  could  contain.  For  myself^  I  cannot  speak  with  any 
of  the  skill  or  assurance  of  a  connoisseur.  I  never  went  but  twice, 
and  then  stayed  only  long  enough  the  first  time  to  see  four  bulls 
killed,  and  the  second  time  three,  for  it  was  physically  impossible  for 
me  to  stay  any  longer.  The  horrid  sights  I  witnessed  completely 
unmanned  me,  and  the  first  time  I  was  carried  out  by  one  of  the 
goaids,  and  the  second  time  I  was  barely  able  to  get  out  alone.  Still, 
however,  I  saw  all  the  operations  and  manoeuvres,  as  much  as  if  I 
had  been  there  a  hundred  times,  and  had  all  the  technics  and  ped- 
antry of  the  art  at  my  command;  and  what  was  wanting  in  the  prac- 
tice and  experience  of  a  hardened  amateur  was  fully  made  up  to  me 
by  the  vivacity  with  which  I  felt  everything,  and  the  deep  impression 
its  splendors,  its  dangers,  and  its  cruelties  made  on  my  memory. .... 
Nothing  can  prevent  the  crowd  from  going  if  they  have  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  their  admittance ;  and  if  they  have  it  not,  instances 
have  been  known  where  they  have  sold  everything  they  possessed 
in  the  world  to  get  it ;  and ....  I  was  shown  a  man  who  was  so 
absolutely  destitute  of  all  means,  that  he  married  the  evening  pre- 
vious, as  the  only  way  of  obtaining  them.  Nothing,  in  short,  can 
hinder  them,  not  even  the  heats,  which  hinder  everything,  and 
almost  bring  life  itself  to  a  pause  in  Madrid;  and  if  they  cannot 
get  seats  on  the  shady  side  of  the  amphitheatre,  they  will  sit  in  the 
son  during  one  of  the  burning  noons  of  July  and  September ; 
and  do  it  so  heedlessly,  that  the  first  bull-fights  given  after  the 
dog-days  this  year  sent  a  crowd  of  patients  to  the  hospital,  thirty- 
eight  of  whom  died  within  ten  days  afterwards  of  fevers  caught 
there. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  fatal  effects.  The  interest  the  common  peo- 
ple take  in  everything  relating  to  this  festival  rises  afterwards,  at  any 
moment  of  excitement,  to  passion  and  guilt.  Quarrels  arise  about 
a  favorite  picador  or  handerUlerOj  that  are  never  appeased  ;  the  details 
of  one  of  these  shows  become  the  source  of  family  bitterness  for  life ; 
and  only  a  few  days  ago,  one  Monday  afternoon,  as  I  was  just 
going  into  the  palace  of  the  Prince  de  Laval  to  dinner,  a  man  stabbed 
his  brother,  who  fell  dead  before  me  at  the  door  I  was  entering,  in 
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oonsequence  of  a  difference  that  had  thus  arisen  in  the  amphitheotie 
in  the  morning.* .... 

It  is  a  coriouB  and  interesting  sight  to  see  the  people,  when,  from 
their  union  in  a  great  mass,  they  feel  their  own  strength,  and  when, 
from  their  excitement,  they  enter  into  the  rights  of  their  own  impoiu 
tance  and  power, — when,  in  fact,  they  feel  themselves  to  be  what  they 
are,  and  become  for  the  moment  free  in  consequence  of  it  Boyalty 
is  little  respected  on  Mondays  in  Madrid,  and  therefore  whatever  the 
people  persist  in  requiring  in  the  amphitheatre, — even  to  the  extreme 
cruelty  of  putting  fire  upon  the  bull's  back  to  goad  his  fury, — is 
always  granted,  to  avoid  unpleasant  consequences.  Their  exclama- 
tions and  cries,  too,  which  from  the  excitement  under  which  they  aie 
uttered  often  seem  revolutionary,  are  sometimes  curious,  and  such  m 
on  any  other  occasion  would  be  found  offensive  and  dangerous.  Of 
an  uncommonly  brave  and  persevering  bull,  several  young  men  in 
my  neighborhood  cried  out  repeatedly  that  he  was  fit  to  be  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Cortes,  and  of  another,  who  shrunk  from  the  contest  after 
receiviDg  only  two  blows  from  the  picador,  apparently  the  same  per- 
sons kept  shouting,  ....  that  he  was  as  cowardly  as  a  king.  .  •  •  • 
The  bull-figbts  are,  indeed,  a  warrant  and  apology  for  all  sorts  of 
licentiousness  in  language,  in  the  same  way  the  Roman  shows  were; 
and,  like  the  amphitheatre  of  Flavins,  that  of  Madrid  would  fumish  a 
little  anthology  of  popular  wit,  which,  though  it  might  stron^y 
savor  of  vulgarity,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  very  characteristic  and 
amusing 

After  all,  however,  the  people  are  not  so  bad  as  might  reasonably 
be  anticipated  from  all  the  means  that  seem  to  be  studiously  taken 
to  corrupt  them.  The  lower  class  especially  is,  I  think,  the  finest 
materiel  I  have  met  in  Europe  to  make  a  great  and  generous  people ; 

♦  Talking  about  bull-fights  with  the  Duke  de  Laval,  he  spoke  of  the  women's 
love  of  them,  and  said  that,  at  the  last,  one  of  the  royal  princesses  hid 
driven  the  pica  into  the  bull's  neck,  —  the  nail  to  which  are  attached  thft 
colors  of  the  province  from  which  the  bull  came.  Mr.  Ticknor  said  that  be 
could  scarcely  believe  that  of  any  woman,  but  that  she  was  a  Portuguese,  and 
might  be  pretty  coarse.  "  Well,"  said  the  Ambassador,  "  you  are  going  to 
court;,  of  course,"  naming  the  day ;  "  come  and  stand  by  me  when  tiie  royal 
family  pass,  and  I  will  make  her  boast  of  it."  When  the  time  came,  Mr. 
Ticknor  took  his  place  by  the  Duke ;  the  ladies  of  course  stopped  to 
speak  with  the  Ambassador  of  France.  When  the  Portuguese  princess  came, 
the  Duke  said  to  her  that  he  heard  they  had  a  fine  bull-fight  on  Monday.  "  0 
yes,"  she  said;  "and  I  did  something  towards  its  success,  for  /  drove  in  the 
pica,'' 
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but  this  material  is  either  unused  or  perverted.  Talent  is  certainly 
not  wanting,  and  instruction  to  a  certain  point  is  very  general. 
Nearly  everybody  can  read  and  write,  and  if  they  can  do  no  more,  it 
is  because  the  monks,  who  manage  all  the  education  of  the  country, 
find  it  for  their  interest  to  stop  them  here.  In  disposition,  and  turn 
of  character,  they  vaiy  in  different  provinces.  In  Catalonia  they  are 
industrious  and  active ;  in  Aragon,  idle,  proud,  and  faithful ;  in 
Castile,  cold  and  rude,  but  still  attaching  themselves  easUy  to  those 
who  are  kind  to  them  ;  and  in  Andalusia,  light-hearted,  giddy,  cruel, 
and  revengefiiL  Galicia  furnishes  water-carriers  to  all  Madrid,  and 
they  have  among  themselves  a  tremendous  police,  which  insures  the 
honesty  of  the  individuals,  and  sometimes  even  inflicts  secretly  the 
punishment  of  death  ;  but  the  government  tolerates  without  acknowl- 
edging it,  because  the  Gkdlegos  are  not  unjust,  and  their  opportu- 
nities and  temptations  to  dishonesty  are  so  great,  that,  though  you 
never  hear  of  an  instance  of  it,  much  is  due  to  their  police.  They  are 
the  hardiest  and  most  enterprising  of  all  the  Spaniards,  and,  at  the 
season  of  the  harvest,  may  be  found  all  over  Castile  and  Estrama- 
dnia,  and  even  in  Portugal,  gathering  it  for  the  idle  inhabitants ; 
some  remain  afterwards  as  servants,  and  some  are  to  be  found  in  little 
flhops  and  inns  everywhere  in  Spain  ;  but  when  they  have  accumu- 
lated a  subsistence,  they  are  almost  sure  to  go  home  to  die  in  peace 
at  last  These  different  characters  are  so  distinctly  marked  in  the 
different  provinces,  that  it  seems  as  if  you  had  changed  country  every 
time  you  pass  from  one  to  another  ;  but  still  there  are  some  traits  in 
common  to  them  all.  One  of  the  most  striking — and  one,  it  seems  to 
me,  on  which  many  of  their  national  virtues  are  founded  —  is  a  kind 
of  instinctive  uprightness,  which  prevents  them  from  servility.  I  have 
seen  the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  such  as  gardeners,  bricklayers,  etc., 
who  bad  never  seen  the  king,  perhaps,  in  their  lives,  suddenly  spoken 
to  by  him  ;  but  I  never  saw  one  of  them  hesitate  or  blush,  or  seem 
ooDfounded  in  any  way  by  a  sense  of  the  royal  superiority.  And  in  a 
country  where  the  noxious  luxury  of  a  great  number  of  servants  is  so 
oppressive,  it  is  curious  to  see  with  what  familiarity  they  treat  their 
masters ;  joining  in  the  conversation  at  the  Duchess  of  Ossuna's,  for 
instance,  while  they  wait  at  table,  correcting  the  mistakes  of  their 
statements,  etc,  but  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances  with- 
out for  an  instant  offending  against  the  most  genuine  and  unaffected 
xespect  The  higher,  however,  you  go  up  in  society  in  Spain,  the  leas 
the  different  classes  are  like  what  their  situation  ought  to  make  them. 
As  the  means  of  respectable  instruction  fsdl  almost  altogether,  the 
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ln^<^<^^TTtg  clan  has  by  no  means  the  etzong,  decided  character  it  has  in 
other  countries.  Eiuept  on  the  sea-coast,  they  cannot  well  have  the 
ambition  of  accnmnlating  wealth  ;  becanae  it  will  not  give  them  xank 
in  society ;  and  as  they  are  almost  inevitably  ignorant,  they  in  genanl 
lead  an  idle,  dull,  and  unworthy  life ;  though  still,  when  you  do  find 
a  man  who,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  character,  has  raised  himself  above 
the  level  of  this  class,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  find  something  marked 
and  distinguished.  The  highest  dass  of  all  is  deplorable.  I  can 
conceive  nothing  more  monotonous,  gross,  and  disgraceful  than  their 
manner  of  passing  their  day  and  their  life. .... 

I  was  presented  at  court,  as  it  is  better  a  stranger  should  be  in 
Spain ;  and  afterwards  went  occasionally  to  see  the  show,  which  ia 
sometimes  magnificent  Not  one  of  the  royal  family  is  able  to  manage 
even  the  common  formal  conversation  of  a  presentatitm,  except  Don 
Francisco ;  and  the  king  was  guilty  of  the  marked  folly  of  always  tak- 
ing to  me  about  his  Father  in  Rome,  with  extreme  interest,  making  in- 
<^uiries  how  he  looked,  etc,  as  if  he  were  notoriously  the  most  affectlon- 
ate  son  in  the  world.  The  heaormamM  (kissrug  hands)  is,  however,  the 
grand  exhibition,  and  in  fact  is  unique  in  its  kind,  for  nothing  like  it  is 
to  be  seen  at  any  other  court  in  Europe.  The  ceremony  is  this.  On  the 
•great  court  festivals,  the  magnificent  saloon  of  the  ambassadars  is  dressed 
out  in  all  its  gala  ;  the  royal  family,  in  all  the  royal  paiaphemaliap 
stand  in  a  row  opposite  to  the  entrance,  and  as  many  of  their  subjeda 
as  have  a  court  dress,  or  a  dress  that  warrants  them  to  appear  at 
court,  come  and  kiss  their  royal  hands  in  token  of  allegiance.  Of 
course  all  in  office  come  in  their  spendid  imiforms,  all  above  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  military,  all  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  the  heads  of  the 
monastic  orders  in  their  humble,  solemn  habits,  the  king's  body-guards 
with  their  finery,  etc,  etc  ;  in  short,  as  mingled  and  splendid  a  show 
of  magnificent  dresses,  contrasted  and  broken,  occasionally,  by  the 
plain  and  sober  suits  of  the  clergy,  as  I  can  well  imagine,  and  in  no 
small  number,  too,  for  I  one  day  remember  to  have  seen  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred,  who  thus  voluntarily  passed  under 
the  yoke  It  was  there  I  first  saw  the  distinguished  men  whose 
names  were  so  famous  in  Spain  and  in  Europe,  only  a  few  years  ago,  — 
Palafox,  the  Marquis  of  St  Simond,  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  the  Maid 
of  Zaragoza,  dressed  as  a  captain  of  dragoons,  and  with  a  character  as 
impudent  as  her  uniform  implies,  etc,  etc  ;  and,  indeed,  aside  from 
this,  the  mere  show  is  more  magnificent  than  can  be  seen  at  any  other 
court  in  Europe  ;  but  this  is  all  there  is,  at  Madrid,  that  can  interest 
or  amuse  any  stranger  at  the  palace  for  a  moment 
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With  a  middling  cIbsb  thus  oppressed  and  ignorant,  a  nobility  so 
gross  and  unworthy,  and  a  court  worse  than  all  below  it,  the  strangers 
whom  accident,  cariosity,  or  occupation  bring  together  at  Madrid  take 
refuge  in  one  another^s  society.  The  points  of  union  and  meeting 
are  the  houses  of  the  different  persons  belonging  to  the  corps  diplo- 
matique^ and  thus  all  the  strangers  who  have  been  bred  in  a  more 
refined  and  more  respectable  state  of  society,  together  with  a  few 
Spanish  fiumlies,  who  from  living  in  foreign  countries  have  caught 
more  or  less  of  foreign  culture  and  manners,  —  like  the  Duchess  of 
Ossuna,  the  Marchioness  de  Mos,  the  Marquis  de  Sta.  Cruz,  the 
Prince  of  Anglona,  etc,  —  make  a  society  completely  apart  from  the 
Spanish,  and  with  a  tone  and  character  altogether  different  A  more 
decided  proof  of  the  fallen  state  of  manners  and  refinement  could 
hardly  be  given  than  this  elegant  society,  which,  subsisting  entirely 
by  itself^  is  the  object  of  considerable  jealous  repugnance  to  the 
hi^^er  dasses  of  the  Spanisrds,  who  yet  gladly  come  to  its  luxurious 
dinners  and  splendid  files. 

When  I  went  into  Spanish  society,  it  wss  at  the  houses  of  the 
Maiquis  de  St  lago,  the  Marquis  de  Sta.  Cruz,  at  Mr.  Pizarro's,  the 
Prime  Minister,  at  the  Duchess  of  Ossuna's,  etc.,  etc.  I  mention 
these  because  they  are  the  best  That  at  the  Marquis  de  St  lago 
was  the  most  truly  and  unmixed  Spanish  that  was  open  to  for- 
eignears  in  Madrid ;  that  is,  the  most  so  where  there  was  much 
elegance  and  show,  for  he  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  first  class  of 
gnmdees,  and  extremely  rich.  At  lus  house,  the  terttUia  assembled 
between  ten  and  eleven  every  night,  and  was  composed  of  the  chief 
nobility  who  would  consent  to  go  out  of  their  own  houses.  The 
amusement  was  gaming,  and  almost  all  the  gentlemen  smoked ; 
many  came  dirtily  dressed,  and  all  were  noisy,  rude  in  their  manners, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  gross.  It  was,  however,  considered  the  most 
elegant  and  fashionable,  as  it  certainly  was  the  most  numerous  and 
splendid,  merely  Spanish  tsrtulia  in  Madrid  that  I  saw.  I  went  to 
it  rarely,  and  always  only  to  see  the  Marquis's  sister,  Paulita,  one 
of  the  sweetest  and  most  interesting  creatures  in  the  world,  —  young, 
beautiful  as  a  sibyl,  full  of  genius  and  enthusiasm,  and  disinter- 
esledly  refusing  to  be  married  that  she  may  keep  her  fortune,  which 
is  immense,  in  her  own  hands,  and  remit  its  income  to  her  father, 
who  is  an  exile,  and  whose  title  and  wealth  have  been  taken  away 
Old  given  to  his  child.  She  was  the  only  Spanish  young  lady  at 
Madrid  whose  conversation  could  interest  for  a  moment,  unless  it 
were,  indeed,  a  very  well  educated  daughter  of  the  Duchess  de  Bibas ; 
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and  she  was  the  only  person  at  this  tertuUa  of  the  St  lago  &mfly» 
who  could  have  induced  me  to  go  there  a  second  tune,  for  any  pur- 
pose but  that  of  persuading  myself  anew  of  the  mdeneaB  and  comip^ 
tion  of  the  highest  class  in  Spain. 

The  Marchioness  de  Sta.  Cruz,  who  is  certainly  the  most  el^mt 
Spanish  woman  in  her  manners  at  Madrid,  did  not  make  a  regular  ier- 
tuUa  at  her  house,  because  she  went  at  ten  o'clock  every  night  to  her 
mother's,  the  Duchess  of  Ossuna ;  but  until  that  time  she  received 
all  who  came.  The  Spaniards,  however,  evidently  did  not  like  it,  fat 
they  could  not  feel  the  charm  of  such  manners  as  the  MarchionflflB  has 
learnt  in  better  societies  and  more  refined  countries,  so  that  after  aU 
the  tone  here  was  more  foreign,  and  there  were  more  viattorB  bom 
the  corps  diplomatique  than  from  all  the  rest  of  the  capitaL 

At  the  Prime  Minister's  were  to  be  found  high  offioeiB  of  the  gov- 
ernment, those  who  desired  to  become  so,  pretenders  to  place^  and 
those  who  feared  to  lose  it,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  together  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  diplomacy  and  the  foreigners  they  introduced.  Mr. 
Pizarro  seldom  came,  for  he  really  had  not  time.  He  is — I  write 
after  his  fall  and  eidle  —  an  honorable,  honest  man,  with  reqwetaUe 
talents,  firnmess,  and  perseverance,  but  often  unpleasant  in  sode^ 
from  great  personal  vanity.  His  wife  —  who  is  still  to  be  called 
young,  and  will  long  be  beautiful — was  the  most  estimable  and  re- 
spectable Spanish  woman  I  knew  in  Madrid ;  besides  that,  she  had 
received  an  uncommonly  good  education  abroad.  She  was  bom  in 
Ck)nstantinople,  and  lived  there  many  years,  so  that  she  yet  speaks 
modem  Greek  easily,  as  her  nurse  was  an  Albanian  ;  she  also  speaks 
Turkish  tolerably.  After  her  father's  return, — for  he  was  minister 
there,  —  she  married  Mr.  Pizarro,  and  has  been  with  him  at  several 
of  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  added  elegance  of  manners  to  her  other 
accomplishments,  while  grace  and  beauty  were  bom  with  her.  In 
her  own  house,  where  she  lived  without  show,  because  her  husband 
administered  the  royal  favor  and  was  still  poor,  she  was  simple  and 
kind  ;  and  in  the  diplomatic  parties,  where  she  was  almost  always 
found,  she  was  sought  for  her  unaffected  manners  and  her  el^ant 
conversation. 

The  house,  however,  to  which  I  went  most  frequently,  was  that  of 
the  Duchess  of  Osauna,  —  a  woman  extraordinary  alike  from  her 
rank,  her  talents,  and  her  wealth.  I  know  not  how  many  titles  she 
unites  in  her  person  and  her  family,  nor  how  many  fortunes  have 
served  to  form  the  foundation  of  her  immense  incomes,  but  the  num- 
ber is  great    At  one  time  during  the  Revolution  she  was,  notwith- 
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standing  all  this,  reduced  by  the  French  to  nothing,  for  every  one  of 
her  estates  was  confiscated,  and  herself  with  all  her  children  and 
grandchildren  shut  up  in  one  small,  poor  house  in  Cadiz  during  the 
whole  siege.  She  has  often  described  to  me  how  gayly  and  happily 
she  lived  there ;  and  when  I  was  in  Cadiz,  I  was  told  she  continued 
during  the  whole  siege  the  most  light-hearted  person  in  the  garrison. 
She  keeps  the  most  splendid  Spanish  establishment  in  Madrid,  and 
passes  every  Thursday  at  her  country-seat,  where  I  used  sometimes  to 
go  with  the  Duke  de  Laval,  to  take  a  late  dinner,  and  ride  into 
Madrid  in  the  evening  ;  but  still  she  did  not  like  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  company  at  her  tertuluu  ;  and  as  there  was  no  gaming,  not  many 
of  the  higher  class  of  Spaniards  liked  to  come.  She,  however,  al- 
ways had  her  children ;  and  her  children  are  the  first  persons  at  court, 
both  by  their  talents  and  culture.  .... 

Of  course  all  these  houses  were  but  places  where  I  went  only  now 
and  then,  either  to  exercise  myself  in  speaking  Spanish,  to  see  for- 
eign, new,  and  strange  manners,  or  to  meet  one  or  two  persons  that 
interested  me.  The  society  on  which  I  relied  for  rational  conversation 
and  agreeable  intercourse  was  the  foreign  and  diplomatic,  which  had 
its  stated  rendezvous  and  amusements,  five  evenings  every  week,  and 
afforded  a  refuge  on  the  others. 

On  Sunday  evening  there  was  always  a  quiet,  sober  party  at  Sir 
Henry  Wellesley's.  He  himself  is  a  man  of  not  more  than  conmion 
talents,  but  of  sound  judgment,  and  altogether  a  respectable  English 
gentleman.  .  •  •  . 

The  chief  secretary  of  the  legation,  Mr.  Vaughan,  is  a  Fellow  of 
Oxford,  about  five-and-thirty  years  old,  who,  though  in  the  opposi- 
tion, has  made  his  way  by  talent  and  learning,  and  is  soon  to  become  a 
minister.  For  five  years  he  had  a  travelling  fellowship,  and  employed 
it  in  going  through  the  interior  of  Asia,  crossing  down  from  Russia 
into  Persia,  and  coming  back  by  Palestine  and  Greece  ;  altogether  one 
of  the  most  romantic  expeditions  I  have  ever  heard  of,  and  he  him- 
•elf  altogether  an  interesting  man.  .... 

On  Tuesday  evening  everybody  went  to  the  icMt  of  the  Countess 
de  Balbo,  wife  of  the  ambassador  from  Sardinia.  She  is  now  very 
old,  and  being  a  Parisian,  and  daughter  of  a  man  distinguished  by  his 
rank  and  talents,  had  to  pass  through  many  vicissitudes  during  the 
Revolution,  and  relates  a  vast  number  of  interesting  anecdotes  of 
n«nch  society,  from  the  time  of  Buffon  and  Franklin  down  to  the 
devation  of  Bonaparte.  The  Count  was  no  doubt  the  most  learned 
Old  sound  man  in  Madrid.    He  has  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in 
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study  and  leamed  Bodety ;  ib  himself  the  head  and  chief  sappoit  of 
the  Academy  of  Turin ;  and,  after  being  ambassador  all  over  Sarope^ 
has,  since  I  left  Madrid,  been  called  home  to  be  Minister  of  State,  and 
Director  of  PubUc  Instruction,  —  an  office  for  which  he  asked  on  ac- 
count of  the  quiet  it  would  give  him  in  his  old  age ;  at  the  same  tima 
he  refused  the  splendid  appointment  of  viceroy  of  the  island  of  8av* 
diuia,  which  was  sent  to  him  while  I  was  at  Madrid.  I  used  to  dina 
with  him  often  in  an  unceremonious  way,  and  enjoyed  much  the 
overflow  of  his  very  extensive  and  judicious  learning,  for  he  is  in 
this  respect  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  1  have  seen  in  Euit^ia 
The  Duke  de  Laval,  when  there  was  any  doubt  or  question  about 
anything  that  could  not  be  settled,  always  used  to  say,  '*  £h  bien  done, 
demandez  k  Monsieur  de  Balbe,  car  il  sait  tout"  ;  and  when  I  heard 
him  converse  I  often  thought  so.  Csesar,  his  only  son,  a  young  man 
about  two  years  older  than  myself,  on  whose  education  he  has  be- 
stowed unwearied  pains,  was,  among  those  of  lus  own  age,  what  hii 
&ther  was  in  the  oldest  class,  —  the  first  at  Madrid.  He  has  much 
learning,  good  taste,  and  sense  for  all  that  is  great  and  beautifii], 
extraordinary  talents,  and  an  enthusiasm  which  absolutely  pzejt 
upon  his  strength  and  healtL  But,  though  he  is  passionately  fond 
of  letters,  his  whole  spirit  ib  eaten  up  with  political  and  military  am* 
bition.  He  thinks  of  nothing  but  Italy,  and,  taking  his  motto  from 
his  favorite  Dante, ''  Ahi  serva  Italia  di  dolore  ostello^"  etc,  is  oon* 
tinually  studying  the  Principe  and  Arte  di  Guerray  and  dreaming 
over  Machiavelli's  grand  plan  to  consolidate  it  all  into  one  great, 
splendid  empire,  with  the  Alps  for  a  barrier  against  the  intrusions  of 
the  North.  I  knew  him  intimately,  for  there  was  seldom  a  day  wa 
did  not  meet  at  least  once,  and  1  shall  always  remember  him  with 
affection,  for  it  is  rare  in  Europe  to  meet  a  young  man  with  so  hi^ 
talents  and  so  pure  a  character. 

On  Wednesday  evening  there  was  a  convocation  at  the  house  of  the 
Minister  of  Russia.  He  has  of  late  played  a  bold  part  in  Spanish 
politics,  and  a  year  ago  had  such  personal  and  immediate  influenoo 
with  the  king,  that  he  could  nominate  or  displace  a  ministry  at  wiU ; 
but,  since  the  imfortunate  sale  of  the  Russian  fleet,  his  power  has  de< 
clined.  In  all  respects,  however,  he  is  a  curious  study  in  the  great 
book  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  called 
ignorant  of  books,  and  is  certainly  an  idle,  lazy  man  ;  but  his  geniua 
is  strong,  bold,  and  original,  and  he  makes  his  way  in  the  palaioa 
merely  by  the  imposing  weight  of  talent  Au  reste,  he  is  careless  and 
capricious,  and  the  chief  part  he  plays  in  society  is  at  the  whist4able^ 
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of  which  he  is  immodetatel j  f omL  Hit  wi£B,  Mad.  de  Tatbtchefl^  ib 
a  Polifih  woman,  old  enough  to  have  a  daughter  by  an  earlier  hus- 
band grown  np,  but  etill  beantiiul,  and  an  accomplished  coquette. 
The  daughter,  who  hae  been  educated  entirely  in  England,  is  without 
much  talent  or  beauty ;  natural,  simple,  and  good,  and  with  a  French 
and  an  English  girl,  whom  Mad.  de  Tatistcheff  has  in  her  fiEunily, 
made  a  pleasant  society.  Wednesday  evening,  however,  was  the  most 
splendid  evening  in  the  week  at  Madrid.  Mad.  de  Tatistcheff  had  fitted 
up  a  neat  theatre,  and  the  party  always  began  by  a  little  French  £arce 
or  comedy,  which  some  of  the  diplomatists  performed  well,  and  which 
was  amusing.  She,  however,  never  took  a  part  in  it,  but  reserved 
herself  for  an  exhibition  of  more  taste  and  effect  afterwards ;  I  mean 
the  singularly  striking  and  beautiful  one  of  making  natural  pictuteS| 
for  which  her  fine  person  admirably  fitted  her.  This  art  waa  in- 
vented by  the  famous  Lady  Hamilton.  When  Goethe  was  in  Italy, 
he  was  bewitched  with  it,  and  when  he  afterwards  published  his 
Wiihelm  Meistety  gave  such  glowing  descriptions  of  the  effect  it  is 
capable  of  producing,  that  all  Qermany  took  the  passion  for  a  while, 
and  it  has  ever  since  been  more  successfully  practised  there  than  any- 
where else.  Mad.  Schulze  of  Berlin,  who  represents  in  public,  is 
now  the  most  admired  ;  but  I  never  was  where  she  exhibited,  and 
those  who  have  seen  both,  say  Mad.  de  Tatistcheff  is  more  beautiful, 
and  does  it  with  more  taste  and  talent. .... 

Compared  with  the  magical  effect  it  produces,  the  most  beautiful 
picture  \a  cold  and  dead,  and  the  most  beautiful  woman  uninterest- 
ing and  prosaic  ;  for  here  you  have  all  the  fancy,  taste,  and  poetry  of 
ail^  glowing  with  life  and  starting  into  reality ;  and  while  on  the 
one  hand  the  painter's  talent  chooses  the  attitude,  arranges  the  cos- 
tome,  and  distributes  the  lights  and  the  colors,  on  the  other,  the 
warm,  living  form  and  the  eye  beaming  with  intelligence  and  feeling 
eome  to  his  aid,  and  give  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  I  shall 
therefore  always  remember  Mad.  de  Tatistcheff's  representations  of 
Querdno's  Penitent  Magdalen,  of  Domenichino's  Sibyl,  of  Raphael's 
St  Cecilia,  and  indeed  all  the  many  wonderful  living  pictures  she 
made^  as  among  the  most  striking  pleasures  I  have  enjoyed  in  Europe. 
Indeed,  in  all  respects,  if  her  husband  made  a  great  figure  at  court 
and  in  the  palace,  she  sustained  his  reputation  well  in  her  drawing- 
room ;  for  her  Wednesday-evening  fiU^  beginning  with  a  play  and 
these  beautiful  magical  exhibitions,  and  ending  as  it  always  did  with 
a  ball,  was  the  most  splendid  one  in  the  week. 

On  Thursday  evening,  however,  Lady  Wellesley  followed  her|  — 
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hmmd  pat$QmM  4ggmSf  tobesme,  —  but  idll  with  a  beaniifiil  eotertain- 
She  had  the  finest  guden  in  tfadiid,  and  tnudng  to  tiie 
dimate  of  Castile,  naed  to  ilhiininatft  it  hndfoSlj,  and  re- 
eeiving  her  oompan j  there,  made  it  a  gar  and  gneeliil  fiU  tkatmpHnf 
with  dancing  on  the  gzaas,  monc,  a  rapper,  etc  Nothing  of  the  soit 
could  be  done  with  more  taate,  and  perhaps  if  the  nu^oiitj  of  ToioeB 
were  taken,  this  wonld  have  been  called,  from  the  gennine,  Ug^t- 
heaited  enjo jment  it  gave,  the  pleasantest  erening  in  the  week. 

On  Satoidaj  evening  Prince  Sdlla,  the  Ne^toUtsn  Ambaasador, 
and  the  richest  of  all  the  eorp$  diplomatiqiu,  gave  a  concert  and  a 
balL  He  is  one  of  the  best  natured,  kind-hearted,  honcnable  gentle- 
men in  the  world,  —  and  his  familj  and  legation  are  like  himself^ — 
and  Satordaj  evening,  therefore,  was  a  pleasant  one,  becaose  it  was 
impossible  to  be  in  Prince  Scilla's  house,  without  feeling  yon  were 
with  kind,  good  people  ;  and  besides  this,  there  was  amusement  enough 
and  no  ceremony.  .... 

Two  persons  I  must  not  forget,  for  they  were  the  two  I  knew  the 
most  intimately  and  familiarly.  The  first  was  my  own  minister, 
Mr.  Erving,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  satisfieu^tion  to  me  to  find  my  country  represented  by 
a  man  who  was  so  much  respected,  both  by  the  diplomacy,  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Spaniards.  As  to  the  opinion  of  the  diplomacy,  I 
know  it  as  well  as  I  can  know  anything ;  and  Mr.  Pizarro  and  Mr. 
Garay  made  so  little  mystery  of  respecting  Mr.  Erving  mare  than  an^ 
other  foreign  minister  at  Madrid,  that  it  gave  a  little  umbrage  to 
them  all,  as  three  of  them  have  told  me,  and  as  I  easily  saw  without 
being  told.  Moreover,  the  king's  conduct  to  him  personally  at  the 
levee,  after  he  received  the  news  of  Jackson's  taking  Pensacola,  and 
when,  the  Prince  Laval  had  triumphantly  told  me  the  night  before, 
and  M.  de  Tatistcheff  had  told  Ceesar  de  Balbo,  he  would  not  venture 
to  be  seen  at  court,  sufficiently  showed  what  was  the  influence  of 
his  name  and  character,  which  he  has  entirely  founded,  as  everybody 
there  knows,  on  two  rules,  —  never  to  ask  anything  however  incon- 
siderable from  anybody  as  a  favor,  and  never  to  cease  to  insist  upon 
what  he  ought  to  claim  as  a  right.  In  his  own  house  I  found  him 
very  pleasant,  for  he  has  talent,  a  clear  head,  and  considerable  knowl- 
edge, though  very  little  literature.  His  establishment  was  elegant, 
and  he  might  easily  have  made  it  more  so  if  he  had  chosen ;  but  it 
was  not  necessary,  for  he  was  quite  on  a  par  with  most  of  the  ministers 
there.  In  short,  I  am  clear  there  was  not  one  of  the  diplomacy  who 
understood  his  business  better,  or,  taking  the  whole  capital  together, 
was  more  respected  than  Mr.  Erving. 
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The  other  person  I  refer  to  is  the  Prince  and  Duke  de  Laval  Mont- 
morency, of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  so  often.  He  Ib  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  noblemen  in  Europe,  for  he  traces  his  ancestry 
up  to  the  remotest  age  of  the  French  Monarchy,  and  there  finds  his 
progenitor  to  be  the  first  nobleman  in  the  country  who  received  the 
Christian  religion,  and  who  thus  gave  to  the  family  the  title  of 
"Premier  Baron  Chretien,"  which  they  still  wear  in  their  arms. 
Since  then  there  has  hardly  been  one  of  its  generations  that  has  not 
been  marked  by  some  of  the  great  offices  of  the  kingdom.  They 
have  repeatedly  been  married  into  the  royal  family  of  the  Bourbons, 
have  acquired  successively  the  title  of  Count  of  Buchoven,  and 
Prince  of  Laval  from  the  Qerman  Empire,  Duke  of  Laval,  and  peer 
of  the  realm  in  France,  and  Duke  of  San  Fernando-Luis  and  grandee 
of  the  first  class  in  Spain,  besides  all  sorts  of  knighthoods,  crosses,  com- 
manderships,  etc.,  etc.,  and  besides  having  been,  more  than  once,  at  the 
head  of  afiairs  at  home,  and  having  often  gained  great  battles  abroad. 
I  have  never  yet  found  anybody  who  was  not  ready  to  say  that  these 
honors  are  well  placed  on  the  prince  that  now  wears  them  ;  for  to 
more  than  common  talents,  and  more  than  common  acquired  knowl- 
edge, he  adds  a  genuine  goodness  that  delights,  above  everything  else, 
in  promoting  the  happiness  of  all  around  him.  In  the  last  point  he 
gave  his  own  character  exactly  one  evening,  when  he  said  to  a  lady 
that  accused  him  of  wishing  to  disoblige  her  :  "  Moiy  madame  1  vous, — 
V0U8  dites  cela  de  moi  1  de  moi,  qui  ai  toujours  eu  Tambition,  que  de- 
pois  le  plus  humble  valet,  jusqu'  au  Roi,  tout  le  monde  dise,  quand 
je  passerai,  c'est  un  excellent  homme ;  il  a  le  cceur  profond^ment 
bon " ;  and,  in  truth,  I  never  saw  him  otherwise.  Mad.  de  Stael 
loved  him  very  much,  and  during  her  last  sickness,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Paris,  used  to  beg  him  to  come  and  see  her  every  day, 
that  she  might  enjoy  his  brilliant  conversation  ;  for,  even  at  Paris,  he 
was  famous  for  this  talent,  and  at  Madrid  was  unique.  His  dinners 
were  by  fax  the  pleasantest  there,  for  whatever  there  was  of  elegant 
talent  and  literature  at  Madrid  were  friends  at  his  house,  and,  wher- 
ever he  was,  the  conversation  took  a  more  interesting  and  cultivated 
torn  than  elsewhere.  The  daily  rides  that  I  made  with  him,  and 
Ceesar  de  Balbo,  are  among  the  brightest  spots  in  my  life  in  Europe, 
though  perhaps  I  never  disputed  so  much  and  so  hotiy,  in  a  given 
time,  in  my  life,  for  though  he  Ib  nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  has  passed, 
with  unmoved  tranquillity,  through  the  revolutions  of  the  last  thirty 
yean,  without  taking  part  in  any,  he  is  in  discussion  as  prompt, 
excitable,  and  enthusiastic  as  a  young  man  of  twenty  ;  and  as  Csosar 
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de  Balbo  is  the  model  of  all  that  Ib  hold, 
uied  to  have  fine  battles.    Indeed  the  Doko  dm 
seldom  failed  to  jmuh  three  or  four  hoiUBy  eveiy  daj, 
where,  u  one  of  the  very  few  men  I  have  met  in 
never  saw  anything  to  discourage  the  legud 
conduct  inspired,  and  whom  I  shall  always 
gratitude  and  affection.  .... 

Excursion  to  the  Eboobial. 

Just  before  I  left  Madrid  I  took  five  days^  from 
the  6th,  to  viitit  the  Escorial  and  St  Ildefonso,  the 
royal  **  residences,''  and  on  all  other  acconnts  two  of  tke 
estiug  s])ots  in  Si)uin.  I  set  out  early  on  the  mommg  ef  tke  li^  If 
the  horse-post,  which  is  the  most  agreeable  mode  of 
country  affords,  and  after  traversing  the  dreary, 
Madrid,  in  which  for  the  space  of  thirty  miles  I  aaw 
gre,  dirty  villages,  and  hardly  a  solitary  tree,  I  at  kit 
royal  domainH  of  the  Escoriul,  where  there  are  woods^if 
ing  else.  These  doniuins  extend  for  many  miles  roimd  tke 
and,  even  before  I  entered  them,  its  domes  and  toweiB 
on  the  durk,  barren  sides  of  the  mountain,  upon 
stands,  were  already  vinible.  I  spuiTed  my  horse 
greater  speed,  and  just  before  ei;,'ht  o'clock  reached  the 
that  has  l>een  formed  round  it,  having,  in  this  e 
unpleasant  mrxle  of  travelling,  gone  thirty-five  (English) zabfli  ni  fear 
hours. 

The  Escorial  is  as  vulgar  a  name  as  the  Tuileriea.  It  *fg»'*«*  tlie 
place  where  scoria  are  thrown,  and  it  is  so  called  because  ihen 
formerly  an  iron  manufactory  ne^ir,  that  threw  its  scoria  on  tkit 
Its  more  just  name  is  San  Lorenzo  el  lieale,  since  it  is  a  loyal 
vent,  dedicated  to  Saint  Lorenzo.  It  is  a  monument  of  the 
cence,  the  splendor,  the  superstition,  and  perhaps  the  personal 
of  Philip  II.  It  was  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  which  ha|^>eDed 
the  day  of  this  saint,  —  and  which  is  painted  in  fresco  by  Giardane 
round  the  chief  staircase  of  the  convent,  —  that  he  made  a  secret  tow 
to  build  a  monastery  in  his  honor,  if  be  succeeded  and  escaped.  The 
battle  was  gained,  and  in  1567  he  began  the  convent,  led  to  this 
spot  by  the  circumstance  that  he  had  often  hunted  here,  and  perhaps 
by  his  gloomy  disposition,  which  seemed  always  to  delight  in  barren- 
ness  and  desolation. ....  The  convent  itself  is  worthy  of  the 
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influences  of  the  most  monkish  ages.  It  is  the  onljr  eitabliihittent  I 
have  ever  met  that  satiBfied  all  the  ideas  I  had  formed,  of  the  size  of  a 
monastery  such  as  Mrs.  Radcliffe  or  Dennis  Jasper  Mnrph  j  descrihes, 
and  which  is  here  so  immense  that,  in  the  space  occupied  hy  its  chief 
staircase  alone,  a  large  house  might  be  built  ....  For  two  days  I 
enjoyed  walking  about  continually  with  the  monks,  the  prior,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Toledo,  who  happened  to  be  there. 

The  church  of  the  convent  would  be  reckoned  among  the  large 
churches  of  Borne,  and  the  beautiful  ones  of  Italy.  The  instant  I 
entered  it,  its  light,  disencumbered  arches  and  dome,  its  broad,  fine 
naves,  and  its  massy,  imposing  pilasters  reminded  me  of  Palladio's 

works  at  Venice Immediately  below  the  chief  altar  is  the 

Ptotheon,  the  burial-place  of  the  kings.  It  is  small  and  circular, 
made  of  the  richest  marbles,  and  ornamented  with  bronze  and  pre- 
cious stones,  yet  in  a  very  plain,  simple  style  of  architecture,  and,  from 
the  solemn  air  that  breathes  through  the  whole  of  it,  much  better 
fitted  to  its  purpose,  than  the  gorgeous  burial-place  of  the  Grand 
Dukes  of  Tuscany.  The  sarcophagi  are  all  of  bronze,  and  all  alike, 
ranged  one  above  another  to  the  height,  I  think,  of  six,  and  each 
plainly  marked  with  the  name  of  him  whose  ashes  it  contains.  Seven 
kings  rest  here,  beginning  with  Charles  V.,  and  seven  queens,  since 
none  are  interred  in  this  sacred  and  glorious  cell  but  such  as  have 

given  succession  to  the  empire The  libraries  are  an  important 

part  of  this  establishment.  The  lower  one  contains  the  printed  books, 
all  neatly  bound  in  the  same  plain  livery,  with  their  edges  gilt,  and 
their  names  written  on  the  gilding,  which  is  thus  placed  outwards 
instead  of  a  label,  and  gives  a  very  gay  appearance  to  the  collection. 
It  was  Philip  II.  who  began  it,  and  therefore  it  contains  a  great  many 
hoc^  in  Spanish  literature  that  are  now  extremely  rare  ;  though,  as 
there  is  neither  order  nor  catalogue,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
them,  and  those  I  observed  were  hit  upon  by  chance.  The  library 
above,  which  is  the  manuscript  library,  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a 
great  mine  which  is  yet  but  imperfectly  explored.  The  whole  num- 
ber is  4,300,  of  which  1,805  are  Arabic,  567  Greek,  a  great  num- 
ber of  curious  Castilian,  which  chiefly  engaged  my  attention,  etc., 
^e.  Philip  III.  added  to  it  an  immense  number  of  Arabic  manu- 
scripts,* which  he  took  at  sea,  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  Morocco  ; 
it  would  now  be  beyond  all  price,  but  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
burnt  in  1671.    Since  the  time  of  Philip  IV.,  who  finished  the 


*  There  is  a  complete  Cat^ogae  of  the  Arabic  manosciipta  by  Cassini,  in  two 
folios.    Madrid,  1770. 
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ornaments  of  both  the  halls  of  the  libraries,  little  has  been  added  to 
either. 

Among  the  manuscripts  here  should  be  mentioned  those  of  their 
church  service,  which  are  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  their 
style  of  execution,  illumination,  etc,  I  ever  saw,  fax  before  the  fiunons 
ones  of  Florence.  There  are  220  of  them,  each  so  large  that  they  can 
be  carried  only  by  two  men  on  their  shoulders.  In  the  collection  of 
reliques  is  a  Qreek  manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels,  pretended — in 
an  inscription  that  looks  to  be  about  the  fourteenth  century  —  to  haTe 
belonged  to  St.  Chrysostom.  It  is  certainly  ancient,  written  in  initial 
capitals,  etc,  and  deserves  attention,  if  it  has  not  received  it 

The  pictures  which  have  been  accumulated  here  are  numezousy 
and  scattered  through  the  whole  building, — in  the  aisles,  the  coni- 
dors,  the  galleries,  and  even  the  very  cells.  The  chief  collection8, 
however,  are  in  the  church,  the  sacristy,  and  the  two  halls  where  the 
monks  hold  their  chapters.  Of  the  Italian  schools  the  most  abun- 
dant is  the  Venetian,  but  it  is  of  course  the  Spanish  that  prevails, 
among  whose  masters  the  most  frequent  are  Mudo,  Carvajaly  etc 
There  are  a  great  many  prodigiously  fine  works  by  Spaguoletto  and 
Bassano,  a  few  by  Correggio,  Caracd,  and  Titian,  and  even  the  Roman 
school,  with  its  great  head,  is  not  wanting.  In  statuary,  too,  they  have 
something,  especially  a  Saint  Lorenzo  of  great  beauty,  that  is  evi^ 
dently  of  ancient  Greek  workmanship,  transformed  by  the  power  of 
the  church  to  what  it  now  is  ;  and  a  Christ  Crucified,  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  very  fine,  which  he  mentions  in  his  Life,  and  which,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  is  singular  among  the  works  of  this  original  and  eccentric 
genius. 

With  all  these  resources,  with  the  society  of  the  monks,  who  are  in 
number  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  with  the  delightful  music 
of  the  church,  which,  whether  heard  in  its  lofty,  solemn  naves,  or 
echoed  through  the  interminable  aisles,  that  make  the  whole  convent 
a  labyrinth,  falls  on  the  ear  like  magic,  —  vrith  these  resources  I  passed 
two  short  and  very  happy  days  at  the  EscoriaL 

It  was  at  sundown,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  that  I  took  leave  of 
the  prior  and  the  bishop,  and  mounted  my  post-horse  for  St  Ilde- 
fonso.  We  galloped  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  by  a  fine  blight 
evening,  and  descending  partly  down  on  the  other  side,  came  to  St 
Udefonso,  —  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  here,  La  Granja, — at  ten 
o'clock,  severely  chilled,  though  in  the  plain  the  heat  of  the  dog-atar 
still  rages  ;  for  St  Ildefonso  is  situated  where  no  other  monarch's 
palace  is,  in  the  region  of  the  clouds,  since  it  is  higher  up  than  the 
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dater  of  Yesnvias,  and  precisely  at  that  elevation  where  the  great 
clouds  are  commonly  formed  in  summer.* 

I  sent  my  letter  of  introduction  to  Count  Guaiaqui,  a  Peruvian 
nobleman  of  talent  and  an  immense  fortune,  who  was  six  years  cap- 
tain-general of  his  country,  and  has  since  refused  the  viceroyalty  of 
Mexico.  He  called  on  me  immediately,  and  brought  the  governor  of 
the  place,  who  offered  me  all  sorts  of  civilities,  and  arranged  my  visit 
here,  and  at  Segovia,  in  the  pleasantest  manner.  The  following  morn- 
ing I  began  my  operations,  conducted  by  Count  Guaiaqui,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  most  beautiful  day,  enjoyed  all  that  is  to  be  seen  at  this 
royal  iitio.  It  is  entirely  the  work  of  Philip  Y.  Before  his  time 
there  was  nothing  here  but  a  farm-house,  belonging  to  a  convent  of 
Segovia,  which  he  bought,  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and 
the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  climate,  which  afforded  a  delightful  re- 
treat from,  the  oppressive  heat  of  Madrid  in  summer. 

Philip  was  a  Frenchman,  who  knew  of  nothing  and  conceived  noth- 
ing more  beautiful  than  Versailles.  La  Granja,  therefore,  is  its  minia- 
ture. There  are  three  gates  of  entrance  which  form  the  front  of  the 
establishment,  —  the  little  village  is  within  these  gates,  and  before  the 
palace,  to  which  it  serves  only  as  offices  and  an  appendage.  Farther 
up  is  the  palace ;  then  come  the  gardens  with  the  very  beautiful 
fountains  ;  and  then  the  whole  is  closed  up  by  the  mountain  covered 
with  fine  woods,  and  filled,  until  lately,  with  all  sorts  of  game.  .... 

The  first  thing  we  went  to  see  was  the  glass  manufactory,  a  tojbI 
plaything  established  by  Philip  in  1726  ;  but,  what  is  remarkable,  the 
only  royal  manufactory  in  Spain  that  yet  pays  its  own  expenses. 
The  work  is  ordinary,  and  in  general  trifling 

From  the  manufactory  we  went  with  the  governor,  who  came  to 
find  us,  to  the  palace.  It  is  a  mere  repetition  of  Versailles  in  its  out- 
line and  arrangement,  and  like  that,  has  a  fine  facade  towards  the 
gardens,  and  a  chapel  in  frt)nt  where  are  deposited,  in  a  plain  sar- 
cophagus, the  bones  of  its  founder.  The  interior  is  finer,  and  better 
preserved  than  that  of  the  palace  of  the  Escorial,  and  has  still  its  fur- 
niture and  a  part  of  its  pictures,  though  the  best  are  in  Madrid 

When  we  had  finished  all  this  we  went  to  walk  in  the  gardens,  where 

my  new  friends  showed  me  everything, the  fountains,  and  the 

great  reservoir  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  that  supplies  them,  all 
still  reminding  me  of  Versailles  in  miniature,  though  the  situation 
and  scenery  are  vastly  finer. 

After  this  I  went  to  dine  with  Count  Guaiaqui, — the  governor 

*  See  Humboldt,  "  Configontion  dn  sol  de  I'EBpagne." 
TOU  L  10 
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promising  me,  thit,  if  I  would  came  to  the  gardens  at  five  o'dodc,  all 
the  fountains  should  play,  —  a  great  compliment  to  me,  or  rather  to 
my  letter  of  introdoctian  from  the  Prince  LavaL  At  five  o'clock, 
tfaen^  I  was  there,  and  soon  afberwards  the  show  h^gan.  It  was  * 
delicious  evening,  one  worthy  of  iht  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  son  WM 
last  setting  hehind  the  mountain,  to  the  westward  of  us.  The  village 
was  all  assembled  in  the  gardens  to  see  theyi^^  and  added  not  a  Utile 
to  its  picturesque  effect,  by  giving  life  and  movement  to  the  scene. 
The  first  exhibition  was  of  sixteen  fountains,  in  a  line  ascending  the 
hill,  and  composed  of  several  hundred  jeti  dtMUXy  so  arranged  aa  to 
make  one  cxnif  ^cbU  of  singular  beauty  and  variety.  The  settung 
sun  fell  upon  the  whole  series,  and  each  had  its  little  rainbow  dan- 
cing on  the  white  spray  it  threw  up,  while  the  foliage  of  the  treea 
amidst  which  it  was  seen,  and  which  sometimes  opened  and  some- 
times closed  the  view,  made  it  seem  the  work  of  enchantmoiL  I 
thought  of  the  gardens  of  Armida,  and  the  celestial  fountain,  which 
Bouthey,  in  his  "  Eehama,"  has  formed  of  the  blended  and  cosiflictlng 
elements,  but  for  once  the  reality  exceeded  the  efforts  of  imagfnatian. 
I  could  not  be  weaiy  with  looking  at  it ;  but  at  last  my  condnetor 
took  me  by  the  elbow,  and  I  went  to  see  the  fountain  of  Diana,  wbidi 
is  imitated  from  Yeisailles,  and  the  most  poetical  thought  I  have  ever 
seen  in  this  kind  of  ornament ;  but  the  imitation  ib  finer  than  the 
original,  the  baths  of  Diana,  which  is,  I  suppose,  the  most  magnificent 
single  fountain  in  the  world  ; . . .  .  but  there  was  nothing  so  struck  and 
delighted  me  as  the  first  coup  ^cnl,  compared  with  which  all  there 
is  at  Versailles  is  a  mere  awkwardly  combined  plaything. 

....  In  the  morning  I  rode  on  to  S^o\ia.  ....  The  first  thing  I 
did  was  to  present  a  letter  from  Count  Guaiaqui  to  the  bishop, — a 
very  respectable  old  man,  who  from  an  income  of  $  90,000  a  year 
gives  $  25,000  to  the  poor,  and  denies  himself  even  the  common  lux- 
ury of  a  coach,  which  his  age  and  infirmities  really  require.  He  gave 
me  his  secretary,  a  lively  yoimg  Peruvian,  for  my  guide  to  see  the 

city The  first  thing  we  went  to  see  was  the  cathedral,  a 

curious  and  regular  mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  Greek  architecture, 
but  otherwise  not  interesting.  The  next  was  the  Roman  Aqueduct, 
called  by  the  people  "  Puente  del  Diablo,*'  for  they  have  no  idea 
such  a  stupendous  work  could  be  achieved  by  a  personage  of  less  au- 
thority and  power.  ....  It  begins  outside  of  the  city,  and  traverses 
the  valley  on  a  hundred  and  fifty-nine  arches  in  the  upper  row,  but 
not  quite  so  many  below,  and  goes  to  the  hill  where  stands  the  castle. 
It  is  built  of  square-hewn  stones,  united  without  cement  or  clamps^ 
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and  u  nevertheless  so  perfectly  preserved,  that  it  still  serves  the  pur- 
pose  for  which  it  was  built  as  well  as  when  it  was  new  ;  nobody 
knows  its  date,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  good  ages 
of  Roman  architecture,  though  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  solid 
and  magnificent  monuments  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity. .... 

My  little  secretary  now  resigned  me  into  the  secular  hands  of  the 
gcnaial-commandant,  to  whom  I  also  had  letters,  and  who  carried  me 
immediately  to  see  the  military  school  of  which  he  is  the  head.  It  is 
in  the  Alcazar,  or  castle,  a  remarkable  bidlding,  whose  front  indicates 
a  great  antiquity,  and  whose  ornaments  and  style  are  of  the  richest, 
most  gorgeous  Moorish  architecture.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Castile,  whose  statues  in  wood,  with  those  of  the  king?  6L 
Oviedo  and  Leon,  from  700  to  1555,  are  all  preserved  here.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  it  was  used  only  as  a  castle  of  state,  and  the  last 

person  that  was  confined  here  was  Escoiquiz,  in  1808 It  was 

Charles  III.  that  established  the  military  school  here,  where  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  young  men  of  noble  birth  are  educated  for  the 
army.  They  have  eight  professors  (all  officers),  ....  a  respectable 
laboratory,  a  good  philosophical  apparatus,  and  an  excellent  militaiy 

library  of  about  twenty  thousand  volumes I  am  satisfied  there 

18  no  public  institution  I  have  seen  in  Spain  that  is  established  on  so 
good  a  footing,  and  so  well,  regularly,  and  successfully  conducted  as 

tiuais.  .... 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  I  mounted  my  post-horse  and  gal- 
loped over  the  mountains,  ....  arrived  at  Madrid  at  four  o'clock,  so 
little  fiitigued,  that,  after  dining  and  resting,  I  wrote  all  the  evening, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  went  to  Prince  Scilla's,  where  I  danced  till  mid- 

night- 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Jowrmy  through  Southern  Spain.  —  Aranjuez.  —  OordovfL  —  VuU  to 
the  HermiU,  —  Qranada,  —  The  Alhambra.  —  MalagcL  —  GtbraUat, 
—  Cadiz. 

JOURNAL. 

ON  the  evening  of  September  13,  after  dining  with  a  few  Mendfl 
at  Mr.  Erving's,  I  mounted  my  post-horse  at  his  door,  to  leave 
Madrid.  It  would  be  very  imgrateful  in  me  to  say  I  left  it  without 
regret  I  had  come  there  with  sad  and  dark  thoughts  ;  but,  instead 
of  the  solitary,  melancholy  life  I  had  imagined  I  was  to  lead,  I  found 
myself,  on  the  whole,  more  pleasantly  situated  there,  and  passed  my 
time,  as  I  think,  in  some  respects,  more  profitably,  than  I  have  done 
anywhere  in  Europe.  All  these  thoughts  were  present  to  my  mind, 
with  the  recollections  of  the  many  kind  and  excellent  Mends  I  had 
made  there,  as  I  rode  slowly  and  sadly  down  Calle  de  Alcalii ;  paased 
for  the  last  time  the  Prado,  in  all  its  splendor  and  gala,  where  I 
regretted  even  to  the  king's  coach  that  was  just  entering ;  and  for- 
cing my  way  through  the  crowd  at  the  Qate  of  Atocha,  and  in  the 
Delices,  and  galloping  over  the  bed  of  the  Manzanares,  now  dried  up, 
entered  the  dreary  plain  round  Madrid.  ....  The  night  was  so 
beautiful,  so  mild,  so  calm,  that  it  might  well  have  stilled  agitations 
and  regrets  more  serious  than  mine  ;  .  .  .  .  and  before  I  arrived  at 
Aranjuez  I  felt  myself  already  hardened,  and  prepared  for  the  long 
and  difScult  journey  I  had  commenced. 

The  approach  to  this  Royal  Sitio  ♦  is  announced  many  miles  before- 
hand, by  the  long  rows  of  trees  that  line  each  side  of  the  road,  by 
the  magnificent  stone  bridges  that  are  thrown  over  every  little  stream 
and  valley,  and  by  circular  openings,  ornamented  with  seats,  statues, 
and  walks,  for  the  benefit  of  the  idle  crowd  that  always  followed  the 
Court  here,  in  the  delicious  months  of  the  spring.  At  about  half 
past  nine  I  entered  this  neat  little  city,t  built  expressly  in  imitation 
of  a  Dutch  village.  ....  It  was  originally  [the  Palace]  —  I  mean  in 
the  time  of  Charles  V.  —  a  mere  hunting-lodge,  and  though  the  suc- 

*  Sitio,  a  coontry-seat.  f  Aranjaez. 
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ceeding  princes  gradually  enlaiged  it,  ....  it  lemained  little  more 
than  a  fine  coantry-honse,  until  Charles  lY.* — who  seems  to  have 
had  a  sense  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  though  he  certainly  had  it  for 
little  else — made  it  his  favorite  residence,  and  added  the  Casa  del 
Labrador  and  its  immense  gardens. 

The  Palace  is  an  ordinary  building,  but  full  of  pictures.  Such 
Murillos,  Velasquez,  and  Riberas  I  had  never  seen,  except  a  few  in 
the  Palace  and  Academy  at  Madrid  ;  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  that 
the  Marquis  de  Sta.  Cruz  had  marked  them  all  with  his  ^  M."  for  the 
new  Boyal  Gallery,  where  they  will  be,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  their  merit  will  be  known  and  felt 

What  there  is  curious  and  interesting  in  architecture,  here,  is  the 
Casa  del  Labrador,  or,  as  we  should  translate  it,  ^  the  Farm-house,'' 
— a  little  plaything  of  Charles  IV.,  — standing  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
wood,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Palace.  It  is  the  merest  little 
jeweL  There  is  but  one  suite  of  apartments  in  it,  and  only  two  large 
saloons ;  all  the  rest  being  divided  into  small  rooms,  cabinets,  etc., 
each  ornamented  with  beautiful  embroidered  tapestry;  the  roofs 
painted  in  miniature  frescos,  and  the  floors  paved  in  mosaic.  Every- 
thing, in  short,  has  a  neatness  and  perfection  in  its  finish,  and  the 
whole  has  an  air  of  comfort,  and  a  preservation  of  unity  in  its  style, 
such  as  I  have  seldom  met ;  while  in  the  richness  of  its  ornaments, 
which  are  often  of  gold  and  sometimes  of  platina,  it  is  absolutely 
unrivalled. 

The  Sitio  of  Aranjuez,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  much  considered  in 
relation  to  its  architecture  and  ornaments,  as  in  relation  to  its  natural 
situation  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  stands  in  a  valley  formed 
by  the  Tagus,  which  winds  gracefully  through  it,  and  forms  one  large 
island  in  front  of  the  Palace,  —  where  is  the  principal  garden,  — and 
two  waterfalls,  that  have  been  managed  by  art  so  as  to  produce  a  con- 
siderable effect  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  the  central  point  of 
the  establishment,  while  on  all  sides,  where  the  valley  opens,  fine 
groves  have  been  formed,  picturesque  alleys  and  walks  cut,  and  rural 
ornaments  distributed  for  many  miles  round ;  so  that  as  a  park, 
or,  in  fact,  as  a  fine  country  establishment,  there  are  few,  I  suspect,  in 
Europe,  to  compare  with  it  ...  . 

Ajanjuez,  like  the  Escorial  and  St  Ildefonso,  marks  its  Fasti  with 
aereral  famous  events,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  last.  I 
mean  the  Revolution,  which  finally  broke  out  here,  on  the  17th- 18th 

*  Oharles  V.,  Emperor  of  Oermany,  was  Charles  L  of  Spain.  Charles  IV. 
reigned  from  1788  to  180& 
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March,  1808,  and  the  meeting  in  October,  oi  the  Central  Junta, 
▼hich  fled  before  the  approach  of  the  French  to  Seyille,  on  the  Slst 
November.*  This  flight  probably  finishes  the  history  of  the  political 
importance  of  Aranjuez  ;  bat  its  exquisite  scenery,  and  all  the  beau- 
ties which  nature  has  so  lavishly  poured  around  it,  and  which,  horn, 
the  time  oi  Argensola  to  that  of  Quintana,  have  been  one  of  the 
favorite  subjects  of  Spanish  poetry,  will  remain  the  same,  whether 
cultivated  and  cherished  by  royal  favor  and  taste,  or  suffered  to  wan- 
ton in  their  native  luxuriance. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  I  left  Aranjuez,  and  came  on  to  OcaSa, 
the  city  whose  name  often  occurs  in  the  ancient  Spanish  ballads,  and 
whose  architecture  still  bears  traces  of  its  Moorish  origin.  ....  In 
the  evening  I  came  on  fifty-five  miles  to  Madrilejos.  ....  Here  I 
had  a  singular  proof  of  Spanish  fidelity  and  hospitality.  My  license 
to  post  was  endorsed  with  a  particular  order  from  the  Ministiy,  that 
the  postmasters  should  receive  me  with  attention,  and  give  me  any 
assistance  I  might  need.  The  one  at  Madrilejos  showed,  from  the 
moment  I  entered  his  house,  a  kind  of  dignified  obedience  to  this 
order,  which  struck  me ;  and  on  his  relating  a  story  of  a  robbery,  when 
three  thousand  reals  were  taken,  and  my  reply  that,  in  a  similar  etm, 
less  would  be  taken  from  me,  he  b^;an  to  suspect  that  I  might  be  in 
want  of  money.  At  first,  therefore,  he  slightly  intimated  that  if  I 
wanted  anything,  I  might  be  sure  he  would  supply  my  needs ;  and 
finding  I  did  not  reply  very  directly,  pressed  me  further,  —  offered 
me  money  at  once,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  I  proved  to  him 
that  I  was  in  no  want,  or  fear  of  it.  This  was  no  empty  offer  ;  I  am 
sure  I  might  have  commanded  that  man's  purse  and  house. 

On  the  15th  I  made  an  easy  journey  of  seventy  miles,  for  the  Poet 
is  so  rapid,  and  so  little  fatiguing,  that  eight  hours  is  enough  for  it, 
and  it  can  be  done  without  real  wearines8.t  ....  1  went  out  of  my 
way  a  little,  to  see  where  the  Ouadiana  disappears,  —  a  phenomenon 
which  is  no  less  interesting  than  extraordinary.  The  precise  spot  is 
nowhere  so  well  marked  as  in  the  map  to  Pellicei^s  Don  Quixot^ 

*  Sonthey  gives  this  as  the  date  of  a  proclamation  issued  from  Arazg'aez  by 
the  Jtinta,  and  describes  their  retreat  later,  without  specifying  the  day. 

t  Mr.  Ticknor  described  this  mode  of  travelling  as  pleasant ;  the  couitov 
with  the  mail,  riding  a  few  yards  before  him  ;  both  momited  on  small  horseSy 
which  were  changed  every  honr,  going  steadily  at  an  easy  gallop.  To  aeeord 
some  change  of  position,  daring  a  journey  of  many  hours,  the  stirrups  ware 
made  extremely  short  at  starting,  and  gradually  lengthened,  as  the  day  went  on. 
Mr.  Ticknor  had  his  own  saddle,  of  course,  and  carried,  attached  to  it,  a  aldn 
of  vdne,  and  a  haversack  with  bread,  and,  occasionally,  some  other  food. 
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where  it  ib  settled  with  great  accuracy,  on  account  of  what  Monteainoe 
says  to  Durandarte,  in  the  cave.'*^ 

The  16th,  eaily  in  the  morning,  I  came  through  Sta.  Cruz,  the 
splendid  fief  of  the  Marquifl,  who  is  son-in-law  to  the  Duchess  of 
Ossona,  and  soon  afterwards  came  to  the  famous  passage  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  which  divides  La  Mancha  firom  Andalusia,  and  which  I  trav- 
ersed, at  the  point  where  Don  Quixote  gave  their  liberty  to  the  gal- 
ley slaves.  It  is  a  long  range  of  dark  mountains,  which  have  little 
striking  in  their  forms  ;  .  .  .  .  one  of  the  goi^es  is,  however,  fine ; 
and  the  great  number  of  eagles  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which 
sail  over  your  head  at  a  height  that  hardly  permits  you  to  hear  their 
cries,  strike  the  imagination  like  poetry,  and  announce  to  you  that 
you  are  in  one  of  the  original,  undisturbed  solitudes  of  nature.  .... 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  I  entered  La  Carolina,  the  chief  place 
of  a  colony  of  Germans,  brought  here  by  Charles  III.,  and  distributed 
through  about  twenty  neat  little  villages  he  here  built  for  them. 
They  are  in  a  delicious  situation,  well  built,  and  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition ;  full  of  an  industrious  population,  that  furnishes  a  great 
quantity  of  articles  in  the  common  arts,  such  as  wooden  clocks,  coarse 
earthenware,  etc.,  etc.,  to  all  Spain.  Carolina  is  really  a  beautiful 
town,  with  fine  buildings,  spacious  walks,  and  all  the  marks  of  wealth 
and  comfort  in  the  population  ;  and  the  whole  colony,  extending  firom 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena  to  near  Baylen,  forms  a  singular  con- 
trast, by  its  neatness  and  industry,  with  the  squalid  poverty  that  marks 
tiie  villages  of  La  Mancha  and  Castile. 

It  wa£  in  this  delightful  spot  that  I  first  observed  the  change  of  cli- 
mate that  might  be  expected  on  passing  so  considerable  a  chain  of 
mountains.  The  balmy  mildness  of  the  evening  air,  just  such  as  I 
had  felt  it  a  year  ago  on  descending  the  Alps  ;  the  reappearance  of 
large  groves  of  olives,  which  are  so  rare  and  meagre  in  Castile  ;  and 
the  hedges  of  aloes,  which  I  had  not  seen  since  I  left  the  coast  of 
Catalonia,  —  all  proved  that  I  had  come  into  what  may,  without  im- 
propriety, be  called  the  Italy  of  Spain. 

In  the  morning  [of  the  17th]  I  rode  along,  still  through  the  same 
delicious  country,  and  came  at  last  upon  the  banks  of  the  Guadal- 

*  The  passage  here  mentioiied  is  as  follows  :  '*  Tour  squire,  Quadiana, 
lamentixig  his  hard  fate,  was,  in  like  maimer,  metamorphosed  into  a  river  that 
bean  his  name  ;  yet  still  so  sensible  of  yoor  disaster,  that  when  he  first  arose 
oat  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  flow  along  its  surface,  and  saw  the  sun  in  a 
strange  hemisphere,  he  plunged  again  imder  ground,  striving  to  hide  his  melt- 
ing sorrows  from  the  world."  —  Don  Quixote,  Part  II.  Chap.  XXIII. 
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qnivir,  which  I  kept  continually  in  view,  until,  passing  the  aopeib 
stone  bridge  of  Alcolea,  the  turrets  and  domes  of  Coidova  appeased  in 
the  horizon  before  me.  A  half  an  hour  afterwards  I  entered  the  eilyy 
having  ridden,  between  four  o'clock  and  eleven,  sixty-three  milea^ .... 
The  epoch  of  the  splendor  of  Cordova  is,  of  course,  between  766  and 
1030. ....  The  remains  of  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  this  grand 
epoch  in  the  Moorish  annals  are  not  to  be  mistaken  at  Cordova.  The 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Elings,  where  the  Inquisition  now  standfl, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  one  of  the  bridges,  which, 
however,  is  partly  of  Roman  architecture,  would  be  considered  very 
curious  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and,  undoubtedly,  we  should 
everywhere  find  more  distinct  and  more  magnificent  traces  of  this 
lingular  people,  if  they  had  not  been  so  carefully  obliterated  by  the 
conquerors  when  they  entered,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  if  the 
monuments,  which  even  they  spared  and  respected,  had  not  been  over- 
tumed  by  a  tremendous  earthquake  in  1689. 

One,  however,  still  remains  to  us ;  and  one,  too,  that  so  com- 
pletely fills  and  satisfies  the  imagination,  that  a  stranger  at  Coidovm 
hardly  regrets  or  remembers  what  he  has  lost.  I  mean  the  Cathedral, 
still  in  the  popular  language  called  the  Mezquita,  the  grandest  of  all 
the  monuments  of  Arabic  architecture  ;  for,  between  Bagdad  and  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  nothing  to  be  compared  to  it  is  to  be  found.  Ah- 
derrahman  I.  began  its  construction  in  786,  and  his  two  succeesoES 
enriched  and  finished  it  It  is  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the 
world,  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  long  and  three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  feet  six  inches  wide,  built  of  a  fine  stone,  and  forming 
nineteen  naves,  supported  by  eight  hundred  and  fifty  columns.  The 
coup  <ronlf  on  entering,  is  magnificent.  Nothing  but  St  Peter's  equals 
it ;  not  even  the  vast  Grothic  churches  of  the  North,  or  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan  ;  besides  that  it  has  the  charm  of  entire  novelty  in  its  form, 
style,  and  tone.  In  all  these  it  is  still  essentially  and  purely  Arabic 
The  beauty  of  its  marbles,  the  curious  mixture  of  the  Eastern,  the 
Western,  and  the  Northern  styles  in  its  architecture,  —  which  has 
confounded  the  inquiries  of  the  learned  as  to  the  origin  of  the  style 
called  Gothic,  —  and  the  minute  delicacy  and  graceful  lightness  of  its 
ornaments,  combined  with  the  grand  effect  produced  by  the  whole 
imposing  mass  of  the  edifice,  whose  thousand  columns  make  you  feel 
as  if  you  were  in  the  labyrinths  of  a  forest,  altogether  render  it  not 
only  the  first  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  but  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous of  all  the  monuments  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  man 

Until  1628  it  remained  precisely  as  when  the  Moors  left  it ;  and 
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even  now  the  only  considerable  alteration  is  the  construction  of  a 
chapel  in  the  centre,  which,  however,  is  so  hidden  by  the  columns, 
that,  from  many  parts  of  the  church,  it  cannot  even  be  seen.  .... 

Ton  enter  by  the  court  and  portico,  where  the  faithful,  like  Moses, 
put  off  their  shoes  because  it  was  holy  ground.  The  very  fountains 
still  flow  there  which  flowed  for  their  ablutions  ;  and  the  orange-trees, 
the  cypresses,  and  the  palms,  which  stiU  form  its  refreshing  shade, 
harmonize  with  the  Eastern  associations  and  imagery  the  edifice  itself 
awakens  in  the  imagination.  On  the  inside,  you  are  continually  pass- 
ing Arabic  inscriptions  taken  from  their  holy  books ;  you  see  the 
sanctuary  where  they  preserved  the  volumes  of  the  Goran  ;  you  enter 
the  dark  recess  where  the  doctors  met  for  the  exposition  of  the  law  ; 
and  you  sit  in  the  very  seat  where  sat  that  long  and  splendid  line  of 
proud  Moorish  kings,  from  Abderrahman  to  Hisem. .... 

The  Mosque,  however,  as  the  popular  feeling  still  insiBts  on  calling 
it,  was  not  the  only  thing  that  interested  me  in  Cordova.  A  visit  that 
I  made  on  the  19th  to  the  hermits  that  live  in  the  mountains,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  city,  gave  me  a  view  of  the  human  character  on  a 
nde  where  I  had  not  before  seen  it,  or,  at  least,  had  caught  only  some 
imperfect  and  indistinct  glimpses  of  it  The  Duke  de  Rivas  and  his 
brother  Don  Angel  called  on  me  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
horseback.  They  were  dressed  in  the  picturesque  and  ancient  costume 
of  the  country,  such  as  the  Picadores  wear  at  Madrid,**^  and  which  the 
Andalusian  gentlemen  and  nobility  often  put  on,  because  it  is  really 
veiy  beautiful  and  rich,  and  because  it  is,  besides,  popular,  and  pro- 
duces a  good  effect  when  they  go  among  their  peasantry  and  vassals, 
whose  own  dress,  in  very  humble  forms  and  materials,  it  still  remains. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  ;  their  horses  and  the  one  they  brought 
for  me  were  fine  Arabians,  and  we  rode  gayly  up  the  dark  sides  of  the 
Sierra  until  nearly  eight  o'clock,  when  we  had  almost  reached  the 
summit  There,  by  the  side  of  a  little  fountain  that  gushed  from 
the  rocks,  we  found  a  cloth  spread  on  the  ground  and  covered  with 
a  breakfast  of  cold  meats,  fruits,  and  wine,  which  the  Duke  had  sent 
up  beforehand.  In  this  romantic  spot,  under  the  shade  of  some  pome- 
granate-trees, and  with  a  magnificent  view  of  Cordova,  the  rich  plain 
that  spreads  for  fifty  miles  above  and  below  it,  and  the  Guadalquivir 
winding  through  the  whole  of  it,  we  stretched  ourselves  on  the  grass, 
and  I  made  a  breakfast  such  as  is  so  often  described  in  works  of  fic- 
tion, but  which  I  never  realized  before,  and  which  I  can  never  forget 
When  we  had  finished,  we  walked  up  the  rest  of  the  mountain,  as  the 

•  In  the  bnll-flghts. 
10*  0 
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passage  had  bow  become  too  steep  and  diffiwiU  for  the  honea;  and  qq 
the  sommit^  or  rather  just  below  it^  so  as  to  shelter  themsehrca  from 
the  north-winds  and  give  them  a  southern  aiq>ect,  we  fonnd  thia  yoj 
extraordinary  establishment. 

Its  origin  is  not  well  known.  The  hermits  pretend  thai  it  has 
existed  ever  sinoe  the  time  Christianity  came  into  Spain,  though  not 
predsely  on  the  spol  where  it  now  is ;  but  all  that  ia  certain  i% 
that  about^two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  nobleman  of  (kadfom, 
wearied  with  the  world,  retired  to  this  solitude  and  was  soon  after 
followed  by  others,  who  were  attracted  by  his  reputaticm  for  sanctitj 
to  imitate  the  austerity  of  his  life  and  devotions.  Th^  number  wia 
shortly  so  great  that  they  chose  one  to  govern  the  establishment,  and 
from  1613  they  have  regular  FastL ....  Thirty-four  that  now  live  theie 
are  shut  up,  each  in  his  little  cell,  which  stands  separate  from  all  the 
others.  They  never  speak  together  but  on  eepedal  oocasiaD^  with 
leave  of  their  head ;  they  never  see  each  other  but  at  maasi  onee  a 
day ;  never  sleep  on  anything  but  boards ;  never  eat  anything  but 
vegetables  nor  drink  anything  but  water,and  refuse  all  alms  in  monegr 
or  in  anything  else  that  does  not  serve  as  the  immediate  means  of 
subsistence.  They  have  a  little  church,  plain  and  simple,  where  the 
Elder  Mother — Hermano  Mayor,  as  he  is  caUed  —lives ;  and  the  lit- 
tle cabins  of  each  of  the  hermits,  though  not  squalid  or  miserable^  ase 
small,  and  absolutely  destitute  of  everything  that  can  be  called  either 
the  comforts  or  the  conveniences  of  life. ....  Over  the  door  is  the  skull 
of  one  of  its  former  tenants,  and  within,  before  the  crucifix,  there  is 
commonly  another.  Nine  times  a  day  they  perform  their  devotions^ 
at  a  signal  given  from  the  church,  which  is  answered  by  a  bell  frasa 
each  cell ;  and  if  there  be  any  fedth  in  wan  and  sufifering  countenances, 
the  bloody  thongs  I  saw,  hanging  up  before  their  humble  altars,  axe 
but  the  proofs  of  the  cruel  severity  of  their  secret  mortifications. 

With  all  this,  they  are  of  no  religious  order,  have  made  no  profes- 
sion and  taken  no  vow,  and  can  go  from  their  hermitage  as  freely  aa 
they  came  to  it ;  and  yet,  such  secret  charms  has  this  life,  that  there 
is  no  instance  remembered,  or  on  record,  of  any  one  who  has  returned 
to  the  world.  Neither  have  they  been  men  who  came  here  from  the 
lowest  classes  of  society,  ignorant  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  for 
there  is  hardly  a  noble  family  in  Cordova  that  has  not  furmshed  more 
than  one  hermit.  There  are  four  or  five  such  there  now,  besidea 
one  that  has  been  a  colonel  in  the  army,  another  that  commanded 
a  frigate,  and  fought  bravely  at  Trafalgar. ....  The  Elder  Brother 
himself,  who  has  been  there  twenty-six  years,  might,  if  he  would 
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xetum  to  his  family,  claim  a  title  and  fortune  ;  but  these  things  have 
lost  all  chcurms  for  him.  Yet  a  more  benevolent  countenance  and 
manners,  or  more  unaffected  kindness,  I  have  rarely  seen.  He  in- 
quired of  the  Duke  very  minutely  about  his  Mends  and  relations, 
told  him  many  anecdotes  of  their  youth,  and  but  for  the  solitude  of  his 
cell,  his  sackcloth,  and  his  flowing  beard,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  say  he  was  anything  but  a  well-bred  gentleman,  a  little  touched, 
indeed,  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  and  in  the  forms  of  his  expressions, 
by  the  softening  and  humbling  hand  of  adversity  and  suffering,  but 
still  preserving  the  impretending  and  natural  dignity  of  his  character 
and  the  ease  and  grace  of  his  manners.  He  carried  us  through  the 
whole  establishment,  and  suffered  the  brothers  to  talk  to  us.  Some 
did  it  willingly  and  even  gayly,  others  with  reluctance  and  in  mono- 
syllables only It  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 

and  interesting  spectacles  I  have  seen  in  Europe,  and  ....  left  an 
impression  on  my  feelings  and  fancy  that  can  never  pass  away 

I  remained  in  Ck)rdova  in  all  two  days  and  a  half,  and  was  not  a 
little  amused  with  what  I  saw  of  the  people  and  society  there.  It  is 
altogether  different  from  what  I  had  seen  in  Madrid.  The  Castilians 
aze  gay  in  their  own  private  circles  ;  the  Andalusians  are  gay  always 
and  everywhere,  and  they  have  an  open-heartedness  towards  stran- 
gers which,  if  it  be  not  a  more  efficient  hospitality  than  you  meet  at 
the  North,  is  much  more  fascinating.  The  nobility  is  rich,  and  gen- 
erally agricultural,  fond  of  a  country  life  and  country  amusements, 
great  hunters,  bull-baiters,  and  Picadores ;  and,  above  all,  proud  of 
having  fine  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  in  these  rich  plains  that  I  first 
realized  the  truth  of  Roxas*  description  of  Castanar^  wealth  and  the 
nature  of  his  incomes,  for  I  was  often  shown  estates  where  were  kept 
from  three  to  five  hundred  horses,  a  thousand  cattle,  etc.,  etc.,  for  these 
are  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  country.*  Each  evening  I  spent 
at  the  Marquis  de  Yillaseca's,  the  richest  man  in  Cordova,  and  the 
pleasantest  house  there,  as  I  was  told  in  Madrid.  Few  people  go 
there,  but  those  that  do,  go  familiarly  and  intimately  ;  and,  to  me  at 
least,  the  society  was  interesting  and  amusing.  The  Marquis  himself 
is  a  young  man,  with  ninety  thousand  dollars  a  year,  easy,  good- 
natured,  kind-hearted,  hospitable*  and  ignorant ;  with  a  house  full 
of  old  domestics,  whose  ancestors  have  been  in  his  family  —  as  is  the 
custom  here  —  from  untold  generations,  and  who  therefore  treat  him 
with  great  respect,  to  be  sure,  but  still  great  familiarity.  .... 

The  Duke  de  Rivas  is  a  true  Andalusian  nobleman,  loving  himting 

*  Allusion  to  a  play  by  Francisco  de  Roxas,  called  Del  Rey  abaxo  Ningono. 
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and  horses,  delighted  with  living  among  his  own  vassals,  and  promot- 
ing good  agricoltuie  ;  a  brave  and  successful  soldier,  and  a  dexfterona 
Picador.  Don  Angel,  whom  he  loves,  I  am  told,  affectionately,  is  oer- 
tainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  young  men  I  have  met  in  Spain.* 
He  has  a  fine  person,  a  beautiful  face,  full  of  genius,  has  written  aer- 
eral  plays  that  have  been  well  received  in  the  Spanish  theatres,  pitinW 
a  large  piece  that  made  much  noise  in  the  last  exhibition  at  Madrid  ; 
is  as  brave  as  Ccesar,  since  he  has  eleven  severe  wounds  in  his  body 
received  from  the  French  ;  and,  with  all  this,  is  very  modest,  wwipV^ 
and  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  a  pure  AndRliiHian  in  the  gayety  of 
his  temper,  his  horsemanship,  and  his  love  of  bull-fights  and  dexterity 
as  a  Picador.  I  really  passed  my  evenings  very  happily  ¥rith  them. 
The  amusements  were  dancing,  singing,  etc,  and  the  evening  before 
I  came  away,  they  danced  their  national  dances  in  the  national  cos- 
tumes, to  gratify  my  curiosity,  so  that  I  stayed  until  almost  morning, 
as  much  as  if  I  had  been  an  Andaluflian. .... 

On  the  20th,  very  early  in  the  morning,  I  left  Cordova,  and  retomed 
upon  my  steps  as  fiEir  as  Andujar,  where  I  dined.  There  I  turned  (^ 
and  plunging  at  once  into  the  mountains,  continued  travelling  through 
a  broken  and  picturesque  country,  where,  though  there  was  only  a 
road  for  horses,  I  often  met  considerable  towns,  and  almost  always 
with  some  strong  Moorish  fortification  near  them,  until  four  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  when,  after  having  ridden  twenty-four 
hours  successively  with  the  mail-post,  for  safety,  I  entered  Oranada. .... 

After  resting  myself  a  little,  I  went  to  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop, 
Bnd  presented  my  letter  from  the  Nuncio.  The  Archbishop  is  an  old 
man  of  nearly  seventy,  but  so  well  preserved  that  he  does  not  look 
like  fifty-five,  plain  in  his  manners  and  almost  rude,  and  with  a  strong 
idr  of  genuine  ecclesiastical  decision  and  authority  in  all  he  does 
;and  says.  After  talking  with  him  a  few  minutes,  he  took  me  by  the 
coat,  and  cairying  me  into  a  large  suite  of  apartments,  gave  me  the 
key,  and  said,  "  There,  sir,  these  rooms  are  yours,  and  this  servant 
is  at  nobody's  orders  but  yours  as  long  as  you  are  in  Granada  ;  but 
you  will  make  use  of  them  or  not,  just  as  you  please,  for  I  never  shall 
inquira.  Moreover,  I  dine  at  two  o'clock  every  day,  and  you  will  always 

*  Dob  Angel  after?rarcU  beeame  Duke  de  Rivas.  He  was  alwa3r8  affectiao- 
•stely  femembered  by  Mr.  Ticknor  and  some  interchange  of  books  and  letten 
occurred  ibetween  them  in  later  years.  In  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
"  History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  this  Duke  de  Rivas  is  spoken  of  as  one  "  who, 
like  the  old  Apbles  of  the  proudest  days  of  the  monarchy,  has  diwtingniahed 
himself  alike  in  anus,  in  letters,  and  in  the  dril  government  and  foreign  diplo- 
macy of  his  country,^ 
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have  a  plate  on  my  table  ;  but  if  you  dont  come  I  shall  not  complain 
of  it,  for  I  mean  yon  should  do  exactly  as  you  please."  It  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  rudely  and  heartily  hospitable  reception  that  could 
be  given  to  a  stranger,  and  his  conduct  afterwards  showed  that  it  was 
all  to  be  taken  literally  and  in  earnest,  for  there  was  nothing  he  did 
not  do  for  me  during  the  two  days  I  was  in  Granada. 

One  great  source  of  my  amusement  in  his  palace  was  the  comic 
recollections  of  Gil  Bias,  his  ill-timed  fidelity,  and  its  ungrateful 
reward  ;  and  often,  when  I  was  talking  with  the  Archbishop,  and  the 
thought  of  the  irresistibly  droll  scenes  that  Le  Sage  has  placed  here 
came  into  my  mind,  I  could  hardly  prevent  myself  from  laughing 
aloud.  The  parallel,  however,  certainly  does  not  hold  very  strictly 
in  the  present  incumbent.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  good  man,  as  every- 
body says  ;  he  gives  away  nearly  all  his  ecclesiastical  incomes  to  the 
poor ;  three  hundred  are  fed  at  his  door  every  day,  as  I  have  seen  ; 
he  supports  two  charity  schools  in  every  town  of  his  archbishopric ; 
educates  all  the  foundlings,  etc,  etc,  and  lives  liberally  and  hospita- 
bly on  his  private  fortimes,  consecrating  to  religion  all  he  receives 
from  it  But  he  is  not  a  man  to  write  homilies ;  and,  indeed,  with 
strong  masculine  sense,  and  even  a  bold,  original  style  of  thought  and 
talk,  he  is  one  of  the  most  grossly  superstitious  and  ignorant  men  I 
ever  met ;  and  his  chief  favorite,  instead  of  being  a  shrewd,  original, 
practical  fellow,  like  Gil  Bias,  is  a  himible,  insinuating  little  priest 
without  talent  or  culture.  I  recollect  that  in  giving  me  an  account 
of  an  irreligious  man,  he  said,  '^  He  believes  neither  in  God,  Christ, 
nor  even  the  Virgin  "  ;  and  in  describing  a  library  he  has  at  Xerez,  he 
said,  that  among  the  MSS.  there  were  autographs  of  etfery  one  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  most  of  which  had  wrought  and  still  work 
miracles.*. . . . 

The  Cathedral  is  not  very  extraordinary,  though  still  a  fine  church, 
and  remarked  chiefly  for  an  admirable  dome  supported  by  twelve 
arches.  It  was  begun  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  chiefly  built  by 
Charles  V.,  and  finished  by  Philip  II.,  but  was  interesting  to  me 
only  for  a  few  good  pictures,  and  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Kings,  where 
are  deposited  the  bodies  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. .... 

The  Convent  of  the  Carthusians  is  also  due  to  the  Catholic  kings, 

*  In  oonversation,  Mr.  Ticknor  described  the  ArchbiBhop  at  his  breakfast, 
chatting  freely  on  all  subjects,  while  the  little  chaplain  knelt  by  his  side  on  a 
hassock,  fluently  reciting  the  prayers  from  the  breviary,  and  His  Reverence 
always  responding  at  the  proper  moment  with  scaicely  an  interruption  of  his 
talk. 
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and  ia,  after  the  Escorial,  the  finest  I  ever  saw  for  its  architectnrey 
extent^  and  magnificence.  Yet  no  monks  except  the  order  of  La 
Trappe  Hve  so  severely.  They  never  eat  meat,  and  only  once  in  a 
week  speak  together.  They  live  shut  ap  in  their  cells  the  rest  of  the 
time,  and  if,  from  any  accident,  they  meet,  they  stop  an  instant,  ctobs 
themselves,  and  one  says,  instead  of  all  other  salutation,  *^  Brother,  we 
must  die '' ;  to  which  the  only  answer  is,  "  Brother,  I  know  it  ** ;  after 
which  they  cross  themselves  again  and  pass  on.  By  order  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, I  was  permitted  to  see  their  manner  of  life,  their  cells,  etc  ; 
and  their  austerities  made  me  shudder.  I  would  rather  have  been 
with  the  hermits  of  Cordova,  where  at  least  I  should  have  had  a  beau- 
tiful and  smiling  nature  always  before  me,  than  in  the  dreary,  dark, 
cheerless  solitude  of  this  magnificent  convent .... 

Granada  was  origioally  divided  into  four  quarters,  which  still  ex- 
ist and  are  easily  to  be  traced.  Three  were  given  to  the  people,  but 
the  fourth,  the  famous  Alhambra,  was  reserved  for  the  Court,  and  is 
Btill  everywhere  covered  with  bold,  striking  ruins  of  the  peculiar  style 
of  Moorish  luxury.  It  is  a  considerable  hill,  at  whose  base  flow  the 
waters  of  the  Darro  and  Xenil,  and  beyond  which  lie  the  city,  the  de- 
licious plain  of  Granada,  dotted  everywhere  with  convents  and  viUagee, 
and  the  dark  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  On  this  hill  —  which 
was  once  strongly  walled  and  fortified  as  a  kind  of  citadel — stood  the 
palaces  and  gardens  of  the  Moorish  kings,  and  around  it  were  scattered 
the  establishments  of  the  Court  and  nobility,  so  that  the  whole  Alhim- 
bra,  with  its  guards,  consisted  of  a  population  of  forty  thousand  soak. 
The  ruins  that  remain  are  worthy  monuments  of  the  glory  and  splen- 
dor that  once  inhabited  them.  You  go  up  by  a  fine  elm  walk  and 
enter  the  Gate  of  Judgment,  where  the  Moorish  kings  sat  in  the  patri- 
archal manner  of  the  East  to  administer  justice  to  all  who  came  to 
ask  it.  You  pass  through  the  immense  halls  of  their  palaces,  through 
their  bathing-apartments,  through  the  queen's  toilet-room  and  the 
room  where  she  perfumed  herself,  through  the  magnificent  saloon  of 
the  ambassadors,  through  the  beautifid  recesses  of  the  women's  apart- 
ment, and  amidst  the  exquisite  beauties  and  refreshing  shades  and 
fountains  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  the  Generalife.  All  this  is  in  the 
light,  gay,  luxurious  style  of  the  Arabian  architecture,  which  so  singu- 
larly marks  the  peculiar  characters  of  their  genius  and  imagination, 
and  is  so  different  from  the  severe  purity  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  taste 
and  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  spirit  of  the  North.  The  different 
degrees,  too,  in  which  all  this  is  preserved  or  ruined,  add  much  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  whole. 
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Here  you  pass  under  superb  rows  of  oaks  and  elms,  whose  size  and 
regularity  proye  to  you  that  they  are  the  same  where  those  proud 
kings  walked  who  claimed  to  themselves  the  titles  of  emperor  and 
sultan  ;  and  a  little  farther  on,  you  find  yourself  in  a  thicket  as  wild 
as  the  original  fastnesses  of  nature.  Sometimes  you  meet  with  a  foun- 
tain that  still  flows  as  it  did  when  tales  of  Arabian  nights  were  told 
on  its  borders,  and  sometimes  you  find  the  waters  burst  from  their 
aqueducts  and  bubbling  over  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  or  pouring  in 
cascades  firom  the  summit  of  the  crumbling  fortifications.  Sometimes 
the  architecture  is  preserved,  even  to  the  very  minutest  of  its  most 
delicate  ornaments,  as  in  the  queen's  toilet,  the  luxurious  bathing- 
rooms,  and  the  saloon  of  the  ambassadors,  and  sometimes  it  has  been 
broken  by  earthquakes  into  grand  masses  of  picturesque  ruins  covered 
with  the  graceful  drapery  of  the  ivy  and  the  vine  ;  while,  for  a  vast 
distance  around,  the  remains  of  inmiense  gardens  are  apparent  in  the 
garden  flowers  that  still  grow  wild  there,  in  the  pomegranate  and  palm 
trees  that  spring  up  in  every  thicket,  and  in  the  profusion  of  waters 
that  were  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  luxury  of  the  Arabs,  and 
which  still,  brought  by  their  aqueducts  from  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains, are  everywhere  seen  winding  down  the  sides  of  the  hill  and 
hastening  to  join  the  Xenil  and  the  Darro  in  the  fertile  plain  below. 

I  wandered  here  for  hours,  meeting  at  every  instant  something  to 
delight  and  surprise  me,  resting  under  the  shade  of  a  palm-tree,  sitting 
amidst  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  minute  fountains  the  Ajabs 
invented  only  to  temper  the  heat,  or  enjoying  the  magnificent  view 
from  the  summit  of  the  Gkneralife,  which,  taking  in  the  plain  below, 
tzaversed  by  four  streams  and  bounded  by  mountains,  is  more  like  an 
oziginal  to  Milton's  description  of  Paradise  than  the  Val  d'  Amo,  or 
anything  else  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  At  length,  the  sun  set  upon 
my  unsatisfied  eagerness,  and  the  twilight  began  to  fade  below.  I 
came  down  slowly  and  reluctantly  ;  returned  to  the  Archbishop's  and 
talked  it  all  over  with  him  ;  went  to  bed  and  dreamt  of  it,  and  the 
sext  morning,  at  half  past  five  o'clock,  was  again  on  the  summit  of 
the  (}eneralife,  with  my  eyes  again  fastened  on  the  same  enchanting 
scenery  and  prospect.  The  morning  was  as  beautiful  as  the  evening 
had  been.  The  plain  became  gradually  illuminated,  and  the  mouu- 
taina  beyond  passed  from  gray  to  purple,  and  from  purple  to  gold,  as 
I  gazed  upon  them.  The  birds  were  everywhere  rejoicing  at  the 
xetum  of  day,  in  the  groves  and  gardens  of  the  Alhambra,  as  gayly 
as  if  it  were  still  the  chosen  seat  of  Arabian  luxury  ;  and  the  convents 
in  the  city  and  its  environs  were  just  ringing  their  matins.    In  the 
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nearest  I  could  occaaionallj  catch  the  tooes  of  the  organ  and  the 
choir,  while  from  the  most  remote  the  tolling  of  the  bell  had  almost 
died  away  before  it  reached  me  in  the  intervals  of  the  morning  breeze. 
All  was  in  harmony,  —  the  hour,  the  season,  and  the  scene  ;  and  when 
the  sun  rose,  it  rose  on  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  glorious  prospect? 
in  the  world.* 

The  old  Archbishop  was  delighted  at  breakfast-time  to  find  I  had 
been  again  at  the  Alhambra,  for  in  his  veneration  for  this  wondeifol 
ruin  he  is  little  better  than  a  Mahometan.  He  sent  me  out,  however, 
directly  afterwards,  with  lus  rude  kind  of  hospitality,  to  see  the  city 
itself.  It  is  a  good  city,  like  any  other,  with  a  few  fine  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  nobility ;  but  what  most  struck  me  was  the  Moorish  char- 
acter so  often  apparent.  I  first  noticed  it  in  the  curious  form,  arrange- 
ment, and  splendor  of  the  silk  market,  which  is  substantially  as  it  was 
in  the  fifteenth  century ;  afterwards  in  the  more  showy  and  rich  dresses 
of  the  people,  in  the  paintings  on  the  outside  of  their  houses,  or  in  tlie 
minute  and  delicate  ornaments  of  their  architecture,  and  in  the  awn- 
ings over  their  courts,  in  their  verandas,  and  in  the  profusion  of  waters 
distributed  through  their  houses,  so  that  they  sometimes  have  a  jet 
d!eau  in  every  room.  The  last  thing  in  which  I  noticed  it  was  in 
their  language,  as  in  their  salutation,  ^  Dios  guarde  a  imi,*  and  in 
their  accent,  which  makes  an  h  guttural,  as  in  AlAambra,  AlAjiiwa^ 
Aarto,  etc.,  all  which  are  completely  Moorish  ;  as  well  as  a  general 
tone  perceptible  in  the  ways  and  dress  of  the  common  people. 

At  dinner,  the  Archbishop  had  invited  a  good  many  persons  to  meet 
me,  and  thus  made  the  last  hours  of  my  visit  to  Qranada  pleasant,  for 
I  was  obliged  to  go  away  this  very  evening  (September  25).  I  would 
have  stayed  until  the  morning,  though  only  to  rest  myself,  but  the 
'*  Corzarios,''  or  company  that  trades  between  Granada  and  Malaga, 
set  off  at  five  o'clock,  and  the  roads  are  so  infested  with  robbers  that 
no  other  mode  of  travelling  is  safe.  We  commenced  our  march,  there- 
fore, about  thirty  strong,  with  about  an  hundred  mules  of  burden  and 

•  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Daveis,  December  5,  1818,  Mr.  Ticknor  says :  "  Tlie 
Alhambra,  a  name  which  will  make  my  blood  thrill  if  I  live  to  the  fhMts  of  a 
century,  not  that  the  pleasure  I  received,  on  wandering  over  the  immense  extent 
of  these  most  graceful  and  most  picturesque  of  all  ruins,  was  like  the  quiet,  hal- 
lowed delight  of  a  solitary,  secret  visit  to  the  Coliseum  or  the  Forum,  when  the 
moonbeams  slept  upon  the  wrecks  of  three  empires  and  twenty-five  hundred 
years,  for  it  was  nothing  of  all  this ;  but  it  was  a  riotous,  tumultuous  pleasure, 
which  will  remain  in  my  memory,  like  a  kind  of  sensual  enjoyment,  as  long  as 
it  has  vivacity  enough  to  recall  the  two  days  I  passed  amidst  this  stnmge 
enchantment" 
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six  persons  like  myself,  who  travelled  with  them  for  a  protection  the 
goyemment  does  not  pretend  to  give.  The  only  one  that  interested 
me  was  Count  Polentinoa,  whom  I  had  known  at  the  Archbishop's,  a 
young  man  of  some  knowledge  in  physical  science,  that  is,  for  a 
Spanish  nobleman.  He  is  of  Madrid,  and  had  been  at  Granada  for 
a  lawsuit,  which  has  been  pending  in  the  Spanish  courts  two  hundred 
and  eleven  years,  and  which,  though  he  confidently  believes  he  has 
gained  and  terminated  it,  is  yet  not  so  completely  closed  that  his 
adversary  cannot  disturb  him  with  one  more  appeal  This  is  a  speci- 
men of  Spanish  justice,  and  the  Count  related  to  me  several  similar 
instances  of  promptitude  in  its  administration,  not  less  characteristic. 
We  entered  at  once  into  the  mountains  that  surround  Granada  on  this 
^de  as  on  all  others,  and  came  on  that  night  to  Alhama  to  sleep.  The 
next  day  we  continued  several  leagues  fjEuther  in  the  same  kind  of 
oonntiy,  sometimes  even  in  regions  refreshed  by  the  eternal  snows 
that  rested  on  the  chain  above  us,  and  often  through  a  very  rude,  pic- 
turesque scenery,  marked  by  the  remains  of  Moorish  castles  and  forti- 
fications. As  we  approached  Velez  Malaga,  however,  all  this  gradually 
changed.  The  heats  came  upon  us  most  oppressively  in  the  valleys ; 
the  peasants  were  all  out,  drying  and  packing  their  Muscadel  raisins 
for  our  market  and  the  English  ;  the  road  was  lined  with  aloes,  which 
I  now  for  the  first  time  saw,  shooting  up  their  immense  blossoms 
to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  looking  at  a  distance  like  young  pines. 
The  palm-trees,  dates,  and  pomegranates  grew  more  frequent ;  and  at 
last  we  came  to  what  I  had  bo  often  heard  talked  of,  and  what  proved 
to  me  completely  that  I  was  now  in  a  tropical  climate,  I  mean  a  r^;u- 
lar  plantation  of  the  sugar-cane 

[On  the  27th],  at  nine  o'clock,  I  gladly  entered  the  busy  little  city 
of  Malaga.  ....  The  inhabitants — I  mean  those  I  knew  in  a  visit  of 
only  three  days —  I  found  hospitable  as  the  spirit  of  commerce  always 
makes  a  people,  and  frank,  open,  and  giddy,  as  everybody  knows  the 
Andalnsiaufl  are.  Count  Cabarrus  and  his  family,  and  the  house  of 
Mr.  Bouse  would  have  done  anything  for  me,  and,  in  fact,  did  much  ; 
but  Count  Teba  and  the  Bishop,  who  interested  me  and  amused  me 
much  more,  made  it  quite  unnecessary. 

I  knew  Mad.  de  Teba  in  Madrid,  when  she  was  there  on  a  visit 
last  summer ;  and  from  what  I  saw  of  her  then,  and  here  where  I  saw 
her  every  day,  I  do  not  doubt  she  is  the  most  cultivated  and  the 
most  interesting  woman  in  Spain.  Young  and  beautiful,  educated 
strictly  and  faithfully  by  her  mother,  a  Scotchwoman,  —  who,  for  this 
pQipoee,  carried  her  to  London  and  Paris,  and  kept  her  there  between 
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BIX  and  seven  yean,  —  poesessing  extraoidinaiy  talents,  and  giving  an 
air  of  originality  to  all  she  says  and  does,  she  unites,  in  a  meet  be- 
witching nuinner,  the  Andalnman  grace  and  frankness  to  a  French 
facility  in  her  manners,  and  a  genuine  English  thoroughneas  in  her 
knowledge  and  accomplishments.  She  knows  the  five  chief  modeni 
languages  well,  and  feels  their  different  characters,  and  estimates  their 
literatures  aright ;  she  has  the  foreign  accomplishments  of  tArtging^ 
playing,  painting,  etc,  and  the  national  one  of  dancing,  in  a  high  de- 
gree. In  conversation  she  is  brilliant  and  original ;  and  yet,  ¥rith  all 
this,  she  is  a  true  Spaniard,  and  as  full  of  Spanish  feelings  as  she  m 
of  talent  and  culture.  One  night  I  saw  her  play,  in  the  house  of  one 
of  her  friends,  before  about  fifty  people,  the  chief  part  in  Quintana^s 
tragedy  of  Pelayo.  The  whole  exhibition  of  the  evening  was  inter- 
esting, and  especially  so  to  me,  for  it  was  got  up  in  the  true  old  Span- 
ish style,  first  with  a  Loa  to  the  governor,  then  the  tragedy,  then  an 
Entremes ;  afterwards  a  Tonadilla  in  national  costume,  followed  bj 
the  Bolero  ;  and,  finally,  a  Saynete.  But  it  was  the  Countess  de  Teba 
— who  played  her  part  like  a  Corinne,  and,  who,  in  fact,  has  more  le- 
minded  me  of  Corinne  than  any  woman  I  have  seen — that  carried  off 
every  movement  of  approbation.''^  It  was  after  all  this  gayety  that  I 
very  sadly  bade  her  farewell  forever,  and  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards^ 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  mounted  my  horse  for  Gibraltar. 

The  Bishop  [of  Malaga]  ....  is  about  fifty  years  old,  possessed  of 
uncommon  talents  and  eloquence,  dignified,  and  a  little  formal  in  hia 
manners,  and  cautious,  adroit,  and  powerful  in  conversation.  When 
he  was  canon  at  Toledo,  he  was  a  representative  in  the  Cortes  and 
much  remarked  for  his  eloquence,  where  there  were  certainly  no  com- 
mon competitors,  and,  what  does  him  yet  more  honor,  he  was  one  of 
the  three  chosen  to  draw  up  the  famous  free  constitution,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  its  chief  author.  This  is  the  bright  side  of  his  character. 
Now  reverse  the  medal,  and  he  is  cunning,  obsequious  to  his  superiors 

*  Tliirty  years  after  this,  M.  de  Puibusque,  author  of  '*  L'Histoire  oompar^ 
des  Litteratures  Fraofaise  et  Espagnole,"  being  in  Boston  and  much  with  Mr. 
Ticknor,  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  the  Countess  de  Mont^'o,  describing  the 
brilliancy  of  her  talent,  and  the  variety  of  her  culture  and  aocomplishmeiitab 
Mr.  Ticknor  said  he  had  known  but  one  lady  in  Spain  to  whom  such  a  descr^ 
tion  could  apply,  and  had  believed  her  to  be  the  only  one ;  but  she  was  Conn* 
tess  de  Teba.  M.  de  Puibusque  explained  that  it  was  the  same  person,  under  a 
title  later  inherited.  Mr.  Ticknor  mentioned  this  in  a  letter  to  Don  Paacoal  de 
Gayangos  (Augiist  20,  1849),  and  sent  a  message  to  Mad.  de  Mont^o,  who 
recollected  him  and  returned  his  greeting.  The  Empress  Eugenie  is  her  dan^- 
ter. 
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and  hard  to  his  dependents,  loving  all  kinds  of  splendor,  and  a  glut- 
ton. As  I  bronght  an  especial  letter  to  him  from  the  Nmicio,  he  made 
ft  great  dinner  for  me,  to  which  he  invite4  the  Governor,  the  Captain 
of  the  Port,  Count  Teba,  and  all  the  persons  he  was  aware  I  knew, 
several  of  the  nobility  of  the  city,  etc,  in  all  about  forty  persons.  Hib 
cook  made  good  the  boast  it  is  said  he  ventured,  when  the  Bishop  re- 
ceived him,  '*  that  the  king  should  not  dine  so  well  as  the  Bishop  of 
Malaga,"  for  such  a  luxurious  dinner  I  have  rarely  beheld,  and  never 
one  so  elaborate.  The  bread,  as  he  told  me  himself,  came  from  five- 
and-twenty  miles  off,  because  the  baker  \r  better ;  all  the  water  is 
bronght  on  mules  fifty  miles,  irom  a  fountain  that  has  the  reputation 
of  stimulating  the  appetite  and  promoting  digestion  ;  he  had  meats 
on  the  table  &om  eveiy  part  of  Spain,  pastry  from  Holland,  and  wines 
from  all  over  Europe.  In  short,  taking  his  eloquence,  his  culture,  and 
his  dinner  together,  he  is  as  near  the  original  of  Gil  BW  Bishop  of 
Granada  as  a  priest  of  the  nineteenth  century  need  be  ;  and  if  he  should 
ever  come  to  the  archbishopric,  which  is  probable,  nothing  wiU  be 
wanting  but  the  shrewd,  practical  secretary,  to  complete  the  group 
which  Le  Sage  has  so  admirably  drawn. 

My  journey  to  Gibraltar  was  bad.  The  first  day  it  rained  the  whole 
time,  so  that  I  was  wet  through  to  the  skin,  and  yet  was  able  to  ad- 
vance no  farther  than  Marbella,  where  I  was  received  by  the  hostess 
of  the  poor  little  inn  with  a  genuine,  faithful  kindness  I  can  never 
foiget^  This  is  generally  the  case  in  Spain.  If  you  really  want 
asBiBtance,  if  you  are  really  suffering,  you  are  sure  to  meet  nothing 
but  good-wilL  In  Gibraltar  I  remained  from  the  morning  of  the 
dOth  September  to  noon  on  the  3d  of  October,  and  passed  my  time 
pleasantly,  except  that  it  made  me  not  a  little  homesick  to  find  so 
many  countrjrmen  there,  to  hear  English  everywhere  talked,  and  to 
look  forth  from  the  summit  of  the  rock  upon  the  Atlantic,  which  I 
had  not  seen  for  above  three  years,  and  which  seems  but  a  slight  sepa- 
ration between  me  and  my  home. .... 

The  governor,  Greneral  Don,*  to  whom  I  had  letters,  was  very  kind 
to  me  and  sent  me  through  all  the  fortifications, ....  and  gave  me  for 
my  guide  an  officer  who  explained  it  all  to  me,  without  which  I  should 
hardly  have  been  wiser  than  before  I  went  As  I  passed  along  from  one 
battery  to  another,  until  I  had  seen  eleven  hundred  cannon  that  could 
be  manned  in  fifteen  minutes,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  were  a  luxury 
and  waste  of  fortification  ;  as  if  it  could  be  defended  against  all  the 

*  Later,  (General  Sir  George  Don,  Q.  C.  B.  The  name  always  puzzled  the 
Spaniaidt,  who  asked,  '*  Don  what  ? " 
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world  with  half  the  present  meansy  as  in  fact  it  was  in  1705, 1728, 
and  1782,  when  half  the  means  did  not  exist ;  and  as  I  went  thioogfa 
the  fGLmons  galleries,  it  seemed  to  me  almost  as  if  men  were  naeleaf 
there,  and  as  if  the  Rock  could  defend  itselfl ....  The  town  is  yery 
pleasant,  for  English  industry  and  wealth  have  made  it  so  in  defiance 
of  nature.  I  have  seen  few  towns  of  the  same  size  more  neat  or  more 
comfortable,  and,  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary,  still  fewer  thai 
have  so  many  or  so  fine  gardens.  Indeed,  a  genuine  horticulture  haa 
been  carried  so  &r  under  the  present  excellent  governor,  that,  instead 
of  depending  on  the  neighboring  villages,  Qibraltar  exports  to  them 
dififerent  kinds  of  vegetables  through  the  whole  year.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  however,  everything  has,  as  it  ought  to  have,  a  military  char- 
acter and  tone.  The  houses  are  painted  dark,  so  as  to  mask  them  from 
an  enemy  ;  the  walks  are  esplanades  and  batteries ;  the  squares  made 
for  reviews  ;  and  even  the  hospitable  dinner-table  of  the  governor  is 
made  of  planks  from  one  of  the  bomb-ships  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
1782,  and  the  candlesticks  in  his  drawing-room  are  made  of  some  of 
the  brass  ordnance  of  the  famous  floating  batteries. .... 

The  road  from  Gibraltar  to  Cadiz  is  dreary,  passing  almost  alwayi 
through  a  good  soil,  but  one  much  neglected,  unpeopled,  and  Qneal- 
tivated 

I  remained  [at  Cadiz]  two  days,  but  saw  no  one  monument  of  archi- 
tecture, other  than  military,  to  attract  my  notice ;  almost  nothing  in 
painting,  for  the  few  collections  there  were  are  scattered,  and  nothing 
in  letters,  except  the  fine  Spanish  library  of  the  Hanseatic  Consul,  Bohl 
von  Faber.*  The  few  persons  I  knew,  especially  the  women,  an- 
swered well  to  the  character  for  grace,  lightness,  and  gayety  they  have 
had,  from  the  time  of  Martial  to  that  of  Lord  Byron  ;  but,  as  all  have 
admitted,  there  are  few  people  here  that  attract  a  solid  esteem  for 
their  cultivation. .... 

♦  In  a  note  to  the  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  Mr.  Ticknor  says :  "Fbw 
foreigners  have  done  so  much  for  Spanish  literature  as  Bohl  von  Faber,"  and 
mentions  his  daughter  as  **  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  living  writen  of 
Spain,"  her  novelas  appearing  under  the  peeudonyme  of  Feman  Caballero. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

—  Jcfwmey  to  IMon  with  ContrabandisU,  —  Cinira.  —  Portuguem 
Society. 

JOURNAL. 

ON  the  8th  of  October  I  embarked  in  the  Bteamboat  that  plies  on 
the  river  as  &t  as  Seville ;  and,  after  rather  a  pleasant  and 
fiEtvorable  passage, ....  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  ancient  capital  of 
Andalusia.  It  is  admirably  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Quadalquivir, 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  and  is  surrounded  with 
the  ancient  Moorish  wall,  that  was  so  terribly  defended  against  St  Fer- 
dinand. Under  the  Aj^bs,  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  cities 
in  Spain ;  and,  on  its  surrender,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  Moors, 
it  is  said,  emigrated  to  Qranada,  and  yet  did  not  depopulate  it ;  so  that, 
in  1426,  it  had  again  above  three  hundred  thousand  souls  within  its 
walls.  The  circumstance  that  the  American  fleets  came  here,  increased 
its  wealth  prodigiously,  between  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
the  year  1717,  as  its  churches  and  convents  sufficiently  prove  ;  but  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  by  Philip  IIL  gave  it  a  severe  shock.  The 
iall  of  the  manufactures,  on  which  its  population  depended,  and  which 
fell  from  the  introduction  of  other  modes  of  dress,  —  as  those  of  Lyons 
afterwards  did,  —  hastened  its  decay ;  and  finally,  the  exclusive  mo- 
nopoly given  to  Cadiz,  and  the  gradual  filling  up  of  its  river,  —  which 
is  now  no  longer  navigable  for  large  vessels,  though  it  might  again  be 
made  so,  —  completed  its  ruin,  and  it  lies  lifeless  and  inactive,  — jacet 
ingeuB  litare  iruncua,  —  with  a  population  of  hardly  ninety  thousand 
souls. 

Amidst  all  this  decay,  however,  Seville  is  one  of  the  interestmg 
cities  of  Spain,  and  for  the  arts  and  letters  perhaps  the  most  so  ;  for  the 
splendid  epoch  of  the  Moors,  the  residence  of  the  early  Castilian  kings, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  newly  discovered  Americas,  have  left  behind 
them  monuments  of  no  common  note ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
circumstance  that  there  are  curious  Roman  ruins  in  the  neighborhood| 
and  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  the  capital  seat  of  the  genu- 
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ine  Spanish  school  in  painting,  inciease  its  claims  and  its  interest  xadSl, 
I  am  haidly  disposed  to  doubt,  they  are  unrivalled  in  Spain. 

To  b^iin,  then,  with  the  oldest.    Tou  pass  out  of  Seville  by  the 
Faubouig  Triana,  —  which  is  a  coiTuption  of  Tiaiana,  —  and,  after 
stopping  an  instant  at  the  fine  Convent  of  San  Isidio  del  Campo  to  see 
the  tomb  of  that  Alfonso  Peiez  de  Guzman  who  gave  a  new  escutcheon 
to  the  family  of  Medina  Sidonia  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  son  at  the  si^ge 
of  TarifiE^  you  find  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  a  league 
from  the  city,  the  extensive  ruins  of  Italica.    It  was  certainly  the  na- 
tive place  of  Trajan  and  Silius  Italicus,  and  may  have  given  l»zth  to 
Hadrian  and  Theododus,  for  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  the  fitvor 
of  one  emperor  could  have  spread  out  so  large  a  city  as  the  ruins  hen 
indicate.    The  most  interesting  remains  are  of  the  walls,  baths,  etc, 
and  especially  of  an  amphitheatre  and  some  mosaics,  of  which  La  Boide 
has  given  a  d^ailed  and  interesting  description,  with  a  histoij  of  the 
dty  down  to  its  final  Ml  in  the  sixth  century,  in  a  folio  volume  pub- 
lished some  years  since  at  Paris.    Eveiything,  however,  is  neglected. 
The  amphitheatre  even  is  falling  in  every  year ;  the  mosaics,  as  I  abso- 
lutely saw,  are  a  part  of  a  sheepfold,  and,  of  course,  more  and  more 
.broken  up  every  day ;  and  the  only  person,  I  believe,  who  takes  any 
iinterest  in  these  curious  remains^  is  a  poor  advocate  of  Seville,  who 
^Bomes  out  here  on  the  feast  dayei^  and  digs  among  them  with  hie  own 
j^ends,  though  what  he  has  found  and  what  I  saw  in  the  ^^^^ffunr 
ilQigh^  well  excite  to  more  important  excavations,  if  there  were  either 
itaste  or  curiosity  in  the  government  to  be  excited. 

Next  eomes  the  Alcazar,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings, 
^where  I  passed  a  great  many  pleasant  hours,  and  dined  daily,  with  its 
kind,  open-h^irted,  chivalrous  governor,  Sir  John  Downie.  In  mod- 
,em  times  it  has  been  much  altered  and  enlarged ;  but  still  there  are  a 
^[reat  many  apartments,  particularly  the  bathing-rooms  and  the  hall 
of  the  ambaasadois,  that  are  Arabic,  as  is  its  general  air,  and  its  gar- 
dens of  all  flowers  and  fragrance,  so  that,  notwithstanding  its  changes, 
it  yet  remains  one  of  the  very  curious  monuments  of  Arabian  archi- 
tecture. .... 

[The  Cathedral]  is  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  long  and 
two  hundred  and  ninety^ne  feet  wide,  and  altogether  one  of  the  most 
pure,  solemn,  and  imposing  specimens  of  the  genuine,  xmcorrupted, 
unmiyed  Gothic  style.  Indeed,  its  great  size,  its  immense  naves,  sup- 
pOTted  by  the  largest  and  finest  columns  of  the  kind,  its  rich  chapels, 
whose  walls  are  covered  with  the  works  of  MuriUo  and  Cano,  and  its 
ninety-three  storied  windows,  painted  in  the  best  age  of  the  art  by 
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the  best  artiBts,  that  were  brought  here  for  the  purpoee  from  different 
parts  of  Europe,  entitle  it  to  the  rank  claimed  for  it  in  Spain,  that 
of  one  of  the  veiy  finest  specimens  of  Qothic  architecture  in  Europe. 
Annexed  to  the  Cathedral,  and  belonging  to  it,  is  a  libraiy  that  must 
interest  an  American  at  least,  since  it  was  founded  by  Hernando  Co- 
lon, a  natural  son  of  the  discoverer  of  our  country. .... 

Seville,  however,  should  also  be  considered  as  the  capital  seat  of 
the  genuine  Spanish  school  in  painting.  It  is  to  the  Italian  school 
what  the  Sylvanus  and  the  Borghese  Qladiator  are  to  the  Apollo  and 
the  Niobe ;  the  perfection  of  human  beauty,  but  nothing  ideal,  noth- 
ing taken  from  that  hidden  source  of  more  than  mortal  grace  and 
harmony,  where  Raphael  stole  the  ideas  for  his  Galatea,  his  Psyche, 
and  his  Madonnas,  as  Prometheus  stole  the  fire  of  heaven.  This  is 
oertainly  wanting  ;  yet,  perhaps,  no  man  ever  stood  before  the  works  of 
Mnrillo  here, — his  Feeding  the  Five  Thousand,  and  his  Moses  opening 
the  Rock,  in  the  Caridad,  or  his  Assumption,  in  the  Capuchinos,  — 
and  yet  could  be  guilty  of  breathing  a  single  regret  at  the  recollec- 
tions of  Italy. ....  The  wonderful  genius  of  MuriUo  can  be  studied 
and  felt  nowhere  but  at  Seville,  where  he  lived  and  died,  and  whose 
Oathedral,  convents,  and  houses  are  full  of  his  works.  Velasquez,  too, 
was  a  Sevilian ;  but  he  lived  and  labored  at  Madrid,  and  must  be 
sought  there  in  the  Palace,  and  in  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando ; 
but  except  him,  I  believe  there  is  no  Spanish  painter  of  high  merit, 
tiuit  cannot  be  better  understood  at  Seville  than  anywhere  else,  espe- 
cially Herrera  and  Cano,  who,  with  Velasquez  and  Murillo,  are  the 
great  masters  of  the  school 

Of  the  people  of  Seville  I  saw  a  good  deal  and  under  different 
aspects,  during  the  week  I  was  there  ;  that  is,  a  good  deal  for  so  short 
a  period.  The  lower  classes  are  gay  almost  to  folly,  or,  at  least,  were 
•0  at  that  moment,  for  it  was  the  season  of  the  great  annual  fEur  at 
Santiponce.  To  this  fair  all  Seville  goes  out,  during  a  week,  eveiy 
day.  There  are  nothing  but  playthings,  showy  ornaments,  and  other 
trifles  sold  there  ;  and  as  they  come  back  into  the  city,  a  crowd  is  sta- 
tioned at  the  bridge  and  for  half  a  mile  farther  up,  that  abuses  them 
with  Andalusian  volubility  for  their  finery,  which  they  gayly  hold  out 
and  as  gayly  defend.  In  short,  it  is  a  kind  of  carnival,  and  I  used  to 
walk  out  that  way  for  half  an  hour  in  the  evening,  to  witness  and 
enjoy  this  singular  and  striking  exhibition  of  the  light-hearted  gayety 
of  the  popular  character  here,  which,  like  the  Roman,  never  passes  to 
excess  from  this  kind  of  excitement,  as  the  character  of  the  North 
does ;  for  in  London  or  Berlin  you  could  not  have  such  a  crowd  and 
fach  abuse  as  I  heard  without  quarrels. 
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I  knew  in  Seville  a  good  many  ecclesiastics, — Gozman,  who  onoe 
commanded  a  Spanish  frigate  and  is  now  a  canon  of  the  Gathedial, 
old,  and  one  of  the  mildest,  kindest,  and  most  elegant  gentlemen  I 
lememher  to  have  met ;  Pereyia,  veiy  rich,  with  some  learning  and 
a  great  deal  of  taste,  who  served  me  legolarly  six  honis  a  day  as 
cicerone,  and  showed  me  everything  in  and  ahout  the  city  ;  and  two 
or  three  others  of  less  name.  The  Archbishop  was  out  of  town,  and 
I  did  not  think  him  worth  a  jooiney  of  three  leagues.  But  the  eccle- 
siastics in  Spain  never  will  serve  for  evening  society,  for  in  the  even- 
ing they  have  their  duties,  their  habits,  and  their  suppers.  In  the 
evening,  then,  I  used  to  go  to  the  houses  of  some  of  the  nobility  that 
have  tertulias  :  to  Mestre's,  who  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  tafign 
azuly — the  blue  blood,  —  but  who,  however  his  blood  may  be  colored, 
or  whatever  may  be  Ids  pretensions,  has  a  fine  collection  of  pictures 
and  a  pleasant  Damily  ;  to  the  house  of  the  Conde  de  Aroos,  a  good- 
natured  g^itleman,  whom  I  knew  in  Madrid  ;  and  to  the  litUe  dances 
at  the  Countess  de  Castillejas,  which  made  a  more  rational  amusement 
than  I  ever  met  before  at  a  Spanish  tertuHa. 

Every  day,  too,  I  dined  regularly  at  the  Moorish  castle,  with  its 
chivalrous  castellan,  Sir  John  Downie,  a  frank,  vehement  Scotchman, 
who  has  risen  to  much  iavor  by  Ids  conduct  during  the  last  war.  He 
came  out  first  with  Sir  John  Moore,  and  returned  with  the  expedi- 
tion ;  then  came  out  again  with  Sir  Arthur  Welleeley,  and  gained 
such  reputation  in  Estremadura,  that  a  l^on  of  seven  thousand  men 
was  collected  by  the  influence  of  his  name,  and  served  under  him 
during  the  rest  of  the  war  with  great  success.  It  was  there  he  received 
the  present  of  Pizarro's  sword,  from  Pizarro's  family,  which  he  showed 
to  me,  and  which  I  saw  with  no  conmion  interest  This  sword,  too^ 
has  attached  to  it  a  story  that  well  shows  the  chivalrous  character  of 
its  present  possessor.  He  had  it  at  his  side  in  1812,  when  the  famous 
attack  was  made  on  Seville,  where  he  commanded  the  vanguard  formed 
of  bis  own  legion.  At  the  moment  be  approached,  the  French  began 
to  break  up  the  only  bridge  by  which  the  city  could  be  reached ;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  them,  Sir  John  made  a  charge  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  A  chasm  had  already  been  made,  but,  thinking  only  of  his 
object,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  leaped  to  the  enemy's  side.  His 
men,  however,  who  had  not  horses  of  such  mettle,  could  not  follow, 
and  he  remained  alone.  At  this  instant,  he  was  struck  by  a  grape- 
shot,  and,  while  half  senseless,  was  made  prisoner.  Still  he  did  not 
forget  his  sword,  and,  gathering  the  little  strength  that  remained  to 
him,  he  threw  it  back  over  the  chasm  among  his  own  soldiers,  who 
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leeognized  and  saved  it  The  acabbaid,  however,  being  fartened  to 
his  side,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  they  had  the  meanness 
to  keep  it ;  so  that,  though  the  city  was  taken  and  he  was  liberated 
two  days  afterwards,  it  was  never  found  again.  This  and  a  great 
many  other  similar  stories  he  used  to  relate  to  me,  with  Scottish  opcn- 
heaztedness,  as  we  sat  by  his  Moorish  fountains  or  walked  in  the  cor- 
ridor of  Charles  V.  aft«r  dinner  ;  and  these  hours  I  shall  remember 
as  among  the  pleasantest  1  have  passed  in  Spain. 

My  week  in  Seville — which  was  longer  than  I  intended  to  remain 
there,  though  not  so  long  as  the  city,  its  monuments  and  society,  de- 
served—  hastened  rapidly  away,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
October  I  set  off  for  Lisbon.  The  indirect  but  best  route,  which 
passes  through  Badajoz,  is  so  dangerous  from  the  number  of  robbers 
that  now  infest  it,  that,  after  taking  the  best  advice  I  could  get,  1 
resolved  to  go  directly  across  the  mountains,  under  protection  of  one 
of  the  regular  bodies  of  contrabandists  that  smuggle  dollars  from 
Seville  to  Lisbon,  and  in  return  smuggle  back  English  goods  from 
Lisbon  to  Seville. 

For  this  purpose  1  sent  to  Zalamea,  one  of  their  little  villages  in 
the  mountains,  and  two  of  them  came  openly  to  the  city,  and  with 
two  extra  mules  took  me  and  my  baggage  and  carried  me  to  join  their 
maranding  party.  We  reached  it  about  sundown  the  same  evening, 
and  found  them  all  already  bivouacked  for  the  night,  twenty-eight 
strong,  ¥rith  about  forty  mules.  They  were  high-spirited,  high-minded 
fellows,  each  armed  with  a  gun,  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  sword  and  dirk, 
lying  about  in  groups  imder  some  enormous  cork-trees,  or  else  prepare 
ing  supper  at  a  fire  they  had  kindled.  1  easily  accommodated  myself 
to  their  manners,  and  spreading  my  blanket  on  the  ground,  ate  as 
heartily  and  slept  as  soundly  as  the  hardiest  of  them. 

The  next  morning  we  felt  quite  acquainted,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
journey  of  eight  days  through  a  country  little  fr^uented,  and  where, 
in  fact,  we  avoided  all  human  habitation,  a  curious  sort  of  intimacy 
grew  up  between  me  and  my  kindly,  faithful  guides,  which  gave  me 
A  view  of  human  nature  on  a  side  where  1  never  thought  to  have  seen 
it  Two  of  them  were  evidently  men  of  much  natural  talent,  and 
from  them  1  gathered  a  pretty  definite  account  of  the  principles  and 
feelings  of  the  fraternity  and  of  their  political  and  religious  principles, 
which  were  strongly  marked  and  well  accommodated  to  their  situa^ 
tion.  This  kind  of  conversation,  indeed,  was  my  chief  amusement, 
for  everything  else  on  the  journey  was  dreary  and  cheerless  enough. 
Boads  we  sought  none,  but  saw  now  and  then  a  footpath  or  a  sheep- 
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tzack,  which  we  lather  avoided,  and  got  on  more  by  the  iiutiiicfcive 
knowledge  of  the  guides  than  by  any  poeitiye  indication  that  anybody 
had  ever  gone  that  way  before.  Strangers,  indeed,  almost  never  had ; 
only  four  weie  remembered  in  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  by  the 
whole  party ;  and  in  truth,  when  the  discouragements  are  considered, 
— two  rainy  nights  that  we  slept  out,  an  occasional  scantiness  of  pxo- 
visions,  and  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  of  eight  days  on  mules^—  I  do 
not  much  wonder  at  it. 

Tet,  for  myself,  I  must  needs  say  I  have  seldom  passed  eight  more 
interesting  days  ;  for  by  the  veiy  novelly  and  strangeness  of  eveiy- 
thing, — sleeping  out  every  night  but  one,  and  then  in  the  house  of 
the  chief  of  our  band  ;  dining  under  trees  at  noon ;  living  on  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality  and  good-fellowship  with  people  who  are  liable 
every  day  to  be  shot  or  hanged  by  the  laws  of  their  country ;  indeed* 
leading  for  a  week  as  much  of  a  vagabond  life  as  if  I  were  an  Arab 
or  a  Mameluke,  —  I  came  soon  to  have  some  of  the  same  sort  of  gaj 
recklessness  that  marked  the  character  of  my  companions.  In  shotti 
I  had  fine  spirits  the  whole  way,  and  did  not  find  myself  to  have  been 
long  in  coming  to  the  borders  of  Portugal.  There  I  bade  fiEffewell  to 
the  only  country  in  the  world  where  I  could  have  led  such  a  life ;  the 
only  one,  indeed,  where  it  would  have  been  safer  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  contrabandists  and  outlaws,  than  under  that  of  the  r^gokr 
government,  against  which  they  array  themselves. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  October  we  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Chanza.  ....  We  had  been  travelling  through  a  rude,  barren 
country, ....  but  as  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  range  of  hiUs  beyond 
the  Chanza,  we  found  a  country  always  agreeable  and  often  well  culti- 
vated ;  and  this  continued  through  Serpa,  through  the  fine  vale  of  the 
Ouadiana,  and  by  Alcacovas  to  Carvalho.  The  people,  too,  seem  to 
have  a  sense  and  feeling  for  this  beautiful  nature  that  the  Spaniards 
have  not  Since  I  left  Catalonia  I  have  hardly  seen  a  country-house, 
and  there  they  are  not  properly  built ;  but  in  Portugal  I  have  found 
them  everywhere,  —  a  magnificent  one  with  a  fine  aqueduct  at  Serpa, 
many  others  scattered  along  the  route,  and  little  gardens  abounding 
in  fruits,  water,  and  shade,  belonging  to  the  better  sort  of  peasantry, 
of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula.  As  to 
the  character  of  the  people,  they  have  not  the  Spanish  force  and 
decision,  but  neither  have  they  the  Spanish  coldness,  pride,  and  obsti- 
nacy. They  are  even  polite  and  gentle,  so  that  the  first  peasant  I  met 
seemed  to  me  to  be  asking  alms,  when  be  was  only  bidding  me  ^  God 
speed  " ;  and  in  their  houses,  owing  to  the  free  introduction  of  English 
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numnfiictnreB  for  above  an  hundred  yean,  under  the  Methuen  Ueatjr, 
they  have  more  conyenieneeB  and  are  able  to  reoeiye  you  more  com- 
fortably than  in  Spain.  In  short,  from  what  five  days'  experience 
taught  me,  which  is  a  good  proportion  of  all  that  can  be  known  in 
this  little  kingdom,  I  would  rather  tnvel  in  Portugal  than  in  Spain, 
though  my  guides,  with  true  Spanish  exdusiyeness,  were  eyery  mo- 
ment reminding  me  how  much  worse  it  was. 

On  the  2dd,  just  five  months  from  the  day  I  entered  Madrid  for  the 
first  time,  I  reached  La  Moita  on  the  Tagus,  opposite  Lisbon,  and 
embarked  to  cross  it.  It  was  a  Imautiful  day,  and  I  did  not  at  all 
regret  that  an  unfiavorable  wind  kept  us  nearly  four  hours  in  passing 
only  fourteen  miles.*  The  city,  which,  with  its  suburbs,  forms  one 
long  line  upon  the  shore  of  above  eight  miles,  broken  by  as  many 
hills  that  finally  tower  above  it  and  are  covered  with  gardens,  vine- 
yards, and  orange  groves,  formed  a  splendid  view,  shifting  and  chang- 
ing into  new  and  striking  beauties  every  moment,  as  the  wind  drove 
us  up  or  the  current  carried  us  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  shore  from  which  we  receded,  dotted  with  neat 
white  villages,  and  gay  with  cultivation  or  frowning  with  castles  and 
fortifications  on  its  bold,  solemn  cliffs,  added  to  the  effect  by  contrast, 
and  made  the  passage  worthy  of  the  beautiful  stanzas  Lord  Byron  has 
written  about  it  At  last  we  landed,  and  I  finally  finished  the  mocH 
wearisome,  dangerous,  and  difficult  journey  I  ever  made,  though  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive. .... 

Lisbon  is,  in  its  situation  and  external  appearance,  a  most  beautiful 
dty.  The  opening  into  the  ocean,  the  splendid  bosom  of  the  Tagus, 
which  here  stretches  to  the  breadth  of  twelve  miles  and  then  is  con«- 
trected  again  by  the  precipices  below  Belem  to  a  comparatively 
narrow,  rapid  stream ;  the  multitude  of  ships  crowded  together  by 
tiie  amphitheatre  of  hills ;  and  the  city,  which,  springing  from  the 
water's  edge,  rises  with  its  beautiful  white  houses  and  towers,  and 
is  crowned  behind  by  the  heights  that  are  ornamented  with  country- 
houses,  gardens,  convents,  and  churches,  —  altogether  make  it  a  kind 

*  Some  of  the  band  of  contrabandists  with  whom  he  had  travelled  came  as 
far  as  Lisbon,  and  Mr.  Ticknor  used  to  tell  the  following  anecdote  of  this  pas- 
sage across  the  Tagus.  These  men  had  become  attached  to  him,  and  had  ao- 
qnired  immense  faith  in  his  superior  power.  The  tacking  of  their  vessel,  under 
a  head  wind,  was  very  tedious  to  them,  and  one  of  them,  who  was  very  seasick, 
sent  for  "  Don  Jorge,"  and  besought  him  to  command  the  sailors  to  cease  going 
backward  and  forward,  and  to  take  them  straight  across,  nothing  doubting  that 
he  would  be  obeyed. 
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of  xiTBl  for  Naples.  Bat  ¥dtlim  there  is  little  to  justify  this  magnifi- 
cent exhibition  as  you  approach  it ;  for,  besides  the  extreme  fiTthmesi 
of  the  streets,  there  is  little  either  carioos,  interesting,  or  beantifiil  ia 
the  buildings  and  architecture. .... 

The  only  building  that  has  anything  like  a  classical  interest  k  the 
fine  o(Hiyent  and  church  at  Belem,  an  immenae  building  or  ntlier 
mass  of  buildings,  erected  about  1497,  in  a  singular  style^  between 
Gothic  and  Arabic,  by  the  famous  Dom  Manuel,  to  commemorate  the 
successfiil  accomplishment  of  the  great  voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama.  It 
was  from  this  spot  he  went  out,  and  it  was  here  he  landed  again ;  and 
GamoenS)  therefore,  has  consecrated  it  in  two  stanzas  that  mig^t  have 
given  immortality  to  a  subject  less  interesting  and  worthy  than 
monument  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  Portuguese  achievements^  — 
Lusiad,  IV.  87,  and  X.  12,  —  for  Portugal  has  never  produced  ao  great 
an  effect  on  the  world  as  by  the  discoveiy  of  the  Indies. 

But  of  all  the  works  at  Lisbon  that  deserve  to  be  seen,  the  moat 
remarkable  is  certainly  the  aqueduct  that  supplies  the  city,  which  ii^ 
I  doubt  not,  unrivalled  either  as  a  conveyance  for  water  or  as  a  Bped- 
men  of  this  kind  of  architecture  ;  for,  as  antiquity  has  certainly  aent 
down  to  us  nothing  so  perfect  or  so  bold,  I  presume  modem  timea 
have  no  competition  to  offer.  It  was  the  work  of  John  V.,  and  waa 
built  between  1713  and  1732.  It  brings  the  water  from  BeUas^  about 
eleven  English  miles  from  Lisbon,  and  passes  frequently  under  groond, 
and  several  times  traverses  deep  valle3rs.  The  most  remarkable  point 
is  where  it  crosses  the  vale  of  Alcantara,  just  before  it  enters  the  city ; 
and  here  it  altogether  exceeds  everything  I  have  seen,  even  the  Pont 
du  Gard,  which  is  more  remarkable  than  the  aqueducts  about  Bom& 
The  length  of  it  here  is  more  than  two  thousand  four  himdred  Paris  fee^ 
and  it  passes  on  thirty-five  enormous  arches,  springing  from  the  depths 
of  the  valley  and  going  boldly  up  to  the  top,  of  which  the  one  in  the 
centre  is  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  eight  inches  wide  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  ten  inches  high,  —  the  very  boldest  arch,  I  presume^ 
ever  risked,  —  and  yet  of  such  exact  proportions  and  construction  that 
it  resisted  the  tremendous  earthquake  of  1755.  The  water  passes  the 
whole  way  completely  covered,  in  a  kind  of  continued  building  in 
which  you  can  walk  upright,  and  divided  into  two  channels,  in  cma 
of  which  it  flows  half  the  year  and  in  the  other  the  other  half,  so  that 
it  may  be  kept  clean  and  in  repair, — an  advantage,  I  believe,  no  other 
aqueduct  possesses.  On  each  side,  too,  is  a  walk  like  a  bridge,  and 
the  view  from  it  of  the  valley  winding  up  between  the  hills,  orna- 
mented with  the  country-seats  of  the  nobility,  and  covered  with  orange 
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and  lemon  and  almond  trees,  is  worthy  of  the  neighborhood  of  Lis- 
bon ;  while,  as  you  look  perpendicularly  down,  your  head  grows  giddy 
at  the  awful  height  Or,  as  you  look  up  from  the  bottom,  and  see  the 
majestic  arch  over  you,  at  such  an  elevation  that  its  thickness  is  sensi- 
bly diminished  to  the  sight,  though  it  still  echoes  and  re-echoes  every 
sound  you  utter,  you  feel  that  indistinct  impression  of  inferiority  and 
subjection  that  you  do  when  you  stand  before  one  of  the  great  works 
of  nature. .... 

I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  with  minuteness  or  assurance  of  Lisbon. 
I  was  there  only  from  October  23  to  November  21,  and  my  time  was 
BO  incessantly  occupied  that,  excepting  in  the  evening,  I  went  out  only 
by  accident,  unless  it  were  to  one  of  the  public  libraries 

But,  though  I  should  pass  over  everything  else,  I  must  not  pass 
over  Cintra.  To  this  beautiful  spot  I  went  with  my  friend  Sir  John 
CampbeU,  and  we  passed  there  three  days,  at  the  festival  of  San  Mar- 
tinho,  when  all  the  country  was  rejoicing  in  the  balmy  freshness  of  a 
second  spring,  and  all  the  fields  and  valleys  were  filled  with  flowers, 
as  they  are  with  us  in  the  month  of  May.  This  singular  phenomenon 
I  have  been  witnessing  ever  since  the  rains  feU  in  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber ;  for,  since  then,  the  earth  has  been  putting  on  its  gayest  hues 
again,  so  that  now,  when  the  second  spring,  as  it  is  here  called,  may 
be  considered  in  its  perfection,  everything,  even  to  the  lilies  and  roses 
and  lilacs,  is  in  blossom.  Cintra,  therefore,  was  exquisitely  beautifuL 
It  is  the  height  first  descried  on  approaching  this  coast,  and  is  called 
by  the  sailors  the  Rock  of  Lisbon.  Tou  approach  it  from  the  city 
by  a  road  that  offers  occasionally  a  few  fine  prospects ;  but  you  are 
obliged  to  turn  the  angle  of  the  mountain  and  come  round  full  upon 
the  side  that  faces  the  northwest  before  you  can  see  it 

Cintra,  therefore,  is  a  village  and  a  collection  of  country-seats  scat- 
tered on  the  declivity  and  in  the  dells  of  a  precipitous  mountain, 
whose  sides  are  covered  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  to  the  summit 
with  the  beautiful  verdure  of  rich  and  various  woods,  and  broken  by 
innumerable  little  cascades  that  come  rushing  down  over  its  rocks  ; 
while  from  its  base  extends  a  luxuriant  plain,  full  of  culture  and 
population,  which,  at  the  distance  of  between  four  and  five  miles,  is 
terminated  by  the  ocean,  whose  magnificence  finally  closes  up  the 
whole  prospect.  The  road  passes,  I  should  think,  about  half-way 
between  the  summit  and  the  base,  and  banning  frt)m  the  southeast- 
em  point,  where  you  first  enter,  extends  round  to  beyond  the  village 
of  Colares,  —  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  —  cut  like  a  kind  of 
cornice  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  whose  windings  and  indentations 
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it  foUowB^  so  that  the  prospect  shifts  and  yaiies  at  eyery  step  yaa 
advance  ;  now  hiding  yon  in  some  sonlees  little  dell,  where  yon  have 
only  the  secrecy  of  a  solitude,  covered  by  the  deep  shades  of  its  rocky 
forest,  and  made,  as  it  were,  audible  to  the  feelings  by  the  gushing 
of  some  cascade  from  above,  and  now  carrying  you  out  upon  a  pro- 
jecting precipice,  from  which  you  have  again  the  wide  and  glorious 
prospect  of  the  rock,  its  broken  sides,  and  the  houses  and  castles  that 
cover  them,  with  all  the  richness  of  the  plain  below  and  all  the  gran- 
deur of  the  ocean  beyond. 

All  this  was  heightened  to  me  by  the  society  of  those  who  make 
every  ''  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear" ;  for  with  Sir  J.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Musgrave,  the  British  agent,  and  Count  Bombelles,  the  Austrian 
charge  d!aff€ATeSy  all  pleasant  and  interesting  men,  and  men  of  excel- 
lent culture,  I  passed  my  time  in  the  family  of  Baron  Castel  Branoo, 
whom  we  joined  every  morning  before  breakfSast,  and  from  whom  we 
did  not  separate  until  midnight  This  excellent  family,  commonly 
known  here  by  the  name  of  the  Lacerdas,  is  of  the  ancient  and  most 
respectable  Portuguese  nobility ;  and  consists,  besides  the  lather  and 
mother,  —  who  are  worthy  people,  —  of  three  accomplished  and  in- 
teresting daughters,  one  of  whom.  Donna  Maria  da  Luz,  is  a  most 
open-hearted,  sweet,  intelligent  girl.  Their  hospitality  was  altogethor 
of  that  kind  and  winning  sort,  which  comes  upon  you  with  the 
heartiness  of  old  familiarity ;  and  when  I  had  passed  half  the  first 
day  there,  I  felt  that  I  should  wrong  their  kindness  if  I  went  any- 
where else.  They,  like  my  friends  from  Lisbon,  had  of  course  seen 
everything  at  Cintra  for  the  thousandth  time  ;  but  each  morning  after 
breakfast,  mules  were  brought  to  the  door  for  us  all,  and  the  whole 
cavalcade  of  nine  or  ten  persons  set  out  to  scramble  over  the  rocks 
together. 

In  this  way  we  went  successively  to  the  palace  where  Alphonso 
VI.  has  left  the  traces  of  his  weary  footsteps,  and  where  he  died  in 
1669,  after  an  imprisonment  of  seven  years  ;  to  the  "  sete  ahis,"  — 
seven  sighs,  —  the  country-seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Manalva,  where 
the  famous  Convention  of  Cintra  was  signed ;  to  Penbaverde,  the 
favorite  retreat  of  Don  J6ao  de  Castro,  the  great  navigator  and  pow- 
erful viceroy  of  the  Indies  .  .  .  . ;  to  Mon  Serrate,  the  romantic, 
elegant  seclusion  of  that  Mr.  Beckford  whom  Lord  Byron  has  justly 
"  damned  to  eternal  memory "  under  the  name  of  Vathek  ;  *  to  the 
Quinta  da  Penha,  to  Colares,  and,  finally,  to  the  rock  which  forms 

*  From  the  story  of  that  name,  of  which  he  was  the  author.  —  Childe 
Harold,  Canto  L  Stanza  22. 
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the  most  western  limit  of  the  European  continent,  and  where  nature, 
by  a  glorious  boundary,  marks  the  termination  of  her  works  in  the 
Old  World.  Besides  this,  too,  we  went,  of  course,  to  the  Moorish  for- 
tifications on  one  of  the  heights,  and  to  the  Cork  Convent,  —  so  called 
because  it  is  lined  with  cork,  to  prevent  the  humidity  that  reigns  in 
Cintra,-^a  fearful  hermitage,  situated  on  the  giddy  brow  of 'the 
precipice,  nearly  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean 
that  roUs  below,  from  both  of  which  we  enjoyed  the  grand  and  im- 
posing prospects  that  their  height  and  situation  naturally  imply. 
But  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  prospects  of  this  enchanting  spot,  for 
if  I  were  to  begin  I  should  never  fimsh.  .... 

My  life  during  these  three  days  was  tranquil,  and  the  pleasure  I 
enjoyed  was  of  that  quiet  kind  which  leaves  no  weariness.  I  roee 
early,  and  opening  my  windows  to  the  balmy  freshness  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the  beautiful  prospect  of  the  rock,  and  its  valleys,  with 
the  plain,  and  the  ocean,  sat  down  and  read  in  Dante,  or  Camoena, 
or  Lord  Byron,  whose  descriptions  here  are  faithful  as  nature,  more 
so  even  than  I  found  them  in  Spain ;  though  there  I  was  struck 
with  them.  At  nine  o'clock.  Count  Bombelles  —  with  whom  I 
lodged — came  into  my  chamber,  and  we  went  over  to  the  beau- 
tiful country-house  of  the  Lacerda  family,  where  we  breakfasted. 
Then  followed  immediately  the  excursions  to  the  rock,  or  along 
the  road,  on  which,  when  at  about  two  o'clock  we  became  somewhat 
hungry  and  very  fatigued,  we  stopped  in  some  Uttle  secret,  shady 
dell,  and  took  the  collation  that  had  followed  us.  At  evening  we 
returned  and  dined,  never  alone,  for  the  Baron's  table  always  had 
half  a  dozen  extra  covers,  and  there  was  generally  somebody  from 
Lisbon,  or  some  friends  in  Cintra,  that  came  in  to  occupy  them. 
Afterwards,  of  course,  cards  —  the  only,  the  universal,  the  unvarying 
amusement  in  Portugal  —  came  in ;  but  in  this  house  alone  I  found 
enough  who  would  not  play  to  make  a  pleasant  party  in  one  comer 
of  the  saloon,  where,  with  Count  BombeUes,  Mr.  Musgrave,  Donna 
Maria,  and  two  or  three  others,  I  finished  the  evening. 

Lisbon,  on  my  return,  seemed  cold  and  inhospitable,  for  such  sort 
of  kindness  as  I  received  at  Cintra  is  to  be  replaced  by  no  other. 
....  There  is  no  Prado,  as  at  Madrid,  for  the  Portuguese  women 
are  still  more  restrained  than  the  Spanish ;  and  the  public  walks 
which  the  Marquis  de  Pombal  made,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  freer  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  are  still  unfrequented. 
....  There  is,  too,  properly  speaking,  no  society,  for  in  these  coun- 
tries, where  comfort  and  happiness  are  Uttle  sought,  social  intercourse 
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can  be  produced  only  hj  great  wealth,  and  great  wealth  has  now 
passed  to  the  Brazils  with  the  chief  nobility,  and  those  who  remain 
do  not  seek  the  pleasures  of  society.  When  Marshal  Beresford  is 
here, — which  he  is  not  now, — there  is  much  company  at  his  palace, 
but  that  is  all ;  and  even  what  is  called  society,  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich  merchants,  is  but  a  great  dinner,  with  cards  in  the  evening,  to 
such  excess  and  fatuity,  that  out  of  forty-five  people  I  have  counted 
ten  tables,  and  of  course,  only  five  persons  remained,  like  mjrsell^  to 
walk  up  and  down  among  them,  in  wearisome  listlessness.  Another 
embarrassment  to  society  is  the  distance  at  which  people  live  from 
each  other.  The  city  extends  eight  miles  along  the  river,  and  thero 
is  no  part  of  it  in  which  either  the  rich,  the  noble,  or  the  fashionable 
chiefly  live,  or  more  resort,  than  to  any  other ;  so  that  any  person  of 
a  particular  class  finds  himself  at  a  fiEttal  distance  from  the  rest,  with 
whom  he  would  naturally  associate ;  and  I,  who  lived  near  the  book- 
sellers, and  the  Public  Library,  happened,  to  be  sure,  to  be  near  one 
or  two  persons  whom  I  could  call  my  friends,  such  as  Mr.  Stephens, 
Mr.  Musgrave,  etc,  but  was,  at  the  same  time,  four  miles  from  the 
two  families  I  would  gladly  have  visited  the  most  frequently. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  I  felt  the  want  of  society,  even  at 
Lisbon.  ....  I  knew  a  good  many  persons  who  interested  me  more 
or  less  ;  several  men  of  letters,  such  as  Magedo,  Barbosa,  Trigozo,  and 
Andrade,  with  whom  I  was  familiar ;  several  ecclesiastics,  who,  by 
the  by,  are  in  general  more  cultivated  than  the  clergy  at  Madrid  ;  and 
several  families,  both  foreigners  and  Portuguese.  Among  the  last  was 
Mr.  Stephens,  an  old  English  gentleman,  at  whose  table  I  always  had 
a  plate,  and  where  I  met  generally  John  Bell,  Mr.  Musgrave,  and  two 
or  three  other  men  of  letters,  and  M.  Lesseps,  the  French  charge 
d'affaires,  an  uncommonly  interesting  man  from  his  knowledge  and 
vivacity,  and  remarkable  as  the  only  individual  who  escaped  from 
La  Peyrouse's  last  fatal  expedition, ....  of  which  be  never  speaks  but 
with  very  strong  emotions,  for  he  loved  La  Peyrouse  like  a  father. 

Two  Portuguese  families  are  to  be  noted The  first  is  the  famOy 

of  the  Count  d'Alba,  whose  wife  is  sister  to  the  famous  Count  Pal- 
mella,  —  now  just  going  to  be  the  chief  minister  at  the  Brazils, — and 
is  considered  the  most  cultivated  woman  in  the  highest  class  of 
the  nobility.  Like  her  sister.  Mad.  de  Souza,  —  who  gave  me  my 
letter  to  her,  —  she  is  rather  awkward  and  dry  in  her  manner  ;  but 
still  she  is  interesting,  because  she  endeavors  to  be  so  by  good  sense 
and  unpretending  kindness  ;  and  if  she  had  not  lived  nearly  four  miles 
off,  I  should  have  gone  to  see  her  often.    For  the  same  reason  I  saw 
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but  little  of  the  Duchess  de  Cadaval,  the  most  distinguished  and  the 
most  eztraoidinary  woman  in  Portugal  She  is  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Luxembourg,  and  married  the  Duke  de  Cadaval,  who  was  of  the 
Braganza  blood,  and  who,  with  the  fEimily  of  Lafo^  and  the  family 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had  the  only  dukedoms  in  Portugal .... 

The  name  of  Cadaval  is  the  great  name  in  Portugal,  and  the  people 
already  look  to  it,  as  they  did  to  the  name  of  Braganza  in  the  time  of 
the  Philips  ;  and  the  intention  of  the  wild  conspiracy  of  Oomez  Freire, 
in  June,  1817,  was  to  take  the  Duke  of  Cadaval,  inexperienced  as  he 
19,  and  place  him  by  violence  upon  the  vacant  throne.  The  Duchess, 
however,  who  is  now,  I  suppose,  about  fifty  years  old,  pale  and  feeble, 
but  with  an  animated,  original  countenance,  and  strong,  cautious  tal- 
ents covered  by  great  elegance  of  manners  and  gentleness  of  disposi- 
tion, has  thus  &r  kept  all  suspicion  from  finally  attaching  to  herself 
or  her  son.  Still,  however,  her  very  conduct  and  caution  alarm  the 
government  She  sees  no  Portuguese  society,  and  teaches  her  son  to 
hold  himself  aloof  from  intercourse  and  observation  ;  she  keeps  still 
more  removed  from  foreigners ;  and  though  she  received  me  with 
politeness  and  attention,  because  I  brought  her  a  pressing  letter  from 
her  near  relation,  the  Prince  Laval,  there  was  a  sort  of  calculated 
elegance  in  her  manner  whenever  I  saw  her,  which  was  clearly  in- 
tended for  effect 

The  only  Portuguese  families  to  which  I  could  have  gone  with 
pleasure  would  have  been  Coimt  d'Alba's,  that  was  too  far  off,  and 
the  Lacerdas,  that  had  not  come  in  from  Cintra  when  I  left  Lisbon. 
But  when  I  had  a  moment  of  time  during  the  day,  it  was  only  neces- 
saiy  to  go  out  and  climb  some  of  the  hills  in  the  city,  and  the  beauti- 
fdl  prospects  that  everywhere  abound  came  upon  my  heart  like  inti- 
macy and  kindness.  Among  other  favorite  spots,  I  went  several  times 
to  the  English  burying-ground,  beautiful  in  itself  from  its  solemn 
neatness  and  from  the  cypresses,  poplars,  and  elms  with  which  it  is 
planted,  and  still  more  so  from  the  prospects  it  commands.  It  was 
stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  Cromwell  made  in  1655,  and  all  Protest- 
ants are  now  buried  there.  I  saw  a  few  names  that  I  knew,  among 
others  those  of  Mrs.  Humphrey's  father  and  mother,  and  that  of  Dr. 
Doddridge  ;  but  I  sought  in  vain  for  Fielding's,  who  died  here  in  1764, 
and  the  tradition  of  whose  grave  is  preserved  only  by  Mr.  Bell,  and 
two  or  three  other  Englishmen  in  Lisbon,  who  take  an  interest  in 
letters.* 

*  The  preceding  thirty-five  pages  consist  of  Journal  made  np  from  note- 
books, at  his  first  leisure  after  the  dates,  as  was  his  wont    See  p.  S6. 
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CHAPTEB    XIII. 

Vojfoge  fnm  Lubon  to  Fahumlk.  —  ImmediaU  JkpartMn  for  PmiM.  ^ 
SoeUt^.-— Talleyrand,  — Behmi  to Landtm.^ Lord  Holltmd.—8ir 
J.  Maddnto^-- John  AUm.  — Lord  Brougham.— HatfisUL—IFO' 
dim.  —  Camlnidge. 

To  Mb.  Elibha  Ticehob. 

LiBBOH,  NofcmlMr  4, 1818L 

....  Your  letter,  my  dear  &ther,  has  much  alanned  me  about  my 
mother. ....  I  praj  jon  to  speak  on  this  sabject  with  perfect  plaan- 
nesa  to  me.  Do  not  let  me  be  unprepared  for  this  blow,  if  indeed  it 
awaits  me.  I  know  that  what  70a  saj  does  not  neceesarilj  oon^rej 
this  dreadful  implication,  and  I  trust  it  is  onlj  mj  feeUngs  to-day 
%htkt  have  inferred  it  where  it  was  not  intended  to  be  expressed,  but  I 
grow  cold  as  I  think  of  it,  even  among  the  possibilities  of  the  fiitoze. 

Norenibcr  7. 

I  have  never  felt  so  disheartened  and  discouraged  since  I  left  home. 
....  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  sad  news  I  have  received  here,*  and 
a  little  to  the  slowness  with  which  I  proceed  in  the  purposes  for  which 
I  came.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  find  any  difficulties  in  the  language 
or  literature,  for  there  are  none, ....  but  I  have  books  to  buy,  and 
the  booksellers  are  ignorant,  tardy,  and  unaccommodating ;  I  have 
information  to  gain  from  men  of  letters,  and  they  are  few,  and  in  gen- 
eral unaccustomed  to  think  much  upon  the  subjects  on  which  I  have 
asked  them ;  so  that,  though  they  are  kind  and  even  very  kind,  I 
hardly  get  along  at  alL  This  disheartens  me  veiy  much. ....  For 
three  days  I  have  worked  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  a  day,  without 
fatigue,  in  my  room  and  in  the  public  library  ;  and  if  it  depended  cm 
nobody  but  myself^ I  could  be  gone  on  the  13th. 

Koyember  18. 
Yesterday  I  received,  my  dearest  father,  yours  of  September  30. 

*  Of  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Woodward,  and  of  his  motfaer^s 
indispodtifm. 
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I  cannot  tell  yon  what  a  consolation  it  was  to  me  to  hear  that  my 
mother  is  better.  Lisbon  itself  looks  brighter  with  my  brightened 
thonghts,  and  even  the  sad,  rainy  weather  is  less  tiresome.  I  hope  a 
packet  will  sail  the  16th.    If  it  does,  I  shall  set  ofif  at  once. 

To  Mb.  Elibha  Tigknob. 

London,  December  2, 1818. 

I  wrote  to  yon,  dearest  father  and  mother,  on  the  20th  of  laat 
month,  from  Lisbon.  The  day  after,  I  sailed  in  the  packet  and  came 
to  anchor  in  Falmonth  Harbor  on  the  evening  of  the  28th ; . . . .  and 
as  I  once  more  put  my  foot  upon  kindred  ground,  I  could  have  fallen 
down  and  embraced  it,  like  Julius  Caesar,  for,  as  I  have  often  told 
you,  once  well  out  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  more 
than  half-way  home,  even  though  I  have  the  no  very  pleasant  pros- 
pect of  returning  for  a  little  while  to  the  Continent  I  am  so  heartily 
glad  to  have  forsaken.  Early  the  next  morning  I  b^an  my  journey, 
and  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  I  have  been  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  Spain — which  is  now  continually  present  to  my  imagination 
as  a  country  dead  in  everything  a  nation  ought  to  be  —  and  England, 
where  the  smallest  village  and  the  humblest  peasant  bear  some  deci- 
sive mark  of  activity  and  improvement  and  vital  strength  and  power ; 
Spain,  where  all  is  so  stagnant  and  lifeless,  that  the  passage  from  one 
hamlet  to  another  is  a  matter  of  such  difficulty  and  danger  that  the 
peasants  hazard  it  only  in  bodies  and  strongly  armed,  and  England, 
where  it  may  almost  be  said  the  facility,  safety,  and  rapidity  of  con- 
veyance make  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  a  neighbor  to  every 
other.  I  assure  you  that  often,  as  I  was  rolling  along  the  smooth 
turnpikes,  and  saw  the  innumerable  coaches  glide  by  me  like  light- 
ning, or  looked  upon  my  map,  and  saw  the  whole  land  so  intersected 
with  roads  and  canals  that  it  looked  like  an  anatomy,  my  head  has 
grown  giddy  with  the  vain  effort  to  trace  out  a  comparison  with  the 
comitry  I  had  just  left,  and  account,  even  partially,  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing difference. .... 

Yesterday  morning  I  came  early  to  Bath, ....  and  at  five  in  the 
evening  took  my  seat  in  the  mail-coach,  which,  this  morning  at  eight, 
landed  me  safely  in  the  London  Coffee-House,  Ludgate  HiU,  without 
the  least  cariosity  to  see  the  great  show  of  the  queen's  funeral,  which 
an  the  dty  has  gone  out  in  the  mud  and  fog  to  gaze  at.* 

The  first  thing  I  asked  for  was,  of  course,  my  letters. ....  None  are 

*  Queen  Charlotte,  wife  of  Geoi^  III. 
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80  late  as  the  one  I  received  firom  70a  at  Lisbon,  just  before  I  left; .... 
still  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  receive  later  accounts,  which  will  tell 
me  the  effect  cold  weather  may  have  produced  on  my  mother's  very 
feeble  health. 

I  shall  remain  here  about  four  days,  just  long  enou^  to  make  a 
few  arrangements  and  get  out  my  passport,  and  then  go  as  &st  as  I 
can  to  Pans.  On  board  the  packet  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Qallatin,  desiring 
him  to  take  out  the  order  for  opening  the  king's  library  to  me,  an 
operation  that  occupies  a  week.  .  .  .  .  Li  a  month,  I  should  think, 
everything  will  be  finished,  and  then,  returning  through  London, .... 
I  shall  make  all  haste  to  Edinburgh. .... 

• 

To  Mb.  Elibha  Tigknob. 

Pabis,  December  22, 1818L 

Tours  of  the  16th-29th  October,  my  dear  father,  arrived  sinoe  I 
last  wrote  you,  and,  what  is  better,  one  firom  Savage  of  November  9^ 
both  of  which  speak  of  great  improvement  in  my  mother's  health. 
They  have,  therefore,  removed  a  great  load  firom  my  fears,  and  I  feel 
now  as  if  I  had  once  more  the  free  exerdse  of  my  faculties. 

I  have  received  the  necessary  permission  at  the  king's  library,  and 
am  in  fidl  operation  among  its  great  treasures.  I  have,  beaideB, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Moratin,  an  exiled  Spaniard,  who  is  tluxr- 
oughly  familiar  with  Spanish  literary  history,  and  who  gives  me  three 
or  four  hours  together  whenever  I  ask  it,  so  that  I  have  all  possible 
direction  and  assistance  in  this.  In  Portuguese  I  have  M.  de  Souza, 
who  is  the  learned  editor  and  generous  publisher  of  that  magnificent 
edition  of  Camoens,  of  which  he  sent  a  copy  to  Harvard  College  li- 
brary. With  these  two,  and  the  means  they  have  given  me,  I  have 
been  so  occupied  for  several  days,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing with  Reynouard  and  the  Provencal ;  but  as  soon  as  I  have  fin- 
ished my  Spanish  and  Portuguese  researches,  I  shall  b^in  here. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  which  I  am  sure  will  not  a  little  strike  yon, 
that,  after  having  been  four  months  at  Madrid  and  one  at  Lisbon, 
besides  my  journeys  to  the  great  cities  of  Andalusia,  I  should  be  at 
last  obliged  to  come  back  to  Paris,  to  find  books  and  means  neither 
Spain  nor  Portugal  would  afford  me.  But  so  it  is,  and  I  have  at  this 
moment  on  my  table  six  volumes,  and  shall,  before  I  leave  Paris,  have 
many  more,  which  I  sought  in  vain  in  the  libraries  of  the  capital,  of 
Seville,  and  Granada  ;  and  yet,  so  unequally  are  the  treasures  of  these 
languages  distributed,  that  the  better  half  is  still  wanting  in  Paiisy 
where  the  rarest  is  to  be  found. 
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JOURNAL. 

Pabib,  December  10, 1818,  to  January  12, 1819.*— The  dinner-hour 
at  Paris  is  six  o'clock  or  half  past  six.  I  always  dined  in  company, 
generally  either  at  Count  Pastoref  s,  at  the  Due  de  Duras',  at  the 
Count  de  Ste.  Aulaire's,  or,  if  I  had  no  special  engagement,  at  the  Due 
de  Broglie's,  on  whose  table  I  always  had  a  plate.  Dinner  is  not  so 
solemn  an  affair  at  Paris  as  it  is  almost  everywhere  else.  It  is  soon 
over,  you  come  out  into  the  salon,  take  coffee  and  talk,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  you  separate.  Half  an  hour  later  the  8oir4es  begin.  They  are 
the  most  rational  form  of  society  I  have  yet  seen,  but  are  here  pushed 
to  excess.  Those  who  are  known  and  distinguished  so  much  as  to  be 
able  to  draw  a  circle  about  them,  take  one  or  two  evenings  in  each 
week  and  stay  at  home  to  receive,  with  very  little  ceremony,  all  whom 
they  choose  to  invite  to  visit  them.  There  are,  therefore,  a  great 
number  of  these  parties,  and  often,  of  course,  several  fall  on  the  same 
night.  A  person  who  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  will  make  several 
visits  of  this  sort  every  evening, ....  and  that  he  is  in  fact  obliged  to 
do  it  is  its  only  objection  ;  for  if  it  were  possible  to  take  just  as  much 
of  it  as  you  like  and  no  more,  I  do  not  know  that  a  system  of  social 
intercourse  could  be  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  this  is  in 
France. ....  You  come  in  without  ceremony,  talk  as  long  as  you  find 
persons  you  like,  and  go  away  without  taking  leave,  to  repeat  the 
same  process  in  another  salon. ....  The  company  is  very  various,  but 
it  should  be  remembered,  to  the  credit  of  French  manners,  that  men  of 
letters  are  much  sought  in  it.  I  was  never  anywhere  that  I  did  not 
meet  them,  and  under  circumstances  where  nothing  but  their  literary 

merit  could  have  given  them  a  place All,  however,  is  not  on  the 

bright  side. ....  Almost  everybody  who  comes  to  these  salons  comes 
to  say  a  few  brilliant  things,  get  a  reputation  for  esprity  —  the  god  who 
serves  for  Penates  in  French  houses,  —  and  then  hasten  away  to  an- 
other coterie  to  produce  the  same  effect  This  is  certainly  the  general 
tone  of  these  societies ;  it  is  brilliant,  graceful,  superficial,  and  hol- 
low. .... 

I  had  a  specimen  of  the  varieties  of  French  society,  and  at  a  very 
eozious  and  interesting  moment,  for  it  was  just  as  the  revolution 
took  place  in  the  Ministry,  by  which  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  was 
turned  out,  and  Coimt  Decazes  put  in.  ...  .  The  most  genuine 
and  unmingled  ultra  society  I  met,  was  at  the  Marchioness  de 
Louvois'.    She  is  an  old  lady  of  sixty-five,  who  emigrated  in  1789, 

*  Snmnury  such  as  he  made  at  the  end  of  his  viaits  in  other  cities. 
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and  retumed  in  1814 ;  and  her  brother,  the  present  Bishop  of  Amiftiiii^ 
who  was  then  French  Minister  at  Venice,  retreated  at  the  same  time 
to  the  npper  part  of  Qermany,  and  continued  an  exile  as  long  as  the 
family  he  served.  I  never  went  there  that  the  old  lady  did  not  read 
me  a  good  lecture  about  republicanism ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  mild,  equal  good  sense  of  the  Bishop,  I  should  certainly  have 
suffered  a  little  in  my  temper  from  her  attacks,  supported  by  a 
corps  of  petits  Marquis  de  I'ancien  regime,  who  were  always  of  her 
coterie.  .... 

The  Duchess  de  Duras'  society  was  ultra  too,  but  ultra  of  a  yery 
different  sort  It  was  composed  of  much  that  is  distinguished  in  the 
present  management  of  affairs,  to  which  she  has  been  able  to  add 
many  men  of  letters  without  distinction  of  party.  This  is  the  result 
of  her  personal  character.  She  is  now  about  thirty-eight  years  old, 
not  beautiful,  but  with  a  striking  and  animated  physiognomy,  elegant 
manners,  and  a  power  in  conversation  which  has  no  rival  in  France 
since  the  death  of  Mad.  de  StaeL  Her  natural  talents  are  of  a  high 
order,  and  she  has  read  a  great  deal ;  but  it  is  her  enthusiasm,  her 
simplicity  and  earnestness,  and  the  graceful  contributions  she  levies 
upon  her  knowledge  to  give  effect  to  her  conversation,  that  impart  to 
it  the  peculiar  charm  which  I  have  seen  operate  like  a  spell,  on  char- 
acters as  different  as  those  of  Chateaubriand,  Humboldt,  and  Talley- 
rand. I  liked  her  veiy  much,  and  went  to  her  hotel  often,  in  &ct 
sometimes  every  day.  On  Sundays  I  dined  there.  Chateaubriand, 
Humboldt,  and  Alexis  de  Noailles  were  more  than  once  of  the  party ; 
and  the  conversation  was  amusing,  and  once  extremely  interesting, 
from  the  agony  of  political  feeling,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
king  deserted  them,  and  gave  himself  up  to  Mens.  Decazes.  On 
Tuesday  night  she  received  at  home,  and  all  the  world  came,  .... 
and  I  think,  except  the  politics,  it  was  as  interesting  a  society  as 
could  well  be  collected.  On  Saturday  night,  as  wife  of  the  first 
G^tleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  she  went  to  the  Tuileries  and  re- 
ceived there,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  did  the  honors  of  the 
Palace.  ....  I  think  I  have  never  seen  the  honors  of  a  large  circle 
done  with  such  elegance  and  grace,  with  such  kind  and  attentive 
politeness,  as  Mad.  de  Duras  used  to  show  in  this  brilliant  assembly. 

But  it  was  neither  in  the  Court  circle  at  the  Tuileries,  nor  in  her 
own  salon  on  Tuesdays,  nor  even  at  her  Sunday  dinners,  that  Mad. 
de  Duras  was  to  be  seen  in  the  character  which  those  who  most  like 
and  best  understand  her  thought  the  most  interesting.  Once  when 
I  dined  with  her  entirely  alone,  except  her  youngest  daughter,  and 
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once  when  nobody  bat  De  Humboldt  was  there,  I  was  poeitivelj 
bewitched  with  her  conveisation.  One  evening  she  made  a  delight- 
fiil  party  for  the  Dachess  of  Devonshire,  of  only  five  or  six  persons, 
— my  old  friend  the  Viscount  de  Senonnes,  Humboldt,  Forbin,  and 
two  or  three  ladies  ;  and  Chateaubriand  read  a  little  romance  on  the 
Zegri  and  Abencerrages  of  Granada,  full  of  descriptions  glowing  with 
poetry,  like  those  of  the  environs  of  Naples  in  "  The  Martyrs.'* .... 
Between  four  and  six  o'clock  every  day  her  door  was  open  to  a  few 
persons,  and  this  was  the  time  all  most  liked  to  see  her.*  .... 

The  Countess  Pastoref  s  was,  too,  an  ultra  house,  for  her  husband 
18  entirely  of  the  Bourbon  party,  and  takes  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
politics  ;  but,  in  general,  the  political  tone  did  not  prevail,  for  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  a  man  of  considerable  learning.  .... 
Mad.  de  Pastoret  asked  me  to  three  little  dinners,  and  once,  when 
Camille  Jourdain,  Cuvier,  and  La  Place  were  there.  These  parties 
were  extremely  simple,  rational,  and  pleasant  This,  in  fact,  is  ex- 
actly Mad.  de  Pastoret's  character.  She  has  natural  talent,  and  has 
cultivated  herself  highly I  have  seldom  seen  a  better  bal- 
anced mind,  or  feelings  more  justly  regulated I  have  talked 

with  many  persons  who  have  passed  through  the  horrors  of  the  Rev- 
olution, but  no  descriptions  I  have  received  have  produced  such  an 
effect  on  my  feelings,  as  those  given  by  Mad.  de  Pastoret's  simple  and 
impretending,  but  touching  eloquence.  It  reminded  me  of  La  Roche 
Jaoqnelin.  ....  Since  the  death  of  her  son.  Mad.  de  Pastoret  has 
never  been  into  the  world,  and  therefore  is  at  home  every  evening, 
and  sees  only  those  who  will  not  exact  a  formal  return  of  visit  for 
virit.  Among  those  who  came  there  most  frequently  was  the  old 
Due  de  Crillon,  the  representative  of  Heniy  IV.'s  Crillon,  .... 
and  such  men  as  Cuvier  and  La  Place,  who,  like  Count  Pastoret  him- 
self, belong,  by  their  age  and  character,  to  an  elder  state  of  society, 
and  by  their  political  situation  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  day. 

One  of  the  stories  that  Mad.  de  Pastoret  told  me  was  indeed  touch- 
ing;t  ....  During  the  worst  period  of  the  Revolution,  she  lived  — 
M  aha  did  when  I  knew  her,  and  I  believe  as  she  always  did  —  in  a 
InxnriouA  hotel  on  the  Place  Loms  XV.    She  was,  in  fact,  for  some 

•  Tlie  Dachess  de  Doras  published  two  graceful  stories,  "Oarika,"  and 
"Edonaid,**  and  printed  for  private  distribation  a  collection  of  prayers  and 
devoat  meditations. 

t  Tliis  pangraph  was  written  out  later  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  added  to  the 
JonznaL 
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time  confined  there,  —  with  the  guillotine  in  the  middle  of  it^ — and 
not  allowed  to  go  oat  of  her  honse,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  her 
ilBunily,  who  were  all  royalista.  Suddenly,  her  husband  was  airested 
and  imprisoned.  The  front  of  the  house  was  entirely  closed  up^  and 
light,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  sound,  were  excluded.  But  there  was  no 
room  to  which  the  grating,  rattling  sound  of  the  axe,  as  it  fell,  did 
not  more  or  less  penetrate,  or  where  the  shouts  of  the  cruel  multitode 
were  not  heard,  as,  now  and  then,  though  rarely,  they  expreaaad 
their  triumphant  satisfiEu^tion  at  the  death  of  some  peculiarly  obnox- 
ious victim.  The  dreadful  thing  to  Mad.  de  Pastoret  was  that,  being 
unable  to  get  any  information  whatever  concerning  her  husband,  the 
axe  never  fell  but  she  asked  herself  whether  it  might  not  have  besn 
for  him.  On  one  occasion  she  obtained  special  permission  to  go  ont^ 
under  surveillance,  and  she  employed  it  to  visit  the  foreign  ministera, 
—  some  of  whom  she  knew,  —  and  obtain  their  intercession  for  her 
husband.  The  person  who  received  her  with  the  most  kindness  was 
the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Morris.  Mons.  Pastoret  afterwards  escaped 
from  France,  and  was  for  some  time  in  exile.  He  has  since  been 
Chancellor  of  France,  and  has  published  law-books  of  great  merit. 

The  Countess  de  Ste.  Aulaire's  salon  was  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  Doctrinaires,  Decazes*  party,  which  triumphed  while  I  was  in 
Paris,  and  to  whose  triumph  Mad.  de  Ste.  Aulaire  contributed  not  a 
little.  She  is  a  beautiful  woman,  with  an  elegant  mind,  and  much 
practical  talent ;  and  her  husband,  a  relation  of  Decazes,  is  one  of  the 
powerful  men  of  their  party,  and  a  leading  member  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Their  house  used  to  be  called  "  the  Ministry,"  and  Mad. 
de  Ste.  Aulaire's  parties,  '*  the  ministerial  parties* ;  for  Decazes  cMmtk 
occasionally,  and  Barante,  Guizot,  etc,  were  there  nearly  every  Tues- 
day night ;  and  as  this  convocation  happened  on  one  of  the  evenings 
of  Mad.  de  Duras',  I  two  or  three  times  witnessed  singular  contrasts 
on  going  from  one  to  the  other,  just  as  the  great  question  of  the 
change  of  Ministry,  which  lasted  above  a  fortnight,  was  in  the  agony 
of  agitation 

The  Princess  Aldobrandini  ♦  was  at  home  every  night  She  is  not 
as  beautiful  as  she  was  when  I  knew  her  in  Italy,  but  she  has  kst 
none  of  her  vivacity,  and  talks  still  as  fast  as  ever.  A  good  many 
Italians  came  to  her  hotel,  and  among  them  my  old  friend,  Count 
Confalonieri  of  Milan ;  but  the  old  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  her 
grandfather,  was  the  most  amusing  and  interesting  of  all  the  persons 
I  met  there.    It  is  the  same  who  was  in  America,  and  he  still  retains 

*  Later,  Princess  Borghese. 
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the  haidy,  yigorous,  independent  mind  that  must  always  have  dis- 
tinguished one  who  has  passed  without  loss  of  honor  through  so 
many  revolutions,  and  is  still  as  good-humored  and  kind  as  all  his 
friends  have  uniformly  found  him.  .... 

The  Duchess  de  Qrammont  had  a  toirA  for  the  Liberals  every 
Saturday  night,  to  which  I  always  went  before  going  to  the  Tuileries, 
in  order  to  see  and  hear  both  sides  together.  The  persons  who  came 
to  it  were  merely  a  part  of  those  who  went  to  Mad.  de  Broglie's,  and 
it  was  generally  rather  dulL  .... 

I  went  more  frequently  to  the  Duchess  de  Broglie's  than  anywhere 
else.  She  has  the  same  tender,  affectionate  character  she  had  when  I 
saw  her  watching  over  her  mother's  fedling  health,  the  same  open- 
hearted  frankness,  and  the  same  fearless  independence  of  the  world 
and  its  fashions,  that  has  always  distinguished  her.  ....  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  any  one  with  deeper  and  more  sincere  feelings  of  tenderness 
and  affection,  and  never  a  Frenchwoman  with  so  strong  religious 
feelings ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  great  simplicity  and  frankness, 
not  a  little  personal  beauty,  and  an  independent,  original  way  of 
thinking,  I  have  described  one  who  would  produce  a  considerable 
effect  in  any  society.  In  her  own  she  is  sincerely  loved  and  ad- 
mired. .  •  •  • 

These  were  the  houses  to  which  I  went  most  frequently,  and  the 

persons  I  best  knew  at  Paris,  excepting  my  countrymen 

Humboldt,  I  think,  I  saw,  either  by  accident  or  otherwise,  nearly 
eveiy  day,  and  of  all  the  men  I  have  known,  he  is,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  remarkable  ;  the  man  on  whom  talent  and  knowledge  have 
produced  their  best  and  most  generous  effects.  .... 

The  last  day  I  was  in  Paris,  Mad.  de  Broglie  made  a  little  dinner- 
party for  me,  to  which  she  asked  Humboldt,  Forbin,  De  Pradt,* 
LaDstyette,  and  two  or  three  other  persons,  whom  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  before  leaving  Paris.  It  happened  too  to  be  Monday  nighty 
and  therefore  I  passed  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  her  salon, 
upon  which  my  latest  recollections  of  Paris  rest,  for  I  left  her  hotel 
about  one  o'clock,  and  a  very  short  time  afterwards  was  on  the  road 
to  CalaiB.t 

*  The  Abb^  de  Pradt,  who,  as  Mr.  Ticknor  elsewhere  says,  "  of  all  others  in 
French  society,  is  said  to  have  the  most  esprit  in  conyersation." 

t  Among  the  smaller  souvenirs  of  this  visit  in  Paris  are  notes  from  the  Doo 
de  Broc^e  and  from  Humboldt  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  which  have  a  pleasant  flavor 
and  hints  of  character.    M.  de  Broglie  says  :  — 

"  Je  suis  an  d^sespoir,  mon  cher  f^draliste,  de  vous  avoir  encore  une  fois  man- 

Q 
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The  following  anecdotes  were  written  down  later  by  Mr.  Tick- 
nor,  and  placed  by  him  in  the  Journal  according  to  the  date  :  — 

I  have  spoken  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  whom  I  saw  oecasioiially  in 
Paris  this  winter  (1818  - 19),  and  of  whom  I  have  given  n^  general 
impressions.*  fiat  I  met  him  twice,  under  drcumstanoes  which 
afforded  me  such  intimations  of  his  character,  that  I  think  it  worth 
while  to  record  them  long  afterwards,  althou^  I  failed  at  the  time 
to  write  out  my  notes,  as  I  often  did  during  my  hurried  life  in  Paris, 
at  that  period. 

On  both  the  occasions  referred  to,  I  met  Mens,  de  Talleyruid  at  the 
hotel  of  the  Duchess  de  Duras,  to  whom  I  was  presented  by  a  letter 
from  the  Due  Adrien  de  Montmorency  Laval,  French  ambassador  in 
Madrid,  in  such  a  way  that,  from  the  fiist,  she  received  me  with  great 
kindness  and  permitted  me  to  visit  her  fjEoniliarly.  She  received  a 
great  deal  of  company,  but  her  favorite  time  for  seeing  her  friends 
without  ceremony  was  between  four  and  six, — what  she  called  ^  mes 

qu^  de  parole.  Ce  D*e6t  pas  ma  (ante.  J'ai  ^t^ce  matin,  TititanmepriMnboB 
de  Paris ;  je  comptais  Stre  reyenu  k  temps;  et  lea  henres  nous  ont  gagn^  an 
point,  qne  j'arriye  en  ce  moment  Venez  nons  voir  oe  soir.  Noos  lepmndrooi 
jonrathenre.    Ke  soyez  pas  trop  en  colore.    Tontivons. 

''V.  Bbooldl    Sb-i." 

M.  de  Hnmboldt  writes  thus :  — 

"  Je  vais  r^it^rer  nne  demande  bien  indiscrete,  monsieur.  J'^tais  vara  oe 
matin  yons  offrir  mes  amiti^,  et  voos  prier,  de  vonloir  bien  vons  chaiger  de 
qnelqnes  fenilles  imprim^es,  pour  la  maison  de  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Le  oel^bre 
botaniste  M.  Brown,  qui  a  ^te  i  la  Nonyelle  Hollande,  et  qui  est  le  Biblioth^caire 
de  Mr.  Banks,  me  demande  ayec  instance,  le  4"*  volnme  de  mes  Noya  Genera 
Plantamm,  qui  renferme  les  Compos^es  qne  nons  ayons  ddcouyerte8,M.  Bonpland 
et  moi,  et  que  Mr.  Knnth  a  d^crites.  Je  yons  snpplie  en  grace  de  me  renToyer 
le  pacqnet,  si  yons  le  tronyez  trop  yolnmineux.    Mille  tendies  amities. 

"Ce  Lnndi.  A.  Humboldt. 

"  J'esp^re  yons  yoir  ce  soir,  ehez  le  D.  de  Broglie.  Venillez  bien  en  tout  cas, 
me  morqner  en  denz  lignes  si  yons  ponyez  yons  charger  dn  paqnet." 

*  The  passage  in  which  Mr.  Ticknor  had  already  giyen  his  impression  of 
Talleyrand  is  this  :  "  His  recollection  of  all  he  had  seen  and  of  all  the  persons 
he  had  known  in  America  seemed  as  distinct  as  if  he  had  left  the  country  only 
a  few  days  since;  and  he  spoke  of  them  with  a  fresh  and  Hying  interest  that 
continually  surprised  me.  I  remarked,  howeyer,  that  if  I  spoke,  in  reply  to 
him,  of  anything  that  had  happened  since  to  those  persons,  or  of  any  change  in 
the  circumstances  that  were  still  so  familiar  to  his  thoughts,  it  made  not  the 
slightest  impression  upon  him.  It  was  only  his  own  recollections  that  Inter- 
ested him,  and  the  persons  he  had  known  then  occupied  him  only  as  a  part  of 
himself,  so  that  it  was  indifferent  to  him  whether  they  were  now  dead  or  alive." 
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petites  cinq  hemes," —  the  last  thing,  in  fact,  before  dinner,  when  her 
reception-room  was  no  longer  the  salon  for  formal  morning  calls,  but 
a  channing  library,  just  lighted  for  the  early  darkness  of  the  season. 
I  went  oftenest  at  this  hour,  and  generally  found  one  or  two  friends 
with  her. 

One  evening,  as  I  entered,  I  saw  a  single  elderly  gentleman  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  fire,  dressed  in  a  long  gray  surtout  coat,  but- 
toned quite  up  to  his  throat,  and  marked  only  with  the  red  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  ornamented  the  buttonholes  of  so  many 
of  the  persons  met  in  good  society,  that  it  constituted  no  distinction 
worth  notice.  He  had  on  a  heavy,  high,  white  cravat,  concealing  a 
good  deal  of  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  his  hair  seemed  brought 
down  with  powder  and  pomatum  so  as  to  hide  his  forehead  and  tem- 
ples. In  short,  hardly  anything  of  his  features  could  be  seen  that  it 
was  easy  to  cover,  and  what  I  saw  attracted  at  first  little  of  my  atten- 
tion. He  stood  there  kicking  the  fire-fender.  I  observed,  however, 
that  he  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  Mad.  de  Duras  ;  that  she 
called  him  '*  Mon  Prince  "  ;  and  that  the  tones  of  both  of  them,  and 
especially  those  of  the  lady,  were  a  little  too  eager  to  be  entirely 
pleasant,  though  quite  well  bred. 

I  therefore  took  up  a  pamphlet  and  seemed  to  read  ;  but  I  listened, 
as  they  were  talking  on  a  subject  of  political  and  legal  notoriety,  with 
which  society  and  the  journals  were  then  ringing.  It  was,  whether, 
under  a  phrase  in  the  *'  Charter"  or  Constitution, ''  La  religion  Romaine 
Gatholique  est  la  religion  de  I'^tat,"  Protestants  were  required  on 
days  of  public  religious  ceremony,  like  the  Procession  of  the  Corpus 
Ghristi,  to  hang  out  tapestry  before  their  houses,  or  give  other  outward 
signs  of  respectful  observance.  The  moi-e  earnest  Catholics  maiu- 
tained  that  they  were  so  required  ;  the  Protestants  denied  it,  and  had 
jnst  prevailed,  on  the  highest  appeal  in  the  courts  of  law.  Mad.  de 
Duias  was  displeased  with  this  decision,  and  was  maintaining  her 
point  with  not  a  little  brilliancy  ;  the  gentleman  in  gray  answering 
her  with  wit,  but  not  as  if  he  wanted  to  discuss  the  matter.  But  at 
last  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  became  a  little  piqued  with  some  of  her 
sharp  sallies,  and  said,  rather  suddenly  and  in  a  different  tone, ''  But 
do  you  know,  Mad,  de  Duras,  who  advised  "  —  I  think  he  said  "  Beug- 
not "— "  to  put  those  words  into  the  Charte  1 "  "  No,  I  do  not,"  she 
replied,  "  but  they  are  excellent  words,  whoever  it  was."  "  Eh  bien," 
he  retorted,  instantly,  "  c'^tait  moL"  ''  I  am  glad,"  she  replied,  with 
equal  promptness,  and  laughing,  not  altogether  agreeably,  '^  that  you 
advised  such  good  words,  and  I  thank  you  for  them."    ''  But  do  you 
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knowio^y  I  adyised  them  ?"  **  No,"  she  laid, "  bat  I  am  sine yoa  can 
have  had  only  a  good  reason  for  so  good  a  thing."  ^  WeU,**  he  ooatm- 
ued,  ^  I  suggested  those  words  becaose  they  did  not  mean  anything  at 
ally — parceqa'ils  ne  signifiaient  rien  du  tout" 

Mad.  de  Duras  replied  with  something  approaching  to  asperity,  and 
the  conversation  went  on  for  some  little  time  in  this  tone^  until,  find- 
ing ity  I  suppose,  more  agreeable  to  talk  about  something  else,  ahe 
turned  to  me  in  a  rather  decisive  manner,  and  said,  "  You  have  no 
troubles  of  this  sort  in  America ;  you  have  no  state  rdligioo.*  I 
answered,  without  entering  into  the  matter,  that  of  course  we  had 
not ;  but  the  gentleman  in  gray  —  apparently  as  glad  to  change  the 
subject  as  the  lady  was — immediately  b^an  to  talk  about  the  United 
States^  and  to  ask  questions.  I  had  not  the  smallest  8U8]ncion  who  he 
might  be,  but  I  soon  perceived  that  he  had  been  himself  in  America. 
I  therefore  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him  what  parts  of  the  country  he 
had  visited.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  Philadelphia,  in  Wash- 
ington's time ;  and  on  my  soon  replying  that  I  was  from  Boston,  he 
said  that  he  had  been  there  too,  and  praised  America  generally.  Mad. 
de  Duras  here  interrupted  him  by  saying,  ^  It  was  there  I  first  saw 
you,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  my  mother  and  I  ^migr^ea  We  met 
you  at  a  public  ball  in  Philadelphia."  **  Qui,"  said  the  gentleman  in 
•gray,  going  right  on  with  his  own  thoughts,  **'  c'est  un  pays  remaiqua* 
Me,  mais  leur  luxe,  leur  luxe  est  affreux,"  comparing  it,  no  doubt,  with 
the  tasteful  and  dainty  luxuiy  to  which  he  hod  been  accustomed  in 
Trance,  before  he  fled  from  the  Revolution,  and  amidst  which  he  had 
everywhere  lived  since  his  return. 

I  now  became  very  curious  to  know  who  he  was,  and  asked  him 
what  d^r  parts  of  the  United  States  he  had  visited.  He  told  me  he 
had  been  in  New  York,  and  that,  at  one  time,  he  went  as  far  east  as 
Portland.  I  immediately  suspected  who  he  was,  for  I  knew  that 
M.  de  Talleyrand  had  been  so  far  east,  and  no  farther.  I  questioned 
him,  therefore,  «bout  Boston.  He  seemed  to  have  some  recoUecticm 
of  it ;  said  he  knew  a  very  intelligent  family  there,  he  did  not  re- 
member their  names,  but  there  was  a  daughter  in  it  whose  name  was 
"  Barbe  "  [Barbara]),  one  of  the  handsomest  creatures  he  ever  saw.  I 
knew  in  an  instant  that  it  was  Barbara  Higginson,  whom  I  had  known 
as  Mrs.  B.  G.  Perkins  quite  intimately,  when  she  was  the  mother 
of  half  a  dozen  children ',  with  whom  I  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
1815,  and  who  had  often  told  me  of  her  acquaintance  with  Talleyrand, 
and  that  he  talked  English  with  her  who  knew  no  French  at  all, 
when  he  refused  to  talk  it  in  society  generally.    But  he  no  longer 
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cared  anything  about  her  or  about  anybody  in  Boston,  except  as  a 
part  of  his  own  recollections  and  life. 

In  this  way  we  continued  to  talk  for  some  time,  until,  at  last,  Mad. 
de  Duras  turned  and  said,  '*  Messieurs,  you  talk  so  much  about  indi- 
viduals that  I  think  you  ought  to  know  each  other,"  and  presented 
me  without  further  words  to  Prince  Talleyrand.  Everything,  of  course, 
now  became  easy  and  simple.  I  asked  him  about  the  United  States, 
concerning  which  I  thought  he  did  not  like  to  talk,  but  he  said, 
^  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learnt  there,  j'y  ai  appris  assez,  moi- 
m^e" ;  and  then,  turning  to  Mad.  de  Duras,  he  said,  laughing,  *'  If 
Dino  [his  nephew]  would  go  there,  he  would  learn  more  than  he  does 
every  night  at  the  opera."  I  asked  him  about  Washington's  appear- 
ance, and  he  spoke  of  him  very  respectfully  but  very  coldly,  which  I 
easily  accounted  for,  because  it  was  well  known  that  Washington  had 
told  Hamilton  that  he  could  not  receive  Talleyrand  at  his  levees,  and 
Pichon  had  told  me,  in  1817,  that  he  knew  Talleyrand  had  never  for- 
given it.* 

But  this  naturally  brought  Hamilton  into  his  thoughts,  and  of  him 
he  spoke  willingly,  freely,  and  with  great  admiration.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  he  said  that  he  had  known,  during  his  life,  many  of 
the  more  marked  men  of  his  time,  but  that  he  had  never,  on  the 
whole,  known  one  equal  to  Hamilton.  I  was  much  surprised,  as  well 
as  gratified,  by  the  remark ;  but  still  feeling  that,  as  an  American,  I 
was,  in  some  sort,  a  party  concerned  by  patriotism  in  the  compliment, 
I  answered, — with  a  little  reserve,  perhaps  with  a  little  modesty,  — 
that  the  great  military  conmianders  and  the  great  statesmen  of  Europe 
had  dealt  with  much  larger  masses  of  men,  and  much  wider  interests 
than  Hamilton  ever  had.  *'  Mais,  monsieur,"  the  Prince  instantly  re- 
plied, "  Hamilton  avait  devin^  Europe."  Aiter  this,  he  spoke  almost 
inevitably  of  Burr,  whom  he  had  also  known  in  America,  but  whom  he 
did  not  rate,  intellectually,  so  high  as  I  think  most  persons  who  knew 
him  have  done.  He  said,  that  when  Burr  came  to  Europe,  he  wished 
to  induce  the  French  government  to  be  concerned  in  a  project  for  dis- 
membering the  United  States,  which  he  had  earlier  entertained. 
''But,"  TiJleyrand  said,  "  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.     I 

*  Among  the  Writings  of  Washington,  published  in  18S8,  by  Jared  Sparks, 
appears  (VoL  X.  p.  411)  a  letter  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  dated  May  6, 1794»  and 
marked  Private,  in  which  the  President  gives  his  reasons  for  not  receiving  M. 
TaUeyrand-Perigord;  and  in  an  accompanying  foot-note  a  letter  is  given  from 
Lord  Lansdowne,  introdncing  Talleyrand  to  General  Washington.  The  auto- 
graph letter  of  Washington  to  Hamilton  came  into  Mr.  Ticknor's  possession 
throng  Mr.  Sparks. 
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hated  the  man  who  had  mnidered  HandltoxL"  '^Assamn^"  was  the 
word  he  used.  This  may  have  been  his  sole  motivey  though  he  had 
little  influence,  I  suppose,  at  that  time,  and  it  is  not  veiy  likely.  Bat^ 
at  any  rate,  he  suffered  Burr  to  Ml  into  poverty  in  Paris  and  come 
home  a  beggar,  arriving  at  Boston,  where  he  was  relieved,  but  not 
visited,  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Mason. 

The  conversation  now  became  very  various  and  interesting  and 
was  continued  until  near  dinner-time.  Among  other  things.  Mad.  de 
Duras  gave  an  account  of  her  own  escape  and  her  mother's  from  Bor^ 
deaux  for  the  United  States,  amidst  the  terrors  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
finding  that  I  was  acquainted  with  Captain  Forbes,  who  had  materially 
assisted  them  to  get  on  board  an  American  vessel  in  the  night,  she 
charged  me  ¥rith  many  messages  for  him,  and  subsequently  added  a 
note  of  acknowledgment,  which  I  delivered  to  its  address  personally 
the  following  summer  on  Milton  HilL  Captain  Forbes  told  me  that 
he  had  already  received  other  acknowled^ents  from  her  and  her 
mother ;  her  father,  General  Kersaint,  having  perished  by  the  guillo- 
tine in  the  days  of  Terror. 

But,  at  last,  it  was  time  to  go,  and  we  went,  the  Prince  first  and 
I  afterwards,  not  thinking  to  see  him  again.  However,  I  did  see  him 
several  times,  but  only  once  when  the  conversation  was  espedallj 
interesting,  and  this  was  again  in  the  library  of  Mad.  de  Duras,  the 
last  time  I  saw  her,  and  just  as  I  was  leaving  Paris  for  London.  It 
was  at  the  moment  when  there  had  been  for  several  days  a  ^  crise,"  as 
it  was  called,  or  a  sort  of  suspension  of  efficiency  in  the  government, 
from  the  resignation  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  and  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  a  new  Ministry.  I  had  not  been  in  the  room  five  minutes 
before  I  perceived  that,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  Prince  Tallqr- 
rand  and  Mad.  de  Duras  were  talking  about  the  anxieties  of  the  time, 
and  that  the  Viscount  de  Senonnes  was  there,  listening.  I  joined  Mons. 
de  Senonnes,  whom  I  knew  very  well,  and  we  both  said  as  nearly 
nothing  as  possible.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  for  anybody  else  to 
say.  The  Prince  had  all  the  talk,  or  all  but  the  whole  of  it,  to  him- 
self, and  he  was  much  in  earnest  in  what  he  said ;  willing,  too,  I 
suppose,  that  it  should  be  heard  and  his  opinions  known.  His  view 
of  things  seemed  the  most  sombre.  Everything  was  threatening.  No 
sufficient  Ministry  could  be  formed.  The  king  had  nobody  to  depend 
upon.  In  short,  everything  was  as  dark  as  possible.  Mad.  de  Duras 
said  very  little.  She  was,  as  everybody  knew,  an  important  personage 
in  the  management  of  affiairs  at  the  Palace,  and  was  now  evidently 
made  unhappy  by  the  view  the  Prince  gave  of  the  immediate  future^ 
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which  certainly  was  gloomy  enough.  At  last  he  rose  to  go,  but  con- 
tinued to  talk  in  the  same  disagreeable  strain  as  he  moved  very  slowly 
towards  the  door  ;  and  then,  at  the  instant  he  went  out  of  the  room, 
said,  in  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice,  "  Et,  cependant,  Madame  de  Duras, 
11  y  a  un  petit  moyen,  si  Ton  savait  s'en  servir,"*  and  disappeared, 
waiting  no  reply.  An  awkward  silence  of  a  moment  followed,  and 
then,  making  sincerely  grateful  adieus  and  acknowledgments  to  Mad. 
de  Duras,  I  followed  him. 

But  I  had  not  fiEurly  got  into  my  carriage,  in  the  court-yard,  before 
M.  de  Senonnes  overtook  me,  and  said  that  Mad.  de  Duras  would  be 
obliged  to  me  if  I  would  return  to  her  for  a  moment  in  the  library. 
Of  course  I  went,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  shut  the  door,  she  said,  **  You 
must  be  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  extraordinary  conversation  you 
have  just  heard,  and  especially  of  the  Prince's  last  words  ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  do  me  the  favor  not  to  speak  of  it  while  you  remain  in 
France.  As  you  are  going  away  so  soon,  you  will  not,  I  trust,  feel 
it  much  of  a  sacrifice."  Of  course  I  gave  her  the  promise  and  kept  it, 
although  I  should  much  have  liked  to  tell  the  whole  conversation  at 
the  De  Broglies*,  where  I  dined  with  Humboldt,  Lafayette,  and  De 
Pradt  the  same  evening,  and  who  would  have  enjoyed  it  prodigiously. 
But  the  first  house  at  which  I  dined  in  England  was  Lord  Holland's, 
where  I  met  Tiemey,  Mackintosh,  and  some  other  of  the  leading 
Wliigs,  to  whom  I  told  it  amidst  great  laughter.  Two  or  three  times 
afterwards,  when  I  met  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  he  spoke  of  Talleyrand, 
and  always  called  him  ''  le  petit  moyen." 

JOURNAL. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1819, 1  came  to  London  [from  Ramsgate], 
by  the  way  of  Canterbury,  getting  thus  a  view  of  the  agricultural 
prospects  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  struck  for  the  third  time  with 
the  bustle  which,  from  so  far,  announces  the  traveller's  approach  to 
the  largest  and  most  active  capital  in  Europe.  .... 

I  went  to  see  the  kind  and  respectable  Sir  Joseph  Banks  several 
times,  and  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne, 
passed  a  night  with  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Yaughan,  etc  ....  I 
found  here,  too.  Count  Funchal,  ....  and  was  very  glad  to  know 
more  of  Count  Palmella,  whom  I  had  known  a  little  at  the  Marquis 
of  Marialva's,  and  who  is  certainly  an  accomplished  gentleman  and 

*  ''And  yet,  Madame  de  Doras,  there  ia  a  small  resotirce,  if  they  knew  how 
to  make  vae  of  it*' 
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scholar,  as  well  as  a  statesman.*  I  have  met  few  men  in  Europe  who 
have  so  satisfied  my  expectations  as  this  extraoidinaiy  young  man, 
who,  at  the  age  of  about  thirty,  has  thus  risen  to  the  height  of  power, 
in  one  of  the  most  despotic  governments  in  the  world,  by  the  mere 
force  of  talent,  without  friends  or  intrigue.  I  dined  with  him  twioe^ 
once  quite  alone,  and  was  struck  with  his  various,  original,  and  grace- 
ful style  of  conversation.  I  have  now  become  so  weary  with  the 
perpetual  change  of  acquaintance,  that  I  generally  seek,  wherever  I 
go,  io  make  myself  as  familiar  as  I  can  in  one  house,  at  the  expense 
of  all  others.  ....  The  one  to  which  I  went  the  most  frequently 
in  London,  and  where  I  spent  a  part  of  many  evenings,  was  Lord 
Holland's,t  and  certainly,  for  an  elegant  literary  society,  I  have  seen 
nothing  better  in  Europe.  Lord  Holland  himself  is  a  good  scholar, 
and  a  pleasant  man  in  conversation ;  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was 
staying  in  lus  house,  Sydney  Smith  and  Brougham  came  there  veiy 
often,  and  Heber  and  Frere,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Lauderdale, 
Lord  Auckland,  Lord  John  Russell,  etc,  and  I  do  not  well  know 
how  dinners  and  evenings  could  be  more  pleasant.  There  was  no 
alloy  but  Lady  Holland,  whom  I  did  not  like,  ....  but  I  should 
have  been  veiy  foolish  if  I  had  suffered  this  to  prevent  my  enjoy- 
ment, when  to  avoid  it  I  had  only  to  talk  to  some  one  else.];  Lord 
Holland  is  an  open-hearted  gentleman,  kind,  simple,  and  hospitable, 
a  scholar  with  few  prejudices,  and  making  no  pretensions,  either  on 
the  score  of  his  rank,  his  fortune,  his  family,  his  culture,  or  anything 
else.  I  never  met  a  man  who  so  disarms  opposition  in  discussion,  as 
I  have  often  seen  him,  without  yielding  an  iota,  merely  by  the  unpre- 
tending simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  manner.  He  is  said  to  resemble 
Mr.  Fox  in  his  face,  and  certainly  is  like  Mr.  Fox's  busts  ;  but  I 
should  think  there  was  more  mildness  in  his  physiognomy  than  I  can 
find  in  Mr.  Fox's  portraits. 

♦  See  aniet  pp.  180  and  248.  Palmella  had  been  Portuguese  plenipotentiiiiy 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  afterwards  held  other  high  offices. 

t  Then  living  in  St.  James's  Square. 

X  Lady  Holland  was  polite  and  even  kind  in  after  years  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  who 
used  to  attribute  it  to  a  little  passage  of  arms  that  once  occurred  between  them. 
She  characteristically  remarked  to  him,  that  she  believed  New  England  wis 
originally  colonized  by  convicts,  sent  over  from  the  mother  country.  Mr.  Ticknor 
replied  that  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  but  said  he  knew  that  some  of  the  Vassall 
family  —  ancestors  of  Lady  Holland  —  had  settled  early  in  Massachusetts,  where 
a  house  built  by  one  of  them  was  standing  in  Cambridge,  and  a  marble  moini- 
ment  to  a  member  of  the  family  was  to  be  seen  in  King's  Chapel,  Boston.  Lidy 
Holland  was,  for  a  moment,  surprised  into  silence ;  then  questioned  him  about 
the  monument,  and  asked  him  to  send  her  a  drawing  of  it,  which  he  did. 
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Sir  Jamee  Mackintoeh  is  a  little  too  precise,  a  little  too  much  made 
ap  in  his  maimers  and  conversation,  but  is  at  the  same  time  veiy 
exact,  definite,  and  logical  in  what  he  says,  and,  I  am  satisfied,  seldom 
has  occasion  to  regret  a  mistake  or  an  error,  where  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple or  reasoning  is  concerned,  though,  as  he  is  a  little  given  to  afiect 
universal  learning,  he  may  sometimes  make  a  mistake  in  matters  of 
&ct  As  a  part  of  a  considerable  literary  society,  however,  he  dis- 
courses most  eloquent  music,  and  in  private,  where  I  also  saw^him 
several  times,  he  is  mild,  gentle,  and  entertaining.  But  he  is  seen  to 
greatest  advantage,  and  in  all  his  strength,  only  in  serious  discussion, 
to  which  he  brings  great  disciplined  acuteness  and  a  fluent  eloquence, 
which  few  may  venture  to  oppose,  and  which  still  fewer  can  effectu- 
aUy  resist. 

Allen,  who  is  a  kind  of  secretary  to  Lord  Holland,  and  has  lived 
in  his  fiEunily  many  years,  is  a  different  man.  He  has  a  great  deal  of 
talent,  and  has  written  much  and  well,  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  '* ; 
he  has  strong  feelings  and  great  independence  of  character,  which 
make  him  sometimes  oppose  and  answer  Lady  Holland  in  a  curious 
manner.  He  has  many  prejudices,  most  of  them  subdued  with  diffi- 
culty, by  his  weight  of  talent  and  his  strong  will,  but  many  still 
remaining,  and,  finally,  warm,  sincere  feelings,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  serve  those  he  likes.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  of  him  to  me, 
that,  considering  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  he  had  never  known 
anybody  in  whom  it  was  so  accurate  and  sure  ;  and  though  there  is 
something  of  the  partiality  of  an  old  friendship  in  the  remark,  there 
is  truth  in  it,  as  the  '*  Review  of  Hallam's  Middle  Ages  "  and  many 
others  will  prove.  Mr.  Allen,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  contribute 
a  great  deal  to  such  general  conversation  as  that  at  Lord  Holland's. 
It  was  necessary  to  sit  down  alone  with  him  in  a  comer,  or  on  a  sofa, 
and  then  his  conversation  was  very  various  and  powerful,  and  showed 
that  he  had  thought  deeply,  and  made  up  his  mind  decisively,  upon 
a  great  many  subjects. 

Sydney  Smith,  who  then  happened  to  be  in  London,  was  in  one 
respect  the  soul  of  the  society.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  formed  to 
float  down  the  stream  of  conversation,  and,  without  seeming  to  have 
any  direct  influence  upon  it,  to  give  it  his  own  hue  and  charm.  He 
is  about  fifty,  corpulent,  but  not  gross,  with  a  great  fund  of  good- 
nature, and  would  be  thought  by  a  person  who  saw  him  only  once, 
and  transiently,  merely  a  gay,  easy  gentleman,  careless  of  everything 
but  the  pleasures  of  conversation  and  society.  This  would  be  a  great 
injustice  to  him,  and  one  that  offends  him,  I  am  told  ;  for,  notwith- 

TOL.  I.  12 
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standing  the  easy  grace  and  light  plajfolness  of  his  wit,  which  comes 
forth  with  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible  facility,  and  reminded  ma 
continually  of  the  phosphoric  brilliancy  of  the  ocean,  which  sparkles 
more  brightly  in  proportion  as  the  force  opposed  to  it  is  greater,  yet 
he  is  a  man  of  much  culture,  with  plain  good-sense,  a  sound,  discreet 
judgment,  and  remarkably  just  and  accurate  habits  of  reasoning,  and 
values  himself  upon  these,  as  well  as  on  his  admirable  humor.  This 
is  an  union  of  opposite  qualities,  such  as  nature  usually  delights  to 
hold  asunder,  and  such  as  makes  him,  whether  in  company  or  alime^ 
an  irresistibly  amusing  companion  ;  for,  while  his  humor  gives  such 
grace  to  lus  aigument  that  it  comes  with  the  charm  of  wit,  and  his 
wit  is  so  appropriate  that  its  sallies  are  often  logic  in  masquerade^ 
his  good-sense  and  good-nature  are  so  prevalent  that  he  never,  or 
rarely,  offends  against  the  proprieties  of  life  or  society,  and  never  says 
anything  that  he  or  anybody  else  need  to  r^ret  afterwards. 

Brougham,  whom  I  knew  in  society,  and  from  seeing  him  both  at 
his  chambers  and  at  my  own  lodgings,  is  now  about  thirty-eight,  tall, 
thin,  and  rather  awkward,  with  a  plain  and  not  very  expressive  coun- 
tenance, and  simple  or  even  slovenly  manners.  He  is  evidently 
nervous,  and  a  slight  convulsive  movement  about  the  muscles  of  his 
lips  gives  him  an  unpleasant  expression  now  and  then.  In  short,  all 
that  is  exterior  in  him,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  first  impres- 
sion, is  unfj&vorable.  The  first  thing  that  removes  this  impression  la 
the  heartiness  and  good-will  he  shows  you,  whose  motive  cannot  be 
mistaken,  for  such  kindness  can  come  only  from  the  heart  This  is 
the  first  thing,  but  a  stranger  presently  begins  to  remark  his  conver- 
sation. On  common  topics,  nobody  is  more  commonplace.  He  does 
not  feel  them,  but  if  the  subject  excites  him,  there  is  an  air  of  origi- 
nality in  his  remarks,  which,  if  it  convinces  you  of  nothing  eke,  con- 
vinces you  that  you  are  talking  with  an  extraordinary  man.  He  does 
not  like  to  join  in  a  general  conversation,  but  prefers  to  talk  apart 
with  only  two  or  three  persons,  and,  though  with  great  interest  and 
zeal,  in  an  undertone.  If^  however,  he  does  launch  into  it,  all  the 
little,  trim,  gay  pleasure-boats  must  keep  well  out  of  the  way  of  his 
great  black  collier,  as  Gibbon  said  of  Fox.  He  listens  carefully  and 
fairly  —  and  with  a  kindness  that  would  be  provoking,  if  it  were  not 
genuine  —  to  all  his  adversary  has  to  say,  but  when  his  time  comee 
to  answer,  it  is  with  that  bare,  bold,  bullion  talent  which  either 
crushes  itself  or  its  opponent  ....  Yet  I  suspect  the  impressioa 
Brougham  generally  leaves  is  that  of  a  good-natured  friend.  At  least, 
that  is  the  impression  I  have  most  frequently  found,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent 
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Heber*  ib  an  elegant  gentleman,  a  kind  of  literary,  amateur  Mob- 
oenaci,  with  a  very  fine  and  curious  library  ;  in  short,  a  man  in  whom 
a  gentlemanly  air  prevails,  both  in  his  manners,  accomplishments, 
talents,  and  knowledge,  all  of  which  may  be  considered  remarkable. 

Frere  is  a  slovenly  fellow.  His  remarks  on  Homer,  in  the  "  Classi- 
cal Journal,''  prove  how  fine  a  Qreek  scholar  he  is  ;  his  "  Quarterly 
Reviews,"  how  well  he  writes;  his  "Rovers,  or  The  Double  Ar- 
rangement,'' what  humor  he  possesses ;  and  the  reputation  he  has 
left  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  how  much  better  he  understood  their 
literatures  than  they  do  themselves  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
books  left  in  France,  in  Gallicia,  at  Lisbon,  and  two  or  three  places 
in  England  ;  his  manuscripts,  neglected  and  lost  to  himself ;  his  man- 
ners, lazy  and  careless  ;  and  his  conversation,  equally  rich  and  negli- 
gent, show  how  little  he  cares  about  all  that  distinguishes  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  He  studies  as  a  luxury,  he  writes  as  an  amuse- 
ment, and  conversation  is  a  kind  of  sensual  enjoyment  to  him.  If  he 
had  been  bom  in  Asia,  he  would  have  been  the  laziest  man  that  ever 
lived.  .... 

There  were  of  course  more  who  came  there,  the  Ordes,  Bennett, 
Lord  William  Russell,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  Counts  Palmella  and  Souza  ; 
but  those  I  have  described,  and  who  were  there  often,  constituted  the 
proper  society  at  Lord  Holland's,  and  gave  it  that  tone  of  culture, 
wit,  and  good  talk  without  pretension,  which  make  it,  as  an  elegant 
society,  the  best  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  It  was  in  this  society  I  spent 
all  the  leisure  time  I  had  while  I  was  in  London. 

Two  days  I  passed  very  pleasantly  at  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury's. 
He  lives  at  Hatfield,  Herts.,  in  a  fine  establishment,  once  a  residence 
of  James  I.,  and  built  by  him  ;  though  a  part  of  it  is  older,  and  contains 
the  room  where  Elizabeth  was  imprisoned  by  her  sister  Mary,  and 
wrote  the  verses  that  still  remain  to  us.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  large 
parlc,  full  of  venerable  oaks,  and  is  a  kind  of  old  baronial  seat,  which 
well  suits  with  the  species  of  hospitality  exerdsed  there.  The  long 
gallery  is  a  grand,  solenm  hall,  which,  with  its  ornaments,  carries  the 
imagination  at  once  back  to  the  period  when  it  was  built ;  and  King 
James's  room,  an  enormous  saloon,  fitted  up  with  grave  magnificence, 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rooms  in  England. ....  I 
arrived  late  in  the  afternoon, ....  and,  while  I  was  dressing,  a  large 
party  of  gentlemen  that  had  been  out  hunting  passed  under  my  win- 
dows, on  their  return  to  the  hall,  with  all  the  uproar  and  exultation 

of  success 

•  Richard  Heber. 
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We  sat  down  to  dinner  about  thirty  strong.  The  conversation  was 
chiefly  political  and  high  ministerial,  but  the  young  gentlemen  talked 
a  good  deal  about  the  day's  sport,  which,  just  at  this  moment,  when 
the  shooting  season  is  closing,  is  a  matter  of  importance. ....  Ab  we 
returned  to  the  saloon,  we  found  a  band  of  music  playing  in  the  long 
gallery,  which  we  were  obliged  to  traverse  in  its  whole  length.  After 
coffee  and  tea  had  been  served,  the  party  was  a  little  increased  by 
visitors  from  the  neighborhood,  and  for  those  who  were  disposed  to 
dance  there  was  the  long  gallery  and  music,  but  no  ceremony 

The  marquess  is  seventy  years  old,*  but  well  preserved,  and  a  speci- 
men of  the  gentlemen  of  the  last  generation,  with  elegant,  easy  man- 
ners, and  a  proud,  graceful  courtesy.  Lady  Salisbury  is  but  little 
younger,  yet  able  to  ride  on  horseback  every  day,  and  even  to  join 
occasionally  in  the  chase. ....  I  became,  of  course,  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  persons  there ;  but  those  that  interested  and  pleased  me 
most  were  the  Marchioness  of  Downshire  and  her  two  daughters,  the 
Ladies  Hill,  beautiful  girls  and  much  accomplished,  with  whom  I 
danced  all  the  evening.  I  know  not  when  I  have  enjoyed  myself  in 
the  same  way  so  much  and  so  simply. .... 

[The  next  morning]  Lord  Cranboumet  took  me  out  and  showed  me 
the  antiquities  of  the  house  and  the  beauties  of  the  place.  We  rode 
about  the  fine  park,  stopped  a  little  to  see  a  shooting  battue  that  was 
going  on,  went  over  the  farming  arrangements,  etc,  all  marked  with 
that  extensive  completeness  and  finish  which  it  is  seldom  wrong  to 
presuppose  when  an  English  nobleman's  seat  is  concerned.  .... 

On  returning  to  the  saloon  [after  dinner  of  the  second  day],  we 
found  that  a  great  deal  of  company  had  come,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county  were  collected  there.  It 
was,  in  fact,  an  annual  ball  that  Lady  Salisbury,  who  loves  old  fi&sh- 
ious,  gives  every  winter,  in  compliance  with  ancient  usage,  to  the 
respectable  families  in  the  county,  besides  being  at  home,  as -it  is 
called,  one  evening  in  every  week  to  any  who  are  disposed  to  come 

and  dance  without  show  or  ceremony The  evening  to  me  was 

delightful.  I  liked  this  sort  of  hospitality,  which  is  made  to  embrace 
a  whole  county.  The  next  morning  I  came  back  to  London, ....  and 
the  following  day  early  set  off  for  the  North. 

I  went,  however,  at  first,  no  farther  than  Bedfordshire,  where  I 
passed  three  days  at  the  splendid  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The 
entrance  to  Wobum  Abbey  is  by  a  Roman  gateway  opening  into  the 

♦  First  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  died  in  1823. 
t  Eldest  son  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
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park,  through  which  you  are  conducted,  by  an  avenue  of  veneiable 
elms,  through  fine  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  woodland  and  pasture, 
and  by  the  side  of  streamlets  and  little  lakes,  above  three  miles. .... 
I  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon. ....  At  half  past  six  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, who  had  just  returned  from  shooting,  made  me  a  visit,  and  car- 
ried me  to  the  saloon  and  introduced  me  to  his  father  and  iieunily.  I 
was  received  with  an  English  welcome,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
we  sat  down  to  table.  There  were  about  twenty  guests  at  the  Abbey, 
the  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Woodstock,  Earl  and  Countess  Jer- 
sey, Earl  Spencer  *  Man^uess  Tavistock,  Lord  and  Lady  Ebrington, 
Lord  and  Lady  William  Russell,  Mr.  Adair,  etc.  The  dinner  was 
pleasant,  —  at  least  it  was  so  to  me,  —  for  I  conversed  the  whole  time 
with  Mr.  Adair,t  formerly  the  British  Minister  at  Vienna,  and  a  man 
of  much  culture,  and  Lady  Jersey,  a  beautiful  creature  with  a  great 
deal  of  talent,  taste,  and  elegant  knowledge,  whom  I  knew  a  little  on 
the  Continent .... 

In  the  evening  the  party  returned  to  the  great  saloon,  called  the 
EUdl  of  State,  and  every  one  amused  himself  as  he  chose,  either  at 
cards,  in  listening  to  music,  or  in  conversation,  though  several  deserted 
to  the  billiard-room.  For  myself^  I  found  amusement  enough  in  talk- 
ing with  Lady  Jersey,  or  Lord  John  Russell,  or  the  old  and  excellent 
Earl  Spencer,  but  I  think  the  majority  was  rather  captivated  with 
Lady  Ebrington's  music  .... 

The  n^  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  found  us  mustered  in  the  break- 
fast-room. It  was  a  day  of  no  common  import  at  a  nobleman's  country- 
seat,  for  it  was  the  last  of  the  shooting  season.  The  Duke  was  anxious 
to  have  a  quantity  of  game  killed  that  should  maintain  the  reputation 
of  the  Abbey,  for  the  first  sporting-ground  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  there- 
fore solemn  preparations  were  made  to  have  a  grand  battue  of  the 
park,  for  it  was  intended,  in  order  to  give  more  reputation  to  the  day's 
success,  that  nothing  should  be  shot  out  of  it ;  nor,  indeed,  was  there 
any  great  need  of  extending  the  limit,  for  the  park  is  twelve  miles  in 
circumference.  Mr.  Adair,  Lord  John,  and  myself  declined,  as  no 
sportsmen,  and  so  the  number  was  reduced  to  eleven,  of  whom  seven 
were  excellent  shots.  The  first  gun  was  fired  a  little  before  twelve, 
the  last  at  half  past  five ;  and  when,  after  the  dinner-cloth  was  removed 
in  the  evening,  the  game-keeper  appeared,  dressed  in  all  his  parapher- 
nalia, and  rendered  in  his  account,  it  was  found  that  four  hundred  and/ 
four  hares,  partridges,  and  pheasants  had  been  killed,  of  which  more 

♦  Second  Earl  Spencer. 

t  Aftenraida  the  Bight  Hononble  Sir  Robert  Adair. 
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than  half  were  pheaaanta.  The  person  who  killed  the  moat  was  Load 
Spencer,  though  the  ddeat  man  there.  Thia  snooeai^  of  comaa^  gnm 
great  spiiitB  to  the  party  at  dinner,  a  good  deal  of  wine  waa  eonamBfid, 
—  though  nobody  showed  any  disposition  to  drink  to  ezoeai^  — and 
the  erening  passed  off  very  pleasantly.  It  was  eertainly  as  qpkndM  a 
specimen  as  I  could  have  hoped  to  see,  of  what  is  to  be 
peculiarly  English  in  the  life  of  a  British  nobleman  of  the  fint 
at  his  countiy-seaL    I  enjoyed  it  highly. 

The  next  day  was  much  more  quiet.  Sereral  of  the  pai^  waul  to 
town,  and,  though  Lord  Auckland  and  one  or  two  others  came  down 
to  the  Abbey,  the  number  was  seriously  diminished.  I  had  the  waan 
time  and  opportunity  to  see  the  establishment  and  become  aoqnainfeed 
with  its  inhabitants.  C(msidered  as  a  whole,  Wobum  Abbey  ia  Mane- 
times  called  the  finest  estate  in  England.  As  I  went  oyer  it,  I  thao^ 
I  should  never  find  an  end  to  all  its  arrangements  and  diviaioiHL 
Within — besides  the  mere  bouse,  which  is  the  largest  and  moat  wpkak- 
did  I  have  seen — is  the  picture-gallery,  containing  about  two  handled 
pieces,  many  of  which,  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  schools,  are  of  grat 
merit ;  and  the  library,  which  is  a  magnificent  collection  of  aplendid 
books,  composed  of  beautiful  editions  of  the  best  authors,  in  all  ka- 
fguages,  besides  a  mass  of  engravings  and  maps.  I  could  have  oacn- 
pied  myself  in  these  apartments  for  a  month.  Outside,  there  aie  tiie 
^aviary,  fish-ponds,  greenhouses,  the  gardens,  tennis-court,  riding-aehoal, 
.«tc.,  and  a  gallery  containing  a  few  antiques  that  are  curious,  espedally 
tiae  immense  Lanti  vase,  which  has  been  much  talked  about,  and  well 
deserves  it ... . 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  now  about  fifty-five,  a  plain,  unpr^ending 
man  in  his  manner,  reserved  in  society,  but  talking  well  when  alone^ 
and  f«epectable  in  debate  in  the  House  of  Peers  ;  a  great  admirer  of 
the  fine  arts,  which  he  patronizes  liberally ;  and,  finally,  one  of  the 
best  fEoxners  in  England,  and  one  of  those  who  have  most  improved 
the  condition  ,qf  their  estates  by  scientific  and  careful  cultivation.  •  •  • . 
Lord  John  is  a  young  man  of  a  good  deal  of  literary  knowledge  and 
taste,  from  whose  acquaintance  I  have  had  much  pleasure.* 

On  the  4th  February  I  left  the  hospitality,  kindness,  and  quiet  en- 
joyment of  Wobum  Abbey,  and  went  over  to  Cambridge. ....  Of  the 
society  at  Cambridge  X  had  a  pretty  fair  specimen,  I  imagine,  though 
I  passed  only  three  days  there.  The  first  afternoon,  on  my  arrival, 
I  went  to  young  Craufofd's,  son  of  Sir  James,  whom  I  knew  in  Italy 
last  winter.    He  had  just  taken  his  degree,  and  is  to  receive  a  fellow- 

*  Tbey  had  joet  in  Italy.    See  an^,  p.  166. 
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ship  at  King's  in  a  few  days,  so  that  he  is  rather  more  than  a  £Eur 
specimen  of  their  manners  and  learning.  I  dined  with  him  in  their 
hall,  and  passed  the  evening  with  him  at  his  room,  in  one  of  those 
little  parties  the  yoong  men  make  np,  to  drink  wine  and  have  a  des- 
sert after  dinner.  Those  I  met  with  him  were  clearly  above  the  com- 
mon level,  as  I  knew  he  himself  was  ;  but  still,  admitting  them  to  be 
among  the  best,  I  was  struck  with  the  good  tone  that  prevailed  among 
them,  their  sensible  and  sometimes  acute  conversation,  and  their  easy, 
gentlemanly  manners.  I  must,  too,  add,  that,  although  I  saw  others 
of  his  acquaintance  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  occasionally 
met  students  elsewhere,  I  did  not  find  any  material  difference 

The  second  day  I  was  in  Cambridge  I  passed  entirely  with  Professor 
Monk,*  who  went  round  with  me  all  the  morning,  to  show  me  the 
buildings  and  curiosities  of  the  place. ....  There  was  much  pleasure 
in  this,  and  I  was  rather  sorry  when  dinner-time  came,  which  is  a 
pretty  formidable  thing  in  Cambridge.  I  dined  to-day  in  the  great 
dinner-hall  of  Trinity,  with  Professor  Monk  and  the  Fellows  and 
Professors  attached  to  that  college.  We  were  at  a  separate  table  with 
the  Gentlemen  Commoners,  and  iaied  very  welL  The  mass  of  stu- 
dents was  below,  and  a  slight  distinction  was  made  in  their  food.  I 
met  here  the  Vice-Master,  Renouard,  Sedgwick,  Judgson ;  the  Dean, 
Dobree,  Monk's  rival  in  Oreek  ;  and,  after  dinner,  went  to  the  Com- 
bioation  Room,  where  much  wine  was  drunk,  much  talk  carried  on. 
The  tone  of  this  society  was  certainly  stiff  and  pedantic,  and  a  good 
deal  of  little  jealousy  was  apparent,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  spoke 
of  persons  with  whom  they  or  their  college  or  their  university  had 
oome  into  collision. ....  I  ought  to  add,  that  we  passed  the  evening 
at  Mr.  Sedgwick's  rooms,  where  there  were  only  a  few  persons  from 
several  different  colleges,  among  whom  better  manners  and  a  finer  tact 
in  conversation  prevailed.  .... 

Herbert  Marsh  and  Dr.  Clarke  were  not  in  Cambridge.  One  per- 
son, however,  I  knew  there,  who  was  both  a  scholar  and  an  accom- 
plished gentleman.  Dr.  Davy,  Master  of  Caius,  to  whom  Lord  Holland 
gave  me  letters,  and  from  whom  I  received  a  great  deal  of  kindness. 
I  breakfasted  with  him  alone,  and  enjoyed  the  variety  of  his  conver- 
sation, always  nourished  with  good  learning,  but  never  hardened  with 
pedantry.  ....  In  the  afternoon  he  carried  me  to  dine  with  a  club 
which  originated  in  attachment  to  the  fallen  Stuarts,  and  was  there- 
fore called  "  The  Family,"  but  has  long  since  become  a  mere  dinner- 
party every  fortnight    Six  of  the  fourteen  Masters  were  there,  Smyth, 

*  Greek  professor,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
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the  Professor  of  Modem  Histoiy,  and  two  or  three  other  professors. 
I  was  amused  with  the  severity  of  their  adherence  to  ancient  costoma 
and  mannera,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  pipes  introduced 
after  dinner,  not  so  much  because  smoking  was  liked,  as  because  it  waa 
ancient  in  the  usages  of  the  club.  .... 

My  joum^  to  Uie  North  was  a  journey  of  speed,  and,  of  course,  I 
saw  little  and  enjoyed  less. ....  Two  or  three  points  and  momeots, 
however,  I  shall  not  easily  forget  The  first  was  York.  I  arrived 
thero  on  Sunday  morning,  and  remained  until  the  next  day,  bat  I 
passed  the  greater  part  of  my  time  in  its  grand  Gothic  cathediaL  It 
is  one  of  those  great  monuments  of  the  ponderous  power  of  the  cleigy 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  which  are  scattered  all  over 
Europe,  and  whose  unfinished  magnificence  shows  how  suddenly  this 
power  was  broken  up.  York  is  as  grand  and  imposing  as  almost  any 
of  them,  I  think,  unless  it  be  that  at  Seville,  where  there  is  a  scdemn 
harmony  between  the  dim  light  that  struggles  through  its  storied 
windows,  the  dark,  threatening  masses  of  the  pile  itself^  the  impoaing 
power  of  the  paintings, ....  and  the  deep,  wailing  echoes  of  that  wor- 
ship which  Ib  to  be  found  and  felt,  in  all  its  original  dignity  and  power^ 
only  beyond  the  Pyrenees. ....  Excepting  that,  I  know  nothing  that 
goes  before  York. .... 

The  next  point  that  surprised  me  was  Newcastle.  I  merely  passed 
the  night  there, ....  but  the  appearance  of  the  countiy  about  it  waa 
extraordinary.  At  the  side  of  every  coal-pit  a  quantity  of  the  finer 
parts  that  are  thrown  out  is  perpetually  burning,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  earth,  thus  apparently  everywhere  on  firo,  both  on  the 
machinery  used  and  the  men  busied  with  it,  was  horrible.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  wero  in  Dante's  shadowy  world.  .... 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

SdMwr^  —  Nwf$  of  k%$  Moikti^i  Death.  ^  Mrs.  OnmL  —  Mrt. 
FUicker.  —  Playfair.  —  Scott  —  AbboUford.  —  S<nUhey.  —  Words- 
worth. —  Dr.  Parr.  —  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  —  London.  —  HaditL 
—  Godwin,  —  Wilberforce.  —  Return  to  America, 

To  Mb.  Elibha  Ticknor. 

Eddtbubgh,  February  11, 1819. 

I  HA  YE  received  your  letter,  dearest  father,  to-day.*  It  was  very 
unexpected,  but  I  have  not  been  altogether  overcome.  Cogswell 
will  tell  you  so.  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  willingly  deceived  me, 
certainly  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  have  done  it  would  have  been 
either  you,  my  dear,  my  only  parent,  or  dear  Eliza,  or  Savage.  You 
were  all  deceived  by  your  hopes,  and  if  this  prevented  you  from  pre- 
paring me  for  the  great  calamity  with  which  Qod  is  now  afflicting  us 
all,  it  Ib  certainly  not  for  me  to  complain  that  the  blow  has  fallen  so 
heavily.  ....  Cogswell  will  tell  you  I  have  been  veiy  calm,  con- 
sidering how  small  my  fears  were.  .... 

I  pray  God  to  reconcile  me  altogether  to  his  wilL  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  do  what  seemed  to  me  right  and  best,  ....  and  even  if  I 
had  embarked  at  Lisbon,  where  I  received  the  first  news  that  made 
me  think  her  constitution  had  received  a  considerable  shock,  I  should 
have  airived  too  late.  ....  I  see,  dearest  father,  with  what  Christian 
resignation  and  firmness  you  meet  the  dreadful  shock,  and  I  praj 
continually  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  follow  your  example.  .... 

I  cannot  now  make  any  plan,  or  think  of  my  situation  and  circum- 
stances coolly  enough  to  be  sure  of  myself,  but  of  this  you  may  be 
certain,  that  I  will  do  nothing  unadvisedly,  and  nothing  that  any  of 
us  will  regret  hereafter.  Think  of  me,  then,  as  trusting  in  Heaven, 
....  as  supported  by  Cogswell's  unwearied  kindness,  and  as  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice  to  attain  the  objects  that  are  still  attainable. 
If  I  could  but  see  you  one  hour,  the  half  of  this  bitteruess  would  be 
removed  ;  but  it  cannot  be,  and  I  submit 

«  See  YoL  IL  p.  6106. 
12* 
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To  Mb.  Elisha  Ticknob. 

EDmBintQH,  Febnuury  15^  1819. 

It  IB  only  five  days  since  I  wrote  you,  my  veiy  dear  fiEither,  bat  it 
seems  a  much  longer  time.  Such  sad  hours,  occupied  only  with  cruel 
regrets,  move  but  slowly.  ....  I  had  been  in  Edinbuigh  but  one 
day  when  your  letter  arrived.  Of  course  I  had  seen  nobody,  and  had 
done  nothing,  and  in  the  five  days  that  have  passed  since,  I  have  not 
had  the  spirit  to  go  out  of  the  house.  I  remembered,  however,  aU 
your  injunctions  to  go  on,  and  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  I 
came  to  Europe,  and  as  there  remains  really  veiy  little  to  do,  I  do 
not  think  out  I  shall  accomplish  it.  It  consists  chiefly  in  seeing 
many  different  persons,  learning  their  opinions,  modifying  my  own, 
and,  in  general,  collecting  that  sort  of  undefined  and  indefinite  feel- 
ing, respecting  books  and  authors,  which  exists  in  Europe  as  a  kind 
of  unwritten  tradition,  and  never  comes  to  us,  because  nobody  ever 
takes  the  pains  to  collect  it  systematically,  though  it  is  often  the 
electric  principle  that  gives  life  to  the  dead  mass  of  inefficient  knowl- 
edge, and  vigor  and  spirit  to  inquiry.  Besides  this,  I  desire  to  learn 
something  of  Scottish  literature  and  literaiy  history,  and  pick  up  my 
library  in  this  department  and  in  English.  It  is  not  a  great  deal ;  if 
it  were,  I  might  shrink  from  it 

I  began  this  morning,  recollecting  that  the  longer  I  suffer  myself  to 
defer  it,  the  longer  I  must  be  kept  from  you.    The  first  person  I 

went  to  see  was  Mrs.  Grant I  had  not  yet  seen  her,  but  when 

she  knew  why  I  did  not  call,  she  sent  me  a  note  which  touched  me 

very  deeply The  hour  I  passed  with  her  was  very  pleasant 

to  me 

Afterwards  I  called  on  Dr.  Anderson,  "  the  good  old  Doctor  Anders 
son,**  as  the  "  Quarterly  Review"  calls  him,  and  as  everybody  must 
think  him  to  be  who  has  seen  him  even  once.  He  is  the  person,  per* 
haps,  of  all  now  alive,  who  best  knows  English  literary  history,  to  say 
nothing  of  Scotch,  which  was,  as  it  were,  bom  with  him.  He  received 
me  with  all  the  kindness  I  had  been  taught  to  expect  from  him,  and 
to-morrow  morning  I  am  to  breakfast  with  him  and  explain  to  him 
all  I  want  to  do  and  learn  here,  and  get  what  information  he  can  give 
me.  He  is  a  kind  of  literary  patriarch,  almost  seventy  years  old,  and 
I  certainly  could  not  have  put  myself  into  better  hands.  You  see, 
my  dear  father,  that  I  have  already  begun  to  do  what  you  desired, 
and  I  shall  go  on  until  it  is  finished.  In  five  weeks,  I  think  nothing 
will  remain  to  be  done  in  Edinburgh,  and  then  I  shall  go,  by  the  way 
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of  Oxford,  to  London,  finish  what  I  have  to  do  there,  and  embark  in. 
the  first  good  ship.  ....  FarewelL 

GSOBOX. 

The  following  passage  was  added  to  the  Journal  in  the  suc- 
ceeding September :  — 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  Febmary  I  reached  Edinburgh.  I 
entered  no  capital  of  Europe  with  a  lighter  heart  and  more  confident 
expectations  of  enjoyment  ....  And  jet  it  was  there  I  was  des- 
tined to  meet  the  severest  suffering  my  life  had  yet  known.  On  the 
nth  I  received  letters  announcing  the  death  of  my  mother  on 
the  31st  of  December.  ....  The  first  anguish  of  the  reflection  that 
I  was  not  with  her  was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  done  wrong  in  going  to  Europe  at  all ;  and  even 
now,  that  I  write  this,  many  months  after  the  bitterness  of  the  first 
suffering  has  gone  by,  it  is  a  thought  I  cannot  entirely  drive  from  my 
mind.  ....  But  all  is  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  has  thus  taken  what 
was  dearest  to  me  in  life,  and  who  seems  peculiarly  to  have  reserved 
to  Himself  the  consolation  of  sorrows  which  He  alone  can  inflict ; 
80  that  we  may  sometimes,  at  least,  feel  with  persuading  sensibili^ 
how  entirely  we  are  dependent  upon  Him* 

To  Ma.  Elisha  Tigknor. 

Edivbuboh,  March  1, 1819. 

Since  I  wrote  yon  last,  my  dear  father,  I  have  not  done  much.  I 
know  not  well  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  but  I  have  a  kind  of  tor- 
por and  inefficiency  in  my  faculties,  which  makes  me  pass  my  time 
here  to  very  little  purpose.  This  is  by  no  means  from  the  want  of 
effort,  for  I  do  not  think  I  ever  made  greater  exertions  in  my  life.  I 
have  been  to  see  nearly,  or  quite,  everybody  that  would  have  inter- 
ested me,  if  I  were  in  the  proper  state  of  mind  to  be  interested. 

In  the  main  point  I  am  likely  to  succeed  well  enough.  I  mean  the 
literature  peculiar  to  the  country.  I  have  received  all  the  kindness 
and  assistance  possible  in  this,  from  the  four  persons  in  Edinburgh 
best  qualified  to  give  them,  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Jamieson,  Dr.  An- 
derson, and  Mr.  Thomson.  Mr.  Jamieson  comes  to  me  every  morn- 
ing, and  we  have  read  Scotch  poetry  together,  from  the  earliest  times- 
down  to  our  own  day,  until  it  has  become  as  easy  to  me  as  EngUsh. 
Bat  I  wish  him  to  continue  a  week  longer,  for  in  every  literature  there 
axe  many  things  to  be  learnt  besides  the  words  and  the  language. 
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which  can  never  be  learnt  bat  on  the  spot,  becanse  thej  are  never 
preserved  but  as  a  kind  of  tradition,  especially  in  cases  like  this, 
where  the  literature  has  not  yet  been  fully  elaborated  and  criticised. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  society  of  men  of  letters 
in  Europe  :  it  saves  an  immense  amount  of  time ;  for  a  question,  ad- 
dressed to  one  who  has  thoroughly  studied  a  subject  you  are  just 
beginning  to  investigate,  often  produces  an  answer  that  is  better  than 
a  volume,  and  perhaps  serves  as  a  successful  explanation  to  half  a 
dozen.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  society  in  Edinburgh,  certainly, 
but  not  so  much  as  I  expected  to  find,  or  else  I  am  not  in  a  situation 
to  understand  or  enjoy  it  I  know,  however,  all  the  principal  per- 
sons who  compose  it,  and  meet  them  frequently,  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  great  difficulty  about  it,  or  rather  a  great  defect  in  it.  When  a 
number  of  persons  are  met  together,  as  at  a  dinner,  the  conversation 
k  rarely  general ;  one  person  makes  a  speech,  and  then  another,  and 
finally  it  stops,  nobody  knows  why,  but  certainly  there  is  a  kind  of 
vU  inertia  in  it,  which  makes  its  tendency  rather  to  stop  than  to  go  on. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  each  person  singly,  and  then,  if  yon 
insist  upon  talking  with  him,  it  is  most  probable  he  will  talk  veiy 
welL  I  know  of  but  two  exceptions  to  this  remark,  and  they  are 
Profl  Playfair  and  Walter  Scott,  who  under  all  circumstances  must 
be  delightful  men. 

To  ma  SiBTEB. 

....  1  build  a  great  many  castles  in  my  head,  and  have  many  a 
waking  and  sleeping  vision  about  a  home,  but  all  most  remain  uncer- 
tain and  unsettled  till  we  meet.  For  myself,  the  desire  that  prevails 
over  all  others  is,  that  of  returning  the  little  I  can,  of  the  great  debt 
my  infancy  and  childhood,  and  indeed  my  whole  life,  has  incurred  to 
you  and  to  our  dear  father.  How  this  may  best  be  done  must  be 
determined  by  yourselves,  and  my  life  will  easily  accommodate  itself 
to  it,  as  you  are  now  its  chief  objects  and  highest  duties. 

JOUKNAL. 

Marchy  1819.  —  Edinbuigh  is  certainly  one  of  the  beautiful  cities 
of  Europe.  It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  ending  with  the 
bold  rock  on  which  the  Castle  stands,  or,  rather,  is  there  broken  by 

a  bold  ravine  which  divides  the  old  town  from  the  new It  is 

hardly  necessary  to  be  nice  in  the  selection  of  particular  points  about 
Edinburgh.    It  is  all  beautiful,  and  it  is  enough  to  get  upon  a  height 
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or  a  steeple,  anywhere,  and  you  are  sure  to  be  rewarded  with  a  rich 
and  various  prospect.  .... 

The  society  here  is  certainly  excellent  ....  In  open-heartedness 
I  imagine  it  is  almost  unrivalled,  and  what  that  virtue  is,  how  com- 
pletely it  will  cover  a  multitude  of  deficiencies  and  defects,  one  who  has 
long  been  a  stranger  and  obliged  to  make  many  strangers  his  friends, 
can  alone  know.    It  is  a  great  thing,  too,  to  have  so  much  influence] 
granted  to  talent  as  there  ib  in  Edinburgh,  for  it  breaks  down  the  | 
artificial  distinctions  of  society,  and  makes  its  terms  easy  to  all  who| 
ought  to  enter  it,  and  have  any  right  to  be  there.    And  it  is  a  still* 
greater  thing  to  have  this  talent  come  familiarly  into  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  sustained  by  that  knowledge  which  must  give  it  a  preva^  ; 
lent  authority,  and  at  once  receive  and  impart  a  polish  and  a  tone 
which  give  a  charm  to  each  alike,  and  without  which  neither  can 
become  what  it  ought  to  be  to  itself  or  the  world.     This,  I  think,  is 
the  secret  of  the  fascination  of  society  at  Edinburgh.  ....  ^ 

I  did  not,  of  course,  seek  general  society  at  Edinburgh  ;  still,  I  knew 
a  good  many  persons,  most,  indeed,  whom  I  was  desirous  to  know 
before  I  went  there. ....  To  Count  Flahault's  I  went  often.  He  is  a 
Frenchman,  an  elegant  man,  bred  in  England  and  with  English  habits 
and  feelings ;  and  now  married  to  a  daughter  of  Lord  Keith,  a  woman 
of  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  talent,  and  culture,  who  was  the  most  intimate 
of  the  personal  friends  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  had  more  influ- 
ence over  her  than  almost  anybody  else.  Her  health  was  not  good, 
and  so  they  were  always  at  home,  and  had  more  or  less  informal  so- 
ciety eveiy  evening.  Among  the  persons  who  came  there,  besides 
Lord  Belhaven  and  Lord  Elcho,  —  two  of  the  most  respectable  young 
noblemen  in  Scotland,  —  were  Cranston,  the  first  lawyer  there ;  Clerk, 
Thomson,  and  Murray,  three  more  of  their  distinguished  advocates ; 
Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge,  the  same  good-natured,  gentlemanly  man  I 
had  known  at  Rome ;  and  Jeffrey,  who,  both  here  and  in  his  own 
house  and  in  all  society,  was  a  much  more  domestic,  quiet  sort  of  per- 
son than  we  found  him  in  America. 

There  was  a  young  lady  staying  there,  too,  who  drew  a  great  deal 
of  company  to  the  house.  Miss  McLane,  the  most  beautiful  lady  in 
Scotland,  and  one,  indeed,  whose  beauty  has  wrought  more  wonders 
than  almost  anybody's  since  the  time  of  Helen  ;  for  she  has  actually 
been  followed  by  the  mob  in  the  street,  until  she  was  obb'ged  to  take 
refuge  in  a  shop  from  their  mere  admiration,  and  gave  up  going  to 
the  theatre  because  the  pit  twice  rose  up,  and,  taking  off  their  hats 
to  show  it  was  done  in  respect,  called  upon  her  to  come  to  the  front 
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of  the  box  where  she  sat,  and  stand  up,  that  they  might  see  het. 
For  myself,  I  could  not  find  her  so  very  remarkable,  though  still  I 
would  not  appeal  from  a  decision  like  this,  which  is  like  the  dedsioa 
of  a  nation*  She  had  a  fine  face,  certainly,  an  open,  radiant  kind  of 
beauty,  an  exquisite  complexion,  brilliant  black  eyes  and  hair,  and  a 
Tery  graceful  figure  and  manner.  Her  conversation,  too,  was  li^t 
and  pleasant  and  unaffected,  and,  what  was  most  of  all  to  her  credit^ 
though  she  had  a  perfect  consciousness  of  her  own  beauty,  which  she 
took  no  pains  to  conceal,  it  was  mingled  with  no  conceit  It  was  like 
an  historical  fact  to  her. ....  She  had  half  the  titles  in  Scotland  at 
her  feet. .... 

I  went  quite  as  often  to  Mrs.  Grants,  where  an  American,  I  im- 
agine, finds  himself  at  home  more  easily  than  anywhere  else  in  Edin- 
burgh. She  is  an  old  lady  of  such  great  good-nature  and  such  strong 
good-sense,  mingled  with  a  natural  talent,  plain  knowledge,  and  good 
taste,  derived  from  English  reading  alone,  that  when  she  chooses  to 
be  pleasant  she  can  be  so  to  a  high  degree.  Age  and  sorrow  have 
fidlen  pretty  heavily  upon  her.  She  is  about  seventy,  and  has  lost 
several  of  her  children,  but  still  she  is  interested  in  what  is  going  for- 
ward in  the  world,  tells  a  great  number  of  amusing  stories  about  the 
past  generation,  and  gives  striking  sketches  of  Highland  manners  and 
feelings,  of  which  she  is  herself  an  interesting  representative.*. . . . 
Not  a  great  deal  of  society  came  to  her  house,  and  what  there  was  did 
not  much  interest  me.  I  met  there  Owen  of  Lanark,  who  talked  me 
out  of  all  patience  with  his  localities  and  universalities  ;  Wilson,  of 
"  The  Isle  of  Palms,"  a  pretending  young  man,  but  with  a  great  deal 
of  talent  t ;  Hogg,  the  poet,  vulgar  as  his  name,  and  a  perpetual  con- 
tradiction, in  his  conversation,  to  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  his  Kil- 
meny 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Grant  to  a  friend  in  America,  dated  June  24, 
1819:  ''  The  American  character  has  been  much  raised  among  our  literary  peo- 
ple here,  by  a  constellation  of  persons  of  brilliant  talents  and  polished  mannen, 
by  whom  we  were  dazzled  and  delighted  last  winter.  A  Mr.  Preston  of  Virginia 
[South  Carolina]  and  his  friend  from  Carolina,  whose  name  I  cannot  spell,  for  it 
is  French  [Hugh  S.  Legar^],  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  Mr.  Cogswell  were  the  most  dit- 
tinguahed  representatives  of  your  new  world.  A  handsome  and  high-bred  Mr. 
Ralston,  from  Philadelphia,  whose  mind  seemed  equal  to  his  other  attractions^ 
left  also  a  very  favorable  impression  of  transatlantic  accomplishments.  These 
were  all  very  agreeable  persons,  Mr.  Ticknor  pre-eminently  so,  and  I  can  assnre 
you  ample  justice  was  done  to  their  merits  here.**  —  Memoirs  of  Mn,  Atm$ 
OratUy  o/Laggan, 

t  John  Wilson,  *'  Christopher  North,"  whose  chief  acknowledged  prodnctioo 
at  this  time  was  the  "  Isle  of  Palms,"  a  poem. 
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Mrs.  Fletcher  is  the  most  powerful  lady  in  conyersation  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  has  a  Whig  coterie  of  her  own,  as  Mis.  Qrant  has  a  T017 
one.  She  is  the  lady  in  Edinburgh  by  way  of  eminence,  and  her  con- 
versation is  more  sought  than  that  of  anybody  there.*  I  have  heard 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Brougham  speak  of  it  with  enthusiasm, 
and  regret  that  she  does  not  live  in  London,  where  they  might  hear 
her  every  day.  She  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  person.  She  con- 
verses with  fluency,  and  with  an  energy  and  confidence  that  would 
seem  masculine,  if  she  did  not  yield  so  gently  and  gracefully,  and  did 
not  seem  to  seek  always  to  become  a  listener ;  and  she  has  an  ele- 
gance and  finish  in  the  construction  of  her  sentences  which  is  uncom- 
mon even  in  practised  speakers,  and  which  I  have  hardly  found  in  a 

lady  before  ;  and  yet  it  is  apparent  it  is  done  without  effort One 

of  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Taylor,  is  one  of  the  sweetest,  most  beautiful, 
and  most  interesting  creatures  I  ever  beheld.  Another,  Miss  Fletcher, 
will,  I  think,  be  as  remarkable  as  her  mother.  This  was,  therefore,  a 
delightful  house  to  visit,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  I  was 
in  Edinburgh  I  went  there  often. 

Playfair  is  a  most  interesting  man  of  seventy.  I  would  rather  be 
like  him,  in  general  temper,  manners,  and  disposition,  than  like  any- 
body of  that  age  I  know.  To  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of  his  cul- 
ture and  the  elegance  of  his  mind,  which  does  not  seem  to  grow  dim 
with  age,  ....  he  has  a  childlike  simplicity  of  manner,  a  modesty 
which  will  bring  a  blush  on  his  cheek  like  that  of  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
and  an  open  enthusiasm  for  all  good  knowledge,  as  great  as  if  he  were 
beginning  life  instead  of  closing  it  ....  I  passed  two  or  three  after- 
noons with  him.  His  conversation  was  always  without  effort  or  pre- 
tension, and  yet  full  of  knowledge,  elegant,  and  producing  a  charming 
effect  I  think  he  came  nearer  to  my  notion  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
H.,  as  Mackenzie  has  drawn  the  better  parts  of  it,  than  anybody  I 
ever  met 

I  breakfasted  with  Mackenzie  one  morning  at  Lady  Cumming's. 
He  is  now  old,  but  a  thin,  active,  lively  little  gentleman,  talking  fast 
and  well  upon  all  common  subjects,  and  without  the  smallest  indica- 
tion of  the  "  Man  of  Feeling"  about  him.  ....  While  we  were  at 
breakfast  Lord  Elgin  caine  in,  a  man  about  fifty,  and  as  fat,  round, 
stupid-looking  a  man  as  can  well  be  found.  The  little  he  said  justi- 
fied what  his  appearance  promised There  were  other  persons 

whom  I  knew  and  to  whose  houses  I  went,  —  Colonel  Ellice  and 

*  An  hiterasthig  autobiography  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  with  selections  from  bar 
Istttrs,  etc,  has  been  published  by  her  family. 
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the  Earl  of  Wemyas  among  the  faahionable  people,  and  among  the 
men  of  letten,  Pillana,  the  schoolmaster,  —  ^  the  good  old  Dr.  Ander- 
son," as  Southey  calls  him  in  the  '*  Quarterly  ** ;  Je&ey,  who  was 
everywhere,  in  all  parties,  dances,  and  routs,  and  yet  found  time  for 
his  great  business,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  pleasant  in  his  own 
house  ;  Dr.  Brown,  Stewart's  successor,  an  acute  man,  but  foolishly 
affecting  a  dapper  sort  of  el^ance,  and  writing  poetry  just  above 
thread-paper  verses ;  *  Thomson,  an  elegant  gentleman  and  scholar ; 
and  Mor^ead,  at  whose  house  I  twice  saw  Dr.  Alison,  a  dignified, 
mild,  and  gentlemanly  man.  Dugald  Stewart  was  in  Devonshire  for 
his  health,  both  mental  and  bodily  ;  and,  after  him,  I  have  but  one 
peraon  to  mention,  and  him  I  must  mention  separately.  I  mean 
Walter  Scott 

He  is,  indeed,  the  lord  of  the  ascendant  now  in  Edinburgh,  and 
¥rell  deserves  to  be,  for  I  look  upon  him  to  be  quite  as  remarkable  in 
intercourse  and  conversation,  as  he  is  in  any  of  his  writings,  even  in  his 
novels.  He  is  now  about  forty-eight,  fully  six  feet  high,  stout  and 
well  made,  except  in  his  feet,  stoops  a  little,  and  besides  that  his  hairs 
are  pretty  gray,  he  carries  in  his  countenance  the  marks  of  coming 
age  and  infirmity,  which,  I  am  told,  have  increased  rapidly  in  the  last 
two  years.  His  countenance,  when  at  rest,  is  dull  and  almost  heavy, 
and  even  when  in  common  conversation  expresses  only  a  high  degree 
of  good-nature ;  but  when  he  is  excited,  and  especially  when  he  is 
repeating  poetry  that  he  likes,  his  whole  expression  is  changed,  and 
his  features  kindle  into  a  brightness  of  which  there  were  no  traces 
before.  His  talent  was  developed  late.  Clerk,  the  advocate,  told  me 
that  Scott  hardly  wrote  poetry  in  his  youth,  and,  in  fact,  could  not 
easily  do  it,  for,  as  they  had  early  been  schoolfellowB,  he  knew  this 
circumstance  well ;  and  even  when  he  was  past  two-and-twenty, 
and  they  were  going  over  to  Fife  one  day  in  a  boat  together,  and 
tried  a  long  time  to  make  some  verses,  Scott  finally  gave  up  in 
despair,  saying,  "  Well,  it  is  clear  you  and  I  were  never  made  for 
poets." 

*  Dr.  Brown  sometimes  in  his  lectures  introduced  passages  of  poetry,  which 
he  recited  so  beantifnlly  that  the  students  applauded,  and  this  vexed  him,  becaitie 
they  did  not  equally  applaud  the  lecture.  In  telling  this,  Mr.  Ticknor  would 
add,  as  another  instance  of  students*  whims,  that,  when  Germany  was  impov- 
erished by  the  wars  with  Napoleon,  if  a  professor  at  Jena  appeared  in  hit 
lecture-room  with  a  new  waistcoat,  the  students  applauded  him  ;  and  the  old 
professor  at  Grottingen,  who  spoke  of  this,  on  being  asked  by  Mr.  Ticknor  what 
occurred  if  a  new  coat  made  its  appearance,  exclaimed,  "  Gott  bewahre!  such  a 
thing  never  happened !  ** 
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He  lives  in  a  style  of  considerable  elegance  in  the  city.*. . . .  Sophia 
Scott  is  a  remarkable  girl,  abont  eighteen  or  nineteen,  with  great  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness  of  manners,  not  a  remarkable  degree  of  talent, 
and  yet  full  of  enthusiasm ;  with  tact  in  everything,  a  lover  of  old 
ballads,  a  Jacobite  ;  and,  in  short,  in  all  respects,  such  a  daughter  as 
Scott  ought  to  have  and  ought  to  be  proud  of,  And  he  is  proud  of 
her,  as  I  saw  again  and  again  when  he  could  not  conceal  it 

One  evening,  after  dinner,  he  told  her  to  take  her  harp  and  play 
five  or  six  ballads  he  mentioned  to  her,  as  a  specimen  of  the  different 
ages  of  Scottish  music.  I  hardly  ever  heard  anything  of  the  kind  that 
moved  me  so  much.  And  yet,  I  imagine,  many  sing  better ;  but  I 
never  saw  such  an  air  and  manner,  such  spirit  and  feeling,  such  decis- 
ion and  power I  was  so  much  excited,  that  I  turned  round  to 

Mr.  Scott  and  said  to  him,  probably  with  great  emphasis,  "  I  never 
heard  anything  so  fine  "  ;  and  he,  seeing  how  involuntarily  I  had  said 
it,  caught  me  by  the  hand,  and  replied,  very  earnestly,  "  Everybody 
says  so,  sir,"  but  added  in  an  instant,  blushing  a  little, "  but  I  must 
not  be  too  vain  of  her." 

I  was  struck,  too,  with  another  little  trait  in  her  character  and  his, 
that  exhibited  itself  the  same  evening.  Lady  Hume  asked  her  to  play 
Rob  Roy,  an  old  ballad.  A  good  many  persons  were  present,  and  she 
felt  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  recollection  of  how  much  her  father's 
name  had  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  strange  Highland- 
er's ;  but,  as  upon  all  occasions,  she  took  the  most  direct  means  to 
settle  her  difficulties  ; .  . .  .  she  ran  across  the  room  to  her  father,  and, 
blushing  pretty  deeply,  whispered  to  him.  "  Yes,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard,  "  play  it,  to  be  sure,  if  you  are  asked,  and 
Waverley  and  the  Antiquary,  too,  if  there  be  any  such  ballads."  t 

One  afternoon,  after  I  had  become  more  acquainted  with  them,  he 
asked  me  to  come  and  dine,  and  afterwards  go  to  the  theatre  and 
hear  Rob  Roy,  —  a  very  good  piece  made  out  of  his  novel,  and  then 
playiug  in  Edinburgh  with  remarkable  success.  It  was  a  great  treat, 
for  he  took  his  whole  family,  and  now  saw  it  himself  for  the  first 
time.  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  delight  during  the  whole 
performance,  and  when  it  was  over,  said  to  me, ''  That 's  fine,  sir ;  I 
think  that  is  very  fine  "  ;  and  then  looked  up  at  me  with  one  of  his 

*  Whateyer  passages,  in  the  account  of  his  intercourse  with  Scott,  hare  been 
omitted,  contain  facts  made  familiar  by  Lockhart's  *'  Life  of  Scott,"  or  state- 
ments afterwards  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Ticknor  in  a  note. 

t  The  authorship  of  the  novels  was  not  yet  acknowledged,  of  course,  though 
generally  belieyed. 
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most  comical  Scotch  ezpiessions  of  face,  half-way  between  rmnniT^g 
and  humor,  and  added,  *' All  I  wish  ia,  that  Jedediah  Cleishbotham 
could  be  here  to  enjoy  it !  ** 

I  met  him  in  court  one  morning,  when  he  was  not  occupied,  and  he 
proposed  to  take  a  walk  with  me.  He  carried  me  roxmd  and  showed 
me  the  houses  of  Fei^guson,  Blair,  Hume,  Smith,  Robertson,  Black, 
and  several  others,  telling,  at  the  same  time,  amnsing  anecdotes  of 
these  men,  and  bringing  out  a  story  for  almost  every  lane  and  doee 
we  passed  ;  explained  and  defended  more  at  large  the  opinion  he  has 
advanced  in  "  Quy  Mannedng,''  that  the  days  of  these  men  were  the 
golden  days  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  we  live  in  the  decline  of  society 
there.  I  am  not  certain  we  do  not ;  but  I  was  never  less  disposed  to 
acknowledge  it  than  at  that  moment. 


Among  other  anecdotes,  Mr.  Scott  told  me  *  that  he  once  travelled 
with  Tom  Campbell  in  a  stage-coach  alone,  and  that,  to  beguile  the 
time,  they  talked  of  poetry  and  began  to  repeat  some.  At  last  Scott 
asked  Campbell  for  something  of  his  own,  and  he  said  there  was  one 
thing  he  had  written  but  never  printed,  that  was  full  of  '^  drums  and 
trumpets  and  blunderbusses  and  thunder,"  and  he  did  n't  know  if 
there  was  anything  good  in  it  And  then  he  repeated  '^  Hohenlin- 
den."  Scott  listened  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, broke  out,  '*  But,  do  you  know,  that's  devilish  fine  ;  why,  it's 
the  finest  thing  you  ever  wrote,  and  it  must  be  printed ! " 


On  Monday,  March  15,  early  in  the  morning,  I  left  Edinburgh.  I 
was  not  alone,  for  Cogswell  came  with  me,  and  we  had  a  pleasant 
drive  of  six  or  seven  hours  down  into  the  Border  country,  and  finally 
stopped  at  Kelso,  a  pleasant  town  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the 
Tweed.  We  went  immediately  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  old  abbey 

March  16.  —  Two  miles  farther  on  [beyond  Melrose]  is  the  magi- 
cian's own  house,  —  Scott's,  I  mean,  or  the  "  sherrie's,'  as  the  postilion 
called  him,  because  he  is  sheriff  of  the  county,  —  as  odd-looking  a 
thing  as  can  well  be  seen,  neither  house  nor  castle,  ancient  nor  mod- 
em, nor  an  imitation  of  either,  but  a  complete  nondescriptt  The 
situation  is  not  very  good,  though  on  the  bank  of  the  Tweed  and 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Qala,  for  it  is  under  a  hill  and  has  little 

«  This  anecdote  was  dictated  by  Mr.  Ticknor  in  later  yean. 

t  It  was  still  a  cottage  in  dimensions,  very  different  from  the  later  erectioiL 
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prospect ;  but  there  Ib  a  kindnesB  and  hospitality  there  which  are 
better  than  anjrthing  else,  and  make  eTerjthing  else  foigotten.  We 
had  come  down  on  an  invitation  to  pass  as  much  time  with  him  as 
we  could,  and  were  received  with  the  simple  good-nature  and  good 
spirits  which  I  have  constantly  found  in  his  house.  Mrs.  Scott  was 
not  there,  nor  either  of  the  sons.  ....  The  establishment,  there- 
fore, consisted  of  Mr.  Scott,  his  two  girls,  Sophia  and  Anne,  and  Mr. 
Skeene,  to  whom  he  has  dedicated  one  of  the  cantos  of  *^  Marmion.'' 

Mr.  Scott  himself  was  more  amusing  here  than  I  had  found  him 
even  in  town.  He  seemed,  like  Antssus,  to  feel  that  he  touched  a 
kindred  earth,  and  to  quicken  into  new  life  by  its  influences.  The 
Border  country  is  indeed  the  natural  home  of  his  talent,  and  it  is 
when  walking  with  him  over  his  own  hills  and  through  his  own 
valleys,  ....  and  in  the  bosom  and  affections  of  his  own  family, 
that  he  is  all  you  can  imagine  or  desire  him  to  be.  His  house  itself 
is  a  kind  of  collection  of  fragments  of  history ;  architectural  orna- 
ments, —  copies  from  Melrose  in  one  part,  the  old  identical  gate  of 
the  Tolbooth,  or  rather  the  stone  part  of  it,  through  which  the 
Porteous  mob  forced  its  way,  in  another,  — an  old  fountain  before  the 
house,  and  odd  inscriptions  and  statues  everywhere,  make  such  a 
kind  of  irregular,  poetical  habitation  as  ought  to  belong  to  him. 
Then  for  every  big  stone  on  his  estate,  as  well  as  for  all  the  great 
points  of  the  country  about,  he  has  a  tradition  or  a  ballad,  which  he 
repeats  with  an  enthusiasm  that  kindles  his  face  to  an  animation  that 
forms  a  singular  contrast  to  the  quiet  in  which  it  usually  rests. 

Sophia  shares  and  enjoys  these  local  feelings  and  attachments,  and 
can  tell  as  many  Border  stories  as  her  father,  and  repeat  perhaps  as 
many  ballads,  and  certainly  more  Jacobite  songs.  She  is,  indeed,  in 
some  respects,  an  extraordinary  person.  There  is  nothing  romantic 
about  her,  for  she  is  as  perfectly  right-minded  as  I  ever  saw  one  so 
young  ;  and,  indeed,  perhaps  right-mindedness  is  the  prevailing  fea- 
ture in  her  character.  She  has  no  uncommon  talent,  and  yet  I  am 
sore  he  must  have  little  taste  or  feeling  who  could  find  her  conversa- 
tion dull ;  she  is  not  beautiful,  though  after  seeing  her  several  times 
in  company  with  those  handsomer  than  herself,  I  found  my  eye  at 
last  rested  with  most  pleasure  on  the  playful  simplicity  and  natural 
openness  of  her  countenance Anne  is  yoimger,  no  less  natu- 
ral, and  perhaps  has  more  talent,  and  is  generally  thought  prettier ; 
but  nobody,  I  think,  places  her  in  competition  with  her  sister 

Nobody  came  to  Abbotsford  while  we  stayed  there,  and  of  course 
we  had  a  happy  time.    The  breakfast-hour  was  nine,  and  after  that 
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we  all  walked  out  together  and  heard  any  number  of  amusing  stories, 
for  Mr.  Scott  has  a  story  for  eTer3rthing ;  and  so  we  continued  walk- 
ing about  and  visiting  till  nearly  dinner-time,  at  half  past  four.  As 
soon  as  we  were  seated  the  piper  struck  up  a  pibroch  before  the  win- 
dows, dressed  in  his  full  Highland  costume,  and  one  of  the  best- 
looking  and  most  vain,  self-sufficient  dogs  I  ever  saw  ;  and  he  con- 
tinued walking  about,  and  playing  on  his  bagpipes  until  the  dessert 
arrived,  when  he  was  called  in,  received  his  dram,  and  was  dis- 
missed. Mr.  Scott  likes  to  sit  at  table  and  talk,  and  therefore  dinner, 
or  rather  the  latter  part  of  it,  was  long.  Coffee  followed,  and  then 
in  a  neighboring  large  room  the  piper  was  heard  again,  and  we  all 
went  in  and  danced  Scotch  reels  till  we  were  tired.  An  honr^s  con- 
versation afterwards  brought  us  to  ten  o'clock  and  supper ;  and  two 
very  short  and  gay  hours  at  the  supper-table,  or  by  the  fire,  brought 
us  to  bedtime. 

I  delighted  to  talk  with  these  original  creatures  about  themselves 
and  one  another,  for  they  do  it  with  simplicity,  and  often  make 
curious  remarks.  Mr.  Scott  gave  me  an  odd  account  of  the  educa- 
tion of  his  whole  fEmdly.  His  great  object  has  always  been,  not  to 
over-educate,  and  to  follow  the  natural  indications  of  character,  rather 
than  to  form  other  traits.  The  strongest  instance  is  his  son  Walter,  a 
young  man  with  little  talent ;  ''  and  so,**  said  Mr.  Scott,  ^  I  gave  him 
as  much  schooling  as  I  thought  would  do  him  good,  and  tao^t  him 
to  ride  well,  and  shoot  well,  and  tell  the  truth  ;  and  I  think  now  that 
he  will  make  a  good  soldier,  and  serve  his  country  well,  instead  of  a 
poor  scholar  or  advocate,  doing  no  good  to  himself  or  anybody  elae.** 
Sophia,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  well  satisfied  with  her 
father's  system  of  education  in  some  respects.  "  He 's  always  just 
telling  us  our  faults,"  said  she,  with  her  little  Scotch  accent  and 
idiom,  ''but  never  takes  such  very  serious  pains  to  have  us  mend. 
I  think  sometimes  he  would  like  to  have  us  different  from,  other  girls 
and  boys,  even  though  it  should  be  by  having  us  worse."  .... 

But  the  visit  that  began  so  happily,  and  continued  for  two  days  so 
brightly,  bad  a  sad  close.  During  the  second  night  Mr.  Scott  was 
seized  with  violent  spasms  in  his  stomach,  which  could  be  controlled 
neither  by  laudanum  nor  bleeding.  A  sui^eon  was  sent  for,  who 
continued  with  him  all  night,  ....  and  the  next  morning  the 
family  was  filled  with  the  most  cruel  apprehensions,  for  though  he 
has  been  subject  to  such  attacks,  none  had  come  on  with  such 
violence.  We  therefore  abruptly  ended  our  visit  a  day  sooner  than 
we  intended,  and  crossed  to  the  main  road  at  Selkirk,  where  I  had  a 
very  sad  parting  from  Cogswell 
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March  1&  .  .  .  .  Early  the  next  morning  I  set  off  for  Keswick, 
and  in  about  twelve  miles  found  myself  already  in  the  broken  moun- 
tainous country  that  prepares  an  approach  to  the  lakes My 

drive,  though  through  a  coxmtry  so  interesting,  had  been  sad,  for  I 
have  now  little  that  will  cheer  me  when  I  am  left  in  solitude,  and  I 
know  not  when  I  have  been  more  deserted  by  all  decent  courage,  thii 
I  was  at  the  moment  I  entered  Mr.  Southey's  door.  The  IHTiiin^mi 
of  his  reception  gave  me  the  first  glad  feeling  I  had  had,  from  the 
time  I  left  Cogswell  at  Selkirk. 

Mr.  Southey  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Coleridge,  a  good  respectable- 
looking  lady  of  five-and-forty,  her  daughter,*  a  sweet  creature  of 
uncommon  beauty  and  gentleness,  not  quite  sixteen,  and  his  own 
fiEunily  of  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Edith,  has  some  of  bis 
own  peculiar  rapidity  of  mind,  and  Isabella,  the  fourth,  only  six 
years  old,  who  has  a  bewitching  mischievous  beauty,  which  came 
from  I  know  not  where.  After  dinner  he  carried  me  into  his  study, 
and  spread  out  a  quantity  of  his  literary  projects  before  me,  —  his 
**  life  of  Wesley,''  which  is  in  the  press,  his  "  Brazil,"  to  be  finished 
in  a  month,  his  *'  Spanish  War,"  to  which  he  has  prefixed  an  inter- 
esting preface  on  the  moral  state  of  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
between  1789  and  1808  ;  and,  finally,  a  poem  on  the  War  of  Philip,  — 
not  him  of  Macedon,  but  our  own  particular  Philip,  recorded  by 
Hubbard  and  Church,  — and  as  this  is  more  interesting  to  an  Ameri- 
can than  any  other  of  the  works,  it  is  the  one  I  most  carefully  fol- 
lowed, as  he  read  me  all  he  has  written  of  itt  He  has,  however, 
finished  only  six  hundred  of  the  six  thousand  lines  that  are  to  compose 
it,  rh3rmed,  and  in  various  measure,  but  not  so  elaborately  irregular  as 
the  versification  of  "  Eehama,"  though  the  same  principle  is  adopted 
of  addressing  the  metre  to  the  ear  rather  than  to  the  eye.  .... 
We  sat  up  very  late,  and  talked  a  great  deal  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
especially  America,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  for  these,  and  particularly 
the  last,  are  his  favorite  topics  and  studies. 

The  next  morning  he  carried  me  to  see  the  principal  beauties  of  the 
neighborhood,  and,  among  other  things,  the  point  where  Qray  stood 
when  he  enjoyed  the  prospect  described  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  the 

*  Afterwards  Mrs.  Henry  NeUon  Coleridge. 

t  "  Oliver  Newman  '*  was  left  unfinished.  Mr.  Southey  promiaed  Mr.  Tick- 
nor  the  autograph  manuscript  of  this  poem  when  it  should  have  been  published, 
and  this  promise  was  remembered  and  redeemed,  after  the  poet's  death,  by  his 
children.  Mr.  Ticknor  had  a  pleasant  correspondence  with  him  for  some  yeaiS| 
and  some  of  the  letters  ftom  Southey  appear  in  his  Memoirs. 
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ialand  in  the  lake,  from  which  our  Fnnkliii,  who  was  then  Btajing  at 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  here,  made  his  fint  experiment  of  pouring 
dl  on  troubled  waters.  ....  Sonthey  was  pleasant  during  the  walk 
and  still  more  so  at  dinner  and  in  the  evening,  talking  with  great 
rapidity ;  for  the  qnickness  of  his  mind  expresses  itself  in  the  flneni^ 
of  his  utterance,  and  yet  he  is  ready  upon  almost  any  sobject  thi^ 
can  be  proposed  to  him,  from  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  In  the 
eyening  he  opened  to  me  more  great  bundles  of  manuscript  mate- 
rials, his  "  History  of  Portugal,"  the  woric  on  which  he  thinka  he 
can  most  safely  rest  his  claims  with  posterity,  his  **  History  of  the 
Portuguese  East  Indies,*  a  necessary  appendix  and  consequence  of  it^ 
etc,  etc. ;  in  short,  as  he  himself  said,  more  than  the  whole  amoont 
of  all  he  has  published.  He  is  certainly  an  extraordinaiy  man,  ome 
of  those  whose  character  I  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend,  becanaa 
I  hardly  know  how  such  elements  can  be  brought  together,  sndi 
rapidity  of  mind  with  such  patient  labor  and  wearisome  exactoeB^ 
so  mild  a  disposition  with  so  much  nervous  excitability,  and  a  poeU 
ical  talent  so  elevated  with  such  an  immense  mass  of  minute,  dull 
learning.  He  considers  himself  completely  an  author  by  profesBion, 
and  therefore,  as  he  told  me,  never  writes  anything  which  will  not 
sell,  in  the  hours  he  r^ularly  devotes  to  labor.  For  this  reason,  his 
poetry  has  been  strictly  his  amusement,  and  therefore,  as  he  is  for- 
bidden early  rising  by  his  physician,  he  has  taken  the  time  beforB 
breakfast  for  his  Muse,  — which  cannot  be  above  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour,  —  and  has  not  allowed  himself  any  other.  When  I  add  that 
his  light  reading  after  supper  is  now  in  the  fifty-three  folios  of  the 
**  Acta  Sanctorum,"  I  have  given  to  myself  an  idea  of  industry  such 
as  I  never  saw  but  in  Oermany  before. 

After  all,  however,  my  recollections  of  Southey  rest  rather  on  his 
domestic  life  and  his  character  as  a  man,  for  here  he  seems  to  me  to 
be  truly  excellent  ....  His  feunily  now  consists  of  Mrs.  Lovell ;  Mrs. 
Coleridge  and  her  beautiful  daughter,  who  is  full  of  genius,  and  to 
whom  he  has  given  an  education  that  enables  her,  in  defiance  of  an 
alarming  degree  of  modesty,  to  speak  of  Virgil,  Cervantes,  and  Dante 
as  familiar  acquaintance  ;  and  his  own  excellent  wife,*  with  six  fine 
children,  who  are  half  his  occupation  and  more  than  half  his  pride 
and  delight,  all  living  in  afiection  and  harmony  together,  and  all  sup- 
ported by  the  exerdse  of  his  talents,  in  a  gentlemanlike  establishment, 
where,  besides  an  ample  library,  he  has  the  comforts  and  a  great  many 

*  Mr.  Ticknor  did  not  see  Mrs.  Southey,  her  infant  son,  whose  cradle  was  in 
his  father's  library  at  this  time,  being  only  three  weeks  old. 
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of  the  Inzuriee  of  life.  I  have  seen  few  men  who  I  thought  better 
fulfilled  the  character  Heaven  destined  to  them  than  Soathej. .... 

March  21. — An  extremely  pleasant  drive  of  sixteen  miles  .... 
brooght  me  to  Wordsworth's  door,  on  a  little  elevation,  commanding 
a  view  of  Rydal  water. ....  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  beaatifiil 
spot  and  the  finest  prospect  in  the  lake  coontry,  and,  even  if  there  be 
finer,  it  wonld  be  an  ungratefiil  thing  to  remember  them  here,  where, 
if  anywhere,  the  eye  and  the  heart  ought  to  be  satisfied.  Wordsworth 
knew  from  Southey  that  I  was  coming,  and  therefore  met  me  at  the 
door  and  received  me  heartily.  He  is  about  fifty  three  or  four,  with 
a  tall,  ample,  well-proportioned  frame,  a  grave  and  tranquil  manner, 
a  Boman  cast  of  appearance,  and  Roman  dignity  and  simplicity.  He 
presented  me  to  his  wife,  a  good,  very  plain  woman,  who  seems  to 
regard  him  with  reverence  and  affection,  and  to  his  sister,  not  much 
younger  than  himself,  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and,  I  should  think, 
more  than  common  talent  and  knowledge.  I  was  at  home  with  them 
at  once,  and  we  went  out  like  friends  together  to  scramble  up  the 

mountains,  and  enjoy  the  prospects  and  scenery We  returned  to 

dinner,  which  was  very  simple,  for,  though  he  has  an  office  under 
the  government  and  a  patrimony  besides,  yet  each  is  inconsiderable. .... 

His  conversation  surprised  me  by  being  so  different  from  all  I  had 
antieipated.  It  was  exceedingly  simple,  strictly  confined  to  subjeeta 
he  understood  familiarly,  and  more  marked  by  plain  good-sense  than 
by  anything  else.  When,  however,  he  came  upon  poetry  and  reviews^ 
he  was  the  Khan  of  Tartary  again,  and  talked  as  metaphysically 
and  extravagantly  as  ever  Coleridge  wrote ;  but,  excepting  this,  it  was 
really  a  consolation  to  hear  him.    It  was  best  of  all,  though,  to  see 

how  he  is  loved  and  respected  in  his  feunily  and  neighborhood 

The  peasantry  treated  him  with  marked  respect,  the  children  took 
off  their  hats  to  him,  and  a  poor  widow  in  the  neighborhood  sent  to 
him  to  come  and  talk  to  her  son,  who  had  been  behaviug  ilL  . . . . 

In  the  evening  he  showed  me  his  manuscripts,  the  longest  a  kind  of 
poetical  history  of  his  life,  which,  in  the  course  of  about  two  octavo 
volumes  of  manuscript,  he  has  brought  to  his  twenty-eighth  year, 
and  of  which  the  ''  Excursion''  is  a  fragment  It  is  in  blank-verse, 
and,  as  fiur  as  I  read,  what  has  been  published  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  remains  in  manuscript  He  read  me  ^*  Peter  Bell,  the  Potter," 
a  long  tale,  with  many  beauties  but  much  greater  defects ;  and  another 
similar  story,  '*  The  Waggoner."  ....  The  whole  amused  me  a  good 
deal ;  it  was  a  specimen  of  the  lake  life,  doctrines,  and  manners,  more 
perfiMt  than  I  had  found  at  Southey's,  and,  as  such,  was  very  curious. 
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We  sat  up,  therefore^  late,  and  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  liTing 
poets.  Of  Scott  he  spoke  with  much  respect  as  a  man,  and  of  his 
works  with  judicious  and  sufficient  pndse.  For  Campbell  he  did  not 
seem  to  have  so  much  regard  ;  and  for  Lord  Byron  none  at  all,  since, 
though  he  admired  his  talent,  he  seemed  to  have  a  deep-rooted  abhor- 
lence  of  his  character,  and  besides,  I  thought,  felt  a  little  bittemeas 
against  him  for  having  taken  something  of  his  own  lakuh  manner 
lately,  and,  what  is  worse,  bonowed  some  of  his  thoughts.  On  the 
whole,  however,  he  seemed  fiEdrly  disposed  to  do  justice  to  his  contem- 
poraries and  rivals. ....  In  the  morning  early  I  reconmienced  my 
journey. .... 

March  23. — At  Birmingham  I  took  a  post-chaise  and  went  on^  and 
slept  at  Hatton, — old  Dr.  Pan's.  This  was  another  pleasant  literaxy 
visit  The  old  gentleman  received  me  with  kindness,  and  recognised 
me  at  once.  I  had  a  letter  to  him,  but  it  was  not  necessary,  as  he 
remembered  me.  Since  I  saw  him,  age  has  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon 
him,  and  he  has  bent  under  it  ...  .  His  mind,  however,  seems  to 
have  remained  untouched.  He  is  still  as  zealous  as  ever  ;  dogmatizes 
in  politics  with  all  his  former  passion,  and  gives  himself  up,  peihiqps^ 
rather  more  to  his  prejudices,  which  cling  closer  to  his  character,  as 
the  moss  clings  closer  to  the  rock,  until  at  last  it  seems  to  idenkiiy 
itself  with  it  He  talked  a  great  deal  of  the  literary  establishmentB 
in  Qreat  Britain ;  seemed  to  despise  Edinburgh,  where,  he  said,  yon 
would  not  get  so  much  knowledge  at  a  lecture  as  you  would  in  the 
same  time  at  an  English  gentleman's  dinner-table ;  preferred  Ox- 
ford to  Cambridge,  though  he  is  a  Cantabrigian  ;  spoke  with  galling 
contempt  of  Monk  ;  and,  in  short,  seemed  diBposed  to  spare  very  little 
that  come  in  his  way. 

His  politics  were  even  more  outrageous.  He  still  praised  Bona- 
parte, and  entered  into  a  defence  of  General  Jackson  and  his  Indian 
warfare  in  Florida,  and  seemed  equally  discontented  with  the  Minis- 
try and  the  Opposition,  at  home.  Yet  there  is  evidently  not  a  real 
bitterness  in  his  feelings.  He  differs  from  most  persons,  even  among 
his  friends,  but  the  reason  is  chiefly  that  he  has  lived  so  little  in  the 
world  as  hardly  to  be  a  part  of  it,  and  if  he  has  any  relationships, 
they  are  to  an  age  that  for  us  has  gone  by,  of  which  he  seems  a  rude 

but  an  imposing  relic Setting  his  learning  aside,  —  where  he 

still  stands  alone  among  English  scholars,  —  there  are  two  traits  in 
his  character  which  would  redeem  greater  faults  ;  I  mean  his  kindness, 
and  the  prevalent  sense  of  religion,  which  seems  always  to  be  upon 
him,  even  when  he  is  talking  in  his  angriest  moods.  I  felt  both  when 
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I  left  him,  and  he  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  stay  some  days  with  me. 
We  should  have  a  great  deal  of  good  talk  together  ;  but  if  you  ever 
come  into  this  country  again,  I  claim  a  week  from  you.  But  I  am 
old,  very  old  ;  I  shall  probably  be  gathered  to  the  great  company  of 
the  dead,  and,  I  trust,  to  a  better  company  in  heaven  ;  so  that  all  I 
may  give  you  now  is  the  blessing  of  an  old  man,  who  wishes  you  well 
wiUi  all  his  heart" 


To  Mb.  Elibha  Tigknob. 

LONDOV,  April  8, 1819. 

It  is  about  a  week,  I  think,  since  I  wrote  to  you,  my  dear  father, 
from  Oxford.    I  passed  only  two  days  at  the  great  imiversity,  for  it 
is  now  important  to  me,  above  everything  else,  to  be  in  London  ivrv 
make  my  purchases  of  English  books,  and  finish  all  I  have  to  do  J 
in  Europe  ;  and  if  I  have  any  time  left,  I  can  stop  at  Oxford  again 
on  my  way  to  LiverpooL  .... 

I  am  very  busy,  not  with  study,  —  for  I  have  not  pretended  to  study 
a  word  regularly  since  I  left  Scotland, — but  in  making  all  my  last 
preparations  for  quitting  Europe.  Nobody  can  know  how  many  last 
things  are  to  be  done  at  the  finishing  a  great  work  that  has  continued 
four  years,  except  one  who  has  passed  through  it  I  have  two  book- 
sellers employed,  and  am  all  the  time  running  about  myself,  and  I 
think  in  a  fortnight  I  shall  have  everything  of  this  sort  done  ;  and, 
though  it  is  a  pretty  close  calculation,  think  I  shall  arrive  in  Liver- 
pool on  the  first  of  May.  If  it  be  possible  to  get  a  good  ship  for  Bos- 
ton, I  should  much  prefer  it,  but  rather  than  wait  I  would  embark  in 
one  of  the  regular  New  York  packets,  that  are  the  finest  vessels  in 
the  world. ....  Six  weeks,  I  learn,  is  the  shortest  time  I  can  hope 
for,  and  I  suppose  fifty  days  is  what  we  are  to  calculate  upon.  I 
mention  all  these  fSacts,  my  dear  father,  that  you  may  not  make  to 
yourselves  a  disappointment  by  expecting  me  too  soon. ....  This  is 
among  the  last  letters  that  I  shall  write  to  you.  I  count  the  days 
before  I  shall  embark,  and  shall  soon  count  the  hours. 

Farewell 

Geo. 
JOURNAL. 

While  I  was  in  London  this  time,  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  who  spent  a  part  of  the  winter  at  Lord  Holland's, 
the  house  I  most  frequented.  In  consequence  of  this,  Sir  James 
was  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  visit  him  at  Haileybury,  where  he 
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has  a  oomfoitaUe  and  somewhat  ample  establishment,  near  the  East 
India  GoUegey  of  which  he  is,  as  eyerybody  knowsy  a  professor.  He 
is  agreeable  eyeiywhere,  but  more  so  at  home,  I  suspect,  than  any- 
wh^eelse. 

It  was  a  small  party  in  honor  of  the  wedding  of  Sismondi,  who  had^ 
a  lew  days  earlier,  married  a  sister  of  Lady  Mackintosh,  Miss  AUen, 
a  cultiva^  lady,  who,  with  her  two  sisters,  I  had  seen  often  at  Borne^ 
and  whom  I  felt  that  I  already  knew  pretty  welL  Sismondi,  too^  I 
had  known  at  Paris,  in  the  society  of  the  De  Broglies  and  De  Staels^ 
daring  the  preceding  winter.  To  these  were  added  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and  Malthas,  who  is  attached  to  the  same  college  with  Sir  James. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  party  well  calcalated  to  call  oat  each  other's  facol- 
ties  and  to  interest  a  stranger.  Lord  John  was  more  amasing  than 
I  had  known  him  in  London  or  at  Wobam.  Sismondi,  with  his  new* 
bom  gallantry,  yeiy  gracioas  bat  not  yeiy  graoefol,  ondoabtedly  did 
his  best,  for  he  was  broaght  into  direct  contact  with  Malthas,  from 
whose  doctrines  he  had  differed  in  his  own  treatise  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, recently  pablished ;  while  Sir  James,  who  delights  in  the  stir 
and  excitement  of  intellectaal  discassion,  seemed  to  amose  liinr^f 
by  beating  roand  on  all  sides,  now  answering  Lord  John  with  a  sknj 
of  the  last  centory,  now  repeating  poetry  to  Mrs.  Sismondi,  and  now 
troabling  the  discassion  of  the  eminent  political  economists  with  his 
ponderous  knowledge  of  history,  statistics,  and  goyemment,  in  shorty 
the  subjects  on  which  all  three  were  most  familiar  and  oftenest  dif- 
fered. Malthas  is,  what  anybody  might  anticipate,  a  plain  man,  with 
plain  manners,  apparently  troubled  by  few  prejudices,  and  not  much 
by  the  irritability  of  authorship,  but  still  talking  occasionally  with 
earnestness.  In  general,  howeyer,  I  thought  he  needed  opposition, 
but  he  rose  to  the  occasion,  whateyer  it  might  be. 

But  Sir  James  led  in  eyerytbing,  and  seemed  more  interested  and 
more  agreeable  than  I  had  seen  him  in  London  society.  I  suppose 
that,  on  the  whole,  I  haye  neyer  met  with  an  Englishman  whose  con- 
yersation  was  more  richly  nourished  with  knowledge,  at  once  elegant 
and  profound,  if  I  eyer  met  with  one  who  was  his  equal  What  is 
best  in  modem  letters  and  culture  seems  to  haye  passed  through  hia 
mind  and  giyen  a  peculiar  raciness  to  what  be  says.  His  allusions 
to  his  reading  are  almost  as  abundant  as  Scott's,  and,  if  they  aro  not 
poured  out  so  rapidly  or  with  such  wasteful  carelessness,  it  is,  per- 
haps, because  he  has  an  extraordinary  grace  in  his  manner  of  intzo- 
ducing  them,  and  a  sort  of  skilful  finish  in  all  he  says. 

Malthas,  liying  in  the  neighborhood,  went  home  at  the  end  of  the 
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evening ;  but  the  rest  of  ub  sat  up  late  to  listen  to  Sir  James,  who 
talked  under  excitement,  to  Lord  John  and  Sismondi,  of  the  time  of 
Warren  Hastings'  trial,  and  of  his  acquaintance  afterward  with  Burke^ 
including  his  visit  to  Beaconsfield,  with  great  interest  and  animation. 
Even  after  I  went  to  bed  these  great  names,  with  those  of  Windham 
and  Sheridan,  rang  in  my  ears  for  a  long  time,  and  kept  me  awake 
till  the  daylight  broke  through  my  windows.  The  next  morning  I 
zetomed  to  London,  taking  in  my  post-chaise  Mr.  Sismondi,  whom 
I  saw  more  of  in  the  following  days,  going  with  him,  among  other 
places,  to  Lord  Holland's,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  very  much. .... 


One  show  that  I  took  some  pains  to  see  in  London  was,  to  be  mm, 
yetj  different  &om  the  others,  but  still  very  curious.  Mr.  Washington 
Irving  and  I  went  together  to  see  the  damning  of  a  play  called  "  The 
Italians,"  *  which  had  been  acted  two  nights,  amidst  such  an  uproar 
that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  piece  were  accepted 
or  not ;  and  so  it  was  now  brought  forward,  avowedly  for  final  Bdjur 
dication.  The  house  was  filled ;  though,  as  a  riot  had  been  foreseen, 
few  ladies  were  there.  Before  the  curtain  rose,  Stephen  Kemble,  the 
manager,  —  a  very  respectable  looking  old  man,  with  the  marks  of 
infirmity  strong  upon  him,  —  came  forward,  but  was  received  with 
such  shouting  and  hooting  by  the  pit,  who  thought  the  play  ought  to 
have  been  withdrawn,  that  he  was  not  heard  for  a  long  time.  At  last 
his  venerable  appearance  and  humble  manner  seemed  to  have  softened 
the  hard  hearts  of  the  mob  a  little ;  and,  after  many  bows,  he  was 
allowed,  though  not  without  several  indecent  interruptions,  to  read  a 
short  address,  promising,  if  the  play  was  condemned,  that  it  should 
be  immediately  withdrawn,  though  still  begging  a  fair  hearing.  Of 
the  last  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt 

The  curtain  rose  and  the  actors  began,  but  they  were  received  with 
indignant  cries  and  showers  of  orange-peels.  They  persisted,  how- 
ever, and  the  house  grew  quieter.  The  pit,  indeed,  seemed  disposed 
to  come  to  a  compromise,  and  wait  till  the  conclusion  before  it  should 
enter  into  the  exercise  of  its  rights  of  condemnation.  Still,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  piece  was  already  judged  and  sentenced,  for  every 
time  that  an  actor  said  anything  that  could  be  forced  to  a  bad  sense, 
the  audience  took  advantage  of  it.  If  he  groaned,  they  groaned  with 
comical  dolorousness  ;  if  he  complained,  they  complained  most  perti- 
naciously with  him ;  and  the  words  "  'T  is  shameful,"  "  T  is  villanous," 

*  '*The  Italians ;  or,  The  Fatal  Accusation,'*  a  tragedy  by  Mr.  Bncke. 
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were  edioed  seveial  minatee  by  moflt  of  the  pit,  standing  on  the 
benches  and  swinging  their  hats^  and  crjing  out  as  loud  as  their  Toioes 
would  permit  In  this  way,  perhaps  aboat  one  third  of  what  was 
spoken  might  have  been  heard  daring  the  three  first  acts ;  the  rest 
passed  only  in  dumb  show,  drowned  in  the  universal  uproar. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  act  the  half-prices  came  in,  as  usuaL  They 
had  not  heard  the  address,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  tacit  compact 
between  the  pit  and  the  manager ;  or,  if  they  did,  they  cared  nothing 
about  it  The  moment  the  curtain  rose  for  the  fourth  act,  cries  of 
'^  Off  1  Off !  '^  prevailed  over  all  others,  and  half  the  time  the  body  of 
the  pit  was  jumping  on  the  benches,  and  making  an  uproar  that  was 
almost  sufficient  to  burst  the  ears  of  those  in  the  boxes.  The  actors 
hurried  on,  skipped  apparently  half  their  parts^  since  not  a  syllable 
could  be  heard,  and  finally  concluded  in  pantomime;  When  it  was 
finished,  the  uproar,  which  I  thought  before  aa  intense  as  it  could  be^ 
seemed  to  be  doubled.  Several  persons  came  forward  to  speak,  but 
could  not  be  heard.  Hunt,  who  sat  two  boxes  &om  us^  collected  a 
little  audience  and  declaimed  a  few  moments,  but  to  very  little  pur- 
pose,  for  those  more  than  ten  feet  from  him  were  only  spectators  of 
'his  furious  manner  ;  and  all  parts  of  the  house  seemed  about  breaking 
forth  into  an  outrageous  riot  The  only  way  anybody's  opinion  could 
ibe  known  was  by  placards,  and  many  had  come  provided  with  them, 
and  hoisted  them  on  their  canes  or  umbrellas.  Some  were, ''  Damn  the 
Italians,"  '*  Are  not  three  times  enough,  Mr.  Manager  ? "  Others  were 
in  fmor  of  the  play ;  and  one,  alluding  to  Kean's  steady  opposition  to 
it  and  bad  behavior  after  its  reception,  was, ''  Will  the  justice  of  an 
English  paMic  permit  a  deserving  author  to  be  condemned,  without 
a  hearing,  by  a  blackguard  actor  and  his  vulgar  pot  companions  ?".... 

At  length  the  venerable  old  manager  appeared.  He  made  a  dozen 
of  his  humblest  bows,  but  in  vain.  He  stretched  out  his  hand,  as  if 
beseeching  to  be  faeaxd,  and  was  answered  only  by  louder  and  more 
vulgar  outcries, ....  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  off  without  having  pro- 
nounced an  audible  word,  after  standing  before  his  inexorable  masters 
in  that  awkward  and  degrading  situation  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
He  was  followed  by  a  burst  of  indignation  that  made  the  house  almost 
tremble.  An  instant  afterwards  the  curtain  rose  and  a  blackboard 
was  discovered,  on  which  was  written  in  chalk,  <'  *  The  Italians '  is  with- 
drawn." A  shout  of  exultation,  that  deserved  to  be  called  savage,  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  pit  relapsed  into  a  kind  of  hollow  calm  that  ill  con- 
cealed a  busy  brooding  that  lurked  beneath.  The  party  that  bad 
been  defeated  was  determined  not  to  yield* 
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[The  afterpiece  was  reduced  to  pantomime  by  tumult  and  orange- 
peela^t  and  at  midnight  we  still  left  the  audience  shouting,  quarrelling, 
and  tearing  up  the  benches,  all  which,  the  newspapers  the  following 
day  informed  us,  was  continued  some  time,  and  was  finally  broken  up 
by  throwing  pails  of  water  from  the  gallery  into  the  pit .... 

As  we  had  passed  so  much  of  the  evening  with  the  mob,  we  thought 
we  would  finish  the  remainder  of  it  with  them,  and  went  from  the 
theatre  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  balL  There  were,  I  suppose,  about  three 
or  four  thousand  people  there ;  but,  excepting  Mr.  Irving,  with  whom  I 
went  to  see  the  show,  and  my  bookseller,  there  was  not  a  face  I  had 
ever  seen  before.  The  whole  was  a  complete  justification  of  all  the  satires 
and  caricatures  we  have  ever  had  upon  city  finery  and  vulgarity.  At 
the  head  of  one  of  the  great  halls,  on  a  platform  raised  a  couple  of  feet 
above  the  rest  of  the  room,  sat  the  Lord  Mayor,  dressed  in  full  gala, 
and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  dressed  in  a  hooped  petticoat,  a  high  head- 
dress, long  waist,  and  a  profusion  of  jewelry.  They  were  surrounded 
by  what,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  seemed  a  court,  but 
now  looked  more  like  the  candle-snuffers  and  scene-shifters  on  the 
stage. ....  They  were  fenced  off  from  the  rabble,  and  sat  there  merely 
for  exhibition.  And,  in  truth,  the  spectators  were  worthy  of  the  show 
they  came  to  witness.  They  were  but  a  mob  of  well-dressed  people, 
collected  in  fine  rooms,  crowding  for  places  to  dance, ....  and  gazing 
on  the  furniture  in  a  manner  that  showed  they  had  rarely  or  never 
seen  such  before,  and  almost  fighting  for  the  poor  refreshments,  as  if 
they  were  half  starved ;  and  yet  with  that  genuine  air  of  city  compla- 
cency which  felt  assured  there  was  nothing  in  the  world,  either  so 
elegant  as  the  apartments,  or  so  great  as  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  so  well- 
bred  as  themselves. .... 


I  found  Hazlitt  living  in  Milton's  house,  the  very  one  where  he 
dictated  his ''  Paradise  Lost,"  and  occupying  the  room  where,  tradition 
8a3r8,  he  kept  the  organ  on  which  he  loved  to  play.  I  should  rather 
say  Hazlitt  sat  in  it,  for,  excepting  his  table,  three  chairs,  and  an  old 
picture,  this  enormous  room  was  empty  and  unoccupied.  It  was  white- 
washed, and  all  over  the  waUs  he  had  written  in  pencil  short  scraps 
of  brilliant  thoughts  and  phrases,  half-lines  of  poetiy,  references,  etc, 
in  the  nature  of  a  commonplace-book.  His  conversation  was  much 
of  the  same  kind,  generally  in  short  sentences,  quick  and  pointed, 
dealing  much  in  allusions,  and  relying  a  good  deal  on  them  for  suc- 
;  as,  when  he  said,  with  apparent  satisfaction,  that  Curran  was 
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tlie  Homer  of  blackgnarda,  and  aiterwaidB,  when  the  political  state 
of  the  world  came  up,  said  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  that "  he  is  the 
Sir  Charles  Qrandison  of  Europe."  On  the  whole,  he  was  more  amus- 
ing than  interesting,  and  his  nervous  manner  shows  that  this  must  he 
his  character.  He  is  now  nearly  forty,  and,  when  quite  young,  lived 
several  years  in  America,  chiefly  in  Virginia,  hut  a  little  while  at  our 
Doichestei^ . .  • 

'■Godwin  is  as  fisir  removed  from  everything  feverish  and  exciting  ae 
if  £[iB-k6lid  had  never  heen  filled  with  anything  but  geometry.  He 
is  now  about  sixty-five,  stout,  well-built,  and  unbroken  by  age,  wilii 
e  cool,  dogged  manner,  exactly  oppi^to  to  everything  I  had  iwrmgitut^ 
of  the  author  ^vf  ''St  Leon"  and  " Caleb  Williams."  He  lives  on 
Snowhill,  just  about  whose  Evelina's  ynjgsr  relations  lived.  HJa 
family  is  supported  partly  by  the  labors  of  his  own  pen  and  paitlj 
by  those  of  his  wife's,  but  chiefly  by  the  profits  of  a  shop  for  children's 
books,  which  she  keeps  and  manages  to  considerable  advantage.  She 
is  a  spirited,  active  woman,  who  controls  the  house,  I  suspect,  pret^ 
well ;  and  when  I  looked  at  Godwin,  and  saw  with  what  cool  obstl- 
nacy  he  adhered  to  everything  he  had  once  assumed,  and  what  a  oold 
selfishness  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  character,  I  felt  a  satisfactiQii  in 
the  thought  that  he  had  a  wife  who  must  sometimes  give  a  start  to  his 
blood  and  a  stir  to  his  nervous  system. 

The  true  way,  however,  to  see  these  people  was  to  meet  them  all 
together,  as  I  did  once  at  dinner  at  Godwin's,  and  once  at  a  convoci^ 
tion,  or  '^  Saturday  Night  Club,"  at  Hunt* s,  where  they  felt  themselves 
bound  to  show  off  and  produce  an  effect ;  for  then  Lamb's  gentle  hu- 
mor, Hunt's  passion,  and  Curran's  volubility,  Hazlitt's  sharpness  and 
point,  and  Godwin's  great  head  full  of  cold  brains,  all  coming  into  con- 
tact and  conflict,  and  agreeing  in  nothing  but  their  common  hatred  of 
everything  that  has  been  more  successful  than  their  own  works,  made 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  amusing  oUa  podrida  I  ever  met 

The  contrast  between  these  persons ....  and  the  class  I  was  at  the 
same  time  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  on  Sunday 
evening,  at  Gifford's,  at  Murray's  Literary  Exchange,  and  especially 
at  Lord  Holland's,  was  striking  enough.  As  Burke  said  of  vice^  that 
it  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness,  literary  rivalship  here 
seemed  to  lose  all  its  evil  by  the  gentle  and  cultivated  spirit  that  pre- 
vailed over  it,  and  gave  it  its  own  hue  and  coloring.  The  society  at 
Lord  Holland's,  however,  was  quite  different  from  what  it  had  been 
in  January.  Then  he  lived  in  St  James*  Square,  in  town,  and  had 
almost  none  but  men  of  letters  about  him.  ....  Now  he  lived  at 
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old  baronial  establishment,  Holland  House,  two  miles  from  London* 
Parliament  was  in  fall  session  and  activity,  and  the  chief  members  of 
the  Opposition,  especially  Lord  Grey  and  Earl  Spencer,  were  much 

there There  was  more  of  fiuhion  and  politics  than  when  I  went 

there  before,  and  I  had  two  very  interesting  dinners  with  them, 
one  when  only  Brougham  and  Sismondi  were  present ....  The  very 
house  has  a  classical  value. ....  Lord  Holland  told  me,  that  in  the 
gallery,  which  he  has  converted  into  a  libraiy,  Addison,  according  to 
tradition,  used  to  compose  his  papers,  walking  up  and  down  its  whole 
length,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  at  each  end,  under  whose  influence  he 
wrote,  as  Horace  Walpole  says. ....  Lord  Grey  is  a  consummate  gen- 
tleman, and,  besides  being  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  is  a  good  scholar.  With  all  this,  he  is  the  affectionate  father 
of  thirteen  children.  There  are  few  men  I  have  known  that  are  more 
loved  than  he  is  ;  but  in  his  general  character,  as  he  appears  in  mixed 
society,  he  is  more  a  politician  than  anything  else. .... 


*  I  had  much  known  in  Madrid  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  ambassador 
there,  and  afterwards,  as  Lord  Cowley,  ambassador  at  Paris.  He  gave 
me  important  letters  of  introduction,  and  wrote  besides  to  London, 
desiring  me  to  be  presented  "to  his  venerable  mother.  One  morning, 
therefore,  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Downshire  took  me,  witli 
her  two  charming,  cultivated  daughters,  to  make  the  visit  Lady 
Momington  was  a  person  of  a  decided,  dignified  manner,  not  much 
infirm  for  her  age,  and  with  the  air  of  a  person  accustomed  to 
deference  from  her  kinsfolk,  however  elevated,  as  well  as  from  other 
people.  She  received  me  kindly,  and  we  talked,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  about  Madrid,  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Wellesley,  Lord  Marcus 
Hill,  and  other  persons  there  whom  she  knew ;  as  well  as  of  some, 
like  the  Tatistcheffs,  the  Due  de  Montmorency,  etc.,  of  whom  she 
had  only  heard.  My  English  was  without  accent,  and,  as  I  was 
presented  at  the  request  of  her  son,  she  took  me  to  be  an  English- 
man.  The  Downshires,  however,  knowing  me  only  as  an  American, 
began,  after  a  few  moments,  to  talk  about  America  by  way  of  mak- 
ing conversation.  But  we  had  not  got  far  before  old  Lady  Mom- 
ington broke  in  upon  us  :  ''By  the  way, talking  of  America,  there  are 
more  letters  come  from  Maiy  Bagot  ;t  and  she  says  it  is  worse  and 

*  This  anecdote  was  written  out  later  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  added  to  the 
JonmaL 

t  Lady  Mary,  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  then  Mfaiister  at  Washington,  a 
granddaughter  of  Lady  Momington. 
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worse  there  ;  that  the  more  parties  she  gives  the  more  she  may  ;  that 
she  never  saw  such  onreasonable,  ill-bred  people  as  thoee  Americans^* 
etc.,  etc  It  was  not  easy  to  stop  her.  But  the  embarrassment  was 
soon  apparent.  Lady  Downshire,  who  was  a  little  formal,  became 
very  stiff  and  red,  and  her  daughters,  the  Ladies  Hill,  who  were  veiy 
frolicsome,  found  it  hard  to  stifle  their  laughter  with  their  handker- 
chiefs. At  last  Lady  Momington  herself  perceived  the  difficulty,  and 
feeling  that  it  was  too  late  to  correct  the  mistake,  she  looked  all  loimd 
with  a  remarkably  large  and  expressive  pair  of  eyes,  and  simply  said, 
^Ah,  I  see  how  it  is,  we  will  talk  of  something  else."  We  did  not, 
however,  stop  long,  although  the  old  lady  did  not  permit  the  conver- 
sation to  be  broken  up  or  interrupted ;  but  when  we  were  £urly  in 
the  carriage  again,  to  make  some  oUier  calls,  we  had  a  good  lang^ 

Mr.  Ticknor  used  to  describe  the  following  incident  as  oo- 
corring  at  the  same  period. 

After  dining  one  day  at  Lord  Downshire's  he  accompanied 
the  ladies  to  Almack's.  On  this  evening  Lady  Jersey  was  the 
patroness.  She  was  then  at  the  height  of  beauty  and  brilliant 
talent,  a  leader  in  society,  and  with  decided  political  opinions. 

Before  going  to  the  ball  Lady  Downshire  called  at  Lady 
Momington's,  and  Mr.  Ticknor  went  in  with  her  and  hot 
daughters.  While  they  were  there,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
came  in ;  and,  being  asked  if  he  was  going  to  Almack's,  said 
"he  thought  he  should  look  in  by  and  by." 

A  rule  had  lately  been  announced  by  the  patronesses  that  no 
one  would  be  received  later  than  eleven  o'clock.  When  the 
Downshires  thought  it  time  to  go,  the  Duke  said  he  would  join 
them  there  later,  on  which  his  mother  said  to  him,  "  Ah,  Arthur, 
you  had  better  go  in  season,  for  you  know  Lady  Jersey  will  make 
no  allowance  for  you."     He  remained,  however. 

A  short  time  after  the  Downshire  party  had  entered  the  ball- 
room, and  had  been  received  by  Lady  Jersey,  Mr.  Ticknor  was 
still  standing  with  her,  and  heard  one  of  the  attendants  say  to 
her,  "  Lady  Jersey,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  at  the  door  and 
desires  to  be  admitted."  "What  o'clock  is  itl"  she  asked. 
"Seven  minutes  after  eleven,  your  ladyship."  She  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  with  emphasis  and  distinctness,  "  Give 
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my  compliments, — give  Lady  Jersey's  compliments  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  say  she  is  Teiy  glad  that  the  first  enforce- 
ment of  the  role  of  ezdosion  is  such,  that  hereafter  no  one  can 
complain  of  its  application.    He  cannot  be  admitted." 

JOURNAL. 

The  fashionable  part  of  my  life  in  London  was  so  laboriously  dull 
in  itself  that  I  will  not  describe  it ... .  But  there  was  one  place  where 
I  went  several  times,  which  was  so  unlike  the  others  that  it  should 
not  be  mentioned  with  them,  —  I  mean  Mr.  Wilberforce's.  He  lives 
at  Kensington. ....  Everything  in  his  house  seemed  to  speak  of  quiet 

and  peace He  is  about  sixty  years  old,  small,  and  altogether  an 

ordinary  man  in  his  personal  appearance.  His  voice  has  a  whine  in 
it,  and  his  conversation  is  broken  and  desultory.  In  general,  he  talks 
most  and  is  most  attentive  to  those  who  talk  most  to  him, ....  for 
his  benevolence  has  so  long  been  his  governing  principle,  that  he  lends 
his  ear  mechanically  to  all  who  address  him.  Yet  now  and  then  he 
starts  a  subject  of  conversation,  and  pursues  it  with  earnestness,  quotes 
Horace  and  Virgil,  and  almost  rattles  with  a  gay  good-humor  and 
vivacity,  which  strongly  and  imiformly  mark  his  character.  But,  in 
general,  he  leaves  himself  much  in  the  hands  of  those  about  him, 
or,  if  he  attempts  to  direct  the  conversation,  it  is  only  by  making  in- 
quiries to  gratify  his  curiosity 

In  general,  the  persons  I  met  at  Mr.  Wilberforce's  were  pleasant 
people ;  and  Sismondi,  whom  I  carried  there  one  evening,  was  as  much 
delighted  as  I  was,  so  that  I  do  not  think  I  was  deceived  by  my  preju- 
dices or  carried  away  by  the  mere  quiet  of  a  house,  which  seemed 

to  me  a  kind  of  refuge  from  the  wearisome  gayety  of  the  town 

I  always  came  away  with  regret,  because  I  felt  that  I  had  been  in  the 
midst  of  influences  which  ought  to  have  made  me  better. 

I  felt  no  such  regret,  however,  when  at  last,  on  the  26th  April,  I 
left  London.  As  I  bade  Mr.  Williams  farewell,''^  whose  kindness  had 
followed  me  all  over  Europe,  and  turned  from  his  door,  I  was  assured 

that  my  Dace  was  now  finally  set  to  go  home My  journey  to 

Liverpool  was  as  rapid  as  I  could  make  it, ... .  and  I  arrived  there  on 

the  morning  of  the  28th I  desired  to  see  nobody  but  Mr.  Roscoe, 

and  with  him  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  an  evening,  and  finally 

*  Mr.  Samuel  WlUiaini,  a  banker  in  London,  and  a  member  of  a  weU-known 
Boston  famUy. 
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met  him  at  dmner  the  last  day  I  spent  in  Europe.  Hii  ciicomstanoes 
haye  changed  entirely  since  I  passed  a  day  with  him  at  Aliexton,  on. 
my  fixst  arrival  from  America,  four  yean  aga  He  now  lives  in  a 
small  house,  simply  and  even  sparely,  but  I  was  delighted  to  find  that 
poverty  had  not  chilled  the  warmth  of  his  affections,  or  diminished 
!hiB  interest  in  the  world  and  the  studies  that  formerly  occupied  him. 
He  spoke  of  his  misfortunes  incidentally,  of  the  loss  of  his  library, 
with  a  blush  which  was  only  of  regret ;  but  still  he  was  employed  in 
historical  and  critical  researches,  and  talked  of  a  new  edition  of  his 
'*  Lorenzo,"  in  which  he  should  reply  to  what  Sinnondi  has  said  of 
him  in  his  '' History  of  the  Republics  of  Italy." .... 

Mr.  licknor^s  voyage  home  in  a  ''  regular  New  York  packet " 
was  proeperouB  and  smooth,  occupying  but  thirty-seven  days.  It 
was  rendered  cheerful  and  pleasant  by  the  company  of  William 
C.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  *'  an  admirable  fellow,  of  splendid 
talent  and  most  eloquent,  winning  conversation,"  whom  he  had 
already  seen  at  Edinburgh,  where  Preston  was  a  great  &vorite 
with  Mrs.  Grant ;  and  that  of  Wickham,  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
son  of  the  great  lawyer,*  ''  a  young  man  of  fine  manners  and  an 
unalterable  sweetness  of  temper."  These  young  men,  with  Profes- 
sor Griscom,  '<  a  Quaker  chemist  of  New  York,  an  excellent  old 
gentleman  with  no  small  knowledge  of  the  world,"  bivouacked  on 
the  deck  around  the  sofa  of  "  Mrs.  B.,  of  New  York,  a  beautiful 
young  creature  of  talent  and  culture,"  and  all  these  five,  having 
known  each  other  before,  kept  themselves  apart  &om  the  other 
passengers,  and  passed  the  days  in  reading,  talking,  and  laugh- 
ing. 

As  they  neared  the  land  the  wind  was  unfavorable,  and  the 
captain  relieved  Mr.  Ticknor's  impatience  by  putting  him  on 
board  a  pilot-boat  off  Gay's  Head,  by  which  he  was  taken,  in  six 
or  seven  hours,  to  New  Bedford.  By  this  unpremeditated 
"  change  of  base  "  he  landed  on  his  native  shores  without  money, 
of  which  a  supply  would  have  met  him  in  New  York ;  but  his 
eagerness  to  be  at  home  made  this  of  no  consequence,  and  he 
liked  to  describe  his  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  and  the 
kindness  it  called  forth.     Going  to  the  best  hotel  in  the  town, 

*  See  tuUe,  p.  8S. 
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he  asked  the  landlord  who  was  the  richest  man  in  New  Bedford, 
and  being  told  it  was  Mr.  William  Eotch,  he  went  immediately 
to  him  and  stated  his  case.  Mr.  Eotch,  without  hesitation,  lent 
him  the  money  he  asked ;  and,  thus  provided,  he  hired  a  chaise, 
in  which  he  started  at  about  ten  in  the  evening,  drove  all  through 
the  warm  summer  night,  under  a  full  moon,  and  reached  his 
fiEtthez^s  house  at  seven  in  the  morning,  on  the  6th  of  June. 


r 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

Letten  to  Mr,  TuJcnor  from  Mr,  Jeffenon,  the  Duke  de  Laiwd^  OowU 
Cktare  Bdfbo^  Madame  de  Broglie,  and  Baron  Auguste  de  StaiL 

DUEING  his  absence  from  homey  Mr.  Ticknor  received 
many  letters  and  notes  from  persons  eminent  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean,  and  a  few  of  these  present  themselyeB  as  a 
supplement  to  his  own  account  of  his  experiences.  They  serve 
not  only  to  show  the  impression  he  made,  but  to  suggest  traits 
of  character  exhibited  in  his  relations  with  others,  which  are  not 
so  well  brought  forward  in  any  other  way.  The  allusions  to 
conversations,  and  to  points  of  sympathy  or  difference  between 
him  and  his  correspondents,  add  touches  to  the  picture  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  The  first,  in  date,  are  letters  from 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  seems  to  have  formed  quite  an  affection 
for  the  young  Federalist  from  New  England,  who  visited  him 
early  in  1815.  These  are  only  specimens,  out  of  many  letten 
written  by  the  Ex-President  to  Mr.  Ticknor. 

Those  from  the  Duke  de  Laval,  from  Cesare  Balbo,  Madame 
de  Broglie,  and  Auguste  de  Stael  are  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  full  of  vivacity ;  and  they  boar  still  more  the  marks  of  that 
individuality,  on  both  sides,  which  creates  the  living  element  in 
any  correspondence  that  is  worth  preserving.  These  friendships 
overmastered  time  and  separation,  as  will  be  seen  in  later  por- 
tions of  these  volumes. 

From  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Poplar  Forest,  near  Ltnohburo,  November  25,  1817. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  August  14  was  delivered  to  me  as  I 
was  setting  out  for  the  distant  possession  from  which  I  now  write, 
and  to  which  I  pay  frequent  and  long  visits.  On  my  arrival  here,  I 
make  it  my  first  duty  to  write  the  letter  you  request  to  Mr.  Erving, 
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and  to  enclose  it  in  this,  under  coyer  to  your  fSather,  that  you  may  get 
it  in  time.  My  letters  are  always  letters  of  thanks,  hecause  you  are 
always  furnishing  occasion  for  them.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  make  the  alteration  you  mention  in  the  Herodotus  and 
Livy  I  had  asked  from  the  Messrs.  Desbures.  I  have  not  yet  heard 
from  them,  but  daily  expect  to  do  so,  and  to  leam  the  arrival  of  my 
books.  I  shall  probably  send  them  another  catalogue  early  in  spring ; 
every  supply  from  them  furnishing  additional  materials  for  my  happi- 
ness. 

I  had  before  heard  of  the  military  ingredients  which  Bonaparte  had 
infased  into  all  the  schools  of  France,  but  have  never  so  well  under- 
stood them  as  from  your  letter.  The  penance  he  is  now  doing  for  all 
his  atrocities  must  be  soothing  to  eveiy  virtuous  heart  It  proves 
that  we  have  a  Qod  in  heaven,  that  he  is  just,  and  not  careless  of 
what  passes  in  this  world  ;  and  we  cannot  but  wish,  to  this  inhuman 
wretch,  a  long,  long  life,  that  time,  as  well  as  intensity,  may  fill  up 
his  sufferings  to  the  measure  of  his  enormities.  But,  indeed,  what 
sufferings  can  atone  for  his  crimes  against  the  liberties  and  happiness 
of  the  human  race  ;  for  the  miseries  he  has  already  inflicted  on  his 
own  generation,  and  on  those  yet  to  come,  on  whom  he  has  riveted 
the  chains  of  despotism ! 

I  am  now  entirely  absorbed  in  endeavors  to  effect  the  establishment 
of  a  general  system  of  education  in  my  native  State,  on  the  triple 
basiB :  1.  of  elementary  schools  which  shall  give  to  the  children  of 
every  citizen,  gratis,  competent  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  com- 
mon arithmetic,  and  general  geography  ;  2.  Collegiate  institutions  for 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  for  higher  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  history,  placing,  for  these  purposes,  a  college  within  a 
day's  ride  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  State,  and  adding  a  provision  for 
the  full  education,  at  the  public  expense,  of  select  subjects  from 
among  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  shall  have  exhibited  at  the 
elementary  schools  the  most  prominent  indications  of  aptness,  of 
judgment,  and  correct  disposition ;  3.  A  university,  in  which  all  the 
branches  of  science  deemed  useful  at  this  day,  shall  be  taught  in  their 
highest  degree.  This  would  probably  require  ten  or  twelve  profes- 
sors, for  most  of  whom  we  shall  be  obliged  to  apply  to  Europe,  and 
most  likely  to  Edinburgh,  because  of  the  greater  advantage  the  stu- 
dents will  receive  from  communications  made  in  their  native  language. 
This  last  establishment  will  probably  be  within  a  mile  of  Charlottes- 
ville, and  four  frvm  Monticello,  if  the  system  should  be  adopted  at 
all  by  our  Legislature,  who  meet  within  a  week  from  this  time.    M^ 
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hopeBy  however,  aie  kept  in  check  by  the  ordiaaxy  character  of  our 
State  legialatuiea,  the  membeiB  of  which  do  not  geneiallj  pones 
infoimation  enough  to  perceive  the  important  tmtha,  that  knowledge 
ia  power,  that  knowledge  is  safety,  and  that  knowledge  is  hiqipineaa* 
In  the  mean  time,  and  in  case  of  £uliire  of  the  broader  plan,  we  are 
establishing  a  college  of  general  sci^ice  at  the  same  sitoation  near 
Charlottesville,  the  scale  of  which,  of  necessitj,  will  be  much  more 
moderate,  as  resting  on  private  donations  only.  These  amomit  at 
present  to  about  75,000  dollars;  the  buildings  are  begun,  and  by 
midsummer  we  hope  to  have  two  or  three  professorships  in  openticHL 
Would  to  God  we  could  have  two  or  three  duplicates  of  yoonelf^  the 
original  being  above  our  means  or  hopes.  If  then  we  £ul  in  doing 
all  the  good  we  wish,  we  will  do^  at  least,  all  we  can.  This  is  the 
law  of  duty  in  every  society  of  free  agents,  where  eveiy  one  has  equal 
ri^t  to  judge  for  himself.  Qod  bless  you,  and  give  to  the  means 
t)f  benefiting  mankind  which  you  will  bring  home  with  yoe,  all  the 
aucoess  your  high  qualifications  ought  to  insure. 

Th.  JMwwEaaom, 

From  Mb.  Jbffebbok. 

MonncBLLO,  October  8t^  181& 

Dear  Sib  :  I  received,  two  days  ago,  your  favor  of  Augoat  10^ 
Srom  Madrid,  and  sincerely  regret  that  my  letter  to  Cardinal  Dugnani 
did  not  reach  you  at  Rome.''^  It  would  have  introduced  you  to  a  dr- 
<ie  worth  studying  as  a  variety  in  the  human  character.  I  am  happy, 
thoorever,  to  learn  that  your  peregrinations  through  Europe  have  been 

"*  ^Rkt  letter  to  Canliiial  Dngnaiii  had  a  cnrions  historj.  It  must  haw 
reschod  Mr.  Elisha  Ticknor,  for  the  letter  to  him  which  contained  it  was 
lonad  amevg  his  papers.  The  encloeed  letter,  however,  never  left  this  oanti- 
'Bent,  but  usat  found  many  years  afterwaixlfl  "  in  the  garret  of  an  old  bomae  in 
Pl3nnoath,  Maaftichnaetta,  among  a  mass  of  ship-papers,  Ipg-booka,  etc.,  etc 
The  owner  of  tftie  boose  formerly  owned  sailing  vessels,  and  two  of  his  brothen 
were  sea-captains,  one  of  whom  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean.**  In  1864  Mr. 
Ticknor  received  a  letter  from  Troy,  New  York,  addressed  to  him  by  a  lady  bom 
in  Plymouth,  who  offered  to  send  him  Mr.  Jeffer8on*s  letter  to  the  Oardinal, 
which  she  had  found  among  some  autographs  in  her  possession,  and  of  which 
ahe-had  traced  the  Uatory  as  above.  She  thought  he  ought  to  hare  the  letter, 
because  it  concluded  with  a  very  high  compliment  to  him.  Mr.  Ticknor  was 
much  pleased  by  this  little  incident,  accepted  the  letter,  and  sent  the  lady  a 
copy  of  the  handsome  •quarto  edition  of  his  life  of  Prescott,  then  just  pub- 
lished. The  fate  of  the  letter  was  never  further  explained.  Mr.  Elisha  Ticknor 
had  obviously  sent  it  on  its  way,  bnt  it  did  not  go  far  on  its  journey. 
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BQCoessfal  as  to  the  object  to  which  they  were  directed.  You  will 
come  home  fraught  with  great  means  of  promoting  the  science,  and 
consequently  the  happiness  of  your  countiy ;  the  only  obstacle  to 
which  will  be,  that  your  circumstances  will  not  compel  you  to  sacri- 
fice your  own  ease  to  the  good  of  others.  Many  are  the  places  which 
would  court  your  choice ;  and  none  more  fervently  than  the  college  I 
have  heretofore  mentioned  to  you,  now  expected  to  be  adopted  by  the 
State  and  liberally  endowed  under  the  name  of  '*  the  University  of 
Virginia."  ....  I  pass  over  our  professorship  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  and  that  of  modem  languages,  Frcoich,  Italian,  Spanish, 
German,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  which,  although  the  most  lucrative,  would 
be  the  most  laborious,  and  notice  that  which  you  would  splendidly 
fill,  of  Ideology,  Ethics,  Belles-Lettres,  and  Fine  Arts.  I  have  some 
belief^  too,  that  our  genial  climate  would  be  more  friendly  to  your 
constitution  than  the  rigors  of  that  of  Massachusetts ;  but  all  this 
may  possibly  yield  to  the  hoe  ccdvmy  wb  quo  wUus  educcUusque 
eaem,  1  have  indulged  in  this  reverie  the  more  credulously,  be- 
cause you  say  in  your  letter  that  '*  if  there  were  a  department  in  the 
central  government  that  was  devoted  to  public  instruction,  I  might 
have  sought  a  place  in  it ;  but  there  is  none,  there  is  none  even  in 
my  State  government"  Such  an  institution  of  the  general  govern- 
ment cannot  be,  until  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  for 
that,  and  the  necessary  laws  and  measures  of  execution,  long  years 
must  pass  away.  In  the  mean  while  we  consider  the  institution  of 
our  University  as  supplying  its  place,  and  perhaps  superseding  its 
necessity. 

With  stronger  wishes  than  expectations,  therefore,  I  will  wait  to 
hear  from  you,  as  our  buildings  will  not  be  ready  under  a  year  frvm 
this  time ;  and  to  the  affectionate  recollections  of  our  fsmiily,  add 
assurances  of  my  constant  and  sincere  attachment 

Th.  Jbftebson. 

Fbom  the  Duke  de  Laval. 

MADRm,  18  Novembre,  1818. 

*  Je  r^ponds  k  votre  tr^  aunable  lettre,  de  la  fin  d'Octobre  de  Lis- 
bonne ;  et,  suivant  vos  instructions,  mon  cher  Ticknor,  je  vais  en- 
Toyer  ce  paquet  k  votre  ministre,  qui  renfermera  mes  petites  lettres 
de  recommendation.    Nous  nous  sommes  fort  divertis  ici,  aux  d^- 

*  Trandaiion :  I  answer  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  last  of  October  from 
Usbon ;  and  obeying  your  instructions,  my  dear  llcknor,  1  send  this  parcel  to 
your  minister,  who  will  enclose  my  little  letters  of  introdaction.   We  were  very 
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pens  de  la  police  da  Boyamne,  de  votie  exp^ent,  en  yoob  plaigint 
BOOS  la  protection  des  contrebandien,  poor  arriver  sain  et  aanf  k  lis- 
bonne.  Yoe  amis  regiettent,  et  moi,  plus  que  tons  lea  antieB,  que  oea 
brigandages  des  grands  chemins,  youb  aient  fait  prendre  la  s^gs 
rdsolntion  de  vons  embarquer.  C^tait  un  projet  bien  amical,  de 
▼enir  me  donner  k  la  Calle  de  la  Beyna,  un  demier  ttiakt-kand^  avanft 
▼otie  grand  depart,  pro  aru  et  focis.  H  m'est  agr^le  de  pensei^  je 
vons  assurey  que  j'ai  en  vons  un  jeone  ami,  dont  le  souTenir  ne  me 
manqueia  jamais^  dans  les  deux  hemispheres. 

Je  vons  assure  aussi,  que,  si  jamais  j'ai  besoin  d'un  change  dPatt^ 
j^rai  le  chercher  k  Boston,  et  non  dans  la  province  et  les  deserts  de 
Texas,  J'ai  la  conviction,  que  j'y  trouvends  des  hdtes  com  earamm 
limpio  y  Uando, 

Quand  vous  verrez,  k  Pans,  mes  parents  et  amis,  Tons  leor  pailerei 
de  moi,  et  de  notie  exaltation  commune,  pour  la  po^sie  dramatique 
Espagnole.    Mathieu,**^  la  Duchesse  de  Duras,  Mad.  B^canuei^  vous 

mnch  amnBed,  here,  orer  the  police  of  the  kingdom,  and  your  expedient  of  pla- 
cing yourself  under  the  protection  of  the  contrabandists,  in  order  to  reach  lisboii 
in  safety.  Tonr  friends  regret,  and  I  most  of  all,  that  this  brigandage  on  the 
highways  has  induced  yon  to  come  to  the  prudent  decision  to  take  to  the  aeai 
It  was  a  friendly  plan,  that  of  coming  to  give  me  a  last  shake-hand  in  the  Cblls 
de  la  Beyna,  before  your  final  departore  pro  oris  et  foeu,  I  assore  yon  it  is 
pleasant  to  me  to  think  that  I  have  in  yon  a  young  firiend,  whose  nmemhraiwe 
will  neyer  fail  me,  in  both  hemispheres. 

I  assure  you,  also,  that  if  ever  I  am  forced  to  a  change  of  abode  I  will  go  to 
seek  it  in  Boston,  and  not  in  the  province  and  the  deserts  of  Texoi.  I  have  a 
conviction  that  I  should  find  a  welcome  there  from  hosts  with  hearts  tnma- 
parent  and  kind. 

When  you  see  my  relatives  and  friends  in  Paris,  you  will  speak  of  me  to 
them,  and  of  our  common  enthusiasm  for  Spanish  dramatic  poetry.  MathieVy 
the  Duchesse  de  Duras,  Mad.  Recamier,  will  understand  you  very  welL  Show 
the  first,  those  little  pages  which  we  wrote  on  that  subject,  at  parting. 

Ton  arrive  at  the  most  critical  moment  in  our  parliamentary  discosaioiis; 
being  outside  of  the  circle  of  these  interests,  you  will  judge  soundly,  with  a 
mind  unprejudiced  by  party  influences.  Send  me  your  conduaions,  yonr 
anticipations,  your  associations  in  society. 

Adieu,  my  young  friend ;  I  send  you  all  the  sentiments  and  the  benedictions 
of  friendship. 

M.  L. 

My  cousin  will  take  care  to  introduce  you  to  M.  de  Chiteaubiiand,  to  whom 
you  will  convey  my  remembrance.  He  and  Benjamin  Constant,  placed  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  line,  fight  with  equal  zeal,  and  with  great  talents. 

*  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  a  member  of  the  intimate  circle  of  Mad.  de 
Stael  and  Mad.  Recamier,  a  cousin  and  friend  of  the  Duke  de  Laval,  mentioned 
again  in  the  postscript  to  the  above  letter. 
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entendront  fort  bien.    Montiez  au  premier,  ces  petites  pages  que  nous 
avona  Rentes  but  ce  sujet,  en  nous  s^paiant.* 

Youa  arrivez  k  I'^poque  la  plus  critiqae  de  noe  discuaBions  park- 
mentaiies :  en  dehors  du  cercle  de  ces  int^ts,  vous  jugeiez  saine- 
ment,  avec  un  esprit  degag^  de  Tinfluence  des  partis.  Mandez  moi 
▼OS  jogements,  vos  presages,  et  vos  relations  de  sod^t^ 

Adieu,  mon  jeune  ami  Je  vous  envoie  tous  les  sentiments,  et  les 
b^Wctions  de  I'amiti^. 

M.  L. 

Mon  cousin  se  chargera  de  vous  introduire  pr^  de  M.  de  Ch&teau- 
briand,  k  qui  tous  ofirirez  tous  mes  souvenirs.  Lui  et  Benjamin 
Constant,  plac^  aux  deux  extr^mitds  de  la  ligne,  combattent  avec 
une  ^gale  aideur,  et  de  grands  talents. 

Fbom  thb  Duke  de  Laval. 

MADBm,  18  JanYier,  1819. 

t  Vous  ne  dontez  pas  plus,  de  Tint^rSt  que  m'a  inspire  votre  lettre, 
du  18  D^cembre,  de  Paris,  que  de  la  Constance  de  mon  amiti6,  mon 
cher  Ticknor.  J'ai  i\^  charmd  d'apprendre  la  rapidity  de  votre  voy- 
age, et  tout  le  succ^  de  votre  expedition. 

Comme  vous  ^tes  encore  dans  le  cas  qu'on  vous  applique  cette 
bemistiche  k  En6e :  VaMfum  maris  cequor  arandym,  votre  demi^ 
navigation,  vous  donnera  courage  pour  retoumer  home. 

Tout  ce  que  vous  m'avez  mandd,  de  vos  premiers  apergus  k  Paris, 
sont  d4j&  de  vieilles  r^exions  pour  lliistoire ;  et  le  th^fttre  est  d^j^ 
bien  chang^ ;  c'est  un  autre  probl^me  sous  vos  yeux.  Shakespeare 
dit,  que  Ton  joue  toujours  la  m^e  pi^ ;  et  qu'il  n'y  a  que  les 
acteurs  qui  varient    Yous,  qui  n'etes  pas  dans  le  cercle  de  ces  int^ts, 

*  These  were  mftnnscript  notes,  written  by  each  and  exchanged,  of  which 
the  Duke  de  Laval's  part  was  preserved  among  Mr.  Ticknor's  papers. 

t  TramUUion :  Ton  no  more  donbt  the  interest  your  letter  of  the  18th  De- 
oflmber  fifom  Paris  excited  in  me,  than  the  constancy  of  ray  friendship,  my  dear 
Ticknor.  1  was  delighted  to  hear  of  the  rapidity  of  your  journey,  and  the  entire 
SQOcesR  of  yonr  expedition.  As  you  are  still  in  a  position  to  have  applied  to  you 
this  stanza  applied  to  JBneas,  Vastum  maris  asquor  arandum^  your  late  voyage 
will  give  you  courage  for  returning  home. 

All  that  you  have  given  me  of  your  first  views  of  Paris  are  already  antiquated 
Tsflections  fit  for  history,  and  the  theatre  is  already  changed ;  another  problem 
is  before  your  eyes.  Shakespeare  says  it  is  always  the  same  piece  played,  only 
the  actors  change.  Ton  who  do  not  belong  in  the  circle  of  these  interests  can 
eontemplate  all  these  things  as  a  philosopher,  and  regard  them  as  tragedy  or  as 

I 
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V0118  poaves  oontempler  toates  oee  choMS  ea  Fhiloeophe,  et  les  taitor 
de  tragddie,  oa  de  SayneU  k  voire  fantniirie,  soivant  le  prkme  oil  Tons 
les  consid^iez.  Yotre  amiti^  qui  a,  sans  doute,  anasi  bonne  mdmoiie 
que  Totre  esprit,  me  donnera  de  noaveaiix  jogements.  On  ne  jogs 
jamais  mienx,  que  quand  on  pent  se  placer  snr  la  hauteur  de  1*110- 
partiaUt^.  Y ous  Toyez,  vous  findquentez,  des  pewonnagee  tr^  influflnti 
au  centre,  et  dans  les  deux  extr^mit^ 

Ici,  toutes  nos  habitudes  de  gait^  nos  distraetioQS,  sont  conyerfciai 
dans  la  plus  mome  tristesse.  Nous  sommes  converts  de  crapes  noirea ; 
et  nous  n'avons  plus  pour  nous  distraire,  qu'un  tour  de  galop,  habita- 
ellement  dans  la  joUe  prairie  sur  les  bords  du  Man^ankes,  avec  Ladj 
Qeorgina,*  qui  est  pi^DEdtement  aimable.  Cest  lit,  oil  nous  avons 
chevauchd  si  souvent  ensemble,  estando  in  divenos  praiicoif  oil  voua 
avez  toujours  r^vel6  votre  excellent  naturel,  avec  votre  vaste  tra- 
dition. 

n  semble  que  notre  Cdsar  t  a  renonc^  k  cet  exerdce.  Depuis  qull 
est  encargado  d$  negdcioif  il  est  devenu  trop  grave  pour  nous.  Je 
sympathisaiB  davantage  avec  la  douceur  de  votre  caract^re,  et  de  votie 
singuli^re  modestie. 

MM.  de  Tambassade,  vous  ofiErent  milles  compliments,  et  moi,  je 
vous  prie  d'offiir  un  ancien  hommage  h^r^taire,  k  la  jolie  Ducheaae 

farce  according  to  your  fancy,  according  to  the  priflm  through  which  yon  look 
on  them.  Yonr  friendship,  which  has,  no  doubt,  aa  good  a  memory  as  jour 
miud,  will  send  me  new  conclusiona.  We  never  jndge  better  than  when  we  can 
place  ourselves  on  the  height  of  impartiality.  You  meet,  you  associate  with 
▼ery  influential  personages  of  the  centre,  and  of  both  extremes. 

Here  all  our  habits  of  gayety,  our  amusements,  are  transformed  into  ^oomy 
sadness.  We  are  wrapped  in  black  cr@pe,  and  nothing  is  left  to  cheer  us  but  a 
gallop,  usually  in  the  pretty  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Man^an^rea,  with 
Lady  Qeorgina,  who  is  quite  charming.  It  was  there  that  we  often  rode  to- 
gether, busy  with  many  matters ;  there,  that  you  always  exhibited  your  excel- 
lent nature  and  your  vast  erudition. 

Our  Cssar  seems  to  have  abandoned  this  exerdse.  Since  he  has  beeomo 
charge  (Tajaires  he  has  grown  too  grave  for  us.  I  had  more  sympathy  with  the 
gentleness  of  your  character,  and  your  singular  modesty. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy  send  you  many  compliments,  and  I  beg  y«m 
to  offer  an  ancient  hereditary  homage  to  the  pretty  Duchesse  de  Brogue,  who 
now,  I  think,  disdains  my  remembrance. 

Preserve  for  me  the  fidelity  of  your  friendship,  and  of  your  device,  Cceium 
animnm,  and  accept  the  assurance  of  my  tender  sentiments. 

K.  L. 

*  Lady  Geoigina  Wellealey,  wife  of  Sir  Henry,  and  daughter  of  the  Marqi 
of  Salisbury. 

t  CesareBalbo. 
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de  l^glie,  que  je  crois  aajonrdliiii  faien  d^daignante  pour  mon 
souvenir. 

Conservez  moi  la  fid^lit^  de  votre  amiti^  et  de  votre  devifley  Codwok 
non  animwm,  et  agzto  raaaniance,  de  mea  tendras  aeutimeiits. 

M.L.* 

Count  Cesare  Balbo,  the  writer  of  the  following  letters,  whose 
character  and  talents  had  attached  and  interested  Mr.  Ticknor^f 
had  been  already,  in  early  youth,  during  Napoleon's  government 
of  Italy,  put  forward  in  public  affairs,  and  had  shown  great  pre- 
cocity and  ability.  He  afterwards  passed  through  severe  trials, 
both  public  and  private,  suffering  much  from  the  weakness  and 
injustice  of  the  princes  of  his  native  country.  Nevertheless, 
when  in  1847  the  goal  of  his  desires  for  the  independence  and 
unity  of  Italy  seemed  for  a  moment  almost  within  reach,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  forefront  of  the  conflict,  served  Charles 
Albert  faithfully  as  his  Prime  Minister,  sent  five  sons  to  the 
army,  — where  one  of  them  was  killed  in  battle,  —  and  proved, 
by  his  whole  course  of  action,  the  sincerity  and  disinterested- 
ness of  the  political  views  he  had  always  urged  upon  his  coun* 
tiymen. 

During  a  period  of  forced  inaction,  in  middle  life,  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  and  is  widely  known  by  his  "Vita  di 
Dante,"  as  well  as  by  his  ''  Speranze  d'ltaHa,"  and  other  politi- 
cal writings.  He  was  bom  in  1789  and  died  in  1853,  leaving  a 
name  honored  throughout  Italy,  and  distinguished  in  the  culti- 
vated circles  of  all  Europe.  Though  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Ticknor  ceased  before  very  long,  yet  their  affection  for  each 
other  did  not  diminish,  and  in  1836  they  met  like  brothers,  and 
were  much  together  in  Turin,  and  in  Pans  two  years  later. 

Fbom  Count  Cesabe  Balbo. 

Madrid,  12  October,  1818. 
t  To-day,  before  the  time,  on  Monday  morning,  I  receive  your 

*  The  Duke  de  Laval  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  three  months  before  Bfr. 
Ticknor  reached  Paris  in  1837,  so  that  they  never  met  again, 
t  See  ofUe,  pp.  210,  212,  2ia 
I  Translated  from  the  Italian. 
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ktter  from  Qibialtar,  and  I  thank  Heaven,  this  time,  that  I  am  not 
capable  of  controlling  my  occupations  and  my  hours  as  you  do^  oth- 
erwise I  should  be  forced  to  wait  seven  days  for  a  pleasure  which  I 
do  not  wish  to  defer  a  moment, — that  of  answering  you.  I  never 
made  fine  phrases  to  you,  of  friendship  and  eternal  devotion ;  indeed, 
it  pleased  me  that  you  made  none  to  me ;  it  pleased  me  that  you  were 
in  haste  to  go  from  here,  to  return  to  your  country,  and  to  your  true 
and  early  friends.  Nevertheless,  the  inhuman  pride  which  you  at- 
tribute to  me  does  not  prevent  me  from  saying,  first,  —  or  even  I 
alone, — that  excepting,  on  my  part  also,  the  friends  of  early  youth 
with  whom  I  count  on  passing  my  latest  age,  I  have  never  met  nor 
known  any  one  with  whom  I  so  desire  a  reciprocal  correspondence 
of  friendship  as  with  you.  Poor  coirespondence  it  will  be,  con- 
tinued hereafter  only  by  letters  and  by  some  casual  meeting  ;  but  if 
you  continue  to  write  to  me  often,  as  you  have  written,  and  to  remem- 
ber me  on  many  Sundays  in  the  year,  I  shall  place  your  friendly  re- 
membrance among  the  best  and  the  rare  pleasures  of  my  life.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  I  have  had  few  like  that  of  receiving  this  letter,  since 
the  day  of  your  departure. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  that,  precisely,  we  received  the  long- 
expected  and  desired  news  of  the  change  of  my  father's  destination. 
He  is  recalled,  made  Minister  of  State,  and  Capo  del  Mcufiiirato  deUa 
BiformOf  a  title  which  you  will  not  understand,  and  which  means 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Instruction.  It  is  an  honorable,  tranquil 
post,  important  to  the  well-being  of  our  country  ;  my  father  is  much 
satisfied. 

I  am  left,  as  I  foresaw,  until  some  one  can  be  found  who  knows  so 
little  of  this  country  that  he  desires  to  come  here ;  and  it  might  be 
long,  I  think ;  but  I  shall  do  what  I  can,  assuredly,  that  this  exile 
may  not  last  much  longer.  But  my  father,  who  was  called  to  come 
in  all  haste,  has  not  been  able  to  leave  yet ;  he  will  not  leave  before 
the  last  days  of  this  month  ;  he  will  not  arrive  before  the  last  of  the 
next ;  he  will  not  speak  of  me  before  the  beginning  of  the  following ; 
they  will  give  no  thought  to  my  affairs  before  the  end  ;  and,  in  short, 
before  the  month  of  February  or  March  I  do  not  hope  for  that  liberty 
which  I  would  so  gladly  employ  in  making  the  trip  to  England  with 
you.  Judge  for  yourself,  then,  of  the  pleasure  I  take  in  the  hope  you 
give  me  of  your  passing  again  through  Madrid.  I  no  longer  hope,  I 
say,  that  I  can  accompany  you,  but  I  cling  to  the  hope  —  indeed  I  feel 
it  more  sure  than  ever — that  I  may  join  you  in  England.  Would  to 
God  that  of  these  meetings,  although  short,  I  might  hope  for  many » 
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that  such  a  sea  might  not  divide  us,  or  that  you  should  consent  to  the 
wishes  of  your  father ;  but  I  must  perforce  admit  that  you  are  right 
in  not  desiring  this  our  trade,  more  infernal  —  whatever  you  may  say 
—  than  the  five  hundred  mouths  of  fire  at  Qibraltar.  You  have  always 
seen  in  me  this  same  love  of  the  diplomacy ;  but  since  your  departure 
I  have  had  new  reasons  for  abhorring  it.  ...  .  You  may  judge,  then, 
if  I  was  pleased  by  the  news  you  gave  me  of  the  arrival  of  the  Count- 
ess di  Teba.  I  do  not  say,  have  not  said,  and  will  not  say,  that  she 
is  a  mere  pretty  AndcUusian  woman;  willingly,  and  exactly  as  you 
yourself  regarded  her,  Ihe  mMt  interesting  Spaniah  Lady,  Therefore 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  dispute  this  time.  .... 

Addio,  caro  ;  I  conclude,  without  beginning  to  discourse  of  ambi- 
tion, and  of  Machiavelli,  because  if  I  should  throw  myself  into  that,  I 
should  do  nothing  else  all  day.  Love  me  as  much  as  is  possible  fax 
away,  writing  to  me  as  often  as  you  can,  and  believe  me  your  friend, 

Ce8.  Balbo. 

I  open  this  again  to  quote  to  you  a  scrap  of  the  author  whom  you 
love  above  every  other,  which,  having  fallen  upon  it  by  chance,  seems 
to  me  capable  of  serving  me,  by  way  of  answer,  applying  it  to  myseH 
You  see  that  he  begins,  ''Fling  away  ambition,"  and  ends  with 
**  Serve  the  King."  This  is  just  what  you  will  not  understand,  and 
what  I  believe  practicable,  and  mean  to  do.  The  two  and  a  half 
penultimate  lines,  chiefly,  contain  all  my  ambition,  all  my  morality, 
all  my  politics.  I  did  not  remember  them,  but  henceforward  they 
will  be  among  the  very  few  I  carry  in  my  mind  :  — 

''  I  chAige  tbee,  fling  away  ambitioD ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  't  ? 
Love  thyself  last :  cherish  even  hearts  that  hate  thee ; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  Ood*s,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st. 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr.    Serve  the  King." 

From  Count  Cssabe  Balbo. 

MADBm,  15  April,  1819. 

*  Yesterday  evening  I  was  told,  by  the  Due  de  Laval,  of  your 
affliction,  my  friend.    For  a  long  time  I  have  wished  to  write  to  you, 

*  Translated  fh)m  the  Italian, 
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for  a  long  time  I  have  delayed,  for  reaaoDB  I  will  tell  yoa  later ;  but 
there  is  no  leaBon,  and  no  bmrinewi,  which  shall  delayme  longer,  when 
I  know  yoa  are  unhappy,  and  that  in  your  grief  you  donbt  those 
whom  you  have  inspired  with  a  real  friendship  for  you.  I  Jknow 
by  experience  what  it  is  to  lose  the  peison  most  dear  to  a%  and  on 
whom  rested  our  hope  of  love,  of  comfort,  and  companionship  for  the 
whole  of  life ;  and  I  know,  moreover,  that  under  such  misfortones 
we  easily  suspect  all  our  friends  <^  forgetting  us.  You  have^  as- 
suredly, at  home,  many  persons  who  will  be  comforters  to  you,  and 
who  will  prove  their  friendship  for  you.  But  I  should  like  to  prove 
to  you  that,  excepting  the  friends  of  your  childhood,  you  have  none 
on  whom  you  ought  to  count  more  than  on  me.  I  except  those, 
because  you,  in  talking  with  me,  have  several  times  excepted  thesn, 
and,  as  it  were,  placed  them  out  of  the  range  of  comparison  with  any 
friendship  formed  by  you  in  Europe ;  but  it  seemed  to  me,  evm 
then,  that,  among  these,  you  made  some  account  of  mine.  I,  on  my 
part,  can  assure  you,  with  sincerity,  that  not  only  for  many  years,  but 
for  all  the  years  which  I  distinctly  remember,  I  have  never  known 
any  man  whom  I  love  so  much,  or  by  whom  I  so  much  desire  to  be 
loved,  as  by  you.  Such  declarations  would  be  needless,  were  it  not 
that  I  know  myself  to  be  guilty  of  a  long  silence  with  you ;  and  that 
I  should  be  truly  unhappy  if,  in  your  present  circumstancea,  you 
should  interpret  this  silence  as  a  proof  of  forgetfalnes&  Now  I  will 
tell  you,  not  as  apology,  how  I  have  been  prevented  so  long  from 
writing  to  you.  .... 

And  now  we  are  inevitably  separated  ;  and  perhaps  at  this  moment 
you  are  at  sea,  approaching  another  continent  And  now,  my  friend, 
is  the  time  to  make  firmer  and  closer  the  relations  between  us.  And, 
if  you  are  not  unwilling,  it  seems  to  me  these  may  be  truly  called 
friendship  ;  for  even  without  being  able  to  gather  from  them  the  fruit 
that  is  commonly  gathered,  when  one  lives  near  the  other,  it  yet  ap- 
pears to  me  that,  whether  near  or  far,  if  there  is  true  esteem,  —  con- 
formity, in  a  great  degree,  of  opinion, — affection, — desire  of  being  useful 
to  one  another,  and  to  exchange  mutual  information  of  all  that  hap- 
pens to  each, — there  is  true  friendship.  All  this  exists  on  my  side,  and 
I  assure  you  of  it,  fully  and  sincerely.  In  you  I  believe  it  did  exist, 
and  I  hope  that  this  my  silence  for  some  months  past  has  not  de- 
prived me  of  the  friendship  you  had  for  me,  especially  now  when  you 
know  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  as 
I  wished  to  do,  least  of  all  when  I  add  that  I  have  just  passed,  in 
point  of  health,  inward  tranquillity,  and  satisfisu^tion  with  myself^  the 
worst  six  months  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot  for  many  years.  .... 
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I  must  tell  you  that,  forced  by  the  diplomatic  cautioxiy  and  the  vice 
of  unpunctuality  of  the  Due  de  Laval,  to  give  up  the  rides  we  used  to 
take  with  him,  I  still  find,  in  all  other  things,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
meet  a  better  man,  in  any  class,  or  in  any  business,  least  of  all  in  the 
business  which  Ib  lus,  and  mine.  We  have,  therefore,  remained  quite 
intimate  in  our  relations,  in  which  I  find  no  other  defect  in  him  than 
that  of  his  want  of  confidence,  for  I  am  not  so  miserly  of  mine 
towards  him,  but  give  him,  without  claim  of  restitution,  whatever  I 
can  give  him. 

Addio,  dear  Ticknor;  be  assured  that  the  time  we  have  passed 
together  will  always  dwell  in  my  memory,  and  that  I  cannot  fiedl,  in 
consequence,  to  take  a  most  lively  interest  in  whatever  occurs  to  you 
after  your  present  aflSiction.  Write  to  me,  I  beg,  very  soon ;  and  if 
you  do  not  dislike  it,  let  us  agree  upon  a  correspondence,  not  regular 
but  continuous,  to  take  the  place  between  us  of  that  affectionate  com- 
panionship which  I  should  so  much  like  to  have  with  you.  But  can- 
not you,  some  day,  come  back  to  see  Europe  and  Italy  once  more  f 
Addio. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Duchesse  de  Broglie,  answering  one  from 
Mr.  Ticknor  written  when  he  was  in  England  in  February, 
1819,  she  says:  — 

*  Je  vous  assure  que  je  regrette  beaucoup  vos  petites  visites,  k  dnq 
heures.  Je  sms  fachie  d'avoir  con^u  tant  d'affection  pour  un  sauvage 
de  I'Orinoque,  qui  ne  nous  rejoindra  peut-dtre  jamaia  Qui  sait  si  les 
revolutions  ne  nous  ameneront  pas  dans  votre  tranquille  et  beau  pays. 
Je  ne  vous  parlerai  pas  de  notre  politique,  que  vous  d^daignez,  je  vous 
dirai  pourtant,  que  nous  avons  de  la  peine  k  tarn  avancer  la  liberty 
quoiqu'avec  un  Minist^re  k  bonnes  intentions.  II  rencontre  des  diffi- 
cult^ portant  en  haut  et  en  has,  et  il  n'a  pas  beaucoup  de  force  pour 
les  vaincre.  Vous  avez  tort  de  m^priser  les  efforts  d'une  nation  pour 
dtre  libre.    Toutes  les  creatures  de  Dieu  sont  faites  pour  une  noble 

*  TransUUion :  I  assnre  yon  that  I  very  much  miss  your  little  visits  at  five 
o'clock.  I  am  vexed  at  having  formed  such  an  affection  for  a  savage  from  the 
Orinoco,  who  will  perhaps  never  retom  to  us.  Who  knows  whether  revolu- 
tions may  not  take  us  into  your  peaceful  and  beautiful  country.  I  will  not  talk 
to  you  of  our  politics,  on  which  you  look  down,  but  I  will  say  that  we  have 
much  trouble  in  promoting  liberty,  even  with  a  well-disposed  ministry.  It 
encounters  difficulties,  above  and  below,  and  has  not  much  strength  for  sur- 
mounting them.  You  are  wrong  to  despise  the  efforts  a  nation  makes  to  be 
free.    All  God*s  creatures  are  formed  for  a  noble  destiny,  and  you  have  no  right 
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destin^  et  tous  n'avez  pas  le  droit  de  nous  regaider  comme  dea 
dtres  infi^rieaiB.  En  yoUk  assez  U^essoB.  Yoe  amiB  lee  Ultras  sont 
toujonrs  en  col^,  et  nous  d^testent  beaucoup.  II  y  a  en  quantity 
de  duels.  Ce  qui  est  horrible,  les  querelles  poUtiques  deviennent  dee 
querelles  privies.  Cela  n'^gaye  pas  Paris.  Le  reste  est  toigours  de 
mSme,  les  salons  comme  vous  lee  avez  vu,  beaucoup  de  vanity  pea 
d'affection. 

Victor,  Auguste,  Mile.  Randall,*  tout  cela  pense  k  tous.  Youb 
nous  avez  tous  gagnd  le  coBur.  Je  ne  sais  pas  si  tous  avez  asses 
de  vanity  pour  6tre  content  du  tucch  g4nML  que  tous  aTez  eu  icL 
Au  reste,  tous  aTez  plus  d'oigueil  que  de  Tanit^  comme  nous  aTons 
dit 

N'oubliez  pas  mes  liTres  amdricains.  Parlez  moi  un  pea  de  Fdtat 
religieux  de  I'Ecosse,  et  de  TAngletene.  Vous  saTez  que  ce  siyet 
m'interesse.  Mais,  je  tous  promets  de  ne  pas  y  mller  da  mystkre. 
Dites  moi  aussi,  si  Ton  tous  parle  de  TouTrage  de  ma  m^re. 

The  brother  of  Madame  de  Broglie,  Augusta  de  Stael,  a  yoang 
man  of  distinguished  ability,  and  of  a  singularly  pure  and  ele- 
Tated  character,  was  one  of  those  who,  like  Cesaie  Balbo,  fonned 
a  warm  and  lasting  friendship  for  Mr.  Ticknor.  An  early  death 
cut  short  the  high  career  of  the  Baron  de  Stael,  and  caused  a 
loss  both  to  friendship  and  to  letters,  which  Mr.  Ticknor  always 
continued  to  regret. 

In  concluding  a  short  note,  dated  March  17,  1819,  M.  de 
Stael  says :  — 

to  regard  us  as  inferior  beings.  Enough  on  that  subject  Tour  friends  the 
Ultras  are  still  angry,  and  detest  us  greatly.  There  has  been  a  quantity  of  duds. 
The  dreadful  thing  is  that  political  quarrels  become  private  quarrels.  It  does 
not  make  Paris  gay.  All  else  continues  the  same,  the  salons  as  you  saw  them, 
much  vanity,  little  feeling. 

Victor,  Auguste,  Miss  Randall,  all  of  them  think  of  you.  You  won  all  our 
hearts.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  vanity  enough  to  be  pleased  with  the 
general  success  that  you  had  here.  Indeed,  you  have  more  pride  than  vanity, 
as  we  told  you. 

Do  not  foTget  my  American  books.  Tell  me  something  about  the  religious 
condition  of  Scotland,  and  England.  You  know  that  is  a  subject  which  interests 
me,  but  I  promise  not  to  mingle  mystery  with  it.  Tell  me,  too,  whether  peo- 
ple talk  to  you  of  my  mother's  work. 

*  The  Duke  de  Broglie,  the  Baron  de  Stael,  and  Miss  Randall,  who  was  a 
faithful  friend  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  her  companion  during  the  last  yean  of 
her  life. 
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Laifisez  moi  esp^rer,  que  j'aorai  encore  quelques  lignes  de  vous, 
avant  de  passer  TAtlantiqae ;  et  que  vous  n'oublierez  pajs  des  amisy 
qui  vous  sont  bien  tendrement  attaches. 

In  1825  the  following  interesting  letter  came  from  h\m^  writ- 
ten in  English,  so  nearly  perfect  that  it  is  given  here  exactly 
from  the  autograph. 

Ck)FFET,  Angast  10,  1825. 

Mt  deab  Ticknob, — It  is  an  object  of  most  sincere  regret  to  me, 
that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  be  of  any  use  to  your  friends  in  Pans, 
and  to  express  to  them  the  gratitude  and  friendship  which  I  feel  for 
you.  Your  kind  letter  reached  me  here  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  had 
left  Paris  about  the  middle  of  June.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  your  observations  on  Lafayette's  journey,  and  your  picture  of 
the  five  living  Presidents.  I  read  it  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  for  after 
religion,  there  is  nothing  that  penetrates  so  deep  into  the  heart  of 
man  as  the  love  of  freedom.  Yours  is,  indeed,  a  noble  and  blessed 
country,  and  the  whole  of  America — when  she  gets  rid  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Emperor,  which  is  only  an  unnecessary  piece  of  ridicule — will 
present  an  unexampled  scene  of  grandeur,  wealth,  and  reason.  But 
for  Qod's  sake  keep  your  eyes  open  upon  your  slave  States.  I  am  , 
sadly  struck  with  the  madness  of  the  people  of  Georgia ;  and  pru- 
dence unites  with  common  sense,  justice,  and  religion  to  recommend 
that  some  early  steps  should  be  made  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery,  t 
I  live  in  the  daily  expectation  to  hear  that  the  fate  of  St.  Domingo  / 
has  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies.  And  what  will  be- 
come of  your  Southern  States,  and  their  slaves,  when  there  is  an 
African  empire  established  in  the  West,  which  will  be  but  a  just  com- 
pensation for  all  the  cruelties  which  the  negroes  have  suffered  from 
the  Europeans,  for  years  and  ages.  Let  your  statesmen  act  and 
speak ;  your  philosophers  advise ;  your  ministers  preach  upon  this 
subject    Delenda  est  Carthago. 

What  should  I  tell  you  of  our  own  politics  ?  They  are  so  shabby 
as  to  make  one  ashamed  to  speak  of  them  ;  yet  disgusting  as  the  con- 
duct of  our  rulers  is,  in  every  respect,  1  think  that  the  country  is 
advancing,  but  there  is  a  complete  chasm  between  the  government 
and  the  people.  There  are  not  two  ideas  or  two  sentiments  in  com- 
mon. On  one  side  bigotry,  hypocrisy,  and  corruption,  on  the  other 
Indifference  as  to  what  passes  in  the  Tuileries,  but  constant  activity 
to  improve,  not  only  one's  fortune,  but  one's  mind.  You  may  judge 
of  it  by  the  state  of  our  literature.    Many  valuable  books  have  made 
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their  appearance  iince  you  left  qb,  chiefly  in  the  historical  line,  Ba- 
tante,  lliieRy,  Guizot,  Sismondi,  etc^  and  the  extenaive  sale  of 
booka  showB  that  we  aie  beginning  to  emerge  from  onr  inteUectnal 
stupor. 

In  my  humble  sphere,  I  have  just  published  a  volume  of  Letters 
on  England,  which  will  be  sent  to  you  from  Fftris.*  I  am  told  it  has 
brought  some  practical  ideas  of  liberty  in  circulation^  which  will  per- 
haps induce  me  to  write  another  volume.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  very 
busy  with  farming,  without  the  slightest  wish,  for  my  friends  or  my- 
self, to  have  any  share  in  the  management  of  public  affidra.  I  am  hero 
alone  this  summer.  Broglie  and  my  sister  are  at  their  place  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  I  shall  join  them  in  the  autumn,  after  a  little  journey 
to  the  south  of  France.  Next  year,  if  Qod  permits,  we  shall  idl  be  at 
Coppet  Pray  come  and  see  us.  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea 
that  you  should  not  pay  us  another  visit ;  and  my  constitotian  suffers 
so  much  from  a  sea  voyage,  that  I  have  but  little  hopes  of  seeing 
America,  though  it  be  one  of  my  most  earnest  desires. 

Forgive  this  broken  "Pirglifh  of  mine,  and  believe  me  most  fidth- 

ftdly  yours.    Sis  feliz  et  memor  nostri 

A.  StaIl. 

•  These,  and  some  other  of  M.  de  Stag's  writings,  were  collected  after  his 
death,  forming  three  volmnee,  with  a  biographioal  notice  of  him,  written  hj  his 
sister.  In  this  short  memoir  is  a  remarkable  aooonnt  given  by  him,  in  a  letter 
to  his  mother,  of  an  interriew  he  had,  when  he  was  bat  eeventeen  years  old, 
with  Napoleon  I.,  whom  he  sought  in  Savoy,  as  he  passed  throng  and  pleaded 
with  him  for  his  mother,  then  exiled  from  Paris  and  pereeonted  by  the  Bknperar. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Sehifn  to  Home  Life,  —  Cirde  of  Friends,  — ImmgwraUon  as  FrofeMor 
at  Harvard  College. — Entrafnce  on  College  Duties, — Literary  Life,  — 
Beligioua  OpirUom,  —  Mr,  Webetei^e  Oration  at  Plymouth,  —  Story 
of  Edheljertha. 

'\/r^  TICKNOR  reached  home,  after  his  four  years*  absence, 
JLilL  on  the  6th  of  June,  1819.  He  letomed  with  character 
matmed  by  unusnal  experience  of  men ;  with  lare  learning  and 
accomplishments,  acquired  by  diligent  and  systematic  study;  and 
with  tastes  cultivated  and  disciplined  by  acquaintance  with  the 
best  society  of  Europe.  The  object  of  his  residence  abroad  had 
been  to  prepare  him  for  a  career  of  useful  activity  at  home,  and 
he  came  back  full  of  ardor  to  use  his  various  gifts  and  acquisi- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged. 
There  was  nothing  in  him  of  the  trifler  or  the  dilettante. 

There  would  have  been  small  ground  for  surprise,  i^  after  a 
period  so  crowded  with  interests  from  sources  in  which  America 
had  no  share,  Mr.  Ticknor  had  felt  something  like  depression  at 
the  prospect  of  the  comparative  barrenness  of  life,  as  regards  Aes- 
thetic pursuits,  in  this  Western  world.  But  it  was  not  so.  His 
affectionate  and  cheerful  disposition  made  his  return  happy  for 
himself  and  delightful  to  his  Mends.  His  uncommon  social  gifts 
and  animated  spirits,  his  ready  kindness,  and  his  active  energy, 
united  to  make  him  at  once  an  important  member  of  society, 
both  in  the  circle  of  the  cultivated,  and  in  that  of  the  public-spir- 
ited men  of  business  in  his  native  place.  ^ 

Boston  was  still  a  compact  town  of  scarcely  more  than  forty 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  the  best  conditions  for  healthy  social 
intercourse,  —  leisure  combined  with  considerable  commercial  ac- 
tivity; equality,  inasmuch  as  there  was  neither  a  pauper  class 
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nor  an  accumulation  of  great  wealth  in  a  few  hands;  general 
education ;  and  that  familiarity  of  each  with  all,  which  becomes 
impossible  in  great  cities.* 

An  unusual  number  of  men  of  character,  and  distinction  in 
^yarious  professions,  had  gradually  gathered  here,  and  with  all 
the  most  eminent  of  these  Mr.  Ticknor  was  closely  associated 
from  this  time  forward.  With  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  become  a 
resident  of  Boston  during  lus  absence  in  Europe ;  with  the  Bey. 
Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing ;  with  Dr.  Bowditch,  the  ATniTw»>tit 
mathematician,  who,  like  Webster,  had  lately  made  his  home  here; 
with  Edward  and  Alexander  Hill  Everett;  with  Washington 
Allston,  the  artist ;  with  the  Prescotts,  father  and  son ;  and  with 
many  others  worthy  to  be  ranked  beside  them,  cultivated  women 
as  well  as  men,  Mr.  Ticknor  found  himself  at  once  in  congomal^ 
appreciative,  and  animating  society.  Of  these  advantages  he 
V^  was  by  taste  and  principle  ready  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost 

There  was  a  remarkable  constancy  in  his  Mendships ;  all  those 
which  took  an  important  place  in  his  life  being  terminated  cmly 
by  death.t  In  his  old  age  he  still  had  Mends  whom  he  bad 
counted  as  such  for  sixty  years,  although  he  had  outlived  so 
many.     With  regard  to  two  of  those  intimacies  which  coloied 

*  ''  A  more  peculiar  and  unmixed  character/*  wrote  Mr.  William  Tudor  in 
this  very  year,  "  arising  from  its  homogeneous  population,  will  be  found  here 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  There  is  none  of  the  show  and  at- 
tractions of  ostentatious  and  expensive  luxury,  but  a  great  deal  of  cheeifyUy 
fhmk  hospitality,  and  easy  social  intercourse.  In  short,  if  a  man  can  limit  his 
wishes  to  living  in  a  beautiful  country,  among  a  hospitable  people,  ^ere  be 
will  find  only  simple,  unobtrusive  pleasures,  with  a  hi^  degree  of  moral  and 
intellectual  refinement,  he  may  be  gratified.'*  —  Z«tters  on  the  EatUm  Statet, 
p.  819. 

t  On  his  seventy-sixth  birthday  Mr.  Ticknor  made  a  memorandum  which  was 
preserved,  and  which  may  appropriately  be  introduced  here.  It  is  headed, 
"  Aug.  1,  '67.  Persons  with  whom  I  have  lived  in  long  friendship,**  and  contains 
the  names  of  sixteen  early  friends,  and  the  dates  of  the  conmiencement  of  each 
acquaintance.  They  are  these  :  CurtiB,  C.  P.,  from  1793  ;  Everett,  E.,  1806  ; 
Everett,  A.  H.,  1806;  Prescott,  W.  H.,  1808;  Webster,  D.,  1808,  but  also 
slightly  1802,  1805, 1807  ;  Haven,  N.  A.,  1808 ;  Daveis,  C.  S.,  1800  ;  Qardiner, 
B.  H.,  1812  ;  Story,  J.,  1815  ;  Allston,  W.,  1819.  Others  who  survive,  Cur- 
tis,  T.  B.,  from  1795 ;  Thayer,  S.,  1805 ;  Bigelow,  J.,  1808 ;  Savage,  J.,  1809 ; 
Mason,  W.  P.,  1809;  Cogswell,  J.  0.,  1810.  Five  of  these  gentlemen  out- 
lived him. 
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and  added  interest  to  his  life  in  the  period  now  opening  before 
him,  his  own  record  has  abeady  been  printed. 

How  he  came  to  know  and  love  the  charming,  earnest,  gifted 
Preseott,  his  junior  by  four  years,  he  has  told  in  the  memoir 
which  he  survived  to  write ;  and  how  he  became  a  constant  vis- 
itor, and  an  affectionate  admirer  of  Prescott's  parents, — the  wise 
and  noble-minded  judge,  and  his  vigorous,  benevolent,  animated 
wife.*  He  also  describes  his  finding  young  Prescott  in  Paris  in 
1817,  when  he  arrived  from  Germany,  and  the  illness  through 
which  he  watched  with  him,  adding :  "  It  was  in  that  dark  room 
that  I  first  learned  to  know  him,  as  I  have  never  known  any 
other  person  beyond  the  limits  of  my  immediate  fsunily ;  and  it 
was  there  that  was  first  formed  a  mutual  regard,  over  which,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  —  a  period  of  above  forty  years,  —  no  doud 
ever  passed."  The  first  Mends  to  welcome  him  on  his  return 
were  the  Prescotts,  parents  and  son ;  and  thenceforward  he  was 
always  treated  by  them  and  theirs  as  if  he  had  been  of  their  kin 
and  blood. 

His  affectionate  and  intimate  relations  with  Mr.  Webster — 
whose  great  and  commanding  intellect,  and  generous,  genial  na- 
ture, always  inspired  in  him  an  undeviating  confidence  and  sym- 
pathy—  are  set  forth  in  the  reminiscences  he  contributed  to 
the  memoir  of  the  statesman  written  by  his  nephew,  George 
Ticknor  Curtis.  This  intercourse,  maintained  for  fifty  years, 
was  most  animated  and  stimulating ;  different  in  its  nature  and 
manifestations  from  that  with  Prescott,  but  dehghtful,  and  tend- 
ing to  develop  in  Mr.  Ticknor  the  broad  and  invigorating  inter- 
est in  public  affiEdrs  which  was  inherent  in  his  views  of  manly 
duty. 

Some  there  were,  whose  names  have  been  or  will  be  men- 
tioned from  time  to  time  in  these  pages,  who  are  less  known, 

*  HiB  letters  from  I<aropey  to  his  father  and  mother,  fipequently  contain  mea- 
aages  to  Mrs.  Prescott  On  the  5th  Angnst,  1816,  we  find  the  following :  "  Re- 
member me  very  particnlarly  to  Mrs.  Prescott,  whose  kindness  to  yon,  dearest 
mother,  I  can  never  forget  It  is  not  impossible  that  I  shall  meet  her  son 
somewhere  in  Europe,  and  if  I  do  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  repaying, 
in  a  way  which  I  am  sure  will  be  most  welcome  to  her,  some  of  the  debt  she 
hat  thns  laid  npon  me.'* 
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and  who  did  not  pieserve  the  letters  they  leoeiYed  fiom  Mr. 
TicknoT,  so  that  they  appear  less  prominently ;  but  their  infln- 
enoe  on  his  happiness  was,  neveitheless,  great,  and  his  delight 
in  their  culture  and  their  chaiaoteristic  qualities  was  an  impor- 
tant element  in  his  experience.  One  of  these  was  Joseph  Green 
Cogswell,  who,  though  five  yeais  his  senior,  survived  him  a  few 
months ;  of  whom  he  writes  in  1820,  ^'He  is  the  same  admizaUe 
creature,  f\ill  of  zeal  for  everything  good,  and  everything  that 
will  promote  the  cause  of  learning,  not  exacUy  like  other  pec^ile, 
and  not,  perhaps,  exactly  as  other  people  would  like  to  have 
him,  but  always  disinterested,  always  scattering  good  knowledge 
about  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  always  exciting  an  enthusiasm 
for  it  in  those  he  meets,  from  the  excess  of  his  own."  And 
again  in  1842,  after  speaking  of  Cogswell's  great  acquirements, 
he  adds :  ''  I  have  known  him,  familiarly,  above  thirty  yean, 
have  travelled  with  him  and  lived  with  him,  months  together, 
and  yet  never  saw  him  unreasonably  or  disagreeably  out  of  tem- 
per. ....  He  IB  always  pleasant  in  personal  intercourse,  under 
all  circumstances,  to  a  degree  which,  I  think,  I  have  never  known 
in  any  other  man."  * 

Another  was  Francis  Calley  Omy,  whose  immense  and  varied 
stores  of  accurate  knowledge  were  scarcely  made  available  to  any 
except  those  who  enjoyed  his  personal  acquaintance ;  but  whose 
conversation,  enriched  by  them,  was  invaluable  to  his  Mends, 
among  whom  none  was  more  faithful,  or  in  more  constantly  tsk- 
miliar  relations,  than  Mr.  Ticknor.t 

*  Mr.  Cogswell's  attachment  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  which  lasted  through  their 
joint  lives,  was  thus  expressed  in  a  letter  written  in  1814 :  "  George's  affectioii 
has  been  very  dear  to  me.  He  has  entered  into  my  feelings,  he  has  loved  those 
that  I  did,  he  has  felt  an  nnfleigned  sympathy  in  my  sorrow,  he  has  miifannly 
sought  my  happiness  and  shared  my  unlimited  confidence.  Besides,  I  was 
prond  in  being  known  to  be  his  friend  ;  when  I  was  walking  with  him  I  loved 
to  meet  those  who  knew  me ;  as  his  companion  I  felt  myself  welcome  wherever 
I  went"  Mr.  Cogswell,  then  twenty-cdght  years  old,  had  already  seen  tlM 
worid,  and  endured  severe  trials. 

t  In  the  Preface  to  his  "History  of  Spanish  Literatuie,*'  Mr.  Tioknor  calls  Mr. 
F.  C.  Gray  "  a  scholar  who  should  permit  the  world  to  profit  more  than  it  does, 
by  the  laiige  resources  of  his  accurate  and  tasteful  learning" ;  and  Mr.  Preaeott 
aaid  of  him,  ''I  tUnk  he  was  the  most  remarkable  man  I  ever  knew,  for  variflfcy 
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Jacob  Bigolow,  the  eminent  and  acute  physician,  the  shiewd 
and  witty  companion,  and  James  Savage,*  warm-hearted,  loyal, 
indefatigable,  fEdthful  to  every  obligation  of  Mendship  &om 
youth  to  age;  the  exact  and  enthusiastic  genealogist;  quaint, 
Vehement,  and  the  very  soul  of  integrity,  of  whom  Mr.  Web- 
ster once  wrote,  ''  He  is  as  true  a  man  as  I  know  of ;  he  would 
appear  very  awkward  if  he  were  to  make  trial  —  and  try  his 
best  —  to  think  wrong  or  to  feel  wrong";  —  these  both  were 
among  his  earliest  friends,  and  contributed  their  quota  to  his 
resources  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  of  intellectual  stimulus. 

Established  in  his  other's  house,  and  surrounded  by  an  ample 
and  well-^ected  library,  which  he  had  purchased  with  labor  and 
care  in  Europe,t  Mr.  Ticknor  entered  with  zeal  on  the  discharge 
of  many  duties,  and  the  immediate  preparations  for  his  professor- 
ship in  Harvard  College.  He  persevered  in  his  habit  of  early 
rising,  and  devoting  his  whole  morning  to  study.  Domestic  and 
social  claims,  a  wide  correspondence,  and  the  multiplied  casual 
interests  that  demand  the  attention  of  a  character  like  his,  filled 
the  remaining  hours  of  the  day  to  overflowing. 

His  formal  induction  to  the  Professorships  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  Languages,  and  of  the  Belles-Lettres,  his  appointment  to 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  took  place  in  the  church  at 
Cambridge,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1819,  scarcely  more  than  two 
months  after  his  arrival  from  Europe.  Mr.  Norton  entered  on 
the  same  day,  and  with  the  same  ceremony,  the  Dexter  Profes- 
sorship of  Sacred  Literature,  and  each  of  the  new  professors  de- 
livered an  inaugural  address  before  a  cultivated  and  sympathetic 

and  fohiefls  of  infonnation,  and  a  perfect  commaxid  of  it  He  was  a  walking 
cncydopndia.  I  have  seen  many  men  who  had  ezceUent  memories,  provided 
yon  would  let  them  turn  to  their  libraries  to  get  the  information  you  wanted ; 
but  no  matter  on  what  subject  you  talked  with  him,  his  knowledge  was  at  his 
flngert'  ends,  and  entirely  at  your  senrice.*'  —  L^e  o/Prescottf  Appendix  F. 

*  Meotiooed  ante,  p.  2,  as  a  friend  of  the  father,  he  survived  the  son,  living 
to  the  great  age  of  eighty-seven.  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Genealogical  Diction- 
aiy  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,"  in  four  volumes,  a  work  of  the  high- 
est Talue. 

t  Tliough  the  Journal  contains  no  allusion  to  it  and  his  letters  very  few,  yet 
U  had  been  one  of  his  constant  occupations,  in  every  country  he  visited,  to  buy 
liooka.  He  confined  himself  to  collections  of  literature,  for  he  wanted  the  books 
at  the  instruments  of  his  labor.    The  Spanish  ooUection  was  already  remarkable. 
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aodience,  wbicli  filled  the  old  chmch,  and  for  whom  such  an 
opportunity  of  listening  to  the  utterance  of  the  ripest  acholar- 
ship  America  could  then  boast  was  an  occurrence  of  no  small 
interest 

Mr.  Ticknor^s  discourse  was  fresh  and  appropriate ;  its  style 
rich,  animated,  yet  simple;  and  its  topics  varied  and  oon^nce- 
hensive  enough  to  embrace  the  range  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
him.  An  extract  from  the  portion  on  Spanish  literature,  asso* 
ciating  itself  with  his  later  labors,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  its 
tone :  — 

In  modem  times  no  poetry  has  sprung  bo  directly  from  the  ped- 
lar feelings,  or  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  national  chazao- 
ter,  as  that  of  the  Peninsula,  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  This  rich  and 
admirable  country,  standing  in  some  measure  between  Europe  and 
AMca,  served,  for  above  seven  centuries,  as  the  advanced  guard  of 
Christendom  against  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  who  then  threatened 
to  overrun  Europe,  as  they  had  already  overrun  the  half  of  Ana. 
In  these  conflicts — where,  during  four  hundred  years,  the  Spaniaida 
were  uniformly  beaten,  without  ever  shrinking — a  national  character 
was  gradually  formed,  in  which  chivalry  and  religion  were  mingled 
and  confounded  by  the  cause  in  which  they  were  alike  engaged; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  bitterness  of  an  hereditary  animosity,  that 
tolerated  neither  compromise  nor  hesitation,  was  admirably  softened 
down  into  a  splendid  gallantry  and  heroic  emulation  of  excellence, 
by  the  generous  virtues  and  higher  refinement  of  their  Moorish  ene- 
mies. This  spirit,  —  which  the  histories  of  Zaragoza  and  Girona 
prove  to  be  still  burning  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  of  Spain,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cordova  and  Granada, — 
this  spirit  has  always  been  apparent  in  their  poetry. 

From  the  first  outpourings  of  its  rude  admiration  for  heroes 
whom  it  has  almost  made  fabulous,  down  to  the  death  of  Cadahalso 
before  Gibraltar,  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  Jovellanos,  it  has  never 
had  but  one  tone ;  and  that  tone  has  been  purely  and  exclusively 
Spanish,  nourished  by  a  high  moral  feeling,  and  a  proud  and  preva- 
lent sense  of  honor,  loyalty,  and  religion.  It  breaks  upon  us  with 
the  dawn  of  their  modem  history,  in  their  unrivalled  ballads ;  the 
earliest  breathings  at  once  of  poetical  and  popular  feeling  among 
them,  whose  echoes,  like  the  sweet  voice  of  Ariel  amidst  the  tumults 
of  the  tempest,  come  to  us  in  the  pauses  of  that  tremendous  war- 
fare which  seems,  alternately,  one  merciless  and  interminable  battle 
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wasting  generation  after  generation,  and  a  single  wild  adventure  run- 
ning through  whole  centuries  of  romance  and  glory.  We  trace  it, 
too,  hardly  less  in  their  drama,  which  is  so  truly  national  that  it 
seems  to  belong  to  their  character,  like  a  costume,  and  springs  so 
immediately  from  their  wants  and  feelings  that,  as  we  read,  we  are 
persuaded  they  would  have  invented  it,  if  antiquity  had  not  given 
them  the  example. 

And  finally  we  see  it  in  the  individual  lives  of  their  authors, 
which  have  been,  to  an  imparalleled  degree,  lives  of  adventure  and 
hazard,  —  in  Garcilaso,  whose  exquisite  pastorals  hardly  prepare  us 
for  the  heroic  death  he  died,  before  the  face  of  his  Emperor;  in 
ErcOla,  who  wrote  the  best  of  Spanish  epics  at  the  feet  of  the  Andes, 
amidst  the  perils  of  war,  and  in  the  wastes  of  the  wilderness ;  in 
Lope  de  Vega  on  board  the  Armada,  and  in  Cervantes,  woimded  at 
Lepanto,  and  a  slave  in  Barbary;  in  Quintana's  prison,  and  Morar 
tin's  exile.  Indeed,  like  its  own  Alhambra,  —  which  was  not  merely 
the  abode  of  all  that  was  refined  and  graceful  and  gentle  in  peace 
and  in  life,  but  the  fearful  fortress  of  military  pride  and  honor, 
amidst  whose  magnificent  ruins  the  heart  still  treasures  up  long 
recollections  of  gallantry  and  glory, — the  poetiy  of  Spain  seems  to 
identify  itself  with  achievements  that  belong  rather  to  its  history ; 
and,  as  it  comes  down  to  us  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  almost  realizes 
to  our  fiemcy  the  gorgeous  fables  and  traditions  of  the  elder  times. 

On  the  day  preceding  his  inaaguTation,  Mr.  Ticknor  wrote  a 
letter  to  President  Kirkland,  giving  fully  his  idea  of  the  duties 
of  the  two  professorships,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  they  should 
be  fulfilled.    We  give  some  portions  of  it. 

Boston,  August  9,  1819. 

Dear  Sib,  —  You  have  desired  me  to  give  you  a  projet  of  the 
instructions  it  may  seem  most  advisable  to  give  under  the  Smith 
Professorship  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages  and  Literatures, 
and  the  College  Professorship  of  the  Belles-Lettres.  Each,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  considered  separately. 

The  claims  of  the  Smith  Professorship,  which  should  be  first  satis- 
fied, seem  to  divide  themselves  into  two  parts,  each  requiring  a  dis- 
tinct course  of  lectures,  which  it  will  probably  be  desirable  to  bring 
in  aid  of  the  instructions  of  the  teacher  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
languages,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  Smith  establishment  may  tend  to 
one  purpose,  and  operate  on  the  same  individuals.    I  should  think, 

14*  u 
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therefore,  that  a  comae  of  lectnies  on  French  literaiy  hiatooy  and 
criticismy  amounting  perhape  to  abont  twenty,  deliyeied  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  each  year,  to  thqee  who  have  made  the  most  pntgreaa  in 
the  language,  woold  be  usefiiL  To  increase  their  utility,  perhiqpe  it 
would  be  well  to  take  three  hours  in  the  week,  on  days  not  occa- 
pied  with  instruction  in  the  language,  and  give  two  of  them  to 
lectures,  and  the  third  to  an  examination  of  the  pupils^  both  in 
what  they  have  leamt  from  the  French  teacher,  and  what  they  have 
heard  of  the  professor's  lectures,  which  I  will  make  in  French  to 
those  who  are  able  and  disposed  to  exerdse  themselves  in  speaking 
the  language.  This  course  would  seem  to  close  up  the  studies  of 
those  who  should  be  about  to  leave  the  instruction  of  the  French 
teacher ;  and  to  them  I  would  propose  to  confine  it,  as  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  useful  to  any  others. 

The  other  course,  which  would  be  on  Spanish  litemy  history 
and  criticism,  may  be  made  in  the  same  way,  and  be  defiveared  m 
often,  accompanied  with  a  similar  examination;  but,  as  it  would 
not  be  quite  so  long, — if  the  rule  of  relative  importance  is  to  be 
observed,  and  a  very  few  would  attend  it,  —  I  should  like  to  have  it 
extemporaneous,  both  because  I  think  more  can  be  tau^t  in  this 
way,  where  the  number  of  the  instructed  is  small,  and  becanae  I 
should  like  to  exercise  myself  in  this  form  of  instruction. 

Both  courses,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  given  merely  to  tau^  never 
attempting  to  produce  a  popular  effect ;  and  as,  in  this  case,  utility 
would  be  their  only  object,  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  attendance  on 
them  should  be  only  by  those  persons  who  have  made  some  progress 
under  the  instructions  of  the  French  teacher,  and  that  there  should 
be  such  an  understanding  and  concert  between  him  and  the  lecturer 
as  to  make  the  Smith  establishment  one  vJKoU^  through  their  joint 
efforts. 

Under  any  arrangement,  however,  these  things  seem  to  be  im- 
portant, —  that  the  attendance  should  be  purely  voluntary ,  that  the 
course  should  not  be  divided  into  two  parts  and  delivered  in  succes- 
sive years,  and  that  the  class  should  never  be  large,  since  my  only 
object  here,  too,  would  be  to  teach,  and  this  can  be  best  done  where 
the  number  is  smalL 

Taming  next  to  the  claims  of  the  second  profeesoiship,  he 
says, — 

The  belles-lettres,  in  general,  —  comprehending,  of  course,  all  the 
elegant  literatures  of  Europe,  from  the  earliest  times  of  Greece  to 
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our  own,  — foim  a  sabject  for  instruction  mucli  moie  extensive,  and 
one  mucli  more  calculated  to  be  generally  usefol  and  interesting, 
than  any  of  those  literatures  separately. 

He  then  gives  a  sketch  of  a  couise  in  four  divisions,  covering 
ancient  and  modem  literature,  poetry,  and  prose ;  and  in  condu- 
aion,  he  says,  — 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  explaining  the  kind  of  lectures  I 
have  thought  of  delivering  under  the  second  professorship,  for  three 
nasons :  1.  That  the  wide  extent  of  the  subject  being  considered,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  spread  it  through  more  lectures  than  usually  form 
a  course.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  restricted  to  fewer  than  sixty. 
2.  That  in  consideration  of  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  plan,  and  the  importance  of  sustaining  the 
attention  and  interest  through  the  whole,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
deliver  them  all  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  Perhaps  four  or  five 
in  each  week  during  their  continuance,  and  an  examination  one  other 
day,  would  not  be  found  oppressive.  3.  That,  as  I  have  no  experience 
in  instruction,  my  plan  may  be  examined  by  those  who  have  ;  since 
{  consider  it  merely  a  project,  which  I  shall  be  more  pleased  to  adapt, 
in  any  way,  to  the  practical  wants  of  the  University,  than  to  retain 
it  as  it  IB. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  lectures  than  such  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, or  some  resembling  them,  would  now  be  usefuL  At  any  rate, 
these  are  sufficient  to  occupy  me  for  yet  a  long  time  to  come ;  but 
if^  hereafter,  others  that  would  naturally  fall  within  my  depart- 
ment should  seem  to  be  wanted,  I  shall  always  hold  myself  ready 
to  prepare  them,  as  feu:  as  my  health  and  talents  and  knowledge  will 

permit. 

Yours  veiy  respectfully, 

GXO.  TiCKNOR. 

The  comprehensive  plan  here  sketched  for  the  department  of 
belles-lettres  was  never  carried  out.  In  establishing  this  pro- 
fessorship, the  Corporation  had  neither  specifically  defined  the 
duties  of  the  professor,  nor  known  how  far  those  duties  were 
included  in  other  established  professorships.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  Ticknor  thus  laid  before  the  President  his  ideas  of  what  the 
courses  should  be,  it  was  found  that  the  Greek  classics  were 
assigned  to  the  Greek  Professor;  and  that  the  Professor  of 
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Rhetoric  was  leqoiied,  by  statute,  to  ''  examine  and  compaie  the 
properties  of  ancient  and  modem  languages,"  and  *'  to  delineate 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek,  Roman, 
and  V.nglifth  historians,  orators,  poets,  and  divines."  Here  were 
two  very  considerable  sections,  of  what  most  scholars  would 
i^ard  as  belonging  to  the  department  of  belles-lettres,  already 
in  the  charge  of  other  teachers.  Obyiously  a  revision  of  the 
different  statutes  might  have  been  made,  and  the  duties  of 
the  separate  professors  clearly  defined,  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  done.  In  answer  to  the  preceding  letter  of  August  9,  the 
President  simply  stated  these  faicta  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  writes 
in  reply :  "  This,  of  course,  very  much  narrows  the  ground  of 
the  professorship  of  belles-lettres,  though  it  still  leaves  it  as 
wide,  I  suppose,  as  I  could  occupy  with  profit.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  be  far  from  unpleasant  to  me  to  have  it  understood,  that 
these  branches  of  the  belles-lettres  are  already  occupied,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  expected  of  me  to  give  any  part  of  my  atten- 
.tion  to  them." 

For  some  time  Mr.  Ticknor  suffered  from  delays  in  establish- 
ing rules  for  his  department,  from  imperfect  rules,  and  from 
iheir  inefficient  enforcement ;  and  he  often  remonstrated,  always 
evincing  a  desire  to  have  the  means  of  producing  more  inter- 
est, more  ambition  of  scholarship,  and  better  opportunities  of 
progress  for  the  students,  at  whatever  cost  of  labor  to  himself 
His  whole  attitude  toward  the  College  was  that  of  one  ani- 
mated by  ardent  zeal  to  promote  the  cause  of  good  learning ; 
and  in  spite  of  many  discouragements,  arising  from  the  condition 
of  the  CoUeg©  government,  and  from  the  general  standard  of 
scholarship  in  the  community,  he  persevered,  with  an  earnestness 
and  patience  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  marked  and  increas- 
ing effect.  He  entirely  succeeded  in  rousing  and  holding  the 
attention  of  his  classes ;  and  the  love  of  letters  was  quickened  in 
them,  not  only  by  his  words  and  manner,  but  by  the  example 
they  saw  in  him,  of  one  who  had  deliberately  chosen  the  pur- 
suit of  literature,  rather  than  yield  to  the  allurements  of  a  life 
c£  unprofitable  leisure,  or  to  those  of  a  more  lucrative  profession. 

His  work  in  preparing  lectures  on  th«  literatures  and  the  lit- 
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eiary  histories  of  France  and  Spain  was  thorough  and  elaborate, 
the  work  of  an  ardent  and  conscientious  scholar,  who  borrowed 
no  learning  at  second  hand  which  he  could  obtain  from  the 
primitive  sources,  and  neglected  no  means  for  forming  indepen- 
dent and  correct  judgments.  His  lectures  thus  became  a  body 
of  consecutive,  historic  criticism,  in  which  the  intrinsic  quali- 
ties of  the  works  under  discussion  were  made  to  illustrate  the 
progressive  development  in  culture  of  the  nations  to  which  their 
authors  belonged. 

His  manner  of  thought  and  expression  was  simple,  direct, 
and  fluent ;  not  diBtinguished  so  much  by  originality  of  view  or 
brilliancy  of  phrase,  as  by  excellent  sense  and  judicious  and 
accurate  statement.  At  the  same  time  his  voice  and  style  of 
speaking,  his  brilliant  eye  and  animated  countenance,  his  whole 
bearing,  as  he  sought  to  put  himself  in  close  communication  with 
the  minds  of  the  young  men  before  him,  had  much  magnetic 
attraction.  He  doubtless  kept  in  mind  his  observations  in 
Germany  and  France,  and  Goethe's  remark  to  him,  that  "  elo- 
quence does  not  teach." 

He  did  not  read  from  a  manuscript,  after  the  first  term,  and 
thus  the  ms^etism  of  the  eye  and  the  face  was  not  lost* 
Lord  Brougham  said  in  his  inaugural  discourse  at  Glasgow,  that, 

*  The  stndents  were  provided  with  a  printed  syllabus  of  the  arrangement  of 
his  snbject  That  of  the  Spanish  lectures  was  printed  in  1823,  and  the  follow- 
ing extract  is  taken  from  the  preface  to  it,  adopting  one  or  two  verbal  changes 
made  by  Mr.  Ticknor  in  an  interleaved  copy.  '*  The  Lectures  on  the  History 
and  Criticism  of  Spanish  Literature,  for  which  the  present  syllabus  has  been 
prepared,  are  about  thirty-four  in  number,  each  an  hour  in  length.  In  print 
they  would  amount  to  two  octavo  volumes.  They  are  prepared  for  private 
classes,  in  Harvard  College,  and  delivered,  three  or  more  in  each  week,  so  long 
•8  the  course  continues.  The  subject  to  which  they  are  devoted  is,  in  many 
respects,  new  in  Europe,  and  in  this  country  quite  untouched.  The  Span- 
iards themselves  have  no  work  of  history  or  criticism  embracing  the  whole  of 
their  literature,  or  even  its  best  portions ;  and  in  England  and  in  Italy  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  assist  them Both  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  access  to  a  sufSdent  collection  of  Spanish  books,  and  their 
respective  histories  have  certainly  suffered  from  it.  This  want  I  have  not  felt. 
Accidental  circumstances  have  placed  within  my  control  a  collection  of  works 
in  Spanish  literature  nearly  complete  for  such  purposes.  The  deficiencies, 
therefore,  which  will  be  found  in  this  course  of  lectures  ....  are  not  to  be 
imputed  to  the  want  of  materials.*' 
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otber  things  being  equal,  he  who  has  written  most  will  speak 
best  Mr.  Ticknor  had  written  so  nmch,  that  his  spontaneous 
language  took  a  periodic  form,  and  his  discoone,  if  taken  down 
by  a  stenographer,  might  have  gone  to  the  press  with  hardly 
any  correction.  He  did  not  make  his  hearers  impatient  by  em- 
banassing  pauses,  nor  yet  uncomfortable  by  the  over-rapid  utter- 
ance which  implies  the  want  of  self-possession  and  self-<x)ntzd. 

Mr.  6.  T.  CurtiB  says,  in  a  letter  of  remimscenoes  of  his 
uncle:  — 

He  always,  in  my  time,  fixed  and  kept  the  attention  of  his  dsas  ; 
indeed,  there  was  never  any  movement  or  sound  in  the  lecture-room 
that  evinced  an  absence  of  attention.  ....  He  followed  the  very 
enact  and  methodical  order  of  his  syllabus,  introducing  <iiM»nff^ftn« 
which  were  always  animated  and  sometimes  eloquent.  .... 

An  audience  of  college  students  is,  to  be  sure,  no  very  formidable 
body  to  a  grown  man.  But  you*  and  I  have  both  heard  Mr.  Tick- 
nor lecture  before  large  and  mixed  audiences  of  ladies  and  gendanen, 
with  no  other  appliances  than  he  used  in  the  College  class-room,  but 
with  the  same  fluency  and  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  the  assembly  before  him.  On  all  occasions  his  diction  was 
both  copious  and  precise.  The  sum  of  my  testimony  is,  that  his  lec- 
toring  was  as  successfdl  teaching  as  I  have  ever  listened  to. 

No  man  could  be  more  liberal  in  the  use  of  his  time  and  his 
knowledge,  for  the  assistance  of  individual  scholars,  or  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  general  education.  His  library, 
which  was  freely  open  to  any  one  who  desired  to  consult  books 
contained  in  it,  included  many  works  then  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  any  other  American  library,  public  or  private.  Many  were 
the  hard-working  students  who  were  able  to  pursue  their  inves- 
tigations by  the  aid  of  its  treasures,  and  who  received  from  Mr. 
Ticknor  friendly  encouragement  and  judicious  counseL  Mr.  Cur- 
tis says  again :  — 

He  very  early  began,  and  always  continued,  the  habit  of  lendix^ 
his  books  freely,  taking  no  other  precaution  than  to  write  down  the 
title  of  the  volume,  and  the  name  of  the  borrower,  in  a  note-book. 
The  number  of  volumes  lent  was  often  considerable.  He  would  lend 
a  book  to  any  respectable  person,  whether  personally  known  to  him 

•  The  letter  is  addressed  by  Ifr.  Curtis  to  Mr.  Hillsid. 
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or  not,  if  he  perceived  that  it  was  really  desired  for  use.  His  books 
have  been  sent  to  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  even  to  Baltimore,  and 
other  distant  places,  for  the  use  of  scholars  who  could  get  them  in  no 
other  way.  ^ 

The  strong  religious  impiessions  which  Mr.  Ticknor  received 
in  early  years  deepened,  as  his  character  matured,  into  personal 
convictions,  that  confirmed  the  ruling  principles  of  his  life.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  doctrines  of  Calvinistic  Orthodoxy, 
but  later  serious  reflection  led  him  to  reject  those  doctrines ;  and 
soon  after  his  return  from  Europe  he  joined  Dr.  Channing's 
church,  of  which  he  continued  through  life  a  faithful  member. 
He  was  a  sincere  Liberal  Christian,  and  his  convictions  were  firm, 
but  they  were  held  without  bigotry,  and  he  never  allowed  them 
to  interfere  with  kindliness  and  courtesy. 

The  Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett,  for  many  years  his  pastor  and  friend, 
wrote  a  notice  of  Mr.  Ticknor  after  his  death,*  in  which  he 
called  him  "  a  scholar,  —  we  wish  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  £Etct,  — 
whose  &ith  clung  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  who  recognized 
in  him,  whose  name  is  the  burden  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
messenger  of  the  Divine  will,  and  a  ruler  over  human  souls." 

He  maintained  a  cordial  interest  in  the  church  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  early  took  a  class  of  boys  in  its  Sunday 
school,  founded  in  1822,  which  he  kept  for  eight  years,  receiv- 
ing it,  during  the  last  year,  in  his  own  library  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. Some  of  the  members  of  this  class  who  are  now  living, 
gentlemen  engaged  in  different  professions,  retain  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  its  meetings.  Later,  in  1839-40,  he  gave  a  course 
of  instruction  on  the  history  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  to  a 
class  of  young  girls,  including  his  eldest  daughter,  for  which  he 
prepared  himself  carefully,  and  the  notes  he  made  for  it  were 
found  among  his  papers. 

In  December,  1820,  Mr.  Ticknor  joined  a  party  of  friends 
who  went  to  Plymouth  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  two-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  to  hear 
Mr.  Webster's  oration  on  the  occasion.     His  fresh  impressions 

•  The  article  is  entitled  "A  CSiristiiizi  SehoUr,"  and  appewed  in  the  "Old 
and  New,"  May,  1871. 
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— 

of  this  memorable  discouise,  and  of  the  effect  it  picdaoed,  are 
given  in  the  following  letter.* 

Pltmouth,  Thunday  Erening,  December  21. 

....  We  set  off  this  morning  at  half  past  eight  precisely.  Oar 
own  x)arty  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L  P.  Davis,  Miss  Russell,  Frank 
Gray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster,  Miss  Stockton,  Miss  Mason,  and  myself ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  we  overtook  fifty  or  sixty  persons 
more,  most  of  them  of  our  acquaintance,  and  at  the  dining-honse 
found  Colonel  Perkins,  Mrs.  S.  Q.  Perkins,  and  Susan.  The  dinner 
was  very  merry,  ....  in  the  afternoon  ride  Mr.  Webster  became 
extremely  interested,  and  I  enjoyed  myself  as  much  as  anybody. 

At  last  we  reached  the  hill  that  opened  the  Bay  of  Plymouth  upon 
us,  and  it  seemed  in  a  moment  as  if  I  were  at  home,  so  famib'ar  to  me 
were  the  names  and  relations  of  everything  I  saw.  It  was  like  com- 
ing upon  classic  ground,  where  every  object  was  a  recollection  and 
almost  a  history,  —  the  point  of  land  called  the  Governor's  Farm,  be- 
cause it  was  owned  by  the  first  governor ;  Clarke's  Island,  where  the 
Pilgrims  landed  on  Saturday,  the  20th  December,  1620,  and  kept 
their  Sabbath  with  all  the  severity  of  their  peculiar  notions  of  relig- 
ion, and  refused  to  come  to  the  main  shore  until  Monday  ;  and  finally 
the  very  town  itself,  that  now  covers  and  hides  the  little  spot  they 
consecrated  by  their  first  footsteps. 

The  moment  I  got  out  of  the  carriage  I  set  off  to  see  whatever  the 
daylight  would  still  permit  me  to  enjoy,  of  a  spot  to  which  more  rec- 
ollections tend  than  to  any  other  in  America.  The  first  thing  was  of 
course  the  Rock,  on  which  the  first  boatload  that  came  from  the  May- 
flower landed,  on  Monday,  22d  of  December,  1620.  It  was  already 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  strangers  who  have  arrived  this  after- 
noon, and  a  cannon  was  mounted  on  it  to  fire  a  forefathers'  salute 
to-morrow  morning. 

I  have  seldom  had  more  lively  feelings  from  the  associations  of 
place  than  I  had  when  I  stood  on  this  blessed  rock ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  there  be  a  place  in  the  world  where  a  New  England  man 
should  feel  more  gratitude,  pride,  and  veneration  than  when  he  stands 
where  the  first  man  stood  who  began  the  population  and  glory  of  his 
country.  The  Colosseum,  the  Alps,  and  Westminster  Abbey  have 
nothing  more  truly  classical,  to  one  who  feels  as  he  ought  to  feel,  than 
this  rude  and  bare  rock 

*  An  account  of  this  discourse,  hy  Mr.  Ticknor,  appears  in  another  form  in 
the  reminiscences  he  furnished  to  Mr.  Curtis  for  his  "  Life  of  Weheter."  See 
that  work,  Vol.  I.  p.  192. 
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From  this  interesting  monument  I  went  up  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  sunny  hill,  which  in  that  cold  season  probably  tempted  the 
fieUihers  to  establish  themselves  here,  and  where  they  pitched  their 
tents  the  first  night ;  and  from  there  went  to  the  height  where  the 
first  victims  of  their  su£ferings  and  privations  were  secretly  buried. 
No  stone  marks  the  spot,  and  it  is  only  the  fidelity  of  an  unquestion- 
able tradition  that  has  preserved  its  memory.  In  the  course  of 
December, — or  in  eight  days,  —  out  of  one  hundred  and  one  that 
landed,  four  died,  and  in  the  course  of  January  and  February,  forty 
others  ;  so  that  in  a  little  more  than  two  months  their  numbers  were 
diminished  almost  one  half. 

But  they  did  not  dare  to  let  it  be  known,  lest  the  Indians  should 
take  advantage  of  their  weakness,  and  cut  them  off  altogether.  The 
dead,  therefore,  received  no  visible  monument ;  but  the  tears  and  suf- 
ferings and  terrors  of  the  survivors  have  been  to  them  more  than  all 
records  and  memorials. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  but  still  I  was  able  to  go  and  see  the  hill, 
or  rather  little  mound,  where  King  Massasoit  came,  in  the  following 
spring,  and  held  a  conference  with  the  poor  reduced  settlers,  and  gave 
them  assurances  of  good-will  which  induced  them  to  remain,  and 
found  an  empire  of  whose  greatness  they  little  dreamt  .... 

This  evening  ....  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  company,  both  old 
colonists  and  strangers.  The  most  curious  was  Mr.  Sam  Davis, 
brother  to  the  Judge ;  who,  if  I  understand  his  character  rightly, 
unites  in  his  person  all  the  attributes  of  a  forefjEither,  and  all  the 
recollections,  traditions,  and  feelings  of  one  of  their  descendants,  so 
that  I  look  upon  him  as  a  kind  of  ghost,  come  down  from  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  preserve  for  us  what  without  him  would  certainly 
have  been  forever  lost  At  any  rate,  we  found  him  very  interesting, 
very  curious,  and  very  amusing.  .... 

The  whole  town  has  the  air  of  a  fete.  The  streets  are  filled  with 
idlers,  lounging  about  to  see  the  curiosities,  or  people  busily  running 
to  and  fro,  to  get  their  quarters  and  make  them  comfortable  ;  the 
houses  and  chambers  are  all  lighted  up,  as  if  there  was  a  party  in 
every  room,  and  a  band  of  military  music  has  been  nearly  all  the  time 
marching  up  and  down  the  street,  followed  by  the  crowd  and  rabble, 
who  seem  to  share  not  a  little  of  the  general  enthusiasm.  Everything, 
in  short,  gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow 

Friday  Evening, — I  have  run  away  from  a  great  levee  there  is  down 
stairs,  thronging  in  admiration  round  Mr.  Webster,  to  tell  you  a  little 
word  about  his  oration.    Yet  I  do  not  dare  to  trust  myself  about  it. 
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and  I  warn  yon  beforehand  that  I  have  not  the  least  confidoiee  in 
my  own  opinion.  His  manner  earned  me  away  completely ;  not^  I 
think,  that  I  conld  have  been  so  carried  away  if  it  had  been  a  poor 
oration,  for  of  that  I  apprehend  there  can  be  no  fear.  It  fitwi  have 
been  a  great,  a  veiy  great  performance,  bat  whether  it  was  so  afaeo- 
Intely  unrivalled  as  I  imagined  when  I  was  nnder  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  lus  presence,  of  his  tones,  of  his  looks,  I  cannot  be  sore  till 
I  haye  read  it,  for  it  seems  to  me  incredible. 

It  was  on  the  point  of  time  where  we  now  stand,  both  in  relation 
to  our  ancestors  and  to  posterity ;  and  he  discussed  it,  first,  as  to  the 
Pilgrims  who  came  here,  what  they  suffered  at  home  and  on  their 
arrival,  and  how  different  were  the  principles  of  colonization  hom 
those  in  Qreece,  Rome,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies  ;  secondly,  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  its  situation  an  hundred  years  ago, 
compared  with  what  it  ib  now,  in  which  he  drew  a  fine  character  of 
President  Adams ;  thirdly,  as  to  the  principles  of  our  governments, 
as  free  governments,  —  where  he  had  a  tremendous  passage  about 
daveiy,  —  as  governments  that  encourage  education,  —  where  there 
was  a  delightful  compliment  to  President  Eirkland, — and  as  govern- 
ments founded  on  property ;  .  .  .  .  and  finally,  in  the  fourth  place,  as 
a  great  people  welcoming  its  posterity  to  the  enjoyment  of  blessings 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  offer,  with  which  he  ended  in 
a  magnificent  flood  of  eloquence. 

I  was  never  so  excited  by  public  speaking  before  in  my  life.  Thne 
or  four  times  I  thought  my  temples  would  burst  with  the  gush  of 
blood ;  for,  after  all,  you  must  know  that  I  am  aware  it  is  no  con- 
nected and  compacted  whole,  but  a  collection  of  wonderful  fragments 
of  burning  eloquence,  to  which  his  manner  gave  tenfold  force.  When 
I  came  out  I  was  almost  afraid  to  come  near  to  him.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  he  was  like  the  mount  that  might  not  be  touched,  and  that 
burned  with  fire,     I  was  beside  myself,  and  am  so  stilL 

We  went  this  morning  to  the  Registry  OflBce,  where  are  records  of 
some  sort  or  other,  from  as  early  as  1623,  and  where  we  saw  the  hand- 
writing of  the  venerable  Elder  Brewster,  and  all  the  documents  that 
give  us,  as  it  were,  a  more  distinct  ancestiy  than  any  other  people  on 
die  globe.  Then  we  went  to  the  burying-ground,  where  rest  the 
bones  of  one  of  the  Pilgrims  of  1620  ;  the  only  one  who  lived  so  far 
into  settled  times  that  it  was  safe  to  bury  him  with  a  gravestone. 
After  that  to  the  oration,  from  which  we  went  with  all  our  recollec- 
tions, all  our  burning  feelings,  to  the  Rock,  and  stood  there,  just  two 
centuries  from  the  moment  when  the  first  Pilgrims  landed. 
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Satwrday  Mom,  23d. — When  I  had  gone  thus  far,  I  letumed  down 
Btairs,  to  see  if  I  might  be  excused  from  going  to  the  ball,  and  talked 
quite  hoarse,  and  looked  more  than  usually  heavy,  to  sustaia  my  pre- 
tensions. But  there  seemed  to  be  no  means  of  escape.  ....  So  I 
made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  went  as  gayly  as  if  I  had  gone  from 
choice ;  at  least,  I  thought  I  did.  The  room  was  enormously  full,  four 
hundred  persons  at  least,  and  my  spirits  soon  fell  in  proportion  to  the 
crowd.  I  walked  up  and  down  with  Palfrey,  and  talked  about  Col- 
lege ;  and  with  Eliza  Buckminster ;  .  .  .  .  and  with  Mrs.  Webster ; 
....  but  as  for  dancing,  I  could  not  undertake  it  At  half  past  ten 
I  brought  home  Mrs.  Webster  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  ....  and  was  very 
glad  to  sit  down  with  a  delightful  circle  about  the  fire 

Mr.  Webster  was  in  admirable  spirits.  On  Thursday  evening  he 
was  considerably  agitated  and  oppressed,  and  yesterday  morning  he 
had  not  his  natural  look  at  all ;  but  since  his  entire  success,  he  has 
been  as  cay  and  playful  as  a  kitten.  The  party  came  in  one  after 
mother,  Se  «pirite  of  aU  were  kindled  brighieTand  brighter,  and  we 
ijairly  sat  up  till  after  two  o'clock.  I  think,  therefore,  we  may  now 
safely  boast  the  Plymouth  Expedition  has  gone  off  admirably. 

Parts  of  two  letters,  written  in  the  following  year,  contain  the 
particulars  of  a  singular  story,  of  which  the  mystery  has  never 
been  explained,  but  of  which  this  authentic  account  seems  wor- 
thy of  insertion  here. 


To  S.  A.  Eliot,  London. 

Boston,  August  7, 1821. 
....  Great  noise  and  interest  has  been  made  here  lately  about  a 
young  man,  Edheljertha,  a  Swede  of  about  thirty,  of  much  learning, 
who  came  out  here  perfectly  authenticated  to  Mr.  William  Parsons,  as 
a  poor  young  man  of  respectable  connections,  and  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, who  was  entitled  to  an  estate  in  the  West  Indies,  which  was 
violently  withheld  from  him  by  a  Spaniard.  His  money  failed  him 
here  ;  but  he  declined  receiving  any  from  Mr.  Parsons  until  he  should 
know  something  more  about  his  claim ;  and  undertook  to  earn  his 
bread,  first  by  working  at  the  composition  of  acids,  with  a  man  who 
lives  on  the  Neck,  and  afterwards,  as  that  affected  his  health,  in  the 
Botanical  Oarden  at  Cambridge,  where  his  botanical  knowledge  was 
soon  found  important. 
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Cogswell  took  him  into  the  libTary,  to  help  make  catalogue  ;  but 
about  this  time  he  received  an  anonymous,  threatening  letter,  which 
very  much  alanned  him,  in  his  improtected  state  as  a  stranger,  for 
Cogswell  was  then  gone Soon  afterwards  he  believed  him- 
self poisoned  in  a  very  strange  way,  and  had  dreadful  fits,  but  in  all 
else  preserved  the  simplicity  of  his  character,  and  the  apparent  sanity 
and  consistency  of  his  mind.  A  few  evenings  since,  however,  he  set 
out  to  walk  into  Boston,  and  was  found  at  daybreak  on  the  beach  in 
Marblehead,  much  bruised,  saying  he  had  been  forcibly  carried  there 
in  a  boat,  from  which  he  escaped,  though  fired  at  when  he  ran  and 
dreadfully  ill-treated  during  the  passage.  He  was,  evidently,  slightly 
deranged,  but  has  preserved  entire  consistency  in  his  story  ever  since, 
though  he  has  once  had  a  perfect  access  of  insanity. 

Now  upon  this  statement  of  facts  the  town  is  grievously  exerdsed 
and  divided.  His  testimonials  and  documents  are  all  so  clear  and 
sure,  and  his  life  such  a  perfect  confirmation  of  them,  that  veiy  few 
believe  him  to  be  an  impostor,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  — 
among  whom  are  the  Parsonses,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrar,  President  Kirk- 
land,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peck,  etc.  —  believe  the  whole  of  his  stories, 
think  he  really  was  poisoned  and  kidnapped,  and  that  his  life  is  con- 
stantly in  a  mysterious  danger,  which,  with  his  sufferings,  has  pro- 
duced transient  and  slight  affections  of  insanity. 

The  greater  part,  however,  think,  I  believe,  that  in  consequence  of 
his  situation,  the  anonymous  letter,  and  his  poor  health,  he  has  be- 
come, quoad  hoc,  deranged,  and  that,  in  his  derangement,  he  took  the 
laudanum  ;  .  .  .  .  perhaps  went  on  board  a  boat  for  Marblehead,  and 
became  so  outrageous  that  they  tied  him ;  or,  perhaps,  wandering  all 
night,  had  fits,  in  which  he  was  bruised,  etc.,  etc  In  short,  in  our 
healthy,  well-organized  community,  it  is  not  possible  that  a  man 
should  be  persecuted  in  this  way  for  several  weeks,  without  getting 
some  trace  of  the  invisible  agents  ;  and  when  to  this  it  is  added,  that 
his  stories  are  improbable,  and  almost  impossible  in  themselves,  and 
that  he  certainly  has  been  seen  deranged  twice,  —  once  of  which  was 
immediately  after  he  thinks  he  was  kidnapped,  —  I  should  find  it  veiy 
difficult  to  think  of  him  either  better  or  worse  than  of  an  interesting 
and  unfortunate  crazy  man.  .... 

September  6.  ....  I  wrote  you  the  last  time  a  good  deal  about 
Edheljertha,  the  Swede.  That  mystification  still  continues  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  this  is  the  story 
now  believed  by  those  who  have  been  most  satisfied,  not  only  of  his 
honesty,  —  which  hardly  any  doubt, — but  of  his  sanity.     He  was 
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brought  up  as  the  twin  son  of  a  deceased  clergyman,  whose  widow 
died  while  he  was  quite  young,  and  who  had  a  brother  in  business  al 
Vera  Cruz.  His  education  was,  however,  totally  different  from  that 
of  his  brother,  much  higher,  more  refined,  luxurious,  and  careful,  and 
out  of  proportion  to  the  family  means.  When  he  left  the  University 
of  Upsala,  where  he  acquired  no  small  amoimt  of  learning,  he  entered 
the  army,  rose  with  unaccountable  rapidity,  and  at  last  was  placed 
near  the  person  of  Prince  Oscar. 

While  there,  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  he  received  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  from  his  imcle  at  Vera  Cruz,  saying  he  was  rich,  and 
promising  to  make  him  his  heir,  if  he  would  come  out  there.  On  hia 
proposing  to  go,  the  Prince  endeavored  to  detain  him ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  thought  the  American  prospect  of  fortune  quite  as  good  as 
the  Swedish ;  and,  having  some  love  for  adventure  besides,  he  pro- 
vided himself  vrith  all  necessary  papers,  and  embarked  for  Boston. 
Here  he  received  other  letters,  saying  his  uncle  was  dead,  and  he 
must  wait  Then  came  the  anonymous  threats,  as  from  a  person  who 
possessed  his  imcle's  estate,  and  was  determined  to  keep  it ;  then  the 
alleged  poisoning  ;  then  the  kidnapping  to  Marblehead,  etc,  as  I  told 
you  before. 

Since  then,  he  has  generally  been  in  a  high  state  of  nervous  ex- 
citement, sometimes  extremely  ill ;  ....  his  hearing  failed  him, 
his  tongue  was  so  swollen  he  could  not  speak,  and  he  was  constantly 
agitated,  whether  awake  or  asleep,  by  slight  convulsions. 

....  In  this  state,  Mr.  Froden,  the  Swedish  Consul,  being  about 
to  return  home,  arrangements  were  made  to  have  him  put  on  board 
the  same  vessel,  so  privately  that  any  persons  here  employed  to  annoy 
or  poison  him  should  know  nothing  of  it ;  and  a  fortnight  ago  he 
sailed,  leaving  all  still  in  doubt  and  m3rstery. 

Those  most  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  believe  him 
to  be  the  son  of  some  considerable  personage,  who  being  about  to 
acknowledge  him,  those  who  had  an  opposite  interest,  under  pretence 
of  this  South  American  estate,  ....  had  spirited  him  away ;  while 
the  rest  of  us,  who  are  told  we  know  nothing  about  the  secret  history 
of  the  matter,  believe  it  to  be  a  singular  case  of  insanity.  All  agree 
that  his  sufferings  have  been  dreadful,  and  his  character  and  conduct, 
while  here,  singularly  simple  and  interesting.  The  rest,  time  must 
show. 

Time  has  not,  however,  brought  any  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  mystery,  which  remains,  like  the  fate  of  Caspar  Hauser, 
unexplained. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

DecUh  qfhxB  F(Uher.  —  Marriage.  —  Dome$He  Life.  —  Vitik.  —  Chgrn- 
ctUor  Kent,  —  Qemeral  LafayetU.  —  Winter  in  WaMngUm  and 
Virginia. 

THE  two  yean  succeeding  Mr.  llcknor*s  letom  from  Emope 
thus  sped  quietly  and  happily  by;  but  in  June,  1821,  a 
great  sorrow  came  close  on  a  gieat  joy,  his  father^s  unexpected 
death  taking  place  between  his  own  engagement  and  maiiiage. 
Something  of  what  he  then  underwent  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  DayeLs,  written 
August  4,  1821  :— 

Tou  know  our  journey  taken  on  Mr.  Norton's  marriage.*  There 
never  anything  more  delightfuL  We  went  first  to  New  Yoik, 
then  up  the  North  River,  and  to  the  beautiful  Lake  Geoige, 

and  Lake  Cbamplain But  the  whole  party  was  dispoeed,  from 

the  first,  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  father  at  Hanover, 
where  he  went  early  in  May,  some  weeks  before  we  left  Boston ;  and 
we  therefore  crossed  the  Green  Mountains,  and  came  down  by  the 
exquisite  banks  of  the  White  River,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Con- 
necticut. The  two  last  days  of  this  ride  were,  certainly,  the  most  gay 
and  delightful  of  the  gayest  and  most  delightful  journey  I  ever  took 
in  my  life. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  16th  of  June,  I  rode  on  in  the 
chaise  with  Anna,  leaving  the  coach  behind,  and  arrived  at  Hanover 
quite  early,  to  see  my  father  the  sooner.  The  first  news  I  heard,  in 
reply  to  the  first  question  1  asked  at  the  inn,  was,  that  he  had  had 
an  access  of  paralysis  the  afi^moon  previous.  I  hastened  to  him 
instantly,  and  did  not  leave  him,  except  a  moment  at  a  time,  until 
his  death  the  following  Friday  morning.     It  was,  as  you  may  well 

*  Prof.  Andrews  Norton  (mentioned  ante,  p.  SIP)  had  recently  mairied 
Miss  Catherine  Eliot^  sister  of  Biias  Anna  Eliot,  to  whom  Mr.  Ticknor  was 
engaged. 
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imagine,  a  stimiiing  blow  to  £elQ  on  me  at  such  a  moment.  ....  I 
am  not  superstitioasy  but  I  shall  never  believe  there  was  nothing 
providential  in  the  arrangement,  which,  contrary  to  onr  purpoees, 
brought  us  to  Hanover  just  at  the  moment  I  was  wanted,  —  if  we  had 
been  permitted  to  fulfil  our  purposes,  we  should  have  passed  Hanover, 
and  yet  not  have  arrived  at  home,  so  that  there  woidd  have  been  no 
hope  of  getting  me  there  even  for  the  closing  scene,* — and  gave  me 
there  the  support  of  so  many  dear  Mends,  and  especially  t^e  dear- 
est, which  I  could  otherwise  not  have  asked.  Then,  too,  my  father's 
faculties  were  all  preserved  clear  to  him,  ....  and  what  was  more 
than  all,  and  above  all,  he  was  ready  to  go,  and  those  who  were  with 
him  saw  proofs  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  when  he  came  to  his  death- 
bed, he  found  he  had  placed  his  hopes  safely,  and  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  die.  ....  His  death  was  to  him  like  any  important 
occurrence  of  his  life,  only  much  more  solemn ;  and  he  spoke  of  it, 
and  marked  its  approach  —  until  within  a  few  hours  of  his  last  mo- 
ment —  with  a  tranquillity  whose  foundation  could  never  have  been 
laid  in  this  world. 


.  .  .  • 


On  the  18th  of  September  Mr.  Ticknor  was  married  to  Miss 
Anna  Eliot,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot,  a  success- 
ful merchant,  and  a  man  of  strong  character  and  cultivated 
mind,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the  Professor- 
dup  of  Greek  Literature  at  Harvard  College.t  This  marriage 
brought  with  it  new  and  happy  influences,  but  it  made  no 
marked  change  in  the  habits  of  his  life  as  a  scholar  and  teacher. 
His  disposition  and  tastes  found  their  full  exercise  and  expres- 
sion in  his  home,  and  that  home  was  thenceforth,  for  many 
years,  a  brilliant  and  genial  centre  of  the  most  cultivated  society 
of  Boston.  The  fortune  he  inherited  &om  his  fJEtther — together 
with  that  of  his  wife  —  enabled  him  to  live  at  ease,  with  unpre- 
tending elegance.  In  nothing  was  he  extravagant  or  luxurious, 
while  his  personal  habits  were  marked  by  great  moderation  and 
simplicity.  His  means  were  ample,  not  only  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  liberal  and  tasteful  establishment,  but  for  the  increase 

*  Some  delays  had  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  journey,  and  he  here 
means  that,  but  for  these,  their  visit  in  Hanover  wonld  have  occurred  some  days 
eaiiler. 

t  Mr.  Eliot  had  died  the  previous  year. 
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of  his  library,  and  for  the  multiplied  demands  of  private  charity, 
and  of  benevolent  institutions,  to  which  he  gave  both  money 
and  much  personal  service. 

As  soon  as  he  had  a  house  of  his  own,  he  ei\joyed  the  ability 
it  gave  him  to  welcome  his  firiends  firom  distant  places,  and 
during  the  winter  of  1821-22,  Daveis,  Haven,  and  Cogswell 
were  at  different  times  his  guests.  These  visits  did  not,  how- 
ever, disturb  the  steady  course  of  his  industrious  life,  and  he 
writes  in  February :  *'  I  have  been  very  quietly  at  home  all  win- 
ter; no  visiting  abroad,  much  writing  of  lectures,  much  study- 
ing of  Italian  between  Anna  and  my  nieces,  and  once  a  week 
Artiguenave  —  who  is  a  first-rate  French  reader — has  read  us 
a  French  play."  In  April  he  says  to  Mr.  Daveis,  "  My  lectures 
have  given  me  a  good  deal  of  occupation,  —  three  delivered,  and 
one  written,  every  week, — and  besides  all  this,  as  it  is  found 
I  am  willing  to  work,  work  enough  is  put  upon  my  shoulders^ 
so  that,  after  all,  I  am  abroad  much  more  than  I  like  to  be, 
though  almost  never  for  my  amusement.'' 

One  of  the  matters  to  which  he  thus  referred  is  the  subject 
of  the  following  paragraph,  &om  another  letter  to  Mr.  Daveis : — 

I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  and  Mr.  Nichols,  about  the 
interests  of  a  society  which  I  have  considerably  on  my  heart  and 
conscience.  It  is  the  one  called  the  *'  Publishing  Fund,"  whose  object 
is  to  furnish  wholesome  religious,  moral,  and  improving  reading  of  all 
kinds  to  the  poor,  cheaper  than  they  now  get  fanatical  or  depraving 
reading.  For  this  purpose  a  fund  has  been  raised,  ....  on  which 
we  mean  regularly  to  trade  at  a  very  small  profit,  getting  our  printing 
done  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  making  everybody  else  work  almost 

for  charity's  sake Think  of  this  good  work,  then,  and  come 

over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us. 

Upon  his  father's  death  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the 
Primary  School  Board,  and  continued  a  member  of  it  for  three 
years,  giving  much  time  and  thought  to  its  duties,  moved  as 
well  by  his  own  strong  interest  in  the  subject  of  education,  as 
by  respect  to  his  father's  memory. 

From  this  animated,  but  regular  and  quiet  winter  life,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ticknor  turned,  as  the  summer  came^  to  the  pleasant 
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variety  of  visits  to  their  friends.  They  passed  some  weeks  at 
the  delightful  summer  home  of  Judge  Prescott  at  Pepperell, 
which  has  now  become  a  point  of  interest  in  the  literary  history 
of  the  country,  from  its  association  with  the  studies  of  his  dis- 
tinguished son.  They  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Haven  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  of  Mr.  Daveis  at  Portland,  both  of  whom,  sur- 
rounded by  young  families,  were  diligently  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  the  law;  but  both  retained  that  love  of  literature 
which  had  been  so  strong  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
fiiends  in  their  early  days.  From  Portland  they  went  farther 
east  to  the  country-place  of  Mr.  Eobert  H.  Gardiner,  on  the 
Kennebec,  long  the  seat  of  an  extended  and  elegant  hospitality, 
like  that  which  forms  so  graceful  a  feature  in  the  country  life  of 
England.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Eliot:  — 

We  finished  our  delightful  visit  on  the  Kennebec,  dear  mother, 
last  Wednesday  morning,  and  came  away  with  great  regret.  Mr. 
Gardiner's  house  is  certainly  the  pleasantest  country  establishment  in 
New  England.  The  local  situation  is  so  beautiful ;  the  grounds  are 
80  happily  diversified,  and  cultivated  with  such  taste ;  the  house  is  of 
such  fine  architecture  without,  and  so  convenient  within ;  and  the 
family  is  so  well  ordered,  the  tone  of  its  intercourse  so  gentle,  simple, 
and  refined,  that,  besides  being  happy  in  the  enjoyment  everything 
about  him  affords,  a  visitor  can  hardly  help  being  made  better.  .... 
Everybody,  from  a  sort  of  unseen  genius  of  place,  feels  at  once  all 
wants  anticipated,  and  yet  a  perfect  fireedom 

After  their  return  he  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Daveis  :  — 

Boston,  September  4,  1822. 

Mt  dear  Charles, — We  made  a  very  pleasant  journey  home- 
ward, not,  indeed,  without  some  feelings  of  regret  that  we  were 
obliged  to  make  it  so  soon,  and  arrived  here  just  at  the  time  we  pro- 
posed. The  next  afternoon  my  faithful  agent  from  New  Hamp^ire 
made  his  punctual  appearance,  and  I  had  two  days  of  good  work  to 
go  through.*  .... 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  indeed  with  you  in  Portland,  and  in 
truth  the  whole  of  our  Eastern  excursion  will  be  long  remembered 

•  This  agent  was  an  old  Quaker,  called  Friend  Williama. 
YOU  L  16  V 
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among  the  bright  spots  in  our  lecollectionfl.  For,  after  all,  it  Is  not 
to  be  denied  that — even  in  partibui — a  certain  sort  of  happiness  is 
pretty  equally  distributed,  and  that,  in  the  wide  extent  of  your  wil- 
dernesses, wild-flowers  may  be  found — after  long  and  uncertain  in- 
tervals—  of  no  common  beauty  and  fragrance.  ....  We  were,  non- 
sense apart,  very  much  struck  with  your  happiness  in  each  other,  and 
the  many  pleasures  you  have  in  common ;  because  you  are  so  few, 
that  your  intimacy  is  perfect ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  we  shall  not  easily 
forget,  that  we  were  permitted  to  mingle  in  it,  as  if  we  had  been  ona 
of  you,  and  share  a  sort  of  domestic  life  which  can  exist  neither  in  a 
large  city  nor  in  the  country ;  and  which  is,  perhaps,  on  many  of  the 
best  accounts,  better  than  either.  .... 

The  following  extract  shows  his  immediate  appreciation  of  one 
of  the  early  products  of  American  literature :  — 

To  N.  A.  Havsn,  Pobtbxouth. 

Febmsiy,  1828L 
....  I  hope  you  will  have  seen  Tudor^s  book*  before  yoa  get 
this.  Certainly  you  will  like  it  when  you  do  see  it,  for  it  reaUj 
gives  the  best  representation  possible,  and,  indeed,  what  may  be  called 
a  kind  of  dramatic  exhibition,  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  New  England 
out  of  which  the  Revolution  was  produced.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
in  print,  —  that  I  have  ever  seen,  —  among  our  materials  for  future 
history,  nor  could  such  a  book  be  made  twenty  years  hence,  for  then 
all  the  traditions  will  have  perished  with  the  old  men  from  whose 
graves  he  has  just  rescued  them.  It  takes  prodigiously  here,  and  will, 
I  think,  do  much  good  by  promoting  an  inquiry  into  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  part  of  our  history. 

In  the  autumn  of  1823  Chancellor  Kent — who  had  been 
compelled,  by  an  unwise  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  leave  the  bench,  though  still  in  all  the 
fulness  of  his  great  judicial  powers  —  paid  a  visit  to  Beaton, 
and  was  received,  alike  by  lawyers  and  laymen,  with  a  warmth 
of  welcome  due  to  his  talents,  learning,  and  worth.  Mr.  Tick- 
nor  saw  him  often,  and  thus  writes  of  him  to  his  firiend  Mr. 
Daveis,  and  to  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Eliot :  — 

•  The  "  Life  of  Jamee  Otis,"  by  William  Tudor.    BoiUm,  1828. 
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To  0.  S.  Davezs,  Portland. 

BoBTOR,  SepUmber  19,  1823. 

Mt  dear  CHARLESy —  ....  TouT  venj  gay  and  happy  lettet 
of  the  23d  of  August  came  in  one  morning  just  as  the  Chancellor 
was  with  me,  and  we  were  setting  off  for  Nahant  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure, too,  that  day  of  taking  him  to  Salem,  to  Judge  Stoxy,  and  mak- 
ing them  acquainted ;  after  which  we  all  came  to  the  new  hotel,* 
and  with  Mr.  Otiat  had  a  very  merry  time  indeed. 

He  is,  in  his  conversation,  extremely  active,  simple,  entertaining, 
and  I  know  not  when  we  have  had  among  us  a  man  so  much  to  my 
mind  in  all  things.  I  dined  with  him  five  or  six  times,  and  he  dined 
with  us  the  last  day,  and  a  rare  display  of  fine  talk  we  had  at  table,, 
between  him,  Mr.  Prescott,  Mr.  Lowell,  and  Mr.  Webster.  .... 
Everybody  was  delighted  with  him.  His  whole  visit  among  us  was 
an  unbroken  triumph,  which  he  ei\joyed  with  the  greatest  open- 

I  carried  him  to  Quincy  to  see  President  Adams  and  Mr.  J.  Q. 
Adams,  ....  and  we  met  them  afterwards  at  table  at  Mr.  Quincy's. 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  made  a  most  extraordinary  attack  on  the  character 
of  ChanceUor  Bacon,  saying  that  his  Essays  give  proof  of  a  greater 
coiTuption  of  heart,  of  a  more  total  wickedness,  than  any  book  he 
ever  saw.  Our  New  York  Chancellor  expressed  the  most  simple  and 
natural  astonishment  at  this,  and  we  got  over  the  matter  the  next  day, 
at  dinner,  by  drinking  to  *'  the  Memory  of  Chancellor  Bacon,  ioith  aU 
his  fatdU/*  a  toast  which  Mr.  Prescott  evidently  gave  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction.  Mr.  Quincy  gave  a  beautiful  toast  at  his  own  table, 
which  I  suspect  was  not  the  least  pleasant  to  the  Chancellor,  among 
all  the  delicate  and  indirect  compliments  that  were  offered  to  him 
among  us,  and  which  was  very  appropriate  at  a  table  where  were 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Mr.  Prescott,  etc  It  was,  "  Nature,  who  repeals 
all  political  Constitutions  by  the  great  Constitution  of  mind."  And 
Webster,  on  the  same  occasion,  made  a  pleasant  repartee  in  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Quincy.  Mr.  Adams,  being  called  on  for  a  toast,  said  to 
Mr.  Quincy,  "  I  will  give  you.  Sir,  the  good  City  of  Boston.''  "  That," 
said  Mr.  Webster,  "  we  gave  Mr.  Quincy  long  ago,  ourselves,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure."]: 

•  At  Nahant 

t  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otit. 

I  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy  being  at  this  time  mayor  of  the  newly  made  dty  of 
Boston. 
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Indeed,  the  Chancellor  seemed  to  give  an  uncommon  stir  and 
In^htness  to  men's  facoltiesy  while  he  was  ¥rith  us,  ...  .  there 
teemed  to  be  a  happy  and  healthy  excitement  of  the  intellectual 
powers  and  social  feelings  of  all  ¥ritJi  whom  he  came  in  contact,  that 
was  the  evident  result  of  his  rich  talents  and  transpar^t  simplid^  of 
eharacter,  and  which  I  have  never  known  to  be  produced  among  us  in 
the  same  degree  by  any  other  individual. 


To  S.  A.  EuOTy  LOHDOH. 

BosTOir,  September  1^  18SI. 

....  Among  the  strangers  who  have  been  here  this  season,  by  fiir 
the  most  considerable  is  ChanceUor  Kent,  now  superannuated  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  because  he  is  above  six^ 
years  old,  and  yet,  d$  facio^  in  the  veiy  flush  and  vigor  of  his  extraor- 
dinary fJBM^ulties.  He  was  received  with  a  more  cordial  and  flattering 
attention  than  I  ever  knew  a  stranger  to  be  in  Boston,  and  had  not  a 
moment  of  his  time  left  unoccupied.  He  enjoyed  it  all  extreme^, 
and  is  of  such  transparent  simplicity  of  character  that  he  did  not  at 
all  conceal  the  pleasure  he  received  from  the  respect  paid  him  during 
the  ten  days  he  was  with  us.  What  pleased  him  most,  I  suspect,  was 
the  Phi  Beta*  dinner.  All  the  old  members  attended  it  on  his  ac- 
count, so  that  nearly  a  hundred  sat  down  to  table,  among  whom  wero 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  Judge  Davis,  Judge  Story,  Mr.  Prescott,  Sen., 
Mr.  Webster,  etc.  The  whole  was  carried  through,  with  extempora- 
neous spirit,  in  the  finest  style,  and  nothing  faltered,  up  to  the  last 
moment 

The  best  toasts  we  ever  had  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  given, 
on  requisition  from  the  chair,  at  an  instant's  warning,  and  the  succes- 
sion was  iminteiTupted.  Judge  Parker  gave,  '*  The  happy  climate  of 
New  York,  where  the  moral  sensibilities  and  intellectual  energies  are 
preserved  long  after  constitutional  decay  has  taken  place  "  ;  and  Judge 
Story  gave,  ''  The  State  of  New  York,  where  the  law  of  the  land  has 
been  so  ably  administered  that  it  has  become  the  land  of  the  law*  ; 
to  which  the  Chancellor  instantly  replied,  ^  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  land  of  Story  as  well  as  of  Song  ** ;  and  so  it  was  kept  up  for 
three  or  four  hours,  not  a  soul  leaving  the  table.  At  last  the  Chan- 
cellor rose,  and  the  whole  company  rose  with  him,  and  clapped  him 
aa  far  as  he  could  hear  it,  and  then  all  quietly  separated.    It  was  the 

•  Phi  BeU  Kmppa  Society  of  Harraxd  Collflge. 
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finest  literaiy  festival  I  ever  witnessed,  and  I  never  saw  anybody  who 
I  thought  would  enjoy  it  more  than  the  Chancellor  did. 

I  was  with  him  a  great  deal  while  he  was  in  Boston  ;  he  dined  with 
as  the  day  before  he  left ;  and  I  really  think  he  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  but  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  I  ever  saw. 

Mr.  William  H.  Prescott,  who  was  at  this  time  interested  in 
the  study  of  Italian  literature,  addressed  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  on  a 
stormy  day  in  December,  a  letter,  inspired  by  his  reading  of  Pe- 
trarch, in  which,  among  other  things,  he  earnestly  maintained  the 
real  existence  of  Laura.  Mr.  Ticknor,  kept  at  home,  like  his 
friend,  by  the  weather,  replied  at  once  with  equal  interest  in  the 
subject,  but  in  a  more  sceptical  tone,  both  as  to  Laura's  existence 
and  as  to  the  relations  between  her  and  the  poet  who  has  im- 
mortalized her  name. 

Mr.  Prescott's  letter  is  given  in  the  Life  of  him  by  his  friend, 
as  well  as  the  answer  he  made  to  the  following :  — 

To  Wm.  H.  Prkscott,  Boston. 

17  December,  1823.    Wednesday  Afternoon. 

Your  three  close-written  pages  about  Petrarch,  my  dear  William, 
have  stirred  me  about  him  more  than  I  have  been  before  these  six 
years.  And  having  nothing  to  do,  I  passed  the  whole  morning  in 
the  way  you  had  set  me  out  I  began  with  whatever  I  had  marked 
in  his  Rime,  and  then  having  some  mind  to  a  greater  acquaintance 
with  himself,  I  read  the  greater  part  of  his  Treatises  De  Bemediis 
uiriuigfue  Fortwue,  and  De  Vitd  Solitarid ;  and  ended  with  as  many 
of  his  Letters  as  brought  me  to  dinner-time.  The  whole  affair  has 
given  me  great  pleasure.  It  has,  I  think,  once  more  put  me  in  pos- 
session of  the  character  and  feelings  of  Petrarch,  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  understand  them ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  I 
have  brought  myself  back  —  thanks  to  your  very  pleasant  discussion 
—  much  to  the  same  state  in  which  I  was  when,  on  a  beautiful  spring 
day  in  Provence,  I  read  the  "  chiare,  dolci  e  fresche  acque "  for  the 
lai^  time  —  till  this  morning  —  by  the  Fountain  of  Yaucluse. 

The  first  question  in  my  thoughts  there,  and  the  only  one  I  thought 
of  as  I  stood  the  next  day  in  the  garden  of  the  Soeurs  de  la  Charity 
at  Avignon,  is  precisely  the  one  you  have  moved  in  your  letter.  Was 
Laura  a  real  existence,  or,  rather,  was  she  really  a  person  with  whom 
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Petrarch  was  so  long  and  eo  smoerely  in  love  as  liia  woiks  would  implj, 
and  who  filled  as  large  a  space  in  his  heart  as  she  does  in  hisSonnetsL 

There  is  very  little,  I  believe,  said  on.  this  point,  in  early  times, 
any  more  than  on  the  FiammetU  of  Boccaccio,  and  the  Beatrice  of 
Dante.  I  found,  however,  this  morning,  a  reference  in  Tiraboschi  to 
one  of  Petrarch's  own  letters  to  a  member  of  the  Colonna  family ; 
and,  looking  it  np,  was  surpriBed  to  see  that  this  intimate  friend  of 
Petrarch  treated  Laura  entirely  as  an  imaginary  existence,  and  that 
the  poet  rather  evaded  the  question  than  contradicted  what  his 
friend  had  said.  "  Believe  me,*  says  he,  ^  no  one  can  dissemble  long^ 
but  with  great  effort  But  to  labor  gratuitously,  in  order  to  seem 
mod,  were  the  height  of  insanity.''  This  almost  admits  what  Co- 
lonna had  said,  that  his  Laura  was  Launam  poeticam  merely ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  a  mere  evasion.  With  this  interpretation,  however, 
the  world  was  satisfied  until  the  sixteenth  century,  that  is,  for  two 
hundred  years^  when  Yellutello  —  one  of  Petrarch's  commentators 
—  went  to  Avignon  on  purpose  to  discover  something  about  a  sub- 
stantial Laura,  and  of  course  succeeded,  built  up  a  romantic  system 
to  suit  the  poet's  circumstances,  on  a  single  baptismal  entry,  and 
again  satisfied  the  world  for  another  century. 

At  last  the  Abbe  de  Sade  came,  and  published  three  enormous 
folios  about  his  own  city,  his  own  church,  and  his  own  family,  prov- 
ing very  satisfactorily  that  a  certain  Laura  de  Sade  was  living 
between  1308  and  1348,  and  that  he  was  descended  from  one  of  her 
eleven  children,  inferring,  very  ingeniously,  that  she  was  the  Laura 
ot  the  Sonnets.  But  in  1812  a  little  book  was  published  in  Edin- 
burgh, showing  that  all  this  superstructure  of  well-compacted  infer- 
ences lacked  a  sufficient  foundation,  because  the  initials  found  in  the 
tomb  at  Avignon,  on  which  it  was  all  built,  referred  to  somebody 
else.  There,  if  I  understand  the  matter,  the  discussion  still  rests^  so 
far  as  the  external  evidence  is  concerned. 

As  to  the  internal  evidence,  there  is  necessarily  much  more  room 
for  a  free  use  of  weapons,  and,  of  course,  the  contest  has  ranged  much 
more  widely.  A  thousand  passages  have  been  cited,  full  of  the 
sincerest  and  most  natural  passion,  to  prove  that  nothing  but  a 
genuine  attachment  could  have  given  birth  to  the  whole  series  of 
poems  ;  and  these  have  been  answered  by  a  thousand  others,  com- 
posed of  mere  puns  and  conceits,  which  are  as  remote  from  nature  as 
possible.  The  one  you  cite,  of  hb  strong  impression  that  Laura  will 
retain  in  heaven  the  features  he  loved  on  earth,  and  that  he  shall  see 
and  love  them  again,  is  no  doubt  eminently  natural ;  but  it  is  applied, 
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in  Southe/s  **  Cone  of  KehamBL,"  by  one  imaginary  being  to  another, 
and  therefore  might  have  been  well  applied  by  a  real  poet  to  a  fan- 
cied mistress.  I  remember,  too,  to  have  seen,  somewhere,  great  trust 
pat  upon  the  exquisite  phrase,  ''lasdando  tenebroeo,  onde  si  move," 
as  too  fresh  from  the  heart  of  a  lover  to  be  considered  mere  poetry ; 
and  yet  Milton  has  made  Adam  say  of  Eve,  *'  She  disappeared,  and 
left  me  dark,"  and  Spenser,  reversing  the  medal,  says,  yet  more  beau- 
tifully, of  Una,  that 

"her  angel's  face 

Could  make  a  snnshine  in  the  shady  place." 

In  shorty  this  argument  of  internal  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
little  applicable  to  poetry  like  that  in  question ;  because,  in  truth,  as 
the  Clown  says  in  *'  As  You  Like  It,"  "  what  is  most  feigning  is  most 
poetical,"  and  because  the  Platonizing  period,  in  which  Petrarch  lived, 
filled  the  world  with  imaginations  not  less  extravagant  than  Laura ; 
and  many  of  them  of  the  same  kind,  which  have  hardly  yet  ceased 
to  be  worshipped  as  realities. 

I  am  not,  however,  willing  to  say  that  Petrarch  found  nothing  in 
nature  to  give  him  the  intimation  of  the  being  he  has  idealized  and 
called  Laura ;  nor  am  I  willing  to  abandon  those  dates  which  he  has 
given  with  so  much  exactness  in  his  Sonnets,  and  which  I  remember, 
alBO,  to  have  seen  in  his  own  exquisite  Gothic  hand,  in  his  copy  of 
Virgil,  recording  the  time  when  he  first  saw  her,  and  the  time  of  her 
death.  It  seems  to  me  it  cannot  aU  have  been  a  mere  fiction ;  and 
yet  I  think  that  the  fi&t,  happy,  patriotic  citizen  and  poet,  who 
travelled  all  over  Europe,  and  who  studied  more  books  than  any 
man  of  his  time,  and  who  lived  so  much  in  the  houses  and  confi- 
dence of  Princes  and  Cardinals,  is  little  likely  to  have  been  the 
pining,  suffering  lover  he  so  exquisitely  represents.  That  he  was 
in  love,  I  do  not  doubt  That  he  chose  a  lady  of  his  heart,  that 
he  saw  her  first  at  church,  in  April,  1327,  and  that  she  died  in 
1348,  —  as  he  has  so  exactly  marked  it  in  his  Sonnets, — seems  all 
very  reasonable.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved  from  his  works,  or 
in  any  other  way,  that  he  was  among  her  acquaintance  or  friends,  or 
that  he  ever  spoke  to  her.  Not  one  line  intimates  that  she  ever 
vouchsafed  him  a  word  of  kindness  or  favor,  He  was  satisfied,  I 
apprehend,  to  consider  her  a  bright  and  beautiful  vision  ;  ''  to  behold 
though  but  her  utmost  skirts  of  glory,  and  far  off  her  steps  adore." 

He  formed  a  circle  of  dreams  and  wishes  for  his  heart,  and  she  was 
the  centre  of  them,  but  that  was  alL  She,  perhaps,  knew  nothing 
of  his  passion,  and,  at  any  rate,  lived  on  in  undisturbed  happiness 
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with  her  husband,  and  became  the  mother  of  eleven  children.  In 
her  death — if  Lama  de  Sade  were  indeed  the  object  of  hia  poetiy — 
he  loet  nothing.  The  thought  of  her  in  another  and  better  world 
rather  gave  his  Dancy  a  new  means  and  freer  excitement ;  and  as  he 
had  already,  daring  twenty  years,  employed  his  imagination  in  deco- 
rating her  ¥rith  unearthly  charms,  so  now  he  continued  yet  ten  years 
longer,  ¥rith  rather  increased  enthusiasm,  until  the  flame,  which  had 
been  nourished  almost  entirely  by  Ids  Dancy,  was  at  last  extinguished 
of  itselfl 

In  August,  1824,  General  Lafayette  returned,  after  an  inter- 
tbI  of  thirty-eight  years,  to  revisit  the  United  States,  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  President,  and  was  received  everywhere,  as  the 
**  Guest  of  the  Nation,"  with  such  hearty  demonstrations  of  grat- 
itude and  reverence  as  proved  the  depth  of  the  feeling  from 
which  they  sprung,  and  which  still  remains  without  a  paialleL 
In  the  forty-sixth  number  of  the ''  North  American  Eeview,**  pub- 
lished in  1824,  there  appeared  &om  Mr.  Ticknor^s  pen  a  sketdi 
of  the  life  and  character  of  this  illustrious  man,  which,  with  a 
few  alterations  and  additions,  was  subsequently  published  in 
pamphlet  form.  Timely  in  its  appearance,  and  presenting,  in 
appropriate  and  feeling  language,  the  course  of  a  life  of  heroic 
fidelity  to  duty,  it  was  received  with  great  favor,  widely  circu- 
lated, and  afterwards  translated  into  French.* 

It  was  a  great  enjoyment  to  Mr.  Ticknor  to  renew  in  Boston 
his  personal  intercourse  with  the  distinguished  man  whom  he 
had  learned  to  love  and  venerate  in  his  home  at  La  Grange.  He 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  General  Lafayette,  more  than  once, 
as  his  guest,  and  after  one  of  these  occasions  he  writes  thus  to 
his  friend  Daveis :  — 

To  C.  S.  Daveis,  Portland. 

Boston,  September  28, 1821. 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  my  dear  Charles,  that  you  had  come  up 
to  see  us  when  the  old  General  was  here  ;  and  if  I  had  at  all  antid- 

*  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ticknor  dated  Paris,  March,  1826,  General  Lafayette 
lays  :  "  A  publication  that  has  a  claim  to  my  deep  and  affectionate  gratitude 
has  been  well  translated  in  French,  and  three  editions  carried  away  in  a  few 
months.    They  are  preparing,  I  am  told,  a  fourth  edition." 
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pated  what  kind  and  degree  of  excitement  hifl  visit  would  produce, 
we  should  have  sent  some  special  summons  to  fetch  you.  But  the 
whole  affair  was  imexpected.  I  mean  the  popular  enthusiasm,  which 
made  everything  go  so  warmly  and  heartily,  and  gave  the  whole  tour 
for  ten  days  the  appearance  of  one  continued  and  beautiful  festival, 
which  every  heart  shared  and  increased. 

I  saw  him  constantly,  because,  on  the  score  of  mere  acquaintance, 
nobody  among  us  knew  half  so  much  of  him  as  I  did,  having  passed 
some  time  at  La  Orange ;  and  it  was  delightful  in  all  cases  —  as  of 
course  it  was  peculiarly  gratifying  in  my  own — to  observe  that  he 
uniformly  stopped,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  show  and  bustle  that  con- 
stantly pressed  him,  to  recognize  those  who  had  none  but  the  common 
claims  of  private  regard  on  his  notice. 

On  Simday  evening  he  supped  with  us,  by  his  own  suggestion  and 
invitation.  As  it  was  Sunday,  we  did  not  wish  or  choose  to  invite 
company.  We  had,  therefore,  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quincy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Prescott,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster.  It  was  then  I  wanted  you, 
for  it  was  the  only  occasion  in  New  England  on  which  he  has  had  a 
quiet  opportunity  to  converse  ;  and  he  talked  most  interestingly  for 
two  hours  on  the  French  Revolution,  Bonaparte,  and  the  Hundred 
Days,  of  all  which  —  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  first  and  last — nobody 
alive  knows  as  much  as  he  does. 

His  whole  visit  here  was  very  fortunate.  Everything  went  on 
without  effort,  because  the  universal  enthusiasm  gave  the  irresistible 
impulse  that  carried  everythin^forward ;  while  on  his  part  he  showed 
great  skill  and  tact,  always  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time, 
and  in  the  right  place.  I  did  not  think,  before  he  was  tried,  that  he 
could  have  done  so  much  and  so  welL 

We  have  passed  the  summer  ....  almost  entirely  in  Boston. 
About  the  first  of  August  we  went  to  Round  Hill  and  Hanover,  but 
that  is  alL  What  the  winter  will  bring  forth,  we  cannot  yet  begin  to 
foresee.  I  shall  lecture  till  late  in  the  autunm.  Then,  if  I  can  per- 
suade A.,  we  shaU  go  South,  as  far  as  Charleston.  ....  But  she  gives 
me  little  encouragement  that  she  will  do  it,  and  yet  seems  wiUing  to 
go  to  Washington,  Richmond,  and  Monticello,  where  Mr.  Jefferson 
has  again  and  again  written  to  invite  us  to  make  a  visit  You  may 
tiierefore  hear  of  us  from  the  midst  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  or 
from  the  bustle  of  the  Presidential  election,  or  we  may  keep  our  own 
fireside  in  quiet  and  peace.  .... 

Alexander  Everett  and  his  wife  are  here,  and  we  see  them  quite 
often,  and  find  them  very  pleasant    They  supped  here  two  evenings 

15  • 
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ago,  with  (}ener,  who  was  Ptendent  of  the  Cortes  when  the  King  was 
deposed,  and  tells  many  canons  stories  of  those  troubled  timea. 

Our  friend  Wallenstein  left  ns  last  week,  after  a  vint  of  above  two 
months.  He  is  a  very  uncommon  man,  of  remarkable  aoquiiementa. 
....  I  believe  he  carried  off  the  respect  and  personal  T^;ard  of  eveiy 
distinguished  man  in  this  quarter  of  the  country.*  .... 

In  November,  1824,  Mr.  and  Mis.  TLcknor  went  to  Waahing- 
ton,  and  afterwards,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Webster,  visited  Mr. 
Madison  at  Montpellier,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  at  Monticello.  Upon 
their  return  they  passed  some  weeks  in  Washington,  TningKi^g 
in  its  general  society,  and  seeing,  in  an  easy  and  fkmiliiir  way, 
many  of  the  distinguished  men  assembled  there.  In  two  letters 
to  Mr.  Frescott,  Mr.  Ticknor  describes  some  of  the  scenes  and 
incidents  of  this  joumey.t 

To  WiL  H.  Pbbbgott. 

MoBTXOSLLO,  Deoember  16,  im^ 

Your  letter,  my  dear  William,  followed  us  from  Washington,  and 
was  waiting  here  day  before  yesterday,  when  we  arrived.  We  thasik 
you  for  it  very  much,  and  for  all  the  agreeable  intelligence  and  plea»> 
ant  talk  it  contained.  ....  We  have  had  an  extremely  pleasant  visit 
in  Virginia  thus  far,  and  have  been  much  less  annoyed  by  bad  roads 
and  bad  inns  than  we  supposed  we  should  be,  though  both  are  cer- 
tainly vile  enough.  We  left  Washington  just  a  week  ago,  and  came 
seventy  miles  in  a  steamboat,  to  Potomac  Creek,  and  afterwards  nine 
miles  by  land,  to  Fredericksbuig.  .... 

On  Saturday  morning  we  reached  Mr.  Madison's,  at  Montpellier,  on 
the  west  side  of  what  is  called  the  Southwest  Mountain  ;  a  very  fine, 
commanding  situation,  with  the  magnificent  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
stretching  along  the  whole  horizon  in  front,  at  the  distance  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles.  .... 

We  were  received  with  a  good  deal  of  dignity  and  much  cordiality, 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison,  in  the  portico,  and  immediately  placed  at 

*  In  a  letter  of  Jnne  11, 1824,  Mr.  'Rcknor  speaks  of  "the  Baron  do  WaDso- 
•teh),  now  belonging  to  the  Russian  Legation  at  Washington,  a  yovng  Qennaa 
of  great  knowledge."    The  acquaintance  had  begun  in  Madrid. 

t  An  account  of  this  visit  to  Mr.  Jefferson  is  already  well  known  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Webster's  Life  by  Curtis,  and  his  papen  published 
by  his  son.    Some  details  and  repetitionB  are  therefore  omitted  here. 
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ease ;  for  they  were  apprised  of  oar  coming  an  hour  or  two  befbre  we 
airiyed,  and  were  therefore  all  in  order,  to  show  a  little  of  that  cere- 
mony in  which  Mrs.  Madison  still  delights. 

Mr.  Madison  is  a  younger-looking  man — he  is  now  seventy-foor — 
than  he  was  when  I  saw  him  ten  yeats  ago,  with  an  unsncoessfdl  war 
grinding  him  to  the  earth  ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  men  I 
have  met,  both  from  the  yariety  and  vivacity  of  his  conversation.  He 
lives,  apparently,  with  great  regolaiity.  We  breakfasted  at  nine, 
dined  about  four,  drank  tea  at  seven,  and  wait  to  bed  at  ten ;  that  is, 
we  went  to  our  rooms,  where  we  were  furnished  with  everything  we 
wanted,  and  where  Mrs.  Madison  sent  us  a  nice  supper  every  night 
and  a  nice  luncheon  every  forenoon.  From  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  three  we  rode,  walked,  or  remained  in  our  rooms,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  MadiBon  being  then  occupied.  The  table  is  veiy  ample  and  ele- 
gant, and  somewhat  luxurious ;  it  is  evidently  a  serious  item  in  the 
account  of  Mr.  M.'s  happiness,  and  it  seems  to  be  his  habit  to  pass 
about  an  hour,  after  the  cloth  is  removed,  with  a  variety  of  wines  of 
no  mean  quality. 

On  politics  he  Ib  a  little  reserved,  as  he  seems  determined  not  to  be 
again  involved  in  them  ;  but  about  everything  else  he  talked  with 
great  freedom,  and  told  an  interminable  series  of  capital  stories,  most 
of  which  have  some  historical  value.  His  language,  though  not  veiy 
rich  or  picturesque,  was  chosen  with  much  skill,  and  combined  into 
very  elegant  and  fimshed  sentences  ;  and  both  Mr.  Webster  and  my- 
self were  struck  with  a  degree  of  good-sense  in  his  conversation  which 
we  had  not  anticipated  from  his  school  of  politics  and  course  of  life. 
We  passed  our  time,  therefore,  very  pleasantly,  and  feel  indebted  to 
him  for  a  hospitality  which  becomes  one  who  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  nation. 

On  Sunday  forenoon  we  took  a  ride  of  a  dozen  miles  across  differ^ 
ant  plantations,  to  see  the  country  and  the  people.  Mr.  Madison's 
fum — as  he  calls  it — consists  of  about  three  thousand  acres,  with 
an  hundred  and  eighty  slaves,  and  is  among  the  best  managed  in  Yir^ 
ginia.  We  saw  also  one  or  two  others  that  looked  very  well,  but  in 
general  things  had  a  very  squalid  appearance.  We  stopped  at  the 
jKMise  of  Mr.  Philip  Barbour,  one  of  the  most  active  lawyers  in  the 
Oommonwealth,  lately  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Stfll  one  of  its  prominent  members.  The  house  is  of  brick,  and  new, 
large  enough,  and  not  inconvenient.  Probably  he  lives  with  a  sort 
of  luxury  which  is  chiefly  the  result  of  abundance,  and  is  not  very 
refined ;  but  certainly  there  ia  little  comfort  in  lus  establishment,  and 
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a  good,  honest  New-Englander,  ¥rith  a  thoiuand  dollare  a  year, 
would  have  more  enjoyment  of  life  than  Mr.  Barbour  has  with  six  or 
86t en.  a  •  .  • 

Early  on  Tuesday  we  arrived  at  Monticella  Everything  here  is 
on  a  larger  scale  than  at  MontpeUier ;  the  house,  the  grounds,  and 
ihe  arrangements.  There  is,  too,  nothing  that  marks  Uie  residence 
of  an  Ex-King.  The  family  consists  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  Mrs.  Ran* 
dolph,  his  daughter,  about  fifty-two  years  old ;  Mr.  Trist,  a  young 
Louisianian,  who  has  married  her  fourth  daughter ;  Miss  Ellen ;  two 
other  daughters,  of  eighteen  and  twenty  ;  Mrs.  Trist ;  four  sons  under 
sixteen ;  Mr.  Harrison,  a  young  lawyer  of  Harnsburg,  who  lately 
studied  at  Cambridge ;  Mr.  Long,*  just  from  Cambridge,  England, 
i^parently  an  excellent  scholar,  and  now  a  professor  in  the  Universi^ 
at  Charlottesville ;  Mr.  Webster  ;  and  ourselvea,  .... 

Yesterday  we  formed  a  party,  and,  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  our  head, 
went  to  the  University.t  It  is  a  very  fine  establishment,  consisting 
of  ten  houses  for  professors,  four  eating-houses,  a  rotunda  on  the 
model  of  the  Parthenon,  with  a  magnificent  room  for  a  library,  and 
four  fine  lecture-rooms,  with  one  hundred  and  eight  apartments 
for  students ;  the  whole  situated  in  the  midst  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land,  high,  healthy,  and  with  noble  prospects  all  around 
it.  It  has  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
thorough  finish  of  every  part  of  it,  and  the  beautiful  architecture 
of  the  whole,  show,  I  think,  that  it  has  not  cost  too  much.  Each 
professor  receives  his  house,  which  in  Charlottesville — the  neighbor- 
ing  village  —  would  rent  for  (  600,  a  salary  of  $  1,500,  and  a  fee  of 
(  20  from  every  student  who  attends  his  instructions,  which  are  to  be 
lectures,  three  times  a  week.  Of  the  details  of  the  system  I  shall 
discourse  much  when  I  see  you.  It  is  more  practical  than  I  feared, 
but  not  so  practical  that  I  feel  satisfied  of  its  success.  It  is,  however, 
an  experiment  worth  trpng,  to  which  I  earnestly  desire  the  happiest 
results  ;  and  they  have,  to  begin  it,  a  mass  of  buildings  more  beauti- 
ful than  anything  architectural  in  New  England,  and  more  appro- 
priate to  an  university  than  can  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  entirely  absorbed  in  it,  and  its  success  would  make 
a  beau  finale  indeed  to  his  life.  He  is  now  eighty-two  years  old, 
very  little  altered  from  what  he  was  ten  years  ago,  very  active,  lively, 
and  happy,  riding  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  every  day,  and  talking 

*  Mr.  George  Long,  since  well  known  by  bis  Tarioos  contributions  to  clAssi- 
cal  scholarship, 
t  See  anU,  p.  803. 
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without  the  least  restrainty  very  pleasantly,  upon  all  subjects.    In 

politics,  his  interest  seems  nearly  gone.    He  takes  no  newspaper  but 

the  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  reads  that  reluctantly ;  but  on  all 

matters  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  general  interest,  he  is  prompt 

and  even  eager.    He  reads  much  Greek  and  Saxon.    I  saw  his  Greek 

Lexicon,  printed  in  1817  ;  it  was  much  worn  with  use,  and  contained 

many  curious  notes.  .... 

Mr.  Jefferson  seems  to  enjoy  life  highly,  and  very  rationally ;  but 

he  said  well  of  himself  the  other  evening, ''  When  I  can  neither  read 

nor  ride,  I  shall  desire  very  much  to  make  my  bow."    I  think  he 

bids  fair  to  enjoy  both,  yet  nine  or  ten  years.  ....  Write  to  us, 

my  dear  William,  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  very  often,  and  we  will  do 

all  we  can  to  send  you  speedy  and  pleasant  answers. 

Yours  always, 

Geo.  Tickkob. 

To  Wm.  H.  Pbesgott. 

Baltimorb,  Jannary  16, 1826. 

We  received  your  long  and  very  entertaining  letter,  my  dear  Wil- 
liam, above  a  week  ago,  at  Washington.  ....  I  should  have  an- 
swered it  at  once,  but  we  were  then  too  busy  to  do  what  we  would, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  postpone  writing.    We  arrived  here  last  night 

The  first  time  we  were  in  Washington  we  passed  a  little  less 
than  a  fortnight ;  the  lost  time,  between  three  and  four  weeks.  It  is 
altogether  a  very  curious  residence ;  very  different  from  anything  I 
have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  regular  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  from  the  President  downwards,  lead  a  hard  and  troublesome 
lifei  It  is  their  business  to  entertain  strangers,  and  they  do  it,  each 
one  according  to  his  means,  but  all  in  a  very  laborious  way.  .... 

The  President  gives  a  dinner,  once  a  week,  to  thirty  or  forty  peo- 
ple — no  ladies  present  —  in  a  vast,  cold  halL  He  invited  me  to  one, 
but  I  did  not  go.  I  was,  however,  at  a  very  pleasant  dinner  of  only 
a  dozen,  that  he  gave  to  Lafayette,  when  the  old  gentleman  made 
himself  very  agreeable  ;  but  this  was  quite  out  of  the  conmion  course. 
•  •  .  •  Mr.  Adams*  gives  a  great  dinner  once  a  week,  and  Mrs.  Adams 
a  great  ball  once  a  fortnight ;  it  keeps  her  ill  half  the  time,  but  she 
is  a  woman  of  great  spirit,  and  carries  it  through  with  a  high  hand. 
....  Calhoun's,  however,  was  the  pleasantest  of  the  ministerial 
dinners,  because  he  invited  ladies,  and  is  the  most  agreeable  person  in 
conversation  at  Washington,  —  I  mean  of  the  Cabinet, — and  Mia. 

*  Then  Secretary  of  State, 
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Galhoim  is  a  very  good  litde  wonum,  who  sometimes  gives  a  pleasant 
bslL  ....  The  Rnssian  Minister  is  a  strange,  retired  fimalie,  in 
feeble  health,  who  gives  splendid  dinners  onoe  a  week.  Addington, 
the  British  Chaig^  is  a  veiy  acute,  pleasant,  weQ-infonned  man  of 
letters,  who  gives  very  agreeable  little  dinners  en  garfOHf  twice  a  week, 
The  Baron  de  Marenil*  is  a  trolj  elegant  gentleman,  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  term,  and  his  wife  is  a  veiy  sweet  and  beantifol  woman, 
with  winning  manners.  They  are  now  in  severe  monming  f ot  Che 
king,  and  see  no  company ;  bat  we  went  there  sometimes^  and  dined 
with  them  once  tnfdmiUe^  most  pleasantly.  These  are  the  chief  of 
the  permanent  resooroes  of  Washington,  for  society  and  i^^eeable 
intercourse 

The  truth  is,  that  at  Washington  society  is  the  business  of  life. 
....  People  have  nothing  but  one  another  to  amuse  themselves 
wiih ;  and  as  it  is  thus  obviously  for  eveiy  man's  interest  to  be  agree- 
able, you  may  be  sure  very  few  &iL  For  myself,  I  can  truly  say  I 
have  seldom  been  more  amused,  interested,  and  excited  during  my 
life,  than  in  the  last  three  or  four  weeks.  I  found  out  how  things 
were  going,  the  first  time  we  were  there,  and  I  was  determined  to 
make  my  arrangements  so  as  to  enjoy  them  mjrself,  and  especially  to 
give  A.  a  chance  to  see  the  great  men  of  tiie  time,  and  enjoy  their 
conversation.  Every  morning  we  went  to  return  visits;  ....  then 
to  the  House  or  Senate,  if  there  were  any  debate.  At  four  o^dock, 
Mr.  Webster  and  Wallenstein  came  to  dinner, — if  we  dined  at  home, 
—  so  that  we  were  sure  of  delightful  society.  To  these,  I  often 
added  one  or  two  others,  and  thus  had  at  different  times,  entirely 
without  ceremony,  Mr.  Poinsett, t  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Tazewell,!  Mr. 
Cheve8,§  Mr.  King,  General  Bernard,  the  Edward  Livingstons,  Gen- 
eral Lafkyette,  etc.  These  dinners  were  as  pleasant  as  anything  of 
the  sort  could  well  be,  for  Mr.  Webster  was  generally  very  animated, 
and  there  was  no  want  of  excitement  among  the  rest  of  them. 

We  often  went  to  a  party  in  the  evening,  which  was  almost  uni- 
formly a  dance,  and  after  that  was  over  came  home  to  a  little 
supper,  or  went  to  one  elsewhere,  so  that,  from  twelve  at  noon  till 
midnight,  we  were  constantly  in  society  as  agreeable  and  exciting  as 

*  French  Minister. 

t  Joel  R.  Poinsett  of  South  Carolina,  our  Minister  to  Mexico  in  1825,  and 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Van  Buren. 

X  Littleton  Waller  Tazewell,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Virginia,  and  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

\  Langdon  Cheves  of  South  Carolina  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentatives  in  1815. 
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anjin  the  coantiy.  Our  next  neighbors -were  the  £dwizd  Ldving- 
BtODS,  between  whoee  parlor  and  ours  we  soon  removed  all  obstruc- 
tions ;  and  under  the  same  roof,  Colonel  Hayne*  and  his  wife,  Mr. 
Chevee,  Mr.  Archer,  Colonel  Hamilton,  Qeneral  Mercer,  Mr.  King,  t 
and  so  on.    Two  or  three  times  a  week,  therefore,  we  could  make  an 

agreeable  supper-party  without  going  out  of  the  house The 

only  objection  to  society  at  Washington  is,  that  there  is  too  much 
of  it 

Here,  howerer,  things  are  entirely  different    It  is,  at  this  moment, 

a  city  of  mourning. The  first  moment  after  our  arrival  we  heard 

of  Qeneral  Harper's  death,  and  the  tokens  of  it  have  been  before  our 
eyes  ever  since.  I  tew  him  several  times  last  November,  and  spent 
an  evening  at  his  house.  He  was  then  in  remarkable  health,  not  full 
and  plethoric,  as  he  used  to  be  ten  years  ago,  but  with  a  very  decided 
appearance  of  clear  and  settled  health.  His  conversation  was  un- 
commonly rich  and  powerful ;  not  very  animated,  but  very  frank, 
and  occasionally  with  great  choice  and  happiness  of  expression  and 
illustration.  The  disease  of  which  he  died,  an  ossification  of  the 
great  vessels  of  the  heart,  is  one  of  those  deep  and  obscure  complaints 
for  which  the  art  of  man  has  found  no  remedy.  ....  On  Thursday 
he  argued  a  veiy  important  cause,  which  has  been  in  the  courts  these 
seventeen  years,  and  Mr.  Wirt  says  it  was  one  of  the  ablest  argu- 
ments he  ever  heard.  .... 

This  morning  he  was  buried,  as  Major-Oeneral  of  the  Maryland 
militia.  ....  I  have  seen  a  marshal  of  France,  and  a  prince  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  buried  with  less  dignity  and  grandeur,  and  with  a 
much  less  moving  and  solemn  effect  .... 

When  we  shall  be  at  home,  I  do  not  pretend  very  distinctly  to 

ibresee,  but  before  long.  ....  Addio,  caro. 

Geo.  Ticknob. 

In  the  coarse  of  this  visit  in  Washington,  Mr.  Ticknor  was 
asked  by  General  Lafayette  to  interest  himself  in  discovering 
and  assisting  two  German  refugees,  scholarly  men,  who  had 
fled,  for  political  reasons,  first  to  Switzerland,  and  thence  to  the 
United  States,  and  who  had  written  to  him  asking  aid  in  find- 
ing employment     Their  names  were  Beck  and  Follen,  and  it 

*  Robert  T.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  born  1791 ;  beat  known  for  his  debate 
with  Mr.  Webster  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1880. 

t  Rofna  King,  onr  Minister  to  Great  Britain  in  1796;  died  in  1827  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two. 
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was  supposed  they  might  be  found  or  heard  of  in  Philadelphia. 
On  his  way  home,  therefore,  Mr.  Ticknor  took  great  pains  to 
gain  some  knowledge  of  them  in  Philadelphia,  but  failed  up  to 
the  last  day  of  his  stay  there.  On  that  day,  Mr.  John  Yaughan* 
dined  with  him  at  the  hotel,  and,  being  interested  in  the  search, 
suggested,  as  a  last  resource,  that  a  Swiss  shopkeeper  in  the 
neighborhood  might  possibly  furnish  some  information.  This 
chance  was  tried  successfully.  Two  modest  young  men  were 
found,  just  preparing,  in  despair  of  better  things,  to  go  as  tillers 
of  the  soil  into  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Ticknor  said  to  them,  ''You  must  fiimish  me  with  a 
written  statement  of  your  history  and  acquirements."  This 
they  were  quite  willing  to  do,  but  confessed  their  inability  to 
write  either  in  English  or  in  French  with  sufficient  ease  and 
accuracy.  A  proposal  that  they  should  use  Latin  made  their 
&ces  brighten,  and  the  next  day  the  two  documents  were 
brought  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  written  in  correct  and  fluent  Latin. 
Dr.  Beck  was  soon  —  through  Mr.  Ticknor^s  means — estab- 
lished at  Mr.  Cogswell's  school  in  Northampton,  and  afterwards 
became  Professor  of  Latin  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Follen  was  made  teacher  of  German  in  Mr.  Ticknor^s 
department,  at  the  same  College,  in  1825,  and  in  1830  was  made 
Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature,  which  he  held 
for  five  years.  In  1826  Mr.  Ticknor  writes  to  Mr.  Daveis, 
"Our  German  teacher,  Dr.  Follen,  was  formerly  Professor  of 
Civil  Law  at  Basel,  a  young  man  who  left  his  country  from 
political  troubles.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  an  excellent  scholar,  and 
teaches  German  admirably.  He  will  lecture  on  the  Civil  Law, 
in  Boston,  iu  a  few  weeks.  ....  He  is  a  modest,  thorough, 
futhfal  German  scholar,  who  will  do  good  among  us,  and  be 
worth  your  knowing."  The  career  of  these  two  men  was  such 
as  to  make  Mr.  Ticknor  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  efforts 
he  made  in  their  behalf 

*  Brother  of  Mr.  Beigamiii  and  Mr.  William  Yanghan;  see  anU^  p.  55w 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

EffoTtB  for  Reform  in  Harvard  CoUege. 

THE  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Ticknor  entered  on  his  profes- 
sorship at  Harvard  College,  and  the  scheme  of  duties  he 
formed,  to  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  gave  himself  with  charac- 
teristic energy,  hopefulness,  and  ardor,  have  been  noticed  in  pre- 
ceding pages.  He  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  his  work  before 
he  found  himself  hampered  by  the  general  conditions  of  instruc- 
tion at  Cambridge,  and  his  success  in  his  own  department  mate- 
rially checked  by  the  deficiencies  of  the  system  then  in  force. 

Alike  in  respect  to  discipline  and  to  learning,  the  College  was 
not  in  a  satis&ctory  state.  Many  of  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  instruction  were  aware  of  existing  defects,  and 
anxious  to  find  a  remedy  for  them ;  while  the  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege, in  the  community  at  large,  felt  the  necessity  of  vigorous 
measures  of  change  and  improvement.  Mr.  Ticknor^s  quick  in- 
telligence soon  detected  the  sources  of  the  evils  by  which  the 
usefulness  of  the  College  was  diminished,  and  his  generous  zeal 
for  the  best  culture  urged  him  to  exert  his  full  powers  for  their 
removal  He  took  up  the  question  of  reform  without  hesitation, 
and  for  several  years  he  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  in  the  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  changes  required,  to  make  the  College  an 
institution  for  the  highest  education  attainable  with  such  means 
and  resources  as  it  had  at  command.  The  attempt  was  only  in 
part  successful  The  community  was  not  prepared  for  some  of 
the  strong  changes  which  were  proposed ;  but  the  impulse  was 
given,  which,  in  the  fifty  years  that  have  followed,  has  been  effi- 
cient in  raising  the  Collie  to  its  present  position  as  a  University, 
fully  equipped  and  admirably  served,  and  no  one  did  more  to 

create  it  than  Mr.  Ticknor. 

w 
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His  intereet  in  the  improYement  of  education  at  Cambridge 
was  so  great,  and  he  took  so  large  a  part  in  the  attempt  to  ren- 
der the  College  effectiye  for  the  promotion  of  the  highest  cultoie, 
that  any  account  of  his  life  from  1819  to  1830  must  include  a 
narratiye  of  his  exertions  for  that  end. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Haven,  written  in  1825,  he  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  condition  of  the  College,  and  of  the  efforts  to  improve  it^ 
beginning  in  1821.* 

To  N.  A.  Havbh. 

October  26, 188& 

I  take  mj  earliest  leisure  to  give  you  the  account  you  desire  to 
have,  of  the  origin  and  management  of  the  measures  for  change  at 
Cambridge.  .... 

When  I  came  home  from  Europe  [1819],  not  having  been  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  having  always  looked  upon  it  with  great  Teiier»- 
tion,  I  had  no  misgivings  about  the  wisdom  of  the  prganimtinin  and 
management  of  the  CoUege  there.  I  went  about  my  work,  therefore^ 
with  great  alacrity  and  confidence  ;  not,  indeed,  according  to  a  plan  I 
proposed  in  writing,  ....  but  according  to  the  established  order  of 
things,  which  I  was  urged  to  adopt  as  my  own,  and  which  I  did  adopt 

*  Mr.  Hftven's  forebodings  about  the  College  were  often  ezprened  to  Mr. 
Ticknor.  On  the  15th  of  September,  1821,  he  wrote :  **  I  haye  freqnantlj  had 
occasion  to  express  an  opinion,  which  I  have  formed  after  some  inquiry,  —  aiid« 
I  need  not  add,  with  great  reluctance,  —  that  habits  of  expense  and  of  dissipated 
pleasures  prevail  amongst  the  young  men  at  Cambridge,  in  a  greater  degree  than 

at  any  former  period  within  my  knowledge The  opinion  was  formed  and 

oommnnicated  to  a  friend  more  than  three  years  ago.  I  made  inquiries  of  young 
men  who  were  then  or  who  had  recently  been  connected  with  the  College,  and 
my  opinion  was  formed  upon  facts  which  they  communicated.  I  may  add,  that 
the  friend  with  whom  I  conversed  did  not  at  that  time  agree  with  me  in  opinion  ; 
that  I  had  no  further  conversation  with  him  upon  the  subject  until  last  week, 
when  he  informed  me  that  his  own  inquiries  and  observation  had  convinced 
him  that  the  Collie  could  be  saved  from  utter  ruin  only  by  the  introducti(m 

of  a  severe  discipline No  one  who  knows  me  will  suspect  me  of  any 

feelings  unfriendly  to  the  College.  On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  well  describe  how 
strongly  all  my  feelings  and  hopes  and  recollections  are  connected  with  it.  It 
is  precisely  because  they  are  so  connected  with  it,  that  I  desire  a  reformation  to 
be  effected.  I  might  almost  say  that  all  our  hopes  of  sound  learning  and  of 
uncorrupted  Christianity  depend  upon  the  prosperity  of  that  institution.  .... 
But  the  College  has  watchful  enemies,  and  nothing  can  save  her  from  their  grasp 
but  a  spotless  reputation." 
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yery  cheerfull j.  In  about  a  year  and  a  half^  I  began  to  find  out  that 
there  was  much  idleness  and  dissipation  in  College,  of  which  the  ie«* 
dent  teachers  were  ignorant,  and  I  began  to  feel  that  $2,000  per  an- 
num were  spent  nominally  to  teach  the  Fsench  and  Spanish  languages 
and  literatures,  when  in  fact  no  such  thing  was  done. 

I  went  to  the  President,  therefore,  as  the  head  of  the  College,  and 
explained  my  difficulties  to  him,  in  the  spring  of  1821.  In  June  of 
that  year  I  had  seireral  formal  conyersations  with  him>  They  ended 
in  nothing.  I  talked,  also,  with  Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  Frisbie,  and  Dr. 
Ware,*  all  of  whom  thought  great  changes  necessary,  and  the  twe 
first  thought  the  Corporation  riiould  be  applied  to,  while  the  latter, 
Dr.  Ware,  thought  public  opinion  should  be  brought  to  act  on  the 
immediate  government,  and  compel  them  to  a  more  efficient  admini»- 
tration  of  the  College. 

I  then  went  to  Mr.  Prescottt  He  was  so  feur  moved  with  the  state* 
ments  I  made  to  him  —  in  July,  1821  —  that  he  desired  me  to  reduoe 
them  to  writing.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  of  nearly  twenty  pages,  muob 
of  which  is  in  my  printed  '*  Bemarks."  It  is  dated  July  31, 1821, 
and  at  his  request  I  made  copies  of  it,  and  gave  one  to  the  President^ 
one  to  Mr.  Lowell,  and  one  to  Judge  Davis,  etc  I  showed  it,  also, 
to  Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  Frisbie,  and  Dr.  Ware,  who  expressed  themselves 
strongly  satisfied  ;  the  first,  Mr.  Norton,  in  a  long  letter,  and  the  tw« 
last  verbally.    Mr.  Farrar  thought  changes  unnecessary. 

The  Corporation,  in  consequence  of  this  letter,  issued  a  circular  to 
all  the  teachers,  dated  September  12, 1821,  containing  seven  pages  of 
all  possible  questions,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  a  request  ta 
each  teacher  to  suggest  anything  he  might  desire  to  have  done,  o» 
changed  at  College,  even  if  not  suggested  by  the  questions  them- 
selves. Most  of  the  teachers  answered  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 
My  answers  are  dated  October  23,  and  fill  thirty  pages.  Mr.  Fris- 
bie's  were  nearly  as  long,  and  are  the  only  memoriid  he  ever  sent  ta 
the  CoiX)oration.  Mr.  Norton's  and  Mr.  Farrai's  westQ  longer,  and 
soon. 

*  All  of  them  professors  in  the  College. 

t  Hon.  William  Prescott,  then  a  member  of  the  Corporation.  The  manage- 
ment of  Hanrard  College  was  then,  as  now,  in  the  hands  of  three  separate 
bodies,  the^rs^  of  these  being  the  Faculty,  or  immediate  government,  having 
the  entire  discipline  of  the  students  in  its  hands  ;  the  aeoond  being  the  Corpo- 
lation,  having  Uie  management  of  the  fonds  and  revenues  of  the  College,  and  the 
appointment  of  instructors,  with  other  duties  exercised  under  the  supervision  of 
the  third  body,  the  Overseers,  representing  the  interests  of  the  graduates  and 
of  the  public  at  laige. 
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The  committee  to  consider  these  answers  —  Amnntttfug  to  neaily 
three  handled  pages — was  composed  of  Dr.  Porter,  lir.  Pretcott,  and 
Mr.  Lowelly  all  working  men.  And  they  did  work  £uthfallj.  Mr. 
Prescotty  in  particular,  made  an  ahstiact  of  the  opinions  of  each 
respondent,  arranged  under  the  appropriate  heads  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed, and  found  a  large  majority  against  any  change  of  importance. 
The  C<Mrporation  were  unwilling  to  proceed,  in  this  state  of  thingi^  to 
make  changes.  Mr.  Norton  then  proposed  to  me  to  print  my  answen^ 
his,  and  Mi,  Frisbie's,  and  send  a  copy  to  each  of  the  Oyerseeis,  and 
try  to  stir  them  up  to  action ;  but  I  was  not  willing  to  proceed  to 
such  extremities,  and  declined  doing  it  Matters  therdore  rested 
quietly  till  May,  1823,  that  is,  a  year  and  a  half  more,  when  there 
was  a  rebellion,  and  forty  students  were  sent  off  together. 

Mr.  Norton  and  Dr.  Ware  then  brought  up  the  whole  subject  of 
the  College,  for  discussion  in  a  club  for  religious  purposes  to  which 
we  belonged.  ....  I  was  sorry  for  it,  and  so  expressed  myselL  But 
it  was  discussed  three  evenings,  and  a  good  deal  of  excitement  pro- 
duced by  it.  On  the  fourth  evening  there  was  a  very  thin  meeting 
at  Dr.  Ware's,  owing  to  a  raiiL  ....  Some  one  proposed  to  remove 
the  discussion  to  another  body  of  perscms,  who  should  be  selected  for 
the  purpose,  and  I  agreed  to  it,  both  because  it  had  been  discussed 
•enough  where  it  then  was,  and  because  some  of  the  members  of  the 
-club  were  not,  in  my  estimation,  the  right  persons  to  discuss  it  at  alL 
ft  was  agreed  the  meeting  should  be  small,  and  Mr.  R.  Sullivan  and 
myself  were  desired  to  call  it  ...  .  Nine  of  us  therefore  assembled 
€t  my  house  July  23,  1823.* 

■  ^^ 

For  the  consideration  of  these  gentlemen  Mr.  Ticknor  had 

4rawn  up  a  paper,  the  general  object  and  character  of  which  are 

lAhown  in  the  following  extracts :  — 

Jt  is,  I  think,  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  all  our  colleges 
have  been  so  long  considered  merely  places  for  obtaining  a  d^;ree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  to  serve  as  a  means  and  certificate  whereon  to  build 
the  future  plans  and  purposes  of  life.  Such  a  state  of  things  was, 
indeed,  unavoidable  at  the  earlier  period  of  our  CoU^e,  when  there 

*  R«r.  Charles  Lowell,  Judge  Story,  and  Messrs.  R.  Sullivan  and  John  Pick- 
ering, Overseers  ;  Dr.  James  Jackson  and  Mr.  Ticknor,  present  oiBcers ; 
Messrs.  0.  B.  Emerson  and  J.  0.  Palfrey,  former  officers ;  and  Mr.  W.  Sulli- 
van, former  Overseer.  Mr.  Prescott  and  Mr.  Otis  were  kept  away  hy  having 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  on  the  same  day. 
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was  only  a  President,  who  sometimes  lived  pennanently  in  Boston, 
and  a  few  tutors,  who  kept  a  school  in  Newton  ;  for  the  number 
of  scholars  was  so  small  that  it  was  possible  to  teach  only  by  classes, 
and  each  student,  the  number  being  also  small,  could  pass  through  the 
hands  of  every  one  of  them,  and  receive  from  every  one  all  the  in- 
struction he  could  give.  But  now  the  state  of  the  case  is  reversed. 
There  are  twenty  or  more  teachers,  and  three  hundred  students,  and 
yet  the  division  into  classes  remains  exactly  the  same,  and  every  stu- 
dent is  obliged  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  nearly  or  quite  every 
instructor.  Of  course,  the  recitations  become  mere  examinations,  and 
it  cannot  be  attempted  to  give  more  than  the  most  superficial  view  of 
very  important  subjects,  even  to  those  who  would  gladly  investigate 
them  thoroughly,  because  they  must  keep  with  the  class  to  which 
they  are  bound,  and  hurry  on  from  a  teacher  and  a  subject  to  which 
they  have,  perhaps,  important  reasons  for  being  attached,  to  another 
teacher  and  another  subject,  wherein  their  present  dispositions  and 
final  pursuits  in  life  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  feel  any  interest 
But  at  the  same  time  that  we  at  once  perceive  this  S3r8tem  ....  has 
been  carried  too  far,  ....  we  must  still  feel  that  it  has  in  some 
respects  its  peculiar  advantages.  The  majority  of  the  young  men  who 
come  to  Cambridge  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  themselves  to  choose 
what  they  will  study,  because  they  are  not  competent  to  judge  what 
will  be  most  important  for  them  ;  and  yet  no  parent  would  wish  to 
have  his  child  pursue  branches  of  knowledge  which  he  is  sure  can 
never  be  of  use  to  him  in  future  life. 

A  beneficial  compromise  can,  however,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  effected 
between  the  old  system  still  in  operation  and  the  most  liberal  con- 
cessions that  would  be  demanded  by  one  of  the  merely  free  and  philo- 
sc^hical  universities  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Ticknor  went  on  to  describe  in  explicit  terms  the  actual 
condition  of  the  College  in  all  matters  of  discipline,  morals,  and 
instruction,  and  closes  this  part  of  the  subject  with  saying,  — 

Now  if  this  be  the  condition  of  the  College,  which  I  do  not  doubt, 
or  if  anything  like  it  exist  there,  which  nobody  will  deny,  it  is  per- 
fectly apparent  that  a  great  and  thorough  change  must  take  place  in 
its  discipline  and  instruction  ;  not  to  bring  it  up  to  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  community,  but  to  make  it  fulfil  the  purposes  of  a 
mpeetable  high  tehool^  to  which  young  men  may  be  safely  sent  to  be 
prepared  for  the  study  of  a  profession. 
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His  plan  of  lefoixn  includes  a  revision  ai  the  laws ;  their  ad- 
ministration hj  a  tribunal  of  three,  with  full  powers  of  dismis- 
sion, etc.  j  stricter  examination,  both  annual  and  for  admission ; 
annual  increase  of  studies  during  the  College  course ;  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  recitations,  and  restriction  of  personal 
expenses  of  the  students. 

Whenever  the  tribunal  of  three  are  satiBfied  that  a  young  man  does 
not  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  he  came  to  Collie,  they  should  be 
required  instantly  to  dismiss  him,  for  his  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of 
his  friends,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  College,  since  from  that  moment 
he  becomes  a  nuisance  ;  for,  if  it  be  mere  dulness,  he  is  out  of  his 
place  and  lowers  the. standard  of  merit,  and  if  it  be  idleness,  folly,  or 
vice,  he  is  continually  spreading  mischief  around  him.  ....  The 
longest  vacation  should  happen  in  the  hot  season,  when  iosubordina- 
tion  and  misconduct  are  now  most  frequent,  partly  from  the  indolence 
produced  by  the  season.  There  is  a  reason  against  this,  I  know, — the 
poverty  of  many  students,  who  keep  school  for  a  part  of  their  sub- 
sistence. .... 

On  this  point  he  gives  hctB  and  statistics  to  prove  this  con- 
cession and  arrangement  to  be  unnecessary,  and  continues  :  — 

And  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  it  is  always  even  poverty 
that  is  encouraged,  for  of  sixteen  beneficiaries  in  the  Senior  Class, 
only  nine  were  last  winter  so  poor  as  to  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
school-keeping ;  so  that,  on  all  accounts,  I  think  it  is  apparent  the 
College  can  fulfil  all  its  duties  to  the  poorer  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, without  resorting  to  the  winter  vacation.  .... 

For  myself,  I  will  gladly  perform  all  the  duties  that  fall  to  my 
office  as  Smith  Professor,  and  give  besides  a  full  twelfth  of  all  the 
additional  common  instruction  at  College,  for  the  three  next  years, 
provided  this  reform  may  take  place,  and  such  branches  be  assigned 
to  me  as  I  can  teach  with  profit  to  the  school.  I  am  persuaded 
every  other  teacher  would  be  equally  willing  to  pledge  himself  to 
extra  labors  in  such  a  cause.  .... 

But  one  thing  is  certain.  A  change  must  take  place.  The  disci- 
pline of  College  must  be  made  more  exact,  and  the  instruction  more 
thorough.     All  now  is  too  much  in  the  nature  of  a  show,  and 

abounds  too  much  in  false  pretences It  is  seen  that  we  are 

neither  an  University — which  we  call  ourselves — nor  a  respectable 
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liigh  school,  —  which  we  ought  to  be,  —  and  that  with  "Chriato  et 
EccledfiB''  for  our  motto,  the  morals  of  great  numbers  of  the  young 
men  who  come  to  us  are  corrupted.  We  must  therefore  change,  or 
public  confidence,  which  is  already  hesitating,  will  entirely  desert 
us.  If  we  can  ever  have  an  univeisity  at  Cambridge  which  shall 
lead  the  intellectual  character  of  the  country,  it  can  be,  I  i^prehend, 
only  when  the  present  College  shall  have  been  settled  into  a  thorough 
and  well-disciplined  high  school,  where  the  young  men  of  the  coun- 
try shall  be  carefully  prepared  to  begin  their  professional  studies,  and 
where  in  Medicine,  Law,  and  Theology,  sufficient  inducements  shall 
have  been  collected  around  and  within  the  College  ....  to  keep 
graduates  there  two  years  longer,  at  least,  and  probably  three.  .  .  .  ^ 
We  have  now  learnt  that  as  many  years  are  passed  in  our  schoolii 
and  colleges,  and  professional  preparation,  as  are  passed  in  the  same 
way,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the  best  schools  in  Europe,  while 
it  IB  perfectly  apparent  that  nothing  like  the  same  results  are  ob- 
tained ;  so  that  we  have  only  to  choose  whether  the  reproach  shall 
rest  on  the  talents  of  our  young  men,  or  on  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  our  institutions  for  teaching  them.  Now,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  which  of  the  two  is  in  fault,  our  colleges,  constituting  as  they 
do  the  most  important  portion  of  our  means  of  teaching,  must  come 
in  for  their  full  share  of  the  blame.  There  may  be  defects,  and  there 
are  defects,  I  know,  in  the  previous  preparation  of  the  young  men, 
but  the  defects  at  college  are  greater  and  graver. 

Such  were  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  the  College,  in  the 
Tieiw  of  Mr.  Ticknor.  His  opinions  had  weight,  and  were  care- 
ftilly  considered  by  the  gentlemen  before  whom  he  laid  them. 
He  continues  his  narrative  to  Mr.  Haven  as  follows  :  — 

A  list  of  above  twenty  questions  was  prepared  by  the  contributions 
of  all  present,  each  one  proposing  any  point  he  wished  to  have 
examined.  The  discussions  began  at  9  a.  m.  and  were  continued 
till  6  P.  M.,  through  dinner  and  all,  without  intermission.  About 
a  dozen  points  were  examined,  and  on  all  it  was  unanvnumsly 
agreed,  something  ought  to  be  done.  We  determined,  therefore,  to 
have  a  committee  of  the  Overseers  appointed,  — if  we  could  compass 
it,  —  with  full  powers  to  examine  into  the  whole  condition  of  the 
College.  This  we  knew  would  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Prescott  and  Mr. 
Otis,  who  thought  the  work  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the 
intervention  of  a  laiger  body  than  the  Corporation,  and  a  stronger 
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action  of  public  opinion  than  such  a  body  could  produce.  It  was, 
alaoy  what  was  foreseen  as  probable  at  the  meeting  at  Dr.  Ware's^  and 
what  Mr.  Norton  had  long  thought  desiiable.  The  committee,  there- 
fore, was  appointed  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Overseers,  held  the 
next  day,  July  24,  1823.  ....  A  committee  of  the  Ck>rpoiatioii, 
consisting  of  the  President,  Mr.  Prescott,  and  Mr.  Otis^  was  appointed, 
July  25,  to  confer  with  this  committee  of  the  Orerseers,  as  had  been 
requested  by  the  vote  of  the  Overseers.  ....  They  had  many 
meetings,  some  which  lasted  a  whole  day.  If  ever  a  subject  was 
thoroughly  discussed,  they  discussed  this  one  thoron^y.  When 
Judge  Story  had  drawn  up  his  report,  he  sent  it  to  the  Ftaodent, 
with  whom  it  remained  above  two  months,  and  ir^o  letnmed  it 
without  desiring  any  alteration,  or  suggesting  any  from  any  other 
person. 

This  report  was  discussed  June  1,  1824^  and  another  ««ninitii>ft 
appointed  (J.  Lowell,  Chairman)  to  inquire,  and  report  iuxther  de- 
tails, as  the  Overseers  were  evidently  not  sufficiently  informed  about 
the  state  of  the  College.  ....  The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  the 
resident  teachers  again  declared  themselves  against  all  but  voj 
trifling  changes.  The  Overseers,  however,  after  a  very  long  discos- 
sion,  passed  the  greater  changes  unanimously,  and  these  greater 
changes,  having  been  digested  into  the  shape  of  laws  by  the  Corpoia- 
tion,  are  now  the  basis  on  which  the  College  rests,  and  idiich  I 
undertook  to  explain  and  defend  in  my  review,  or  pamphlet.* ... 
That  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  resident  teachers  has  not  been 
followed,  is  true ;  that  they  have  not  been  kindly  and  respectfully 
consulted  at  every  step,  in  making  up  the  final  result,  is  obviously  a 
mistake ;  but  that  any  one,  except  the  teachers,  or  rather  a  part  of 
the  teachers,  at  Cambridge,  thinks  this  result  wrong  or  unwise,  I 
have  not  yet  heard.  The  general  opinion,  indeed,  has  seldom  been 
so  unanimous  on  any  important  point,  that  had  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed, and,  taking  the  whole  body  of  instructors,  —  resident  and 
non-resident,  —  there  is  a  majority  strongly  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Ticknor,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  had  thus  £Eur 
addressed  themselves  only  to  the  responsible  official  bodies 
having  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  College;  but  when,  in  June, 
1825,  the  changes  they  desired  received  the  sanction  of  both  the 

*  "  Remarks  on  Changes  lately  proposed  or  adopted  in  Hairaid  University.'* 
By  George  Ticknor,  Smith  Professor,  etc    Boston,  1825.    8va    pp.  i& 
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superior  boards,  it  was  thought  proper  that  they  should  be  ex^ 
plained  and  vindicated  to  the  public.  Mr.  Ticknor,  accordingly, 
at  the  request  of  Judge  Story,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Prescott, 
wrote  an  article  on  the  subject  for  the  "  North  American  Ee- 
view."  It  was  already  in  type,  when  the  editor  of  that  journal 
— although  he  had  invited  and  accepted  the  article  —  informed 
Mr.  Ticknor  that,  by  the  advice  of  friends,  he  had  decided  that 
it  would  be  inexpedient  for  him  to  publish  it.  The  gentlemen 
who  had  originally  counselled  its  preparation,  and  had  them- 
selves revised  it  in  manuscript,  then  recommended  its  publication 
as  a  separate  pamphlet.  This  was  done  in  September,  1825,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  a  second  edition  was  called  for  and 
exhausted. 

This  pamphlet,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter,  was  de- 
signed to  explain  and  defend  the  changes  which  it  was  supposed 
were  to  be  carried  out  at  Harvard ;  changes  which  in  no  other 
way  affected  Mr.  Ticknor^s  relations  to  the  College  than  as  they 
increased  his  labors.  After  describing  the  state  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  grounds  of  the  existing  dissatisfaction  with  it,  he 
entered  upon  the  discussion  of  a  question  relating  to  the  alleged 
legal  right  of  resident  teachers  to  become  members  of  the  Corpo- 
ration ;  a  claim  which,  in  the  manner  it  had  been  urged,  resulted 
in  a  demand  that  the  members  of  the  Corporation  should  be 
appointed  exclusively  &om  among  such  resident  professors  and 
tutors.  This  was  an  old  controversy,  recently  revived.  Mr. 
Ticknor  availed  himself  of  the  ample  notes  from  which  Judge 
Story  had  made  an  argument  on  this  subject  before  the  Over- 
seers, together  with  suggestions  from  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Prescott,  in  order  to  put  on  record,  in  a  permanent  form,  the 
grounds  on  which  this  question,  as  a  matter  of  law,  had  been 
set  at  rest.*  He  then  considered  and  answered  the  same  claim, 
as  a  matter  of  expediency. 

An  historical  statement  follows,  of  the  steps  taken  to  bring 
about  important  changes  in  the  College,  beginning  with  what 

*  He  makes  acknowledgment  of  the  sourcee  from  which  he  drew  the  legal 
aigument,  in  a  manuscript  note  on  the  maigin  of  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  now 
remaining  in  his  library. 

VOL.  I.  16 
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was  attempted  in  1821,  and  coming  down  to  the  new  code  of 
laws  just  sanctioned  by  the  Corporation  and  Overaeera  in  Jnne, 
1825,  which  he  explained  and  vindicated.  The  whole  moye- 
ment  was  an  effort  to  carry  the  institution  through  a  state  of 
tmnsition,  gnidnaUy  moulding  it  into  a  broader  and  freer  form. 
The  immediate  abolition  of  the  system  of  classes,  of  a  tmrrio- 
ulum  and  a  degree,  could  not  be  nndoftaken,  nor  oould  tlie 
teaching  of  many  of  the  professors  be  emancipated  from  the 
special  spheres  imposed  by  the  donors  of  their  foundationa. 
But  the  cardinal  features  of  the  new  plan  were  theae:  the 
division  of  the  whole  institution  into  depctrtmeni^  with  the 
right  of  a  limited  choice  of  studies ;  the  separation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  class  for  their  exercises,  according  to  their  proficiency, 
so  that  each  division  might  be  carried  forward  as  mpidly  as 
was  consistent  with  thoroughness,  every  man  having  a  right  to 
make  progress  according  to  his  industry  and  capacity ;  and  the 
opening  of  the  Ck)ll^;e  to  those  who  wished  to  pursue  special 
studies,  without  taking  a  degree.  Mr.  Ticknor  made  it  appar^ 
ent  that  these  changes  could  be  made  consLstent  with  the 
retention  of  classes,  and  with  the  conferring  of  degrees  on  those 
who  might  desire  them.  He  made  it  equaUy  plain  that  the 
existing  pecuniary  means  of  the  Collie  were  sufficient  —  if 
rightly  used  —  to  put  these  innovations  to  a  fair  and  proper  test 
Having  discussed  all  these  topics  with  great  fulness,  he  closed 
with  a  vigorous  passage  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  introducing 
greater  thoroughness  into  the  processes  of  teaching  :  — 

There  is  one  point  that  I  believe  must  be  made  a  sort  of  cynoeure, 
when  beneficial  changes  are  undertaken,  both  at  Harvard  and  at  our 
other  colleges ;  and  that  is,  the  principle  of  thorough  teaching.  On 
this  point,  it  is  desirable  to  be  perfectly  plain,  and  to  be  very  plainly 
understood.  It  is  a  small  matter  to  diminish  the  unreasonable 
amount  of  holidays,  or  to  give  the  students  more  and  longer  lessons, 
under  a  division  according  to  proficiency,  or  to  do  almost  anything 
else,  if  the  principle  of  teaching  is  still  to  be  overlooked.  For  the 
most  that  an  instructor  now  undertakes  in  our  colleges  is  to  ascertain, 
from  day  to  day,  whether  the  young  men  who  are  assembled  in  his 
presence  have  probably  studied  the  lesson  prescribed  to  theuL    There 
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his  duty  stops.  If  the  lesson  have  heen  learnt,  it  is  well ;  if  it  have 
not,  nothing  remains  but  punishment,  after  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  offences  shall  have  been  accumulated  to  demand  it ;  and  then 
it  comes,  halting  after  the  delinquent,  he  hardly  knows  why.  The 
idea  of  a  thorough  commentary  on  the  lesson ;  the  idea  of  mating 
the  explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  teacher  of  as  much  conse- 
quence as  the  recitation  of  the  book,  or  even  more,  is  substantially 
unknown  in  this  country,  except  at  a  few  preparatory  schools. 

The  consequence  is,  that,  though  many  of  our  coll^;es  may  have 
a  valuable  apparatus  for  instruction,  though  they  may  be  very  good, 
quiet,  and  secluded  places  for  study,  and  though  many  of  the  young 
men  vdio  resort  thither  may  really  learn  not  a  little  of  what  is 
exacted  or  expected  from  them,  yet,  after  all,  not  one  of  our  colleges 
is  a  place  for  thorough  teaching ;  and  not  one  of  the  better  class  of 
them  does  half  of  what  it  might  do,  by  bringing  the  minds  of  its 
instructors  to  act  directly  and  vigorously  on  the  minds  of  its  pupils, 
and  thus  to  encourage,  enable,  and  compel  them  to  learn  what  they 
ought  to  learn,  and  what  they  easily  might  learn. 

Consider,  only,  that  as  many  years  are  given  to  the  great  work 
of  education  here  as  are  given  in  Europe,  and  that  it  costs  more 
money  with  us  to  be  very  imperfectly  educated  than  it  does  to  enjoy 
the  great  advantages  of  some  of  the  best  institutions  and  universities 
on  the  Continent  And  yet,  who  in  this  country,  by  means  here  offered 
him,  has  been  enabled  to  make  himself  a  good  Qreek  scholar  ?  Who 
has  been  taught  thoroughly  to  read,  write,  and  speak  Latin  ?  Nay, 
who  has  been  taught  anything,  at  our  colleges,  with  the  thoroughness 
that  will  enable  him  to  go  safely  and  directly  onward  to  distinction 
in  the  department  he  has  thus  entered,  without  returning  to  lay  anew 
the  foundations  for  his  success  ?  It  is  a  shame  to  be  obliged  to  ask 
such  questions  ;  and  yet  there  is  but  one  answer  to  them,  and  those 
who  have  visited  and  examined  the  great  schools  of  Europe  have 
bitterly  felt,  there,  what  this  answer  is,  and  why  it  must  be  given. 

In  some  of  our  colleges  there  may  be  a  reason  for  this  state  of 
things.  Their  means  are  small,  their  apparatus  incomplete,  their  in- 
structors few.  They  do  what  they  can ;  but  they  cannot  do  much 
more  than  spread  before  their  students  a  small  part  of  the  means  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  examine  them  sufficiently  to  ascertain  their 
general  diligence,  and  encourage  them  to  exertion  by  such  rewards 
and  pimishments  as  they  can  command.  And  in  doing  this  they 
may  do  the  community  great  service,  and  honorably  fulfil  their  own 
duties. 
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But  at  Cambridge,  and  at  our  laiger  coUegea,  mucli  more  than  thia 
can  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done.  The  young  men  may  be  UxugfU^ 
aa  well  as  examined.  The  laige  apparatus  of  libraries,  instrnmenta, 
and  collections,  and  the  greater  number  of  professon  and  tutors,  may 
be  turned  to  much  better  account,  and  made  to  produce  much  wider 
end  more  valuable  results.  The  increasing  demands  of  the  community 
may  be  here  met,  and  our  high  places  for  education  may  easily  accom- 
modate themselves  more  wisely  to  the  spirit  and  wants  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  And  this,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  done  speedily;  for 
new  institutions  are  springing  up,  which,  in  the  flexibility  of  their 
youth,  will  easily  take  the  forms  that  are  required  of  them,  while 
the  older  establishments,  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  grow  harder 
and  harder  in  their  ancient  habits  and  systems,  will  find,  when  the 
period  for  more  important  alterations  is  come,  and  firee  univenities 
are  demanded  and  called  forth,  that,  instead  of  being  able  to  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  coming  changes  and  directing  their 
course,  they  will  only  be  the  first  victims  of  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment.* 

The  changes  introduced  into  the  arrangements  of  the  College, 
which  had  been  supported  and  defended  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  were 
80  broad  that  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise  to  find  them  met  by 
opposition,  and  that  the  experiment,  being  made  by  teachen 
unaccustomed  to  the  system,  and  who  had  repeatedly  expressed 
their  opinion  that  changes  were  unnecessary,  should  prove  un- 
successfuL  None  of  the  professors,  except  Mr.  Ticknor  and  Mr. 
Everett,  had  enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  a  thorough  training  in 
a  European  university.  Had  they  shared  Mr.  Ticknor's  advan- 
tages, or  partaken  of  Ms  spirit,  the  result  of  the  attempt  at  re- 
form would  unquestionably  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  it 

*  This  pamphlet  received  strong  encomiams  from  the  newspaper  press  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country ;  bnt  especially  emphatic  among  these  were  the  expre»> 
sions  that  came  from  the  oi^^ansof  the  great  religions  denominations  whoae  uym- 
pathies  had  long  been  averted  from  Harvard  College,  and  whose  opinions  Mr. 
Ticknor  did  not  share.  In  the  interests  of  good  learning,  sectarian  feeling  gave 
way,  and  not  only  the  "  Boston  Recorder  and  Telegraph/*  but  the  "  Journal 
of  Letters,  Christianity,  and  Civil  AflTairs,*'  published  at  Princeton  under  the 
auspices  of  the  College  there,  —  in  an  article  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bmen,  — 
warmly  commended  Mr.  Ticknor's  views,  and  his  courage  and  ability  In  pro- 
leutiug  them. 
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proved.  The  experiment  was  made  unwillingly,  and  was  soon 
given  up. 

In  the  autumn  of  1826,  when  a  committee  of  the  Overseers 
made  the  annual  visitation  of  the  College,  the  new  arrangements 
were  not  found  working  successfully  in  any  department  but  that 
of  the  modem  languages.  In  carrying  out  the  regulation  by 
which  the  students  were  divided  into  sections,  according  to  their 
capacity  and  proficiency,  it  was  attended  with  great  and  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  difficulties,  and  the  Overseers  recommended 
to  the  Corporation  some  modification  of  the  rule.*  The  Corpora- 
tion accordingly  relaxed  its  binding  force,  and  early  in  1827  the 
Faculty  resolved  that  it  was  expedient  that  this  law  "  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  departments,  or  by  individual  instructors,  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  Faculty,"  but  "  that  if  the  Department  of 
Modem  Languages  choose  to  apply  the  law  to  the  classes  in- 
structed by  that  department,  the  Faculty  assent." 

Although  this  vote  was  virtually  the  abandonment,  so  far  as 
the  College  was  concerned,  of  the  improvement  which  Mr.  Tick- 
nor  had  desired  to  accomplish,  it  left  him  free  to  regulate  his  own 
department  as  ho  chose,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity,  which  he 
did  not  fail  to  use,  to  exhibit  in  its  operation  the  advantages  of 
the  system  ho  had  so  vigorously  urged.  The  following  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  he  governed  his  department,  and  of  the 
success  which  attended  his  course,  is  taken  from  a  letter  *  ad- 
dressed by  him  in  April,  1827,  to  the  President  and  Fellows—^ 
the  Corporation  —  of  the  College  :  — 

I  receive  detailed  reports  from  each  of  its  three  instructors  at  the 
end  of  every  term,  teach  in  their  classes  myself  frequently,  introduce 
changes  in  their  modes  of  instruction,  and,  in  general,  look  upon  my- 
self as  responsible  for  the  good  management  of  the  students  under 
their  care The  object  of  the  law  was  in  part,  if  I  rightly  un- 
derstand it,  to  lead  to  instruction  by  subjects  rather  than  by  hooks,  so 
that,  for  instance,  a  student  should  not  merely  read  Livy  and  Horace, 
but  leara  Latin.    This  has  been  attempted  in  the  modem  languages, 

•  The  original  of  this  letter  has  not  been  found ;  bnt  the  existence  of  a  careful 
ecypy,  preserved  by  Mr.  Ticknor  to  the  end  of  his  life,  shows  that  he  placed  a 
▼aloe  on  it,  as  a  true  recoixl  of  his  views  and  of  liis  work. 
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and  I  believe  the  effect  faaa  been  valiuibte,  though  omdoubtadlj  lees 
80  than  if  the  same  Bystem  had  been  puisaed  and  an  attenqpt  made 
to  execute  the  law  in  other  studiea. 

In  regard  to  the  elective  ajBtemy  aa  it  is  now  called^  he 

says: — 

• 

In  the  modem  languages,  eapedally,  the  operation  of  the  principle 
of  choice  was  deddTe.  The  right  to  choose  was  preeented,  it  appeaxa, 
in  two  hundred  and  forty  instances,  and  was  accepted  in  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven.  That  it  has  been  beneficial  in  this  branch  I  have 
had  full  proof^  in  the  alacrity  and  earnestness  with  which  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  who  have  been  pennitted  to  choose  have  pursued 
the  studies  they  have  chosen. 

As  to  the  application  of  Law  61,  for  ''divisions  with  lefeienoe 
to  proficiency,"  which  was  made  for  only  one  year  and  to  one 
dass,  and  during  that  time  very  imperfectly  administeied,  he 
says:  — 

The  remaining  branch  to  which  this  law  was  a|yplicab]e  was 
French ;  and  to  tins  branch  its  application  began  three  months  later 
ilhan  to  the  other  branches,  because  the  Freshmen  do  not  begin  French 
a^  they  have  been  three  months  in  College,  pursuing  other  stodiek 
F&fty'-five  Freshmen  entered  for  French,  in  January,  1836.  Seven  of 
ihem,  who  knew  more  or  less  of  the  language,  were  put  at  once  into 
an  adiFanced  division.  The  remaining  forty-eight,  who  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  it,  were  broken  into  five  alphabetical  divisions,  which  alter 
March,  wlien  their  powers  became  known,  were  arranged  into  five 
divisions  according  to  proficiency.  At  the  end  of  the  first  term  there 
was  already  a  wide  difference  between  them.  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond there  were  abont  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  between  them.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  tMrd  term,  when  the  year  was  completed,  there  were 
more  than  five  hundred  pages  between  them,  besides  a  great  difference 
in  grammatical  progress.  The  first  of  these  divisions  had,  in  fact, 
overtaken  the  division  that  began  in  advance  from  previous  knowl- 
edge, and  had  for  three  months  been  studying  with  them,  and,  in  in- 
dividual cases,  leading  them  with  a  decided  superiority. 

The  justice  and  benefit  <^  such  an  administration  of  the  law  was 
plainly  felt  by  all  the  fifty-five,  nor  has  there  been  a  murmur  or  com- 
plaint against  it,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  application  in  French  to 
the  present  time.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  felt  and  used  as  an 
Advantage  by  all  of  them ;  for  while  the  upper  divisions  have  been 
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constantly  and  saccesBfolly  preasing  forwazd,  the  lower  ones  have 
asked  it,  as  a  favor,  to  be  permitted  to  go  back  and  pass  a  second  time 
caiefully  over  the  elements.  All,  therefore,  have  been  satisfied, —  I 
believe  I  may  add,  better  satisfied  than  in  any  other  study,  —  and  all 
of  them  —  except  about  five,  who,  for  idleness,  negligence,  and  other 
misconduct,  might  have  been  dismissed  from  College  long  ago  —  have 
been  advanced  according  to  their  respective  talents ;  so  that  two  di- 
visions, having  made  themselves  sufficiently  familiar  with  French  to 
read  it  anywhere,  to  write  it  decently,  and  to  speak  it  a  little,  have 
lately  been  dismissed  £rom  its  study,  while  two  other  divisions  are 
still  going  on  with  it,  earnestly  and  successfully,  according  to  their 
respective  powers. 

1  know  it  has  been  said  that  the  application  of  this  law,  for  prog- 
ress according  to  capacity  and  proficiency,  was  less  unwelcome  to  the 
students  in  French,  because  they  entered  with  unequal  qualifications. 
But  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  suggestion,  for  there  were  but 
seven  out  of  fifty-five  who  knew  anything  of  the  language,  and  the 
remaining  forty-eight  entered  with  an  equality  of  pretensions  with 
which  forty-eight  never  entered  in  anything  else  since  the  College  was 
founded,  for  they  entered  in  entire  ignorance.  Moreover,  of  the  seven 
who  entered  more  or  less  advanced,  two  fell  long  since  to  the  bottom 
of  the  class,  or  near  it ;  and  all  the  other  five  have  been  compelled 
to  see  themselves  successively  passed  by  those  who  entered  without 
knowing  a  word  of  French  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  whole  fifty-five  has  been  freely  and  frequently  changed, 
according  to  the  development  of  their  talents  and  industry,  and  every 
one  has  kept  his  place,  if  he  has  kept  it,  only  by  his  exertions.  The 
difference,  therefore,  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  application  of  the 
law  in  French  and  in  the  other  studies  was  not  owing  to  any  such  cir- 
cumstance as  has  been  suggested.  If  the  difference  in  original  qualifi- 
cations had  been  all,  the  law,  as  it  was  applied,  would  have  been  more 
odious  in  French  than  in  anything  else.  But  the  real  difference  was, 
that  in  French  the  law  was  administered,  according  to  its  spirit  and 
intent,  by  officers  who  approved  it,  and  that  it  was,  from  this  admin- 
iBtration  of  it,  felt  by  the  students  to  be  usefid,  just,  and  beneficial. 

These  extracts  show  not  only  Mr.  Ticknor's  opinioDs  on  this 
sabject,  but  the  labor  he  was  willing  to  incur,  not  merely  to 
carry  out  his  system,  but  to  do  the  work  of  instruction  as  he 
felt  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  in  a  manner  approaching  that  in 
which  he  had  seen  it  done  in  Europe.    After  this  period  he  was 
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allowed  to  administer  his  own  department  in  his  own  way,*  and 
when,  after  Dr.  Eirkland's  resignation  and  Mr.  Qnincy's  advent 
as  his  successor  in  the  Piesidencyy  a  new  spirit  and  vigor  were 
infused  into  the  afGeurs  of  the  College,  Mr.  Ticknor  had  no  longer 
the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with  as  in  earlier  years.  He 
continued  to  labor  zealously,  so  that,  looking  back  afterwards,  he 
said  that  he  did,  duiing  those  years,  three  quarters  more  work 
than  was  required  of  him  by  the  statutes.  He  felt  that  the  sys- 
tem on  which  he  worked  was  successful,  and  often  dwelt  with 
satisfaction  on  the  £stct  that,  in  the  fifteen  years  during  which  he 
was  professor,  he  was  never  obliged  to  apply  to  the  College  Fac- 
ulty on  account  of  any  misdemeanor  in  the  recitation-rooms 
under  his  charge,  or  in  his  lecture-room;  nor  did  he  ever  send 
up  the  name  of  any  young  man  for  reproof  The  instructors  un- 
der him  were  foreigners, — for  he  held  strongly  the  opinion  that 
a  foreign  language  should  be  taught  only  by  one  to  whom  it 
is  native,  —  yet  he  never  found  trouble  arising  between  these 
teachers  and  the  young  men.t 

Mr.  Ticknor's  purposes,  throughout,  should  be  judged  by  the 
ultimate  results  which  he  expected  to  follow  a  fisdr  trial  of  the 
new  system.  The  division  of  the  classes  by  proficiency  he  re- 
garded as  indispensable,  so  long  as  the  strictly  academic  character 
of  the  College  was  to  continue ;  but  he  supposed  that  it  would 
fall  away  naturally  when  the  other  important  changes  had  taken 
effect,  and  an  unlimited  choice  of  studies,  as  in  any  university, 
had  been  introduced.  His  pamphlet  was  written  wholly  with 
this  ulterior  view  and  hope.} 

What  he  contemplated,  and  for  four  or  five  years  labored  to 

♦  In  the  "Tabular  View  "-issued  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Modem  Languages  was  thenceforward,  while  Mr.  Ticknor  remained  at 
its  head,  entered  in  a  separate  and  peculiar  manner,  leaving  all  details  to  the 
discretion  of  the  professor. 

t  M.  Sales  taught  French  during  all  the  years  that  Mr.  Ticknor  held  the  pro- 
fessorship ;  and,  having  passed  some  years  in  Spain,  he  also  taught  Spanish  so 
far  as  it  was  needed.  Dr.  Follen  was,  after  1825,  the  German  instructor; 
Signer  Bachi,  the  Italian  ;  and  they  all  worked  in  the  same  spirit  with  the  pro- 
fessor who  appointed  and  directed  them. 

X  These  are  nearly  his  own  words,  written  on  the  margin  of  the  pamphlet. 
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brmg  about,  was  to  make  such  modifications  in  the  working  of 
the  academic  system,  and  to  introduce  such  collateral  aids,  as 
would  give  the  College  ultimately  an  actual  as  well  as  nominal 
right  to  call  itself  a  university.  Whether  the  lapse  of  fifty  years 
has  justified  his  efforts  and  has  shown  that  he  was  a  wise  re- 
former in  advance  of  his  time,  the  progress  that  Harvard  has 
made,  and  is  making,  towards  the  object  at  which  he  aimed,  will 
attest 
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CHAPTEB  XIX. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Webtter.  ^  IAbrar%e$  in  BoHon.  ^  iMm  from  Wmi 
Point  —  Colonel  Thayer.  —  Annual  Examination  of  (he  Military 
Academy.  — Death  of  N.  A.  Haven.  —  Webster'i  EyJogy  on  Adame 
and  Jefferson.  —  Memoir  of  Mr.  Haven.  —  Vieit  to  WaMngUm. 

IN  1823  Mr.  Ticknor  was  chosen  a  Trustee  of  the  Boston 
Athenseuniy  and  at  one  time  was  its  Vice-President,  and  he 
became  greatly  interested  in  enlarging  the  scope  and  extending 
the  usefulness  of  this  excellent  institution.  An  effort  was  made 
in  1826  to  increase  its  funds,  which  was  successful,  chiefly 
through  the  liberality  of  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  and  of 
his  brother,  Mr.  James  Perkins.  With  this  was  combined  a 
project  to  unite  the  various  subscription  and  society  libraries  of 
the  city  in  one  organization  with  the  Athenaeum ;  and  of  this 
plan  Mr.  Ticknor,  with  his  liberal  views  of  the  needs  of  public 
culture,  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  promoters.  Unfortunately 
the  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  entire  scheme  proved  insur- 
mountable. 

During  the  winter  of  1826  Mr.  Ticknor,  in  addition  to  his 
other  occupations  and  pursuits,  was  much  engaged  in  these 
efforts,  in  personally  seeking  subscriptions,  and  in  preparing  lists 
of  books  to  be  added  to  the  library.  The  following  letter  to 
Mr.  Webster  contains  some  account  of  the  plan  :  — 

To  Mr.  Webster. 

Boston,  February  2, 1826. 
My  dear  Sir,  —  We  are  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  agreeable 
letter,  and  I  should  have  answered  it  sooner,  but  really,  when  every 
morning's  breakfast-table  was  covered  with  the  debates  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Bill,  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  conscience.    However,  you  have 
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now  got  that  burden  off  your  shoulders.  ....  Tour  friends  here  feel 
veiy  hi^py  at  the  result^  and  at  the  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained. 
You  seem  now  to  be  resting  yoorsel^  while  the  rest  of  the  house  are 
trying  their  skill  on  the  subject  of  fortifications  and  money  MIV 
But  I  hope  you  will  be  on  the  floor  again  pretty  soon,  for  we  feel, 
when  we  take  up  the  '*  Intelligencer  ^  and  find  you  are  not  in  the  biU 
of  fare,  very  much  as  the  boys  of  Paris  did  in  the  Revolution,  on 
those  days  when  nobody's  head  was  to  be  cut  ofP,  and  they  went  home 
crying  out,  ^^ Point  defite  attjownThmJ* 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  something  from  here  that  would  inteiest 
you.  But  my  shop  is  a  small  one,  and  no  great  assortment  in  it 
The  College  is  going  on  very  well,  as  far  as  changes  are  concerned. 
Frank  Gray  is  elected  into  the  Corporation,  and  will  no  doubt  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Overseers  next  Thursday.  This  is  a  good  change. .... 
Further  we  will  tell  you  when  you  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Over- 
seers next  June,  and  ask  what  has  been  done.  For  you  promised 
last  winter  to  ask  the  question,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  cease  to  ask 
it  until  all  has  been  done  that  ought  to  be.  ...  . 

We  are  making  quite  a  movement  about  libraries,  lecture-rooms. 
Athenaeum,  etc  I  have  a  project,  which  may  or  may  not  succeed ; 
but  I  hope  it  wilL  The  project  is,  to  unite  into  one  establishment^ 
viz.  the  Athenaeum,  all  the  public  libraries  in  town ;  such  as  the 
Arch  Library,  the  Medical  Library,  the  new  Scientific  Library,  and 
so  on,  and  then  let  the  whole  circulate,  Athenseum  and  alL  In  this 
way,  there  will  be  an  end  of  buying  duplicates,  paying  double  rents, 
double  librarians,  etc  ;  the  whole  money  raised  will  go  to  books,  and 
all  the  books  will  be  made  usefuL  To  this  great  establishment  I 
would  attach  all  the  lectures  wanted,  whether  fashionable,  popular, 
scientific, — for  the  mechanics,  or  their  employers  ;  and  have  the  whole 
made  a  Capitol  of  the  knowledge  of  the  town,  with  its  uses,  which  I 
would  open  to  the  public,  according  to  the  admirable  direction  in  the 
Charter  of  the  University  of  Qottingen,  Quam  comrnodisivme,  guoni- 
que  latissim^,  Mr.  Prescott,  Judge  Jackson,  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  a  few 
young  men  are  much  in  earnest  about  it  ...  . 

We  went  the  other  night  to  a  great  ball  at  Colonel  Thoindike's,  a 
part  of  which  extended  into  your  house,*  which  it  was  not  altogether 
agreeable  to  enter  without  finding  its  owners  there  to  welcome  us. 
A  few  nights  afterwards  we  had  the  whole  town  turned  in  upon  our- 
selves, for  the  first  time  in  our  lives.  ....  I  am  very  glad  you  like 

*  The  two  houses  were  coDnected  by  doors,  which  could  be  opened  on  such 
occasions. 
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Mr.  Yaughan.*  He  is,  I  think^  one  of  the  most  respectable  gentle- 
men I  have  ever  known.  Do  persuade  him  to  come  to  the  North 
next  summer.  Finally,  write  to  ns  when  you  can,  come  home  as 
soon  as  you  can,  and  believe  in  us  as  truly  as  you  can. 

Tours  always, 

Gbo.  Tiokhob. 

Among  the  Mends  most  valued  by  Mr.  Ticknor  was  his  cot 
/  lege  classmate,  Sylvanus  Thayer,  who,  having  entered  the  armj 
I  of  the  United  States,  and  served  with  distinction,  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1817, 
and  held  that  position  for  sixteen  years.  By  force  and  dignity 
of  character,  energy,  good  judgment,  and  professional  knowledge 
and  ability,  he  gave  new  life  to  the  school  under  his  chaigB»  and 
raised  it  to  that  high  position,  as  an  establishment  for  military 
education,  which  it  has  since  maintained. 

Colonel  Thayer  had  repeatedly  urged  Mr.  Ticknor  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  at  one  of  the  annual  exam- 
inations of  the  Academy.  In  the  spring  of  1826,  Mr.  Ticknor 
having  expressed  his  readiness  to  attend  the  examination  of  that 
year,  he  was  appointed  among  the  other  Visitors,  and  went  to 
West  Point  on  the  let  of  June. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  letters,  written  from  there,  give 
an  excellent  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  school,  and  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  its  distinguished  Superintendent. 

To  Mbs.  Ticknor. 

West  Ponrr,  June  5, 1826. 
This  moniing  the  Board  met  ;  nine  on  the  ground.  Qeneral 
Houston  was  chosen  President,  and,  as  usual,  the  honor  of  doing 
the  work  fell  to  me,  as  Secretary.  We  have  been  nine  hours  at 
the  examination  to-day.  This  evening  Governor  Morrow,  of  Ohio, 
President  Bligh,  formerly  of  Transylvania  University,  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren  have  arrived ;  a  salute  has  been  fired,  and  all  is  in 
motion. 

*  British  Minister  at  Washington,  foimeily  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Madrid. 
See  ante,  p.  209. 
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When  I  arrived  last  evening,  I  walked  up  to  our  old  friend  Co2S- 
zens's ;  meantime  Thayer  had  gone  to  the  boat  to  meet  me,  and  we 
miflsed  one  another.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  he  came  in,  and 
ordered  my  luggage  to  his  house,  where  I  am  established  in  great 
comfort  and  quiet  ....  The  examination  is  a  very  laborious  busi- 
ness, and  will  prove,  no  doubt,  tedious  to  most  of  those  concerned  in 
it  To  me,  who  must  keep  the  records  and  write  the  reports,  it  will 
give  too  much  occupation  to  permit  me  to  be  very  dull.  What  we 
have  done  to-day  has  been  rather  interestiDg. 

Precisely  at  nine  o'clock  the  whole  Staff  of  the  Academy  assembled  at 
Thayer's  house,  in  full  uniform.  I  was  presented  to  them,  and  when 
this  little  ceremony  was  over  we  all  went  to  Cozzens's,  where  all 
were  presented  to  the  rest  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The  Board 
then  went  to  a  room  by  itself,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Commodore 
Bainbridge,  and  General  Houston,  being  the  chief  military  personage 
on  the  ground,  was  chosen  President ;  though  for  the  rest,  he  is  a 
pretty  coarse  Tennessean,  who  tries  to  be  kind,  good-natured,  and 
even  elegant  ....  The  other  members  are  pleasant  enough,  par- 
ticularly the  three  commodores,  Bainbridge,  Chauncey,  and  Jones, 
who  are  very  agreeable  indeed,  and  Colonel  White  of  Florida,  who 
proves  an  amiable,  gentlemanlike  man. 

We  went  forthwith  to  the  examination,  which  was  extremely 
thorough.  Thirteen  young  men  were  under  the  screw  four  hours,  on 
a  single  branch,  and  never  less  than  four  on  the  floor,  either  drawing 
on  the  blackboard  or  answering  questions  every  moment,  so  that  each 
one  had  above  an  hour's  work  to  go  through  ;  and,  as  I  said,  in  a 
single  branch.  It  was  the  lowest  section  of  the  upper  class,  but  no 
mistake  was  made,  except  by  one  Cadet  Of  course  it  was  as  nearly 
perfect  as  anything  of  the  kind  ever  was.  The  manner,  too,  was 
quite  remarkable.  The  young  men  do  not  rise  when  they  answer  ; 
they  are  all  addressed  as  Mr.  So-and-so ;  and  when  the  drum  beat 
outside  for  one  o'clock.  Colonel  Thayer  adjourned  the  examination 
while  a  Cadet  was  speaking,  so  exactly  is  everything  done  here.  We 
dined  at  Cozzens's,  and  the  examination  was  continued  in  the  after- 
noon till  seven  o'clock. 

My  residence  at  Thayer's  is  extremely  agreeable  ;  that  is,  the  little 
time  I  pass  there.  He  seems  to  feel  towards  me  just  as  he  did  nine- 
teen years  ago,  just  as  if  we  had  never  been  separated.  The  house  is 
perfectly  quiet,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dignity  in  the  sort  of  soli- 
tude in  which  he  lives,  and  without  any  female  attendant,  yet  with 
the  most  perfect  neatness,  order,  and  comfort,  in  all  his  arrangements. 
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There  is  notliing  at  all  either  repnldya  or  Btiff  in  his  manner  to  the 
offioers  and  teachers  under  him,  or  to  the  Cadets.  All  the  memben 
oi  the  Board  seem  to  have  the  most  thorongh  admiration  of  him. .... 

June  10. 

I  delight  exceedingly  in  the  exactness  with  which  everything  is 
done  here.  The  morning  gon  is  fired  exactly  at  sunrise,  though  I  am 
free  to  say  I  sleep  well  enough  to  hear  it  rarely,  and  as  there  never 
seems  to  be  the  least  noise  in  Thayer's  house,  the  first  thing  I  hear  ia 
the  full  band,  when,  precisely  at  six,  the  mancBuvring  being  over,  the 
corps  of  Cadets  begins  its  marching.  I  get  up  immediately,  and 
when  Thayer  comes  home,  at  half  past  six,  from  parade,  he  brings  me 
your  letter.  You  will  hardly  believe  how  welcome  his  step  is  to  me, 
and  how  perfectly  I  have  learnt  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  hia 
Adjutant,  his  Orderly,  or  his  servant,  none  of  whom  ever  gives  me  my 
letters.  I  sometimes  think  he  takes  a  pleasure  in  doing  it  himself,  — 
at  any  rate,  he  always  caUs  me  by  my  Christian  name  when  he  brings 
theuL  BreakfiEut  precisely  at  seven ;  then  we  have  all  the  newspapers, 
and,  a  little  before  eight  o'clock,  Thayer  puts  on  his  full-dress  coat  and 
sword,  and  when  the  bugle  sounds  we  are  always  at  Mr.  Cozxens's, 
where  Thayer  takes  off  his  hat  and  inquires  if  the  President  of  the 
Board  is  ready  to  attend  at  the  examination-room ;  if  he  is,  the 
Commandant  conducts  him  to  it  with  great  ceremony,  followed  by 
the  Board.  If  he  is  not  ready,  Thayer  goes  without  him ;  he  waits 
for  no  man. 

In  the  examination-room  Thayer  presides  at  one  table,  surrounded 
by  the  Academic  Staff ;  General  Houston  at  the  other,  surrounded  by 
the  Visitors.  In  front  of  the  last  table  two  enormous  blackboards, 
eight  feet  by  five,  ore  placed  on  easels ;  and  at  each  of  these  boards 
stand  two  Cadets,  one  answering  questions  or  demonstrating,  and 
the  other  three  preparing  the  problems  that  are  given  to  them.  In 
this  way,  if  an  examination  of  sixteen  young  men  lasts  four  hours  on 
one  subject,  each  of  them  will  have  had  one  hour's  public  examina- 
tion on  it ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  each  of  the  forty  Cadets  in  the  upper 
class  will  to-night  have  had  about  five  hours'  personal  examination. 
While  the  examination  goes  on,  one  person  sits  between  the  tables 
and  asks  questions,  but  other  members  of  the  Staff  and  of  the  Board 
join  in  the  examination  frequently,  as  their  interest  moves  them* 
The  young  men  have  that  composure  which  comes  from  thoroughness, 
and  unite,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  ease  with  respectful  manners 
towards  their  teachers 
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June  12, 1826. 

Yesterday  (Sunday)  afternoon  I  stayed  at  home,  and  had  a  solid 
talk  of  three  hours  with  Thayer,  concerning  his  whole  management 
of  this  institution  from  the  time  he  took  it  in  hand.  It  was  very  in- 
teresting, and  satisfied  me,  more  and  more,  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
his  system.  One  proof  of  it,  which  I  have  just  learned,  is  very  striking. 
Before  Thayer  came  here  it  was  not  generally  easy  to  find  young  men 
enough  to  take  Cadef  s  warrants  to  keep  the  Academy  fulL  But  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  there  have  been,  annually,  more  than  a 
thousand  applications  for  warrants,  and  there  is  at  this  moment  not  a 
small  number  of  the  sons  of  both  the  richest  and  the  most  consid- 
erable men  of  the  country  at  the  Academy,  to  the  great  ig^ratification 
of  their  families.  I  think  this  state  of  things  gratifies  Thayer  very 
much,  and  consoles  him  for  the  considerable  privations,  and  the  great 
and  increasing  labor  he  is  obliged  to  undeigo 

17^  —  Thayer  is  a  wonderful  man.  In  the  course  of  the  fortnight 
I  have  been  here,  he  has  every  morning  been  in  his  office  doing  busi- 
ness from  six  to  seven  o'clock ;  from  seven  to  eight  he  breakfasts,  gen- 
erally with  company  ;  then  goes  to  the  examination-room,  and  for 
five  complete  hours  never  so  much  as  rises  from  his  chair.  From  one 
to  three  he  has  his  dinner-party  ;  from  three  to  seven  again  unmoved 
in  his  chair,  though  he  is  neither  sti£f  nor  pretending  about  it  At 
seven  he  goes  on  parade ;  from  half  past  seven  to  eight  does  business 
with  the  Cadets,  and  from  eight  to  nine,  or  even  till  eleven,  he  is 
liable  to  have  meetings  with  the  Academic  Staff.  Yet  with  all  this 
labor,  and  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  institution,  the  examina- 
tion, and  the  accommodation  of  the  Visitors,  on  Ids  hands,  he  is 
always  fresh,  prompt,  ready,  and  pleasant ;  never  fiEiils  to  receive  me 
under  all  circumstances  with  the  same  unencumbered  and  affectionate 
manner,  and  seems,  in  short,  as  if  he  were  more  of  a  spectator  than  I 
am.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  three  persons  in  the  country  who 
could  fill  his  place ;  and  Totten  said  very  well  the  other  day,  when 
somebody  told  him,  —  what  is  no  doubt  true,  —  that  if  Thayer  were 
to  resign,  he  would  be  the  only  man  who  could  take  his  place, — 
''No:  no  man  would  be  indiscreet  enough  to  take  the  place  after 
Thayer ;  it  would  be  as  bad  as  being  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
after  Newton."  .... 

The  examination,  the  exhibition  of  the  institution,  has  gratified  me 
beyond  my  expectations,  axKl  this  feeling  I  believe  I  share  with  the 
rest  of  the  Visitors.  There  is  a  thoroughness,  promptness,  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  knowledge  of  the  Cadets  which  I  have  never  seen  before 
and  which  I  did  not  expect  to  find  here.  • 


•  •  • 
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June  24, 1826. 

Mt  DEABB8T  WiFE,  —  It  18  all  over,  all  well  oyer,  and  I  am  very 
much  contented  and  light-hearted.  Yesterday,  however,  wbb  a  real 
flurry,  as  I  thought  it  would  be.  I  b^gan  the  general  report  day 
before  yesterday,  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  plainly  to  be  about  thirty 
pages  long ;  the  two  other  committees  who  were  to  furnish  materials 
for  a  large  part  of  it  had  behaved  very  shabbily,  neglected  their  duty, 
and  done  nothing  but  collect  documents,  which  they  had  neither  ex- 
amined nor  digested.  In  short,  the  whole  work  came  upon  me.  At 
the  same  time  the  French  examination  was  going  on,  which  it  was  my 
particular  duty,  from  the  first,  to  superintend  and  share.  Everything, 
therefore,  came  at  once.  That  afternoon  and  night  I  wrote  about  ten 
pages,  and  examined  two  sections  in  French.  Yesterday  I  examined 
two  other  sections,  dined  abroad,  examined  the  Hospital,  and  wrote 
twenty  pages.  This  morning  before  breakfast  I  finished  it  [the  re- 
port]. At  eleven  o'clock  the  examination  was  finished,  and  the 
report  read,  and  signed  by  all  the  Board.  At  twelve  we  had  a  little 
address  to  the  Cadets  by  Kane,  which  was  very  neat  and  appropriate. 
I  declined  delivering  it,  having  enough  else  to  do ;  and  I  am  glad 
I  did,  for  it  was  done  remarkably  well  by  Kane,  whom,  by  the  by,  I 
am  very  glad  I  have  learnt  to  know. 

Very  soon  after  his  arrival  at  West  Pointy  Mr.  Ticknor  re- 
ceived the  sad  news  of  the  illness  and  death  of  his  fnend, 
Mr.  K.  A.  Haven,  of  PortsmoutL  A  close  sympathy  in  tastes, 
and  an  accordance  of  judgment  in  respect  to  the  motives  of 
action,  the  objects  of  life,  and  the  foundation  of  character,  had 
given  to  their  friendship  unusual  closeness  and  intimacy. 

Mr.  Haven  died  on  the  Sd  of  June,  and  on  the  9th  l^lr. 
Ticknor  wrote :  — 

Here,  surrounded  by  those  who  take  no  interest  in  my  feelings, 
I  cannot  help  expressing  to  you  my  deep  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  Haven. 
It  pursues  me  wherever  I  go.  I  did  not  think  it  would  have  fallen 
so  heavily  on  my  heart ;  or,  rather,  I  thought  I  had  more  prepared 
myself  for  it.  But  there  is  no  preparation  for  such  things  ;  we  may 
feel  composed,  as  we  see  one  who  is  dear  to  us  gradually  sinking 
away  from  our  cares  and  affections ;  but  the  last  step,  the  change 
from  life  to  death,  1b  so  sudden,  so  great,  that  there  is  no  proper 
preparation  for  it.  I  felt  as  if  it  were  unexpected,  when  I  read  your 
letter  this  morning.    The  blood  rushed  to  my  head  as  if  I  had  then 
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received  the  first  intimation  of  his  danger.  God's  will  be  done.  I 
shall  have  few  losses  to  bear,  that  will  reach  so  fax  in  their  conse- 
quences.* 

The  relatives  and  friends  of  Mr.  Haven,  by  whose  early  death 
—  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  —  many  hearts  were  saddened,  and 
many  hopes  disappointed,  were  desirous  to  have  some  memorial 
of  one  so  loved  and  valued.  There  was  a  general  wish  among 
them  that  this  should  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  a  vol- 
ume was  accordingly  arranged  by  him,  and  printed  for  private 
circulation,  consisting  of  Mr.  Haven's  writings,  —  including  two 
occasional  discourses,  —  with  a  brief  memoir,  which  is  a  grace- 
ful sketch  of  a  life  admirable  for  moral  beauty,  and  for  calm, 
intellectual  strength. 

The  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States, 
was  made  memorable  by  the  deaths  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  two  Presidents  who  succeeded  Washington.  The 
coincidence  of  their  deaths  on  this  anniversary  was  one  to  touch 
the  imagination  and  the  feelings  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the 
sentiment  thus  roused  found  its  best  expression  in  the  Eulogy 
on  the  two  Ex-Presidents,  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  2d 
of  August  following,  in  Eaneml  Hall,  Boston,  in  presence  of  the 
City  Government  and  the  assembled  citizens.t 

*  Mr.  Haven's  attachment  to  Mr.  Ticknor  is  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Miss 
Eliza  Bnckminster,  written  at  Amsterdam,  July  24, 1815,  when  Mr.  Haven  was 
twenty-five  and  Mr.  Ticknor  twenty-fonr  years  old.  He  says  :  "Ticknor  is 
happier  than  I  thought  he  ever  could  be  when  absent  from  home ;  but  his 
feelings  are  so  entirely  under  the  control  of  his  reason,  his  mind  is  so  perfectly 
regulated  and  balanced,  that  he  will  always  be  happy  when  discbaiiging  what 
he  believes  to  be  his  duty.  An  intimate  acquaintance  of  six  years,  in  which  I 
have  treated  him  with  the  confidence  of  a  brother,  and  have  received  from  him 
favors  which  years  of  gratitude  can  hardly  repay,  has  given  me  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  his  character  and  feelings.  I  should  do  injustice  to  him,  and  to  myself, 
if  I  ever  spoke  of  him  with  moderate  praise.  There  has  never  been  an  action 
of  his  life,  since  I  have  known  him,  which  I  have  ultimately  discovered  to  be 
wrong,  nor  a  single  moment,  even  in  our  wildest  hours,  in  which  he  has  either 
vexed  or  irritated  me.    But  you  know  him,  and  I  need  not  praise  him.*' 

t  A  full  account  of  the  Eulogy,  and  of  the  scene  of  its  delivery,  written  bj 
Mr.  Ticknor,  is  given  in  Mr.  Curtis's  "Life  of  Webster,"  Vol  I.  p.  274. 
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Mr.  Ticknor  deecribeB  it  in  the  following  letter :  — 

To  C.  S.  DAVBIBy  POBTLANIX 

NlWPOBT,  BHODB  ISLASDy  AngQtt  17,  1898. 

Yonr  letter  of  Sunday  evening,  my  dear  CharleSy  arrived  at  Boeton 
on  Wednesday  morning,  just  as  we  were  Irostling  away  to  hear  the 
great  oration.  Would  it  had  been  yourself  instead  of  your  sign- 
manual  ;  for  it  would  have  given  you  a  higher  and  sublimer  notion 
of  oratory  than  you  ever  had  before,  if  you  had  beheld  and  felt  Mr. 
Webster's  presence  and  power,  as  he  stood  there  transfigured  by  the 
genius  of  eloquence,  and  fulfilling,  in  his  own  person,  all  he  so  mar- 
vellously described  as  peculiar  to  John  Adams.  It  was  altogether  a 
different  affair  from  that  at  Bunker  Hill,  much  more  solemn,  impos- 
ing, and  sublime.  The  hall  was  better  arranged  than  I  ever  saw  any- 
thing among  us,  being  almost  entirely  and  veiy  gracefully  covered 
with  black ;  above  four  thousand  people  were  quietly  seated  and 
perfectly  silent ;  the  light  was  very  dim,  partly  from  the  monmii^ 
drapery,  and  partly  from  the  obstruction  of  the  windows  with  the 
bodies  of  the  audience  who  thronged  inside  and  outside ;  and  Mt. 
Webster  stood  forward  on  an  open  stage,  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
subdued  multitude,  and  spoke  without  hesitation  and  with  unmiti- 
gated power  for  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes,  hardly  once  recurring  to 
his  notes,  which  lay  on  a  table  partly  behind  him,  and  then  ratiier 
to  make  a  pause  than  to  refresh  his  recollections.  Every  word  he 
spoke  was  distinctly  heard  in  every  part  of  that  vast  throng,  so  awe- 
struck were  they  beneath  his  power. 

The  tone  of  the  great  body  of  the  discourse  was  solenm  and  ele- 
vated, and  though  at  intervals  a  murmur  of  applause  and  excitement 
ran  through  the  crowd,  it  was  immediately  hushed  by  the  very 
occasion  itself,  and  by  the  grave  expression  of  the  speaker's  counte- 
nance and  manner,  and  all  became  as  silent  as  death.  But  at  the 
conclusion  he  forsook  this  tone,  and  addressed  the  people  on  the 
responsibility  that  rests  with  the  present  generation,  as  heirs  to  those 
who  achieved  our  independence  for  us,  and  on  the  hopes  and  encour- 
agements we  have  to  perform  boldly  and  faithfully  the  duties  that 
have  fallen  upon  us  ;  so  that  when  he  ended,  the  minds  of  men  were 
wrought  up  to  an  uncontrollable  excitement,  and  there  followed 
three  tremendous  cheers,  inappropriate  indeed  to  the  occasion,  but 
as  inevitable  as  any  other  great  movement  of  nature 

He  was  at  our  house  the  evening  before,  entirely  disencumbered 
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and  oaieless ;  and  dined  with  ns  anceiemonioualy  after  it  was  OTer, 
as  playful  as  a  kitten.*  This  is  what  I  think  may  be  called  a  great 
man* 

A  few  months  later  he  writes  thus  of  his  Yarions  occapatioziB^ 
and  especially  of  his  sketch  of  his  £iend  Haven :  — 

To  C.  S.  Daveis,  Portland. 

Boston,  Febmaiy  24,  1827. 

Sickness,  much  labor,  and  many  cares,  my  dear  Charles,  have  pre« 
vented  me  from  writing  to  you  or  to  anybody  else,  for  a  long  time, 
except  on  business  that  could  not  be  postponed.  But  I  begin  to  feel 
a  little  relieved 

The  Athenseum,  the  College,  the  Hospital,  Mr.  Bowditch's  office,t 
and  many  other  things  have  made  such  constant  demands  on  my 
time,  that  I  have  been  more  teased  than  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  and 
have  hardly  known  a  quiet  hour,  except  in  A's  room,  since  last 
November. 

Among  other  things  which  have  much  occupied  and  a  good  deal 

*  It  may  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Ticknor  had  already  (p.  881)  applied  to  Mr. 
Webster  this  simile,  which  will  seem  to  many  persons  amusingly  inappro- 
priate ;  but  Mr.  Ticknor  was  greatly  in  the  habit  of  applying  it  thns  to  his 
grare  and  imposing  friend,  who  in  his  hours  of  easy  gayety  justified  its  use 
in  a  surprising  way. 

f  He  so  calls  the  Massadiusetts  Hospital  life  Insurance  Company,  which  is 
substantially  a  trust  company,  a  part  of  whose  profits  go  to  the  uses  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Mr.  Ticknor  was  a  Director  from  1827  to 
1885,  Vice-President  from  1841  to  1862,  and  wrote  an  important  Annual  Re- 
port in  1857.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital— no 
sinecure— from  1826  to  1830.  His  connection  with  the  Athennum  and  the 
Primary  School  Board  have  been  mentioned.  In  1821  he  became  a  member 
of  the  corporation  of  the  Boston  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  —  the  first 
savings-bank  in  New  England,  in  founding  which  his  father  was  much  concerned, 
—  and  was  a  Trustee  from  1888  to  1850.  In  1831  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  Society,  whose  funds  go  to  support 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  clergymen,  of  various  sects,  mostly,  of  course, 
Orthodox  or  Evangelical  In  this  he  labored  actively,  was  Treasurer  from 
1831  to  1835,  and  in  1841  -  42 ;  Vice-President,  1861  -  64 ;  Chairman  of  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  several  years,  and  placed  on  almost  all  committees 
ehai<ged  with  important  duties.  He  resigned  frrmi  it  entirely  in  1864.  He  was 
Treasurer,  for  two  or  three  years,  of  the  Farm  School  for  Boys,  which  his  father 
bid  wished  to  see  founded* 
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troubled  me,  has  been  my  Memoir  of  Haven.  ....  I  have  written 
a  plain  and  simple  memoir  of  his  life  and  character,  in  which  my 
main  object  has  been  to  show  how  he  made  himself  so  important  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  friends  and  society.  Whether  I  have  suc- 
ceeded or  not,  I  wish  you  were  here  to  tell  me There  are  not 

many  persons  who  feel  about  the  memory  of  our  friend  as  you  and  I 
do,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  avoid  all  exaggeration, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  character  was  a  truly  valuable  and 
instructive  one,  whose  influence  should  not  be  lost  from  a  fear  of 
being  accused  of  partiality.  If  I  have  hit  the  medium,  and  not  only 
80  represented  him  that  it  will  be  felt  what  he  was,  but  what,  if  God 
had  spared  his  life,  he  would  have  been,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  .... 

Now  and  then  I  get  a  new  book  from  England  or  from  the  Conti- 
nent ;  but  the  embarrassments  of  the  world  and  the  troubles  about 
money  —  which  Lafontaine  thought  was  choH  peu  necesKtire — have 
been  felt  even  in  the  marts  of  literature.  There  were  never  so  few 
books  printed  in  one  season,  within  the  memory  of  man,  as  the  last, 
both  at  London  and  Paris.  ''  The  Subaltern,"  written  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Gleig,  is  a  curious  book,  worth  your  reading  ;  so  is  John  Bell's  frag- 
ment about  Italy  ;  but  Head's  "  Rough  Sketches  "*  is  reaUy  one  of  the 
most  spirited  affairs  I  have  looked  into  for  a  great  while.  .... 

Mr.  Livingston  sent  me  the  two  folios  of  his  Code,  and  Chancellor 
Kent  sent  me  his  Commentaries,  or  I  suppose  I  should  not  have 
ventured  into  them ;  but  being  obliged  to  do  enough  to  make  appro- 
priate acknowledgments,  I  read  the  whole,  and  was  much  interested 
and  edified. 

I  received,  the  other  day,  a  package  of  books  and  manuscripts 
frx)m  Everett,  in  Spain.t  Among  the  rest,  the  work  about  Colum- 
bus, which  is  very  curious,  and  ought  to  be  translated  bodily,  as  well 
as  melted  down,  by  Irving,  into  an  interesting  and  elegant  piece  of 
biography 

In  April,  1828,  Mr.  Ticknor  went  with  his  friend  Prescott  to 
Washington,  being  absent  from  home  about  three  weeks,  during 
which  he  very  much  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  companion,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Webster,  with  whom  they  spent  nearly  all  their  time 
in  Washington.     He  also  saw  many  other  friends  and  interesting 

♦  "Rongh  Notes  made  dariog  Journeys  across  the  Pampas,"  etc,  by  Ci^ 
taiu  [afterwards  Sir]  Francis  B.  Head, 
t  Alexander  H.  Everett,  United  States  Minister  to  Spain. 
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persons,  who  are  mentioned  in  bis  letters  to  Mrs.  Ticknor.    For 
instance :  — 

Last  evening  we  went  to  Mr.  Clay's.  He  looks  miserably,  and 
almost,  I  might  say,  miserable ;  care-worn,  wrinkled,  haggard,  and 
wearing  out  He  was  very  pleasant,  and  asked  much  after  you ; 
talked  about  general  matters  as  much  as  he  could,  but  still  constantly 
came  back  to  politics. 

From  Mr.  Clay's  we  went  to  Mr.  Vaughan's,  who  showed  more 
pleasure  at  seeing  me  than  I  thought  he  would.  ....  Mr.  Webster 
and  he  seemed  quite  familiar,  and  we  all  dine  with  him  to-day  at  five 
o'clock,  without  ceremony  or  company  ;  and  on  Wednesday,  which  is 
the  fete  of  St  Qeorge,  tiie  titular  saint  of  the  King  of  England,  we 
dine  there  again  in  great  ceremony,  with  all  the  heads  of  Departments, 
the  foreign  ministers,  their  attaches,  etc 

April  22.  —  First  this  morning  I  took  Sally  S.  in  a  coach  and 
went  to  Georgetown,  to  the  convent,  where  I.  W.  lives,  to  give  her  a 
parcel  from  her  father.  She  is  a  nice  round  lively  little  girl ;  and  the 
whole  air  of  the  convent,  and  seeing  I.  through  the  grating,  interested 
and  amused  S.  so  much  that  I  was  very  glad  I  took  her. 

On  our  return  I  went  to  the  House  and  Senate,  where  we  passed 
the  forenoon  in  bearing  debates,  and  witnessing  the  passage  of  the 
tariff,  which  went  by  a  majority  of  eleven  in  the  House,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  abusive  speech  from  John  Randolph. 

I  dined  at  a  mess,  called  "  Fort  Jackson,"  with  Tazewell,  Governor 
Dickerson,  Woodbury,  Verplanck,  Calhoun,  Polk,  etc  ....  I  was 
quite  happy  and  gay  an  hour  or  two  with  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Gorham, 
etc,  after  dinner  [at  Mr.  Sullivan's  lodgings],  and  I  was  somewhat 
excited  by  John  Randolph  in  the  House ;  but  in  the  main  I  was  rather 
dreary  and  homesick. 

April  25.  —  Yesterday  we  had  quite  a  pleasant  time  at  Menou's.'"' 
He  has  bought  a  small  cottage,  and  after  nearly  rebuilding  it  and 
fitting  it  altogether  in  French  style,  he  has  made  it  a  pretty  little 
snug  place  for  a  bachelor.  Mr.  Webster  dined  there.  General  Van 
Rensselaer,  M.  de  St  Andr^,  Prince  Lieven,  my  old  classmate  Hunt»t 
Judge  Johnstone,  and  General  Stewart  of  Baltimore.  We  had  a  nice 
little  dinner  in  the  library,  and  a  nice  little  time  altogether.  After- 
wards William  and  I  spent  an  hour  ¥rith  General  Van  Rensselaer,  at 
the  Livingstons  J;  very  gayly. 

♦  French  Minister. 

t  See  anUf  p.  7. 

X  Mr.  Edward  livingRton  and  his  funily.    See  ante,  pp.  850,  861* 
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All  WMhington  looks  nHhei  kitU  to  ma  The  divisions  of  party 
have  infected  social  interconise.  ....  The  whole  thing  is  much  lesa 
gsy  and  amusing  than  it  was  when  we  were  here  together.  I  have 
been  yeiy  happy  in  my  visit  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  has  been  veiy  kind 
and  confidential  with  me.  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  Mr.  Y ang^ian,  and 
to  have  found  him  so  pleasant  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  Count 
Menou,  the  Livingstons,  and  so  on  ;  but  I  am  glad  it  ib  over,  and  that 
we  are  going  to  set  our  faces  towaids  you  and  dear  Nanny. 

Sunday  Morning.  —  A  litde  hcmiesick  again,  when  I  think  of  yon 
going  to  church,  and  Nanny  standing  at  the  window  to  see  the 
crowds  pass,  my  litUe  class  of  boys^  and  Mr.  Channin^fs  sennon. 
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CHAPTEE   XX. 

Sabiti,  —  Houie  in  Park  Street,  —  Hogpitality,  —  Beview  of  WebtUr't 
Works,  —  Lecture  on  Teaching  the  Living  Lcmguages, — Studies  of 
Milton,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare,  —  Public  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,  — 
Death  of  an  infant  Daughter  and  of  an  only  Son,  — Besignation  of 
Professorship, — Departure  for  Europe, 

THE  next  years  fbnned  a  very  happy  period  in  Mr.  lick- 
noT^s  happy  life;  ibr,  though  checkered  like  all  human 
liyes  with  some  sorrows,  even  with  some  acute  and  lasting  griefs, 
his  was,  in  the  main,  a  remarkably  happy  life.  Many  elements 
of  character  and  fortune  combined  to  give  a  serene,  well-balanced 
tone  of  animated  contentment  to  his  whole  existence  &om  youth 
to  age.  He  had  a  resolute  nature  and  an  efficient  intellect ;  he 
had,  also,  a  deep-seated  principle  of  industry,  with  a  sense  of  the 
worth  of  occupation  as  a  source  of  pleasure. 

In  relation  to  his  fixed  habit  of  industry  he  used  often  to 
quote  with  delight  what  was  once  said  to  him  by  Judge  Pres- 
oott^  his  &iend,  and  the  father  of  his  Mend.  Soon  after  his 
letum  from  Europe,  in  1819,  he  was  talking  one  evening  with 
Judge  Prescott,  and  said  of  his  own  prospects,  that  he  had 
enou^  work  mapped  out  to  fiU  at  least  ten  years.  **  Take  care 
always  to  be  able  to  say  the  same  thing ;  always  have  ten  years' 
work  laid  out  before  you,  if  you  wish  to  be  happy,"  was  the 
wise  reply ;  and  in  repeating  it  Mr.  Ticknor  used  to  add,  that 
he  believed  he  had  never  £Euled  in  fulfilling  the  injunction. 

Of  his  health,  which  was,  inevitably,  an  important  element  in 
the  estimate  of  his  opportunities  and  enjoyments,  it  need  only 
be  sedd,  that  his  life  in  Europe  seemed  to  have  entirely  changed 
him  from  a  delicate  youth  to  a  strong  and  unifomdy  healthy 
man.  From  that  time  until  his  death  —  in  spite  of  his  usually 
sedentary  occupations  —  he  was  habitually  weU ;  and  his  eye- 
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eight,  a  matter  of  vast  consequence  to  one  of  bis  tastes,  was  mar- 
vellously strong  to  the  last.  The  one  severe  illness  of  his  man- 
hood was  the  result  of  an  overexertion,  in  the  winter  of 
1828-29.  He  describes  this,  himself,  as  ''an  illness  which, 
though  no  great  things  in  itself  was  a  serious  matter  to  me^ 
because  it  was  the  first  time  I  was  ever  seriously  unwelL  I  was 
confined  strictly  to  my  bed  for  a  week,  and  to  the  house  some- 
thing less  than  a  month."  Making  light,  also,  of  the  cause  of  it, 
he  says,  **  My  complaint  was  in  my  side :  a  swelling  that  came 
suddenly,  in  consequence  of  exposure  at  the  Hospital,  when  it 
was  on  fire.  The  scene  was  very  distressing,  the  sick  people 
fearing  they  should  be  burned  alive ;  and,  as  one  of  the  Trustees, 
I  went  round  among  them,  reassuring  them  as  much  as  I  could, 
and  so  got  wet  and  caught  a  cold."  *  He  actually  did  more  than 
this,  for  he  helped  in  moving  the  patients,  and  undoubtedly 
strained  himsell  One  thing,  however,  always  amused  him  in 
connection  with  this  illness.  The  nature  of  it  was  peculiar 
enough,  and  obscure  enough,  to  cause  an  account  of  it  to  be 
printed  —  without  names  —  in  a  medical  journal  Mr.  Ticknor 
showed  this  one  day  to  a  distinguished  medical  man  from  another 
city,  and  when  he  had  read  it,  asked  him  what  he  thought  ailed 
the  patient  in  that  case.  The  answer  was,  "  I  don't  know,  and 
I  don't  believe  the  attending  physicians  knew  either." 

From  the  time  when  he  formed  a  home  of  his  own,  Mr.  Tick- 
nor studied  to  make  it  a  centre  of  comfort  and  improvement  to 
all  its  members ;  and  the  warm  and  feithful  feelings  which  his 
friendships  proved  were  shown  in  their  greatest  strength  in  his 
own  family.  During  several  years  when  his  wife  was  in  a  sen- 
sitive and  prostrated  state  of  health,  and  during  her  severe  ill- 
nesses, his  devotion  to  her  comfort,  his  ingenuity  and  patience 
in  ministering  to  the  needs  of  mind  and  body,  showed  that  his 
tact  and  tenderness  were  not  quenched  by  study;  while  his 
watchful  and  close  personal  attention  to  the  education  of  his 
eldest  daughter  proved  his  ability  to  keep  every  added  duty  in 
its  true  proportion. 

*  The  floor  of  the  ward  where  he  worked  was  oorered  by  several  inchei  of 
water. 
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Some  idea  has  already  been  given  of  the  yarietj  of  his  occu- 
pations; his  College  duties,  his  zealous  participation  in  the 
charitable  and  intellectual  movements  of  a  very  active  city, 
his  social  interests,  making  a  numerous  amount  of  recognized 
claims.  To  these  must  be  added,  to  complete  the  picture  of  the 
next  coming  years,  the  remembrance  of  hours  spent  in  reading 
aloud,  by  his  wife's  sofa,  such  selections  of  English  literature  as 
might  enliven  her  and  instruct  the  child ;  and  of  other  hours 
given  to  direct  instruction  and  to  vigilant  supervision  of  all  the 
daughter's  studies.  Without  eminently  methodical  and  punctual 
habits,  such  multiplied  objects  could  not  have  been  pursued  with 
success,  nor  even  without  confusion  and  weariness.* 

In  summer  he  always  sought  a  change  of  scene  and  habits. 
He  maintained  that  one  permanent  establishment  was  enough, 
and  that  for  a  part  of  every  year  it  was  best  to  be  &ee  to  seek 
new  regions,  another  climate  and  another  mode  of  life ;  he  there- 
fore never  owned  a  country-house.  Before  1840  it  was  much 
less  the  habit  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Boston  to  leave  home  in 
the  summer,  than  it  has  since  become ;  indeed,  it  was  common 
enough  to  stay  the  whole  year  in  town.  Mr.  Ticknor,  however, 
always  made  excursions  and  journeys  with  his  fsunily,  or  took 
lodgings  for  a  few  weeks  in  some  pretty  spot  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  Boston,  —  in  Watertown,  Brookline,  or  Nahant.  Often 
they  went  to  Portland  and  Gardiner;  to  Pepperell,  the  rural 
home  of  the  Prescotts ;  to  Round  Hill,  near  Northampton,  where 
Mr.  Cogswell  and  Mr.  Bancroft  had  opened  a  school ;  or  to  Han- 
over, where  for  some  years  there  were  still  accounts  to  settle 
about  the  family  property,  with  the  old  Quaker  agent.  Friend 
Williams.+ 

*  Among  his  methodical  habits  was  that  of  keeping  copies,  or  rough  drafts, 
of  his  business  letters,  and  even  of  some  of  the  more  important  ones  on  other 
subjects.  In  consequence  of  this  practice,  some  interesting  letters  which  had 
not  been  preserved,  or  had  not  been  obtained  from  his  correspondents,  have 
been  available  for  these  volimies.  His  punctuality  was,  so  to  speak,  invariable ; 
and  he  was  fond  of  repeating  an  axiom  on  the  subject :  "  Punctuality  Ib  the  only 
virtue  for  which  its  possessor  is  uniformly  punished.*' 

t  One  of  the  farms  which  he  inherited  in  New  Hampshire  was  sold  in 
1825,  and  the  rest  of  the  property  at  Hanover  was  finally  disposed  of  in 
1890. 

VOL.  L  17  T 
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In  the  aoinmer  of  1827  a  joomey  to  Nlagua  ended  by  Tints 
CO  the  HudBon,  and  is  thus  sketohed  in  a  letter  to  Me.  Daveia:— 

Of  these  joameyings  you  aie  already  partly  mismfonned,  and, 
as  Nic  Bottom  would  say,  I  will  finish  that  matter  myselil  We 
have — as  you  heard  —  been  to  the  Westwaid,  bat  eschewed  the 
Springs,'"'  not  desiring  fiishion,  bnt  health.  We  had  sevenl  bright 
spots  in  our  journey:  fixst.  West  Point,  where  my  old  friend 
Thayer's  gallantly  gave  the  ladies  a  beautiful  entcrtsinment ;  then 
Trenton  FaUs,  more  beautiful  than  those  of  Tivoli  and  Tend; 
then  Mr.  Wadsworth's  magnificent  establishment,  where  we  passed 
two  days ;  then  Niagara  itself,  where  we  spent  four  days  in  con- 
stantly increasing  delight  and  astonishment ;  then,  on  our  return, 
Kaatskill,  where,  as  Natty  Bumpo  says,  ''you  see  all  creation* ;  then 
Qovemor  Lewis's,  on  the  North  BiTer,  idiere  we  spent  four  days  with 
the  Livingston  family,  and  one  with  Mrs.  M ontgomeiy,  the  widow 
of  him  who  fell  before  Quebec ;  and  finally  Northampton.  This  is 
the  general  plan  of  our  jouniey,  which  occupied  six  fall  weeks  veiy 
pleasantly,  ....  and,  all  things  considered,  I  hardly  know  when  I 
have  passed  the  same  length  of  time  more  to  my  mind. 

In  the  following  summer,  that  of  1828,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Ticknor 
made  a  trip  to  Quebec.  This  was  succeeded  by  an  exeundoin  to 
Sandwich,  on  Cape  Cod,  with  Mr.  Webster,  who  found  much 
comfort  in  their  society  at  this  time,  saddened  as  he  was  by  the 
recent  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  Mrs.  Ticknor  had  been  much 
attached;  while  Mr.  Ticknor's  friendship  for  him  was  fuU  of 
sympathy.  During  this  visit  the  following  hasty  letter  went  to 
Mr.  Prescott :  — 

Mt  dear  William,  —  Mr.  Webster  has  been  out  shooting  all  day, 
and  brought  home  a  fine  quantity  of  beetle-heads,  curlews,  and  other 
things  whose  names  I  do  not  remember,  but  which  I  doubt  not  are 
very  savory.  He  has  placed  a  part  of  them  at  my  disposal,  and,  as 
I  do  not  know  anybody  to  whose  recollection  I  wish  to  be  agreeably 
recalled  more  than  to  that  of  yoi^r  household,  I  have  made  up  a  little 
box  for  you.  It  will  come  just  in  season  for  your  Saturday's  dinner, 
and  I  wish  I  were  with  you,  though  it  is  cool,  quiet,  and  comfortable 
here 

A.  Thomdike  and  his  household  came  to-day.    He  brings  two  dogs, 

*  Saratoga. 
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And  an  i^paiatos  for  shooting,  ample  enough  to  lay  waste  the  Cape 
from  here  to  Race  Point,  let  alone  a  quantity  of  rods,  water-proof 
breeches,  and  trout-destroying  hooks.  I  have  been  out  myself  sev- 
eral times,  with  that  notorious  personage  John  Trout,'"'  and,  though  I 
cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  wade  the  brooks  and  the  marshes  as 
deeply  as  he  does,  I  have  had  some  lucLt 

But  Mr.  Webster  is  a  true  sportsman.  He  was  out  thirteen  hours 
to-day,  without  any  regular  meal,  and  is  now  as  busy  as  a  locksmith, 
with  his  guns.  He  seems  to  feel  as  if  it  were  the  one  thing  needful 
to  kiU  birds,  and  neither  to  tire  nor  grow  hungry  while  one  can  be 
seen.  It  has  already  made  him  look  bright  and  strong  again,  for  he 
came  from  Nantucket  in  but  a  poor  condition. 

But  my  note  is  called  for,  to  be  packed  with  the  birds.  Good  night 
We  shall  come  home  with  the  first  cool  weather.    Love  to  Susan. 

Yours  always,  Q.  T. 

From  his  marriage  until  this  time  Mr.  Ticknor  had  dwelt  in 
hired  houses.  Kow,  however,  in  1829,  he  found  what  he  had 
80  long  been  waiting  to  find,  a  house  which  he  was  satisfied  to 
bay,  and  there  he  made  his  home  for  the  remaining  forty-one 
and  a  half  years  of  his  life.  The  situation,  the  proportions  and 
taste,  and  the  ample  size  of  this  residence,  snfficed  for  all  the 
needs  of  domestic  and  social  hours ;  and  here,  in  joy  and  in  sor- 
row, from  far-off  lands  and  from  the  inner  recesses  of  heart  and 
mind,  was  gathered  "  treasure  of  things  new  and  old." 

The  homes  of  almost  all  his  friends,  and  his  own  dwelling- 
places, —  since  his  return  from  Europe, — looked  on  the  little 
park  of  forty-five  acres,  which,  in  spite  of  the  seeming  modesty 
of  its  traditional  name,  the  Common,  has  always  been  the 
pride  and  joy  of  the  Boston  heart.  His  new  house  stood  at  the 
most  attractive  point  of  the  margin  of  the  Common,  at  the  top 
of  the  slope  looking  down  the  avenue  of  elms  of  the  finest  of 
its  malls,  and  facing  to  the  southwest,  so  as  to  catch  the  pre- 

*  "That  well-known  angler,  John  Deniflon,  usually  called  John  Trout**— 
CW<tf'«  Ltfe  0/  WebttUr,  VoL  I.  p.  261. 

t  Mr.  Ticknor  often  ezpreased  some  regret  that  he  had  never  found  pleasure 
in  fishing  or  shooting,  nor  in  billiards,  for  he  considered  the  variety  of  exercise 
thus  gained  to  be  very  desirable  for  a  student.  He  never  liked  riding,  after  Ua 
tndning  for  health  at  the  riding-school  in  Ckjttingen — which,  however,  made 
him  a  good  rider —and  his  long  Journeys  In  Spain. 
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Tailing  summer  windy  and  lejoice  in  the  gloiy  of  the  winter  son- 
aets.  The  central  point  of  the  house,  henceforward,  was  the 
large,  snnn j  room,  with  three  long  balconied  windowsf,  where^ 
at  once,  and  without  hesitation,  his  valuable  and  increasing  col- 
lection of  books  was  established. 

Trusting  to  simple  lines,  just  proportions,  and  harmony  of 
subdued  colors  in  furnishing  this  library,  Mr.  licknor  succeeded 
in  producing  the  effect  he  sought,  of  a  dignified,  cheerful  home 
for  himself  and  his  books.  When  his  friend  Allston,  the  artist^ 
— a  man  of  £E»tidious  taste  and  an  acute  sense  of  harmony  of 
color,  —  first  entered  the  room,  he  expressed  the  most  unlimited 
approval 

.  Ten  years  later,  on  receiving  a  description  of  this  room,  —  for 
which  she  had  asked,  —  AOss  Edgeworth  wrote  in  her  animated 
and  sympathetic  manner : — 


Who  talks  of  Boston  in  a  voice  so  sweet?  Who  wishes  to  see  me 
there  7  to  show  me  their  home,  their  flEunily,  their  country  ?  I  have 
been  there,  ....  have  sate  in  the  library  too,  and  tium^^  and 
ihought  it  all  eharming !  Looking  into  the  coontty,  as  you  know 
-tiie  windows  all  do,  I  saw  down  through  the  vista  of  trees  to  the 
^Qiet  bay,  and  the  beautifdl  hills  beyond,  and  I  watched  the  glories 
lOi  the  setting  sun,  lighting  up  country  and  town.  .... 

I  met  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Mr.  Ticknor's  library,  with  all  his  be- 
nign«  calm  expression  of  countenance,  his  eye  of  genius,  and  his 
mouth  of  humor,  such  as  he  was  before  the  life  of  life  was  gone, 
such  as  genius  loved  to  see  him,  such  as  American  genius  has  given 
him  to  American  friendship,  immortalized  in  person,  as  in  mind. 
His  very  self  I  see,  feeling,  thinking,  and  about  to  speak,  and  to  a 
friend  to  whom  he  loved  to  speak ;  and  well  placed,  and  to  his  liking, 
he  seems  in  this  congenial  library,  presiding  and  sympathizing. 

But,  my  dear  madam,  ten  thousand  books,  about  ten  thousand 
books,  do  you  say  this  library  contains?  My  dear  Mrs.  Ticknorl 
Then  I  am  a&aid  you  must  have  double  rows,  and  that  is  a  plague. 
....  Your  library  is  iihirly-fottr  by  twenty-two,  you  say.  But,  to 
be  sure,  you  have  not  given  me  the  height,  and  that  hei^t  may  make 
out  room  enough.  Pray  have  it  measured  for  me,  that  I  may  drive 
this  odious  notion  of  double  rows  out  of  my  head. 

The  portndt  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  which  Miss  Edgeworth 
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refers,  —  the  only  painting  in  the  room,  —  is  an  original,  by 
Leslie,  hanging  over  the  fireplace.  Mr.  Ticknor  wrote  to  Sir 
Walter  in  1824,  asking  him  to  sit  for  his  likeness,  but  leaving 
the  choice  of  the  artist  to  him.  In  reply  to  this  request,  Sir 
Walter,  with  a  tact  and  amiability  very  characteristic  of  him, 
selected  the  young  American  painter,  then  making  himself 
known  in  England,  and  invited  him  to  Abbotsford.  Mr.  Leslie 
has  recorded  the  experiences  of  his  delightful  visit  to  the  Wizard 
of  the  North,  in  his  "Autobiographical  EecoUectiona" ♦  He 
says,  **  In  the  autumn  of  1824  I  visited  Scotland  for  the  purpose 
of  painting  a  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  Mr.  Ticknor  of 
Boston";  and,  —  quoting  one  of  his  own  letters  written  at  the 
time,  —  "Imagine  how  delightful  these  sittings  are  to  me." 
Again,  "  There  was  more  benevolence  expressed  in  Scott's  face 
than  is  given  in  any  portrait  of  him ;  and  I  am  sure  there  was 
much  in  his  heart."  This  benevolence  Leslie  has  made  very 
obvious  in  his  painting,  while  the  intellect  and  the  humor 
belonging  there  are  not  lost  from  sight.  Sir  Walter  wished  him 
to  introduce  one  of  his  dogs  into  the  picture,  but  after  one  or 
two  experiments  Leslie  wisely  decided  against  it.t 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Mr.  Ticknor's  home  we  will  give 
one  more  short  description, — from  the  pen  of  Hawthorne, — 
which  includes  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Ticknor  himself,  as  he  appeared, 
at  a  later  period,  it  is  true,  but  before  any  marked  change  had 
come  over  his  looks  or  bearing.} 

Mr.  Folflom  accompanied  me  to  call  upon  Mr.  Ticknor,  the  his- 
torian of  Spanish  literature.  He  has  a  fine  house  at  the  comer  of 
Park  and  Beacon  Streets,  perhaps  the  very  best  position  in  Boston. 
A  marble  haU,  a  wide  and  easy  staircase,  a  respectable  old  man- 
servant, evidently  long  at  home  in  the  mansion,  to  admit  us.  §    We 

*  "  Antobiographical  Recollections  of  C.  R.  Leslie."  Edited  by  Tom  Taylor, 
1860. 

t  This  portrait  is  mentioned  by  Lockbart ;  and  Mrs.  Lockhart's  opinion  of 
it — given  to  Mr.  Ticknor  in  1885  —  will  be  found  in  its  place. 

I  "American  Note-Books.*' 

4  John  Lyncb,  having  been  honored  by  this  notice,  deeenres  a  few  mora 
woida.    He  had,  indeed,  been  long  in  Mr.  Ticknor's  service  before  this  visit  in 
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entered  the  libmiy,  Mr.  Folscmi  considenibly  in  adyance,  as  being 
fftmiliar  witli  the  hooae;  and  I  heard  Mr.  Ticknor  greet  him  in 
friendly  tones,  their  •Ahnlaylilr^  and  bibliographical  pmsnita,  I  aop- 
poee,  bringing  them  into  frequent  oonjnnction.  Then  I  was  intio- 
docedy  and  received  with  great  distinction,  but  yet  withont  any 
ostentatious  flourish  of  courtesy.  Mr.  Ticknor  has  a  great  head,  and 
his  hair  is  gray  or  grayish.  You  recognize  in  him,  at  once,  the  man 
-who  knows  the  world,  the  scholar,  too,  which  probably  is  his  more 
distinctiye  character,  though  a  litde  more  under  the  sur&ce.  .... 
His  library  is  a  stately  and  beantifrd  room,  for  a  private  dwellings 
and  itself  looks  large  and  rich.  ....  Mr.  Ticknor  was  most  kind  in 
bis  alacrity  to  solve  the  point  on  which  Mr.  Folsom,  in  my  behalf 
had  consulted  him, — as  to  whether  there  had  been  any  Kngliwh 
translation  of  the  Tales  of  Cervantes,  —  and  most  liberal  in  his 
offers  of  books  from  his  library.  Certainly  he  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
generous  principled  scholar,  anxious  to  assist  the  human  intellect 
in  its  efforts  and  researches.  ....  He  is,  I  apprehend,  a  man  of 
great  cultivation  and  refinement,  and  with  quite  substance  enoo^ 
to  be  polished  and  refined  without  being  worn  too  thin  in  the  prooe«^ 
a  man  of  society. 

Mr.  Ticknor^s  hospitable  tastes  and  social  habits  made  his 
house  the  constant  scene  of  a  friendly  and  intellectual  life.  Aft 
this  time  — 1826  -  36  —  a  supper  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
naturally  followed  the  early  three-o'clock  dinner  then  customary, 
and  such  suppers,  served  in  his  house  with  much  simplicity, 
attracted  the  gentlemen  of  his  intimate  circle,  who  dropped  in 
uninvited,  especially  on  Sunday  evenings ;  and  conversation  frill 
of  vivacity  and  variety  drew  out  the  best  powers  of  each  on  these 
occasiona 

1850.  In  June,  1829,  Mr.  Daveis's  kind  offices  tat  asked  for  "my  good  serrant, 
John  Lynch,"  who  was  sent  to  Portland  for  a  few  days,  for  his  health.  BUm 
periods  of  actnal  service  in  Mr.  'HcknoT's  fanifly  amounted  to  twenty  ywn. 
WhUe  they  were  in  Europe  — 1885-38  — John  fell  into  intemperate  habits, 
and  on  their  return  could  not,  at  first,  be  taken  back ;  but  one  day  he  was 
summoned  and  asked  by  Mr.  Ticknor  if  he  would  take  the  place  again  under 
the  condition  of  a  promise  never  to  touch  a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor  again. 
Though  not  quite  sober  at  the  moment,  he  assented ;  but  the  next  words, 
"  Then  come  this  very  day,'*  sobered  him  instantly,  and  made  him  turn  ashy 
pale  with  agitation.  He  kept  his  word  faithfully,  soon  received  the  key  of  the 
wine-cellar,  and  never  abused  his  trust.  He  continued  in  the  family  till  his 
strength  failed,  and  was  taken  care  of  till  he  died. 
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Mr.  George  T.  Curtis  says  *  of  the  persons  who  gathered  at 
these  suppers:  — 

I  recall  the  two  Messrs.  Presoott,  fiather  and  sou ;  Mr.  Webster ; 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Channing;  Dr.  Bowditch,  the  eminent  mathemati- 
dan  and  translator  of  La  Place  ;  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  a  kind  and 
genial  fieunily  physician ;  Mr.  John  Pickering,  a  Greek  scholar  and 
a  learned  lawyer ;  his  brother,  Octayius  Pickering,  the  Beporter 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  Willard  Phillips ;  and 
Mr.  James  Savage.  There  were  also  many  younger  men,  habituA 
of  the  house,  whom  I  cannot  recall  The  Rev.  Dr.  Channing  came 
seldom,  but  it  was  there  I  first  saw  him,  and  there,  also,  I  first 
saw  Mr.  Webster  in  private^  Preecott,  the  historian,  not  yet  an  au- 
thor, was  at  that  time  in  the  full  flush  of  his  early  manhood,  running 
over  with  animal  spirits,  which  Ms  studies  and  self-discipline  could 
not  quench  ;  talking  with  a  joyous  abandon,  laughing  at  his  own 
incansequeiices,  recovering  himself  gayly,  and  going  on  again  in  a 
gsaver  strain,  which  soon  gave  way  to  some  new  joke  or  brilliant 
sally.  Wherever  he  came  there  was  always  a  ''fiUip"  to  the  dis- 
course, be  it  of  books,  or  society,  or  remimscences  of  foreign  travel, 

or  the  news  of  the  day The  talk  flowed  freely,  and  as  it 

naturally  would  among  cultivated  persons  who  led  busy  lives 

Dinner-parties  were  given  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  for  a  period  of  about 
fifty  years,  very  frequently,  and  oftener,  perhaps,  than  by  most  gen- 
tlemen of  his  standing  in  Boston.  As  a  host  he  was  singularly 
graceful,  and  did  the  honors  in  a  manner  that  showed  what  an 
accomplished  man  he  was.  Good  entertaining,  and  good  hosts  and 
hostesses  can  be  found  in  many  houses,  but  there  was  an  atmosphere 
about  Mr.  Ticknor  that  was  peculiar.  It  was  not  merely  that  his 
house  was  a  house  of  books  and  learning.  The  knowledge  that 
abounded  there  connected  itself  by  many  threads,  not  only  with  the 
past  but  with  the  present  Whatever  was  happening  at  home  or 
abroad,  the  information  that  is  kept  alive  and  kept  full  by  a  wide 
correspondence,  the  stores  of  anecdote  that  come  from  a  varied  inter- 
course with  distinguished  contemporaries,  the  experiences  of  travel, 
the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  welfare  of  kindred  and  friends  and 
neighborhood  and  country,  all  these  things  were  reflected  in  Mr. 
Ticknor^s  conversation  quite  as  much  as  mere  topics  of  literature. 
No  stranger  who  could  command  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Ticknor's 
house  visited  Boston  during  half  a  century,  who  did  not  gladly 

*  In  his  letter  of  reminiscencef,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hillaid,  alraady  quoted. 
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avaQ  himBelf  of  its  hoepitalitieB ;  and  no  intelligent  tzaveller  ooold 
have  seen  what  was  most  attractive  and  interesting  in  the  society  of 
the  New  England  metropolis,  who  failed  to  enjoy  Mr.  Ticknoi^s  con- 
versation in  his  own  libraiy  and  at  his  own  table. 

While  Mr.  Ticknor's  conversational  powers  were  eztnundinaxy, 
he  conversed,  and  did  not  discourse.  He  made  convenatioa  a  fidr 
exchange,  and  if  his  guest  had  anything  to  say,  he  was  sore  to  have 
an  opportunity. 

Miss  Edgeworth  wrote,  in  1835,*  to  a  Mend  of  Mr.  Ticknor, 
thus:  — 

I  have  been  acquainted,  and  I  may  say  intimately,  with  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  literary  persons  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  and  have  seen  and  heard  all  those  distinguished  for 
conversational  talents ;  Talleyrand,  Dumont,  Mackintosh,  Bomilly, 
Dugald  Stewart,  Erskine,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Sharpe,  the  fEiahionable  dinner-lions  of  London.  I  have  passed  days 
in  the  countty-houses  and  in  the  domestic  intimacy  of  some  of  them, 
and  after  all,  I  can,  with  strict  truth,  assure  you,  that  Mr.  Ticknor's 
conversation  appeared  to  me  fully  on  an  equality  with  the  most  ad- 
mired, in  happy,  apposite  readiness  of  recollection  and  application 
of  knowledge,  in  stores  of  anecdote,  and  in  eoM  in  producing  them, 
and  in  depth  of  reflection  not  inferior  to  those  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  our  deepest  thinkers.  But  what  interested 
and  attached  us,  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  the  moral  worth 
and  truth  which  we  saw  in  him.  We  feel  that  we  have  made  &  friend 
of  him. 

In  1831  Mr.  Ticknor  wrote,  for  the  "American  Quaiterly 
Review,"  t  an  article  on  Mr.  Webster's  works,  of  which  a  vol- 
ume was  then  coming  from  the  press ;  and  when  first  the  idea 
of  doing  so  was  proposed  to  him,  he  wrote  to  Judge  Story  on 
the  subject  as  follows:  — 

On  thinking  over  the  matter  to-day,  some  hints  and  rudiments 
have  occurred  to  me,  as  well  as  some  doubts  and  queries,  all  of  which 
I  wish  to  lay  before  you. 

First,  then,  taking  Mr.  Webster  from  his  earliest  years,  as  one  who 
has  grown  up  from  the  condition  in  which  society  is,  necessarily,  on 

*  After  a  visit  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor  at  Edgeworthtown. 
t  PaUiibed  in  FhiUddphia,  and  edited  by  hif  friend  Robert  Walah. 
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OUT  firontiers,  he  can  be  shown  as  one  who,  from  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  is  continuallj  connected  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
their  character,  their  condition  and  hopes,  and  on  whom  they  may 
safely  rely.  He  is,  in  short,  among  them  and  of  them ;  his  whole 
life  has  thriven  with  their  progress  and  success  ;  his  whole  fortunes 
can  be  advanced  only  by  the  essential  advancement  and  progress 
and  reputation  of  the  country. 

Second,  taking  Mr.  Webster's  public  life  as  a  politician  and  his 
professional  life  as  a  lawyer,  it  can  be  shown  that  he  belongs  to  no 
party  ;  but  that  he  has  uniformly  contended  for  the  great  and  essen- 
tial principles  of  our  government  on  all  occasions. 

I  do  not  propose  to  lay  down  these  two  propositions  and  prove 
them,  but  to  keep  them  constantly  in  mind,  and  let  them  be  the 
inevitable,  but  not  the  formal  result  of  the  article. 

In  the  summer  of  1832  he  delivered  a  lecture,  before  the 
American  Institute,  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  living 
languages,  in  which  he  advocated,  for  children  and  young  peo- 
ple, the  methods  which  are  now,  forty  years  later,  growing 
more  and  more  into  favor.  In  conclusion,  he  maintains  that  the 
direction  to  be  given  to  all  studies  in  a  living  language  is 
towards  speaking  it,  and  if  one  answers,  ''We  only  wish  to 
learn  to  read  it,  that  we  may  have  free  access  to  its  written 
treasures,  and  especially  its  classic  authors,"  he  argues  ''that 
such  authors  cannot  be  understood  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  popular  feeling  and  colloquial  idiom  with  which  their  minds 
have  been  nourished,  and  of  which  their  works  are  full " ;  add- 
ing illustrations,  and  concluding,  "  We  know  that  we  can  none 
of  us  read  the  great  masters  in  any  foreign  literature,  or  enjoy 
them  like  natives,  because  we  cannot  speak  their  language  like 
natives ;  for  the  characteristic  peculiarities  and  essential  beauty 
and  power  of  their  gifted  minds  are  concealed  in  those  idiomatic 
phrases,  those  unobtrusive  particles,  those  racy  combinations, 
which,  as  they  were  first  produced  by  the  prompt  eloquence  and 
passions  of  immediate  intercourse,  can  be  comprehended  and  felt 
only  by  those  who  seek  them  in  the  sources  from  which  they 
flow  :  so  that,  other  things  being  equal,  he  will  always  be  found 
best  able  to  read  and  enjoy  the  great  writers  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, who,  in  studying  it^ — whether  his  progress  have  been 

17  • 
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little  or  rnnoh, — hasnoTer  oeaaed  toiememberthatit  ualhring 
and  a  spoken  toogue.'** 

He  mentioiis  to  Mr.  Daveis  aome  other  oocapations  of  hie 
smnmei^B  holidays^  writiiig  September  19,  1833: — 

Among  other  thingB  I  have  nude  a  thoroug}!  study  of  the  wadn 
of  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  as  nearly  three  hundred  pages  of  notes 
and  memoranda  will  testify.  It  was  delidons.  Last  snnuier  I  did 
the  same  for  Dante,  worldng  on  each,  often  twelve  and  fborteen 
hours  a  day,  with  nninteirupted  and  ei^nahle  pleasure.  If  I  am  not 
a  better  man  for  it, — and  a  happier  one  too^ — why,  I  shall  have 
TniMi«ftf<  my  opportunities  scandalously,  as  many  better  men  hafe 
done  before  ma. 

He  had  already  been  in  the  habit  of  expounding  Dante  to 
special  claesoa  at  Cambridge,  and  mentions  doing  ao,  for  a  aection 
of  the  Junior  claaa,  three  timea  a  week  during  the  autumn  of 
1831.  The  studies  of  Shakeqware  had  one  result,  in  a  eouiae 
of  public  lectures  given  in  Boston  in  the  winter  of  1833-34. 

Aa  he  never  kept  a  diary  of  any  kind  when  at  home,  it  is 
necessary  to  gather  from  his  letters  such  extncts  as  may  indi* 
oate  the  variety  and  nature  of  his  intereata ;  but^  at  thia  tima^ 
even  theae  are  not  very  ample  for  the  purpoee. 

To  C.  S.  Davsis,  PoBTUjrDi 

Angnst  8, 1831. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  yon  in  parttbtUy  but  politics 
here  are  truly  amusing.  When  I  am  Elng,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
impossible,  even  with  you  for  my  Primarius,  to  keep  up  half  so 
much  merriment  as  the  present  incumbent,  his  followers,  and  his 
opponents  now  produce,  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  their  country- 
men. However,  I  promise  Dot  to  give  you  so  much  trouble  as  the 
High  Contracting  Party  now  in  power  gives  his  official  keepers. 
....  I  am  sorry,  too,  that  the  secretaries  thought  it  necessary  to 
muzzle  him,  when  he  wanted  so  to  roar  about  Berrien's  manifesto ;  for 
I  think  it  would  have  been  great  sport,  through  all  Athens,  to  have 
seen  him  out  in  a  regular  enactment  of  the  lion,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  would  have  been  magnificently  encored,  and  that  they  would  all 
have  shouted,  **  Let  him  roar  again !    Let  him  roar  again  1 " 

*  Tbis  kctare  was  pnbUthed  in  Boston  fai  18S3L 
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To  Mbs.  R.  H.  Qabdineb,  Qabdikxb,  Mains. 

Boston,  April  18, 183S. 

I  am  Bure,  my  dear  Mrs.  Qardiner,  the  kindly  inflaencee  of  this 
beautiful  spring  day  must  reach  to  the  Kennebec  At  any  rate,  it 
reminds  us  of  your  beautifiil  domains,  at  the  same  time  it  inspires 
that  yemal  delight  which  Milton  seems  to  have  placed  above 
eveiy  other,  when  he  says  it  is  ''  able  to  drive  all  sadness  but  de* 
spair.''  .... 

We  have  just  been  taking  a  two-hours'  drive  orer  the  hills  of 
Brookline  and  Dorchester,  with  the  chaise-top  down,  and  we  have 
certainly  felt  nothing  like  it  since  the  last  autumn.  .... 

Your  remarks  upon  the  little  manuscript  somewhat  surprised  me. 
It  was  prepared  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  at  Qottingen,  and  was, 
of  course,  then  somewhat  less  of  a  fragment  than  it  is  now,  though 
ev«n  then,  I  think,  it  did  not  come  within  nearly  twenty  years  of  the 
^  Spirit  of  the  Times."  However,  like  many  other  sketches,  it  tended 
to  prepare  me  for  understanding  the  world  and  the  age  in  which 
I  live ;  and  having  fulfilled  this  purpose,  I  have  thought  no  more 
about  it*  .... 

Since  I  wrote  the  first  part  of  this  letter  the  Masons  t  are  come, 
and  are  established  in  their  own  house  in  Tremont  Street  .... 
The  whole  establishment  is  such  an  one  as  suits  Mr.  Mason's  age  and 
consideration,  and  I  think  the  prospect  of  a  quiet  and  dignified  and 
happy  old  age  is  much  greater  for  him  here  than  it  would  be  at 
PortsmoutL  It  is  another  proof  out  of  many  that  have  preceded  it, 
how  completely  Boston  is  the  capital  of  a  great  part  of  New  Eng^ 
land ;  how  much  more,  I  mean,  than  New  York  is  the  capital  even 
of  its  own  State,  or  Philadelphia  of  Pennsylvania.  This  comes,  no 
doubt,  in  part  from  the  homogeneousness  of  our  character ;  but  more, 
perhaps,  from  the  great  similarity  of  our  institutions,  which  again 
9jdB%  from  it  and  make  us  more  strictly  one  people,  with  one  conmion 
oentve  and  capital,  than  any  other  equal  amount  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States.  I  always  look  on  this  circumstance  with  great 
satifl&ction,  because  I  think  the  connection  is  for  the  benefit  of  both 

*  One  of  the  many  Tolnsws  of  notes  containing  the  resnlti  of  his  stvdies  at 
Ofittingen  (see  p.  86).  This  one  consists  of  over  one  hnndred  pages  of  ramaiks 
on  the  condition  of  Christendom  after  the  French  Revolntion,  and  the  oanses 
of  the  restlessness  and  desire  for  change  which  characterize  the  period. 

t  The  family  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason,  the  eminent  lawyer  of  PortsmonUh. 
See  anU,  p.  123. 
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parties,  and  the  improyement  of  the  whole.  To  be  sure,  we  take  a 
great  deal  when  we  attract  such  men  as  Mr.  Cabot,  Judge  Fbibods, 
Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Mason ;  but  we  are  constantly  sending  out 
influences  greater  and  more  beneficial,  I  believe,  than  anj  other 
capital  in  the  country  ;  and  influences,  too,  which  we  could  never  pot 
forth,  if  we  could  not  concentrate  and  combine  such  powers  in  the 
midst  of  us,  and  render  them  much  more  active  and  efficient  than 
they  could  be  scattered  through  the  land  in  their  native  home& 

We  are  all  well,  though  little  Nannie  shows  some  feebleness  at  the 
approach  of  spring,  which  I  impute,  in  part,  to  the  severe  illness  of 
the  last  summer.    The  little  boy  is  excellently  thriving.  .  •  .  • 

To  C.  S.  Davob,  Pobtland. 

B08IOV,  JairaaryiS;  18SI. 

Mrs.  T.  has  not  been  so  well  or  so  strong  for  six  or  eig^t  yeaxa, 
perhaps  never  before ;  and,  except  colds,  the  children  have  been 
weU ;  in  consequence  of  which  I  suppose  we  have  had,  thus  £ur,  the 
merriest  winter  we  have  had  since  we  were  married.  I  have  just 
finished  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  Shakespeare,  which  have  gone 
off  well  enough.  Mrs.  T.  has  set  up  an  opposition  line  of  sdrte 
every  Thursday,  which  quite  distances  my  humble  Sunday  Evening 
concerns,  without,  however,  putting  them  down ;  and  next  Thursday 
she  has  invited  a  moderate  fraction  of  her  dear  five  hundred  friends 
to  come  and  dance  it  out  with  her.  This,  I  think,  would  seem 
enough  to  any  reasonable  person ;  but  on  the  intervening  evenings 
we  have  generally  been  to  some  sort  of  a  party,  from  a  seven-o'clock 
sociable  to  a  ball  which  does  not  begin  till  ten ;  and  the  daytimes 
are  spent  in  listening  to  Miss  Walsh,'*'  who  keeps  us  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  melody  during  most  of  the  hours  we  are  awake.  The  long 
and  the  short  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  you  were  here  you  would  not 
know  us  for  the  humdrum  people  that  have  heretofore  lived  in  Park 
Street  and  Tremont  Street,  except  that  you  would  find  us  just  as 
glad  to  see  you  as  ever. 

In  the  summer  of  1825  a  sorrow  had  come  to  him,  of  a  kind 
he  had  not  felt  before,  through  the  death  of  his  second  little 
daughter,  only  a  few  weeks  old.  He  refers  to  it  thus  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Daveis  :  — 

*  MLn  Anna  Walsh,  second  dangfater  of  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  a  charming 
singer,  who  passed  the  winter  with  Mrs.  Ticknor. 
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July  19, 1825. 
Sorrow  has  come  close  upon  gladness  with  us.  God  has  taken 
away  from  our  hopes  the  little  daughter  he  had  just  given  us. ....  I*; 
is  a  great  disappointment ;  much  greater  than  I  had  thought  it  could 
be.  I  did  not  think  so  many  hopes  could  so  soon  have  gathered  and 
rested  on  one  so  young  and  fraiL  But  the  imagination  is  as  busy  as 
the  memory  ;  and  though  there  may  be  fewer  recollections  treasured 
up  for  future  regrets,  there  is  enough  of  defeated  hope  to  make  much 
present  sorrow.    But  Qod's  will  be  done.  .... 

Time  softened  this  disappointment,  and  in  1829  his  cup  of  joy 
seemed  filled,  by  the  birth  of  a  son ;  while  the  arrival,  four  years 
later,  of  another  daughter,  made  his  home  the  scene  of  many 
deep  and  simple  delights.  Sickness  came  to  one  and  another 
from  time  to  time,  there  were  periods  of  anxiety,  but  the  seasons 
of  content,  thus  i&r,  outnumbered  them. 

The  gay  picture  sketched  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Daveis  in  the 
beginning  of  1834  was,  however,  soon  clouded  and  shut  from 
sight  by  the  shadow  of  a  great  calamity.  In  the  following  sum- 
mer a  fatal  illness  seized  his  little  boy,  his  only  son,  then  five 
years  old,  who  had  filled  his  home  with  such  life  and  gladness, 
and  was  the  bright  centre  of  so  many  hopes. 

The  illness  of  the  child  lasted  five  weeks,  and  in  the  course  of 
it  we  have  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Ticknor  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  then  eleven  years  old,  who  had  been  left  in  the  coun- 
try, which  contains  a  simple  expression  of  bis  anxiety  and 
trouble :  — 

My  vert  dear  Daughter,  —  Qeordie  is  a  good  deal  more  unwell, 
and  so  I  shall  not  see  you  to-night  Perhaps,  too,  if  he  should  not 
grow  better,  I  may  not  go  out  to-morrow.  But  you  must  be  a  good 
girl,  and  keep  yourself  occupied  about  something  pleasant  and  useful, 
until  you  have  somebody  to  help  you  in  your  regular  occupations. 

Your  mother  is  well,  and  sends  you  a  great  deal  of  her  love  ;  but 
she  is  somewhat  worn  by  her  want  of  rest,  and  will  not,  I  fear,  be  able 
much  longer  to  do  as  much  as  she  has  lately.  Qeordie  is  very  good 
and  gentle,  but  he  suffers  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  is  obliged  to  take 
many  grievoiis  remedies.  He  is  a  sweet  little  fellow,  and  I  pray  Qod 
to  permit  him  to  continue  with  us  ;  but  this  morning  I  was  very  much 
a&aid,  and  I  am  not  now  without  anxiety.    In  a  few  years  you  will 
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be  able  to  help  us  in  such  sicknwea»  and  that  will  be  a  great  comfoit 
loyoo. 

Give  my  love  to  Anna  Dwi^it^  and  tell  her  all  at  her  hama  m9 
well ;  kiai  the  baby  far  me,  and  write  me  a  note  by  the  morning  ati^ 
telling  me  all  about  yoiinel^  and  how  the  baby  dooi. 

Yr.  affectionate  iather, 

1  o'clock,  Friday.  Oaa  Tussmm, 

The  little  boy  died  on  the  4th  of  Angntt  The  blow  fell 
heaTily,  crashing  for  a  time  the  heaite  of  both  paienta.  A  few 
weeks  after  this  bereavement  Mr.  Ticknor  wrote  to  Mr.  Daveis 
tfans: — 

To  a  a  Dateo,  PoKLAm. 

CAMBRiDim,*  August  SO,  18M. 

Mt  dear  CharTiWB,  —  Your  two  letters,  breathing  the  very  spnt 
of  affection  and  sympathy,  have  been  wdoome  indeed  to  us.  Snch 
«kindne«  is  the  earthly  eonaolatian  aj^ointed  for  aonow  ;  and  I  need 
flot  tell  yoo,  who  have  sollered,  how  modi  we  pri^e  and  cherish  it 
I  am,  however,  eomewhat  surprised  at  the  feelings  that  fill  my 
ihonghts,  they  are  so  different  from  what  I  anticipated.  While  my 
^ttle  boy  lived,  I  looked  only  to  the  fntore,  and  omsidered  him  only  as 
A  bright  hope,  that  was  growing  brighter  eveiy  day.  But  now  that  he 
is  gone  I  look  at  the  past  and  the  present,  and,  yielding  all  the  future, 
in  a  spirit  of  resignation,  to  Qod,  1  feel  the  immediate  lots^  the  press- 
ing xoant  of  something  that  was  so  dear  to  me,  and  that  was  asso- 
ciated, without  my  knowing  it,  to  everything  around  and  within  me. 

Thus  I  am  sad,  very  sad  ;  not  because  I  am  disappointed,  not  be- 
cause I  can  no  longer  look  to  my  child  as  the  support  and  comfort  of 
my  declining  years,  but  because  I  can  no  longer  see  his  bright  smile 
or  hear  his  glad  voice ;  because  I  turn  my  head  suddenly,  at  some 
famih'ar  sound,  and  he  is  not  there  ;  because  I  listen,  and  it  is  not  his 
light  step.  Why  it  should  be  so  I  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  this  sense 
of  present  lose,  overwhelming  the  feeling  of  hopes  destroyed,  is  to 
continue  only  for  a  time ;  perhaps  it  h  the  first  step  towards  that 
entire  resignation  and  acquiescence  which  I  strive  to  obtain,  and 
which  I  know  I  am  required  to  offer. 

I  forget  what  I  wrote  you  in  the  letter  immediately  after  my  little 
boy's  death,  but  I  cannot  have  told  you  one  thing  which  has  consoled 

*  Hr.  aad  Mn.  Tidnwr  were  on  a  Yisit  to  Mrs.  Norton. 
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VLB  very  mucL  It  is,  that  bis  disease,  though  a  very  obscure  one,  was  at 
no  time  mistaken.'*^.  .  .  .  His  faculties  and  characteristic  qualities  le- 
Biained  perfectly  clear  and  distinct,  to  the  last  moment,  and  his  mother 
ipras  able,  with  entire  composure  and  a  judgment  undisturbed,  to  take 
^e  whole  care  of  him,  and  to  be  with  him  almost  constantly  from  the 
beginning  to  ihe  end,  five  full  weeks. 

To  C.  S.  Davbis,  Portland. 

Boston^  October  25, 1884. 

Sorrow  still  dwells  among  us,  and  must  for  a  season.  The  melan- 
csholy  which  is  impressed  on  the  heart  by  severe  suffering,  as  you  well 
know  from  experience,  seems  to  come  up  afresh  long  afterwards,  from 
depths  you  knew  not  of  at  the  time,  just  as  the  passing  bell  con- 
tinues to  give  up  its  deep  and  heavy  tones  long  after  it  has  ceased  to 
be  struck.  But  this,  too,  will  pass  away,  under  the  healing  influence 
of  time  and  those  higher  principles  of  our  nature  which,  with  the  help 
of  religion,  are  able  to  control  all  the  rest. 

In  the  weary  months  that  followed,  the  struggle  to  put  aside 

the  heavy  weight  of  grief,  to  return  to  the  duties  of  the  hour, 

proved  too  much  for  the  physical  endurance  of  the  boy's  mother. 

Both  parents  were  resigned,  they  felt  the  Father's  hand  in  their 

bereavement,  they  looked  forward  to  a  blessed  meeting  with 

their  child  hereafter ;  but  the  human  frame  cannot  always  be 

braced  to  bear  what  the  will  demands  of  it.     Mr.  Ticknor  saw 

here  a  new  duty ;  and  while  his  thoughts  were  constantly  at  the 

other  brink  of  that  recent  grave,  —  he  said  a  few  years  afterwards 

to  a  friend,  that  the  other  world  seemed  to  him  separated  from 

this  by  only  a  very  thin  veil,  —  yet  he  did  not  waver  from  the 

performance  of  his  present  work.     He  saw  that  change  of  scene 

might  become  necessary,  and,  probably  in  preparation  for  this, 

he  brought  to  accomplishment  that  which  had  been  already  for 

some  time  among  his  purposes. 

Boston,  January  6,  1886. 

Mt  dear  Charles,  —  Besides  wishing  you  a  happy  New  Year,  I 
have  a  word  to  say  about  myself.  I  have  substantially  resigned  my 
place  at  Cambridge,  and  Longfellow  is  substantially  appointed  to  fill 
it.  I  say  substantially^  because  he  is  to  pass  a  year  or  more  in  Ger- 
many and  the  North  of  Europe,  and  I  am  to  continue  in  the  place 

•  Pericarditia. 
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till  he  letams,  which  will  be  in  a  year  from  next  Commencement  or 
thereabouts.  This  is  an  arrangement  I  have  had  at  heart  a  good 
while,  but  could  not  well  accomplish  earlier,  partly  because  my  de- 
partment, being  a  new  one,  was  not  brought,  until  lately,  into  a  good 
condition  to  ledve,  and  partly  because  I  was  unwilling  to  seem  to  give 
up  the  College  during  the  troubles  of  the  late  rebellion. 

....  I  haye  been  an  active  professor  these  fifteen  years,  and  for 
thirteen  years  of  the  time  I  have  been  contending,  against  a  constant 
opposition,  to  procure  certain  changes  which  should  make  the  large 
means  of  the  College  more  effectual  for  the  education  of  the  comma- 
nity.  In  my  own  department  I  have  succeeded  entirely,  but  I  can 
get  these  changes  carried  no  further.  As  long  as  I  hoped  to  advance 
them,  I  continued  attached  to  the  College ;  when  I  gave  up  all  hope,  I 
determined  to  resign.  .... 

The  fjEu^t  that  I  am  to  be  free  in  a  year  makes  me  so  already  in 
spirit ;  and  I  look  back  upon  my  past  course  at  the  Coll^;e  almost 
entirely  as  matter  of  history.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  it  that  gratifies 
me.  During  the  fifteen  years  of  my  connection  with  it  as  a  teacher, 
more  than  half  the  instruction  I  have  given  has  been  voluntary, 
neither  required  nor  contemplated  by  my  statutes.  When  the  finan- 
ces of  the  College  became  embarrassed,  seven  years  ago,  I  volunteered 
the  resignation  of  $400  out  of  the  stipulated  salary  of  9100O,  and 
have  never  received  but  $  600  since.  During  the  nine  years  a  depart- 
ment of  the  modem  languages  has  existed,*  with  four  foreigners  for 
teachers,  who  are  generally  more  likely  to  have  difficulties  with  the 
students  than  natives,  no  case  whatsoever  has  been  carried  before  the 
Faculty,  and  during  the  whole  fifteen  years  I  have  never  myself  been 
absent  from  an  exercise,  or  tardy  at  one.  Moreover,  within  the  limits 
of  the  department  I  have  entirely  broken  up  the  division  of  classes, 
established  fully  the  principle  and  practice  of  progress  according  to 
proficiency,  and  introduced  a  S3r8tem  of  voluntary  study,  which  for 
several  years  has  embraced  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  students  ;  so  that  we  have  relied  hardly  at  all  on  Col- 
lege discipline,  as  it  is  called,  but  almost  entirely  on  the  good  dispo- 
sitions of  the  young  men,  and  their  desire  to  learn  If,  therefore,  the 
department  of  the  modem  languages  is  right,  the  rest  of  the  College 
is  wiDng  ;  and  if  the  rest  of  the  College  is  right,  we  ought  to  adopt  its 
system,  which  I  believe  no  person  whatsoever  has  thought  desirable, 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years 

*  The  creation  of  departments  had  been  one  of  the  points  of  reform  oxged  in 
1825,  but  carried  into  effect  only  for  the  modem  languages. 
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In  mj  whole  connectdon  with  it,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  as  much 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  improve  the  institution,  and  serve  the 
community,  as  men  in  public  places  commonly  are.    So,  I  doubt  not, 
are  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  College,  and  pursue  the 
opposite  course.    I  do  not  know  that  it  could  be  in  the  hands  of  abler 
men,  or  men  more  disinterested ;  certainly  not  of  men  for  whom  I  I 
have  a  greater  regard  or  respect    We  differ,  however,  very  largely,  ' 
both  as  to  what  the  College  can  be,  and  what  it  ought  to  be.    We 
therefore  separate,  as  men  who  go  different  roads,  though  proposing 
the  same  end,  each  persuaded  the  one  he  prefers  is  the  best,  the  pleas-  , 
antest,  and  the  shortest 

Ten  weeks  later  he  writes  again  to  Mr.  Daveis :  — 

Boston,  March  19,  1835. 

Mt  dear  Charles, — I  write  in  haste,  to  give  you  notice  of  a  plan 
which  has  been  settled  a  couple  of  days,  and  by  which  I  embark  with 
all  my  household  gods  for  Europe,  early  in  June,  to  be  absent  three 
years,  or  perhaps  four.  The  immediate  cause  is  Anna's  healtL  We 
had  been  talking  for  many  months  of  the  possibility  of  going  two  or 
three  years  hence  ;  but,  as  Anna  said  yesterday,  it  always  seemed  so 
remote  and  uncertain,  that  she  had  never  for  a  moment  regarded  it  as 

a  reality.    But  all  winter  she  has  fSuled We  were,  therefore, 

arranging  everything  to  go  to  the  South,  and  the  West,  and  anywhere 
for  four  or  five  months.  .... 

There  was  nothing  against  it  [the  European  tour]  but  one  or  two 
unfulfilled  plans  of  my  own,  and  the  wish  to  have  the  children  a  little 
older,  that  they  might  more  profit  by  it  Such  things  yielded  at  once 
to  the  state  of  Anna's  health,  especially  as  it  has  failed  considerably 
during  the  last  three  weeks.  We  go  to  live  in  different  places  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  quietest  and  most  domestic  way,  ....  but  to  gu  through 
as  vigorous  a  course  of  improvement  as  we  can,  by  an  industrious  use 
of  the  advantages  we  may  be  able  to  enjoy. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

Sutnmer  in  England^  WaUs^  and  Ireland.  —  Three  Weeke  in  London,  — 
Two  Weeh  of  Travel  ^Meeting  of  the  BritM  AeeociaUon  m  DMm. 

WHEN  Mr.  Ticknor  entered  on  his  second  period  of  Euro- 
pean life,  he  resumed  his  former  habit  of  keeping  a  jooi^ 
nal,  persevered  in  it  with  untiring  fideUty,  and  filled  its  pages 
with  accounts  of  all  that  was  likely  to  be  of  continued  interest 
to  himself  and  his  friends.  In  selecting  passages  firom  this  joui^ 
nal  and  from  his  letters  of  the  same  period,  the  difficulty  has 
been  to  refrain  from  making  too  copious  extracts.  He  always, 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  regarded  the  years  he  passed  in  Europe  as 
being  in  some  degree  sacrificed;  and  though  the  sacrifice  was 
made  each  time  for  a  worthy  purpose  and  met  a  rich  reward,  jei 
the  reward  never  fully  outweighed  to  him  the  warm  satis&ction 
of  life  in  his  native  country,  in  the  home  that  was  the  oentre  of 
his  wishes  and  affections.  The  proportionate  value  which  he 
thus  gave,  in  his  own  mind,  to  the  different  points  of  his  expeii- 
ence,  should  not  be  wholly  disregarded  here ;  but  the  temptation 
is  irresistible  to  fill  many  pages  with  the  European  journal, 
though  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  will  appear.* 

A  prosperous  voyage  of  twenty-five  days  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  —  not  a  long  passage  for  those  days  of  sailing-ves- 
sels—  had  an  exciting  conclusion,  which  Mr.  Ticknor  thus 
describes :  — 

At  the  moment  when,  with  a  gentle  breeze,  we  felt  as  if  we  should 
reach  our  port  in  a  few  houis,  when,  in  fact,  I  was  sitting  quietly  in 
the  cabin,  writing  a  letter  to  announce  our  arrival,  the  wind  came  out 
suddenly  ahead,  and  almost  at  once  blew  a  gale.  It  was  not  without 
much  dif&culty  and  tacking  all  day,  that  we  got  round  Holyhead  and 

*  This  journal  inclades  1,700  qaarto  pages.  The  joomal  of  his  first  yisit  to 
Europe  contains  about  the  same  number  of  smaUer  pages,  more  closely  written. 
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the  Skerries,  and  lay  to.  Bat  the  wind  in  the  night  became  move  vio- 
lent, we  drifted  a  good  deal,  and  at  last  were  oUiged,  about  foar 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  get  under  way  again.  Still  the  pilot  did 
not  venture  to  approach  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  stood  off  and  on, 
until  he  finally  thought  the  danger  of  going  in  lesa  than  that  of 
attempting  to  keep  off^  as  the  ship  could  not  be  expected  to  bear  the 
canvas  necessary  to  enable  her  to  run  to  the  northward.  With  a  long 
tack,  therefore,  that  made  a  flair  wind  of  it,  we  drove  for  the  port 
But  it  was  an  appalling  sight  to  see  her  cross  the  bar  and  rush  up  the 
river.  It  seemed  now  and  then  as  if  all  its  waters  were  swept  to- 
gether into  mountainous  heaps  by  the  violence  of  the  gale,  so  that  we 
saw  the  bottom  and  its  yellow  sands ;  for  while  the  wind  carried  us 
[under  bare  poles]  twelve  knots  an  hour,  the  tide  carried  us  six  more. 
The  appearance  of  the  river  was  very  extraordinary  indeed.  Its 
waters  are  always  yellow,  and  were  now  rendered  doubly  so  by  the 
turbidness  which  the  violent  wind  gave  to  them  ;  and  as  this  wind, 
together  with  the  tide,  was  driving  so  furiously  up  the  stream,  the 
river  itself  looked  as  if  it  were  composed  of  moving  heaps  of  sand,  the 
very  foundations  of  which  we  could  see.  The  waves  teemed  higher 
than  they  do  in  a  gale  on  the  ocean,  because  they  could  be  measured 
by  objects  on  the  shores ;  but  they  were  not  really  so.  The  house- 
tops on  the  river-bank  were  many  of  them  studded  with  people, 
watching  our  fearful  course  up  the  river,  and  expecting  to  see  us  go 
ashore  somewhere  before  their  eyes.  The  weather  was  sometimes,  for 
a  moment,  quite  thick ;  if  it  had  continued  so  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  pilot  could  not  have  seen  his  landmarks,  and  we  should  have 
been  sent  instantly  on  some  of  the  many  shoals  around  us,  where,  as 
we  were  told  afterwards,  the  fury  of  the  tempest  would  have  made  a 
total  wreck  of  us  in  a  very  few  moments.  It  was,  therefore,  a  glad, 
very  glad  moment,  when,  after  twenty-six  hours'  buffeting  with  the 
spirit  of  this  storm,  we  placed  our  feet  once  more  on  the  firm-set  earth, 
just  at  twelve  o'clock,  midday,  of  Thursday  the  25th  of  June.*  But 
for  several  days  afterwards  we  continued  to  receive  melancholy  ac- 
counts of  the  disasters  of  others.  Four  fine  vessels  were  lost,  besides 
small  craft ;  and  among  them  a  brig  which  we  saw  repeatedly  during 
the  day,  and  a  very  large  ship,  larger  than  our  own,  —  which  took  the 
gale  a  good  deal  further  to  windward  than  we  did,  so  that  she  had 

♦  Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor :  "  Even  at  the  last  moment,  when  all  other  danger 
was  over,  we  were  within  two  minntes  of  being  entirely  wrecked,  from  the  dr- 
cnmstance  that  both  the  anchors  got  fonl ;  but  if  the  worst  had  happened  tan, 
no  lives  wonld  have  been  lost." 
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much  the  advantage  of  ub, — with  which  we  consorted  and  tacked  all 
day,  and  which  got  loond  the  Skerries  immediately  after  ns,  but  was 
a  total  wreck,  with  the  loss  of  all  on  board.  She  was  a  fine  Britush 
merchantman  from  the  Baltic.  Our  ship^  indeed,  behaved  nobly, 
and  earned  us  through  our  danger  as  if  she  were  conscious  and  proud 
of  her  success.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  and  to  feel  her  power.  The 
scene,  too,  was  very  grand  and  solenm,  especially  at  midnight,  when 
there  was  still  a  little  twilight ;  and  at  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  sea  was  running  very  high,  either  quite  Uack  or 
entirely  white.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  and  all  Milton'a  poetry 
about  ^  Mona's  wizard  height"  and  the  channel  here,  I  think  I  shall 
not  care  to  see  it  again,  in  fair  weather  or  fouL 

Once  safely  landed  on  English  soil,  the  fresh  and  vivid  inter- 
est of  travel  began,  which  Mr.  Ticknor  could  now  enjoy,  with 
lees  regretful  longings  for  absent  friends  than  in  his  youihfiil 
journeys,  since  he  had  his  wife  and  his  two  little  girls  with  him. 
In  describing  the  departure  from  New  York,  whither  relatives 
had  accompanied  them,  and  where  Mends  gathered  round  them, 
he  says,  "  It  was  not  like  the  parting,  when  I  left  Boston,  twenty 
years  before,  for  England.  I  went  at  that  time  with  friends,  in- 
deed, but  with  none  of  my  fiBkmily.  Now,  I  carry  all  with  me, 
....  and  as  I  travel  surrounded  by  my  home,  it  seems  not  un- 
reasonable to  hope  for  a  sort  of  enjoyment  of  which  I  then  had 
no  knowledge ;  and  to  feel  sure  that  I  shall  escape  that  sensation 
of  solitude  and  weariness  which  made  my  absence  at  that  time 
all  but  intolerable  to  me."  The  welcome  he  everywhere  received 
was  very  gratifying,  and  he  entered  at  once  on  a  delightful  series 
of  social  excitements  and  pleasures. 

JOURNAL. 

Oxford,  July  2,  1835.  —  The  approach  to  Oxford  is  fine,  its  tur- 
rets and  towers  showing  so  magnificently  from  all  sides  ;  and  the  drive 
up  High  Street,  with  palaces  on  either  hand,  is  one  of  the  grandest  in 
Europe.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  I  went  to  see  Dr.  Buckland,  the 
famous  geologist,  Professor  in  the  University,  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  where  he  has  spacious  and  comfortable  apartments  for  Ms 
family,  including  a  pleasant  garden.  He  received  me  with  the  kind- 
ness which  is  characteristic  of  his  countrymen,  and  immediately  took 
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me  a  long  and  beautiful  walk,  to  show  me  the  grounds  and  meadows 
attached  to  his  magnificent  College.  On  our  return  he  proposed  to 
me  to  pass  the  evening  with  a  party,  at  the  other  comer  of  his  quad- 
rangle, collected  to  meet  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  is  just  now  the  great 
lion  at  Oxford,  having  come  here  to  be  created  D.  D 

I  went  with  Dr.  Buckland,  about  half  past  nine  o'clock,  to  Dr. 
Burton's,  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  who  lives  in  quite  a  magnificent 
style,  his  rooms  hung  with  velvet.  There  I  found  Dr.  Chalmers,  a 
very  plain,  earnest,  simple  man,  of  nearly  seventy ;  Davies  Gilbert, 
the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  fully  seventy  years  old,  but 
extremely  pleasant  and  animated  ;  and  a  large  number  of  the  canons 
of  Christ  Church,  besides  our  host  and  his  handsome,  agreeable  wife, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buckland,  the  younger  Copleston,  etc,  etc.  It  was 
an  extremely  agreeable  conversazione.  Tea  was  over  when  we  en- 
tered, and  no  refreshment  was  offered  afterwards,  but  the  talk  was 
excellent,  and  spirited. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  curious  and  acute  about  our  poor-laws,  and  knew 
a  good  deal  about  the  United  States ;  praised  Dr.  Channing  for  his 
intellectual  power  and  eloquence,  and  considered  his  mind  of  the  first 
order ;  thought  Stuart  the  ablest  man  in  America  on  the  other  side 
of  the  theological  discussions  going  on  there ;  and  placed  a  great 
value  on  Abbott's  "  Young  Christian,"  and  his  other  practical  works. 
He  is,  I  think,  much  gratified  with  the  attentions  shown  him  at  Ox- 
ford, which  seem  to  have  been  abundant  for  a  week,  and  which  might 
indeed  flatter  any  man  ;  but  he  also  seems  plain,  straightforward,  and 
sincere,  speaking  his  broad  Scotch  as  honestly  as  possible,  and  express- 
ing his  own  opinions  faithfully,  but  entirely  considerate  of  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  others. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  enthusiasm  is  more  prompt  and  obvious  than  that  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  and  it  gratified  me  a  good  deal  to  hear  him  say,  in  the 
midst  of  the  savants  of  Oxford,  that  Dr.  Bowditch's  "  La  Place"  is  the 
first  work  extant  on  Astronomy.  But  I  think  Dr.  Buckland  was 
accoimted  the  pleasant  talker  of  the  party.  ....  We  separated  a 
little  before  eleven,  having  made  an  arrangement  to  breakfast  with 
Dr.  Buckland,  who  asked  a  small  party  to  meet  us. 

July  3.  —  We  went  to  Dr.  Buckland's  at  nine,  and  found  there  Dr. 
Chalmers,  his  wife  and  daughter.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burton,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Dr.  Barnes,  Vice  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  and  one  or  two  others. 

We  breakfasted  in  Dr.  Buckland's  study,  surrounded  with  the  man- 
Qflcripts  of  his  ''Bridgewater  Treatise,"  now  in  the  press,  organio 
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lemains  of  all  sorts,  and  the  books  and  paraphenialia  of  a  hard-work- 
ing, efficient  student  It  was  all  very  pleasant.  The  convenatioa 
was  general,  and  such  as  suited  a  small  party  in  such  a  place ;  bat  tiM 
whole,  including  a  walk  in  the  garden,  was  not  protracted  b^rmd 
half  past  ten  o'clock. 

After  the  rest  of  the  party  were  gone.  Dr.  Buckland  carried  na 
through  the  whole  of  the  magnificence  of  his  magnificent  College  ia 
detail  ....  We  then  took  his  written  directions  for  a  more  cuBoiy 
view  of  the  rest  of  Oxford. 

The  travelleiB  reached  London  on  the  4th  of  Jiily»  and  the  next 
morning,  among  other  visits.  Ml*.  Ticknor  called  on  Mr.  Samuel 
Eogers,  —  whom  he  calls  '^  the  Doyen  of  English  literatnie^"  — 
and  promised  to  retttm  in  the  evening  and  dine  with  him. 

JOUBKAL. 

Jvly  5.  —  The  dinner  at  Rogers's  was  tmly  agreeable ;  nobody 
present  but  Mr.  Eenney,  the  author  of  the  farce  ''Raising  the  Wind.* 
The  house,  as  everybody  knows,  opens  on  the  park  near  the  old  maD, 
which  was  the  feushionable  walk  in  Pope's  time,  and  the  place  from 
which  the  beaux  were  to  see  the  lock  of  Belinda*s  hair,  when  it  should 
be  changed  into  a  constellation ;  his  garden  gate  opening  immediately 
upon  the  green  grass,  and  his  library  and  dining-room  windows  com- 
manding a  prospect  of  the  whole  of  the  park,  and  of  all  the  gay  life 
that  is  still  seen  there. 

Everything  ^-ithin  the  house  is  as  beautiful  and  in  as  good  taste  as 
the  prospect  abroad.  The  rooms  are  fine  and  appropriate,  and  the 
walls  covered  with  beautiful  pictures,  ....  each  of  the  principal 
masters  being  well  represented.    The  library  is  the  same,  all  rtchercM^ 

and  yet  all  in  perfectly  good  taste Mr.  Rogers's  conversation 

was  in  keeping  with  his  establishment,  full  of  the  past,  —  anecdotes, 
facts,  recoUections  in  abundance,  —  and  yet  quite  familiar  with  all  that 
is  now  passing  and  doing  in  the  world.  All  he  says  is  marked  by  the 
good  taste  he  shows  in  his  works,  and  the  perfected  good  sense  which 
he  has  been  almost  a  century  in  acquiring 

Jvly  10.* — ....  From  two  to  four  or  five  we  were  at  a  very  agreea- 
ble private  concert,  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  Poles,  by  Mad. 
Filipowicz,  who  played  marvellously  on  the  violin  herself    Tickets 

*  The  intervening  days  were  busy  ones,  and  inclnded  meetings  with  Interest- 
ing  persons,  most  of  whom  are,  however,  mentioned  afterwards. 
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were  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Lady  C.  D.,  or  we  should  have  ^known 
nothing  about  it,  and  should  have  been  sony  to  have  missed  it,  for  a 
large  number  of  the  best  singers  were  there,  —  Tamburini,  Lablache, 
Rubini,  Grisi,  Malibran 

Ketuming  some  visits  afterwards  we  found  Mrs.  Lockhart  at  home^ 
and  spent  some  time  with  her  and  her  childifen,  whom  we  shall  not 
see  again  on  this  visit,  as  they  go  to  Boulogne  for  a  month  to-morrow. 
She  is  grown  a  matronly  woman  since  I  saw  her,  and  her  boy,  Wal- 
ter, is  a  fine  little  fellow,  with  his  grandfather's  long  upper  lip ;  but  in 
other  respects  she  is  little  changed.  Her  Scotch  accent  is  as  broad  as 
ever,  and  she  is  still  entirely  simple,  frank,  and  kindly. 

I  was  much  gratified  to  have  her  tell  me  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  family  and  friends  that  my  picture  of  her  father  is  the  best  one 
extant,  and  that  nothing  equals  it  etcept  Chantrey's  bust ;  so  that  I 
am  sure  of  it  now,  for  she  volunteered  the  remark,  with  all  her  char- 
acteristic simplicity  and  directness. 

The  evening  we  spent  very  agreeably  indeed,  in  a  party  collected  to 
meet  us  at  Mrs.  Lister's.*  Mr.  Parker  was  there,  whom  I  saw  in 
Boston  a  year  ago,  and  who  has  lately  carried  a  contested  election 
against  Lord  John  Russell ;  .  .  .  .  Lord  and  Lady  Morley,  fine  old 
people  of  the  best  school  of  English  character ;  the  beautiful  and 
unpretending  Lady  James  Qraham  ;  .  .  .  .  Senior,  the  political  econ- 
omist ;  Babbage,  the  inventor  of  the  great  calculating  machine,  etc 
....  We  went  at  ten  and  came  home  at  midnight,  having  enjoyed 
ourselves  a  good  deal ;  for  they  were  all,  as  far  as  I  talked  with  them, 
highly  cultivated,  intellectual  people. 

July  12.  — .  .  .  .  Fi-om  church  we  went,  by  his  especial  invitation, 
to  see  Babbage's  calculating  machine  ;  and  I  must  say,  that  during  an 
explanation  which  lasted  between  two  and  three  hours,  given  by  him- 
self with  great  spirit,  the  wonder  at  its  incomprehensible  powers  grew 
upon  us  every  moment.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  its  small 
size,  being  only  about  two  feet  wide,  two  feet  deep,  and  two  and  a 
half  high.  The  second  very  striking  circumstance  was  the  fact  that 
the  inventor  himself  does  not  profess  to  know  all  the  powers  of  the 

♦  Mrs.  Thomas  Lister,  —afterwards  Lady  Theresa,  —  sister  to  Lord  Claren- 
don. After  Mr.  Lister's  death  she  became,  in  1844,  the  wife  of  Sir  George 
Comewall  Lewis  ;  and,  beside  her  novel  "Dacre," — reprinted  in  America  before 
1885,  —she  published,  in  1852,  the  "  Lives  of  Friends  and  Contemporaries  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon."  Her  beauty  was  celebrated.  Mr.  Lister  was  tha 
author  of  "Granby,"  "Herbert  Lacy,"  etc.,  and  of  a  life  of  Lord  ChaneeUot 
Clarendon. 
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machine  ;  that  he  has  sometimes  been  quite  surprised  at  some  of  its 
capacities ;  and  that  without  previous  calcuLition  he  cannot  always  tdl 
whether  it  will,  or  will  not  work  out  a  given  table.  The  third  wiB| 
that  he  can  set  it  to  do  a  certain  regular  operation,  as,  for  instanfifj 
counting  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  and  then  determine  that,  at  any  given  number, 
say  the  10,000th,  it  shall  change  and  take  a  different  ratio,  like  trian- 
gular numbers,  1,  3,  6,  9,  12,  etc  ;  and  afterwards  at  any  other  given 
point,  say  10,550,  change  again  to  another  ratio.  The  whole,  of 
course,  seems  incomprehensible,  without  the  exercise  of  volition  and 
thought  ....  But  he  is  a  very  interesting  man,  ardent,  eager,  and 
of  almost  indefinite  intellectual  activity,  bold  and  frank  in  ezpressiiig 
all  his  opinions  and  feelings.  .... 

I  dined  at  Lord  Holland's,  in  his  venerable  and  admirable  est^ 
lishment  at  Holland  House.  The  party  was  small,  but  it  was  select 
Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  and  Mr.  Allen  ;  Colonel  Fox,  and  his  wife 
Lady  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  present  king ;  Earl  Grey,  who  has 
such  preponderating  influence  now,  without  being  Minister ;  Lorl 
Melbourne,  the  Premier  himself ;  Mr.  Labouchere,*  another  of  the 
Ministry,  who  was  in  America,  and  who  is  now  Master  of  the  IGnt 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  well  as  Member  of  Ftf- 
liament ;  Lord  and  Lady  Cowper,  who  is  sister  of  Lord  Melbourne ; 
and  Lord  Minto,  lately  Minister  at  Berlin. 

In  the  evenhig  my  old  friend  Murray,  now  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland,  came  in,  and  Lady  Minto,  with  one  of  the  Austrian  Lega- 
tion, and  several  other  persons.  The  conversation  was  extremely 
vivacious  and  agreeable.  Lord  Grey  is  uncommonly  well  preserved 
for  his  age,  being  now  seventy-one  years  old,  and  talked  well  on  all 
subjects  that  came  up,  including  Horace ;  Fanny  Kemble's  book, 
which  he  cut  to  pieces  without  ceremony ;  the  great  question  of 
the  ballot  and  its  application  to  English  elections,  etc. 

Lord  Melbourne,  now  fifty-six  years  old,  was  somewhat  less  digni- 
fied than  Lord  Grey,  but  seemed  to  be  very  heartily  liked  by  every- 
body. He,  too,  was  full  of  literary  anecdote,  and  a  pleasant,  frank, 
and  extremely  easy  talk,  occasionally,  however,  marked  with  a  quick, 
penetrating  glance,  which  showed  him  to  be  always  ready  and 
vigilant 

After  dinner,  when  we  were  in  the  long  library,  he  took  me  away 

*  Henry  Laboachere,  afterwaids  Lord  Taunton,  travelled  in  the  United  Statei 
in  1824  -  25  with  Hon.  Edward  Stanley,  —  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  —  Hon.  Stuart 
Wortley,  and  Evelyn  Denison,  —  afterwards  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commoni 
and  Lord  OssingtoD, —  when  they  all  were  oft^  at  Mr.  Ticknor's  house. 
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from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  asked  me  a  great  many  questiona 
about  the  practical  operation  of  the  ballot  in  the  United  States,  and 
gaye  his  opinion  very  freely  on  the  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
He  said  that  as  we  get  along  further  from  the  period  of  our  Revo- 
lution and  the  feelings  that  accompanied  it,  we  get  along  easier 
together  ;  that  Jefferson  and  Madison  disliked  England  so  much  that 
they  took  every  opportunity  to  make  difficulty  ;  that  Monroe  was  a 
more  quiet  sort  of  person,  but  that  J.  Q.  Adams  "  hated  England  ** ; 
and  that  they  much  preferred  the  present  administration,  which  seemed 
sincerely  disposed  to  have  all  things  easy  and  right.  He  asked  if  Van 
Buren  was  likely  to  be  the  next  President  I  told  him  I  thought  he 
would  be.  He  said  he  was  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  man,  but  he  did 
not  think  him  so  able  as  Mr.  McLane,  who  preceded  him.*  He 
asked  if  there  was  no  chance  for  Webster.  I  told  him  I  thought 
there  was  but  little.  He  said  that  from  what  he  had  read  of  his 
speeches,  and  what  he  had  heard  about  him,  he  supposed  Webster  was 
a  much  stronger  man  than  Van  Buren,  etc,  etc  His  manner  was  always 
frank,  and  often  gay,  and  during  the  whole  dinner,  and  till  he  went 
away,  which  was  not  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  should  not — if  I  had 
not  known  him  to  be  Prime  Minister  —  have  suspected  that  any 
burden  of  the  state  rested  on  his  shoulders. 

It  struck  me  as  singular  that  dinner  was  not  at  all  delayed  for 
him ;  so  that  we  sat  down  without  him  and  without  inquiry,  except 
that,  after  we  were  at  table.  Lady  Holland  asked  Lady  Cowper  if 
her  brother  would  not  come.  To  which  she  replied,  he  certainly 
would.  Even  at  last,  when  he  came  in,  so  little  notice  was  taken  of 
him  that,  though  he  sat  opposite  to  me,  —  and  the  party  was  very 
small  and  at  a  round  table,  —  I  did  not  perceive  his  arrival,  or  suspect 
who  he  was,  until  I  was  introduced  to  him  some  moments  afterwards. 
Another  thing  struck  me,  too  ;  the  King  was  alluded  to  very  uncere- 
moniously when  Lady  Mary  Fox  was  not  present.  Without  saying 
directly  that  he  had  done  a  very  vulgar  thing,  Lord  Melbourne  said 
the  King  had  actually,  the  day  before  yesterday,  proposed  fourteen 
toasts  and  made  a  quantity  of  speeches  at  his  own  table ;  intending  to 
be  understood  that  the  King  had  done  what  was  entirely  unbecoming 
his  place.  Indeed,  it  was  plain,  the  King  is  not  a  favorite  among 
his  present  ministers. 

Public  business  was  much  talked  about,  —  the  corporation  bill,  the 
motion  for  admitting  dissenters  to  the  universities,  etc.,  etc  ;  and  as 
to  the  last,  when  the  question  arose  whether  it  would  be  debated  on 

•  As  MinisteFB  of  the  United  SUtes  to  England. 
YOU  L  18 
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Tuesday  night,  it  was  admitted  to  be  doubtful  whether  Lady  Jesaej 
would  not  succeed  in  getting  it  postponed,  as  she  has  a  grand  din- 
ner that  evening.  ....  Nothing  could  exceed  the  luxury  of  the  rv- 
cAerc^  dinner ;  . . . .  the  gentlemen  sat  about  an  hour,  when  the  ladioi 
had  retired ;  the  conversation  during  the  whole  evening  being  veiy 
various  and  lively,  much  filled  with  literaiy  allusion  and  spirit,  and 
a  little  louder  and  more  bruyant  than  it  was  when  I  was  in  Igng^a^ 
before,  in  similar  company. 

Monday,  July  13.  —  We  all  breakiiasted — including  Nannie — with 
the  excellent  and  kind  old  Mr.  Rogers,  nobody  being  present  except 
Campbell  the  poet^  who  returned  two  or  three  days  ago  from  his  Al- 
gerine  expedition,  of  which,  of  course,  he  is  now  fiilL  I  need  not  say 
that  the  two  hours  we  thus  passed  were  extremely  agreeable.  The 
vast  amount  of  Mr.  Bogeis's  recollections,  extending  back  throu^  the 
best  society  for  sixty  years ;  his  exquisite  taste,  expressed  alike  in  his 
conversation,  his  books,  his  furniture,  and  lus  pictures ;  his  excellent 
common-sense  and  sound  judgment ;  and  his  sincere,  gentle  kindnesB^* 
coming  quietly,  as  it  does,  from  the  venerableness  of  his  age,  render 
him  one  of  the  most  delightful  men  a  stranger  can  see  in  London. 
He  went  over  his  whole  house  with  us,  showed  us  his  pictures,  curi- 
osities, correspondence  with  diwtingniflhed  men,  etc,  etc,  and  made  the 
visit  seem  extremely  short  Campbell  was  pleasant,  a  little  over-nice 
both  in  his  manner  and  choice  of  words  and  subjects,  witty,  even,  some- 
times ;  but,  though  full  of  fresh  knowledge  from  Africa,  by  no  means 
so  interesting  as  Rogers. 

July  14.  —  I  went  this  morning  by  appointment  to  see  Lady  Byron. 
....  The  upper  part  of  her  face  is  still  fresh  and  young  ;  the  lower 
part  bears  strong  marks  of  suffering  and  sorrow.  Her  whole  manner 
is  very  gentle  and  quiet,  —  not  reserved,  but  retiring,  —  and  there  are 
sure  indications  in  it  of  deep  feeling.  She  is  much  interested  in 
doing  good,  and  seemed  anxious  about  a  school  she  has  established, 
to  support,  as  well  as  educate,  a  number  of  poor  boys,  bo  as  to  fit  them 
to  be  teachers.t  She  talked  well,  and  once  or  twice  was  amused, 
and  laughed  ;  but  it  was  plain  that  she  has  little  tendency  to  gayety. 
Indeed,  she  has  never  been  in  what  is  called  society,  since  her  sepa- 

*  Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor  on  another  occasion :  "  From  what  I  have  heard  sino^ 
I  suppose  Rogers  is  not  always  so  kind  and  charitable  as  I  found  him  both 
to-day  and  whenever  I  saw  him  afterwards.** 

t  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor  visited  this  school  at  Ealing,  by  the  desire  of  Lady 
Byron,  and  were  pleased  especially  with  seeing  "how  much  can  be  done  by  a 
moderate  sum  of  money,  judidously  expended.** 
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latLou  from  Lord  ByroDi  not  even  to  accompany  her  daughter,  who 
went  abroad,  whenever  she  went  at  all,  with  Mrs.  Somerville.  Her 
whole  appearance  and  conversation  gratified  me  very  much,  it  was  so 
entirely  suited  to  her  singular  position  in  the  world. 

We  dined  with  my  friend  Kenyon*  very  agreeably,  meeting  Mr. 
Itobinson,t  a  great  friend  of  Wordsworth,  and  a  man  famous  for  con- 
versation ;  Mr.  Harness,  a  popular  and  fashionable  preacher,  who  has 
lately  edited  one  of  the  small  editions  of  Shakespeare  very  well ;  and 
five  or  six  other  veiy  pleasant  men.  It  was  a  genuinely  English 
dinner,  in  good  taste,  with  all  the  elegance  of  wealth,  and  with  the 
intellectual  refinement  that  belongs  to  one  who  was  educated  at  one 
of  their  Universities,  and  is  accustomed  to  the  best  literary  society  of 
his  country. 

July  15.  —  I  dined  with  Mr.  T.  Baring,  and  a  small  party,  fitted 
to  his  fine  bachelor's  establishment,  where  nearly  every  person  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  two  persons  I  liked 
best,  whom  I  had  not  seen  before,  were  Sir  George  Grey,  the  principal 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  Mr.  Bingham  Baring,  eldest 
•on  of  Lord  Ashburton,  of  opposite  politics,  but  both  very  intelligent 
men.  Labouchere  was  there,  and  Wilmot,  whom  I  had  known  as 
Secretary  of  Legation  to  Mr.  Addington.  The  talk  was  chiefly  on 
English  party  politics,  which  were  discussed  with  entire  good-humor 
and  some  raillery,  the  company  being  nearly  equally  divided  on  the 
■points  that  now  divide  the  nation. 

From  dinner  I  went  with  Mrs.  T.  to  Mrs.  BuUer's  in  Westminster, 
one  of  the  leading  old  English  Tory  families,  in  which  they  have  now 
both  a  bishop  and  an  admiral,  besides  two  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  the  youngest  of  whom,  representing  Liskeard,  has  lately 
made  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  ballot,  which  has  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion. ....  The  party  was  small,  and  the  most  interesting  persons  in 
it  were  Mrs.  Austin,  the  translator,  who  seems  to  have  a  strong  mas- 
culine mind,  ....  and  the  famous  CConnell,  a  stout  gentleman,  with 

♦  In  another  passage  of  the  Jonmal  Mr.  Ticknor  says  :  "Mr.  Kenyon  is  a 
nan  of  fortune  and  literary  tastes  and  pursuits,  about  fifty  yean  old,  whom  I 
knew  on  the  Continent  in  1817.  He  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  though  a 
thy  man  and  mixing  little  in  general  society,  is  a  man  of  most  agreeable  and 
various  resources.  Three  or  four  years  ago  he  printed,  without  his  name,  a 
volume  called  *  A  Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance,*  which  was  much  praised  hi  the 
'Edinburgh  Review,*  and  contains  certainly  much  poetical  feeling,  and  a  most 
oondensed  mass  of  thought*' 

t  Henry  Crabbe  Robinson. 
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a  full,  but  rather  hard,  florid  face,  and  a  led  wig,  talking  strongly  and 
fluently  upon  all  subjects. 

We  could,  however,  stay  there  but  a  short  time,  for  we  were  to  go 
to  Almack's,  where,  with  some  exertion,  we  arrived  just  before  the 
doors  were  closed  at  midnight  It  was  very  brilliant,  as  it  always  is, 
and  the  arrangements  for  ease  and  comfort  were  perfect ;  no  ceremony, 
no  supper,  no  r^^ulation  or  managing,  brilliantly  lighted  large  halls, 
very  fine  music,  plenty  of  dancing.  ....  It  struck  me,  however, 
that  there  were  fewer  of  the  leading  nobility  and  fEishion  there  than 
formerly,  and  that  the  general  cast  of  the  company  was  younger.  I 
talked  with  Lady  Cowper,  Lady  Minto,  and  Lord  Falmouth,  for  I 
hardly  knew  any  one  else,  and  was  very  well  pleased  when,  at  two 
o'clock,  the  ladies  declared  themselves  ready  to  come  home. 

July  16.  —  We  drove  out  to  Chelsea  this  morning  and  had  a  very 
pleasant  hour  with  Mrs.  Somerville,  which  made  me  doubly  sorry 
that  constant  engagements  elsewhere  prevent  us  from  accepting  their 
very  kind  and  hearty  invitations  to  Chelsea.  ....  They  are  all  as 
simple,  natural,  and  kind  as  possible.  I  went,  too,  while  Mrs.  Tick- 
nor  was  with  Mrs.  Somerville,  to  inquire  for  poor  Stewart  Newton, 
and  heard  only  of  the  constant  fedlure  of  his  strength,  and  the  proe- 
pect  of  his  final  release,  even  within  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Senior's,*  with  a  party  of  about  a  dozen,  including 
Archbishop  Whately,  who  is  staying  in  the  house,  with  his  chaplain, 
Dr.  Dickinson  ;  Sir  David  Baird,  who  went  to  Russia  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  cholera  there  to  report  on  it  to  his  government ; 
etc.,  etc.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  the  most  curious  person  to 
me,  of  course.  He  is  tall,  rather  awkward,  constantly  in  motion, 
constantly  talking  very  rapidly,  with  a  good  deal  of  acuteness  and  a 
great  variety  of  knowledge,  not  without  humor,  and  indulging  fre- 
quently in  classical  allusions  and  once  or  twice  venturing  a  Greek 
quotation.  He  is  not  prepossessing  in  manner,  and  Rogers,  from  the 
constant  motion  of  his  person  from  side  to  side,  calls  him  the  "White 
Bear  "  ;  t  but  you  always  feel,  in  talking  with  him,  that  you  are  in 

*  Nassau  W.  Senior,  the  distinguished  barrister  and  political  economist, 
shortly  before  this  period  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford,  and  princi- 
pal author  of  changes  in  the  Poor  Laws.  Mr.  Senior's  "  Diaries/'  since  pub- 
lished, show  the  variety  of  social  and  political  information  which  made  inter- 
course with  him  full  of  entertainment. 

t  Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor  :  "This  joke,  I  find  since,  was  not  original  with 
Rogers,  but  a  nickname  Whately  obtained  when  he  was  head  of  one  of  the  small 
colleges  at  Oxford." 
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the  grasp  of  a  powerful  mind. The  conversation  was  uncom- 
monly various,  and  the  Archbishop  and  Sir  D.  Baird  very  entertain- 
ing. We  brought  Mrs.  Austin  home  in  our  carriage,  and  had  some 
very  pleasant  talk  with  her  in  a  drive  of  three  miles. 

July  17.  —  In  returning  a  few  calls  this  morning  I  went  to  see 
Sydney  Smith,  and  found  him  a  good  deal  stouter  than  he  was  when 
I  knew  him  before,  and  with  his  hair  grown  quite  white ;  but  not  a 
jot  less  amusing.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  much  weakened  by  the  compromise  about  the 
tariff  with  South  Carolina,  and  says  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  wise 
politicians  in  England 

We  dined  in  the  city  with  our  very  kind  friends  the  Yaughans  ;  * 
and  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  W. 
Vaughan's  great  age,  he  is,  excepting  deafness,  quite  well  preserved. 
....  We  met  there,  too,  my  old  friend  Mr.  Maltby,  the  succes- 
sor of  PorsoD  as  Librarian  of  the  London  Institution,  whom  I  had 
formerly  known  both  here  and  in  Italy,  still  full  of  the  abundance  of 
his  learning  and  zeaL 

The  evening,  from  a  little  after  ten  to  half  past  one,  we  spent  at 
the  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne's,  who  gave  a  grand  concert  The 
house  itself,  with  its  fine  grounds  filling  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
Berkeley  Square,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  London.  ....  It  was 
of  course,  in  the  phrase  of  the  town,  "  a  select  party,**  and  was  on 
the  highest  scale  of  London  magnificence  and  ezclusiveness.  .... 
The  music  was  such  as  suited  such  a  party ;  Malibran,  Grisi,  and 
Rubini, — the  three  finest  voices  in  Europe, —  assisted  by  Lablache, 
Tamburini,  etc  Malibran  and  Grisi  were  twice  pitted  against  each 
other  in  duets,  and  did  unquestionably  all  they  were  capable  of  doing 
to  surpass  each  other.  The  effect  was  certainly  very  great.  I  en- 
joyed it  vastly  more  than  I  enjoyed  Almack*s,  for  I  knew  a  large 
number  of  people,  and  had  a  plenty  of  pleasant  conversation. 

July  18. — At  twelve  o'clock  we  drove  out,  by  appointment,  to 
Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie's,  at  Hampstead,  took  our  lunch  with  her,  and 
passed  the  time  at  her  house  till  four  o'clock.  ....  We  found  her 
living  in  a  small  and  most  comfortable,  nice,  unpretending  house, 
where  she  has  dwelt  for  above  thirty  years.  She  is  now  above 
seventy,  and,  dressed  with  an  exact  and  beautiful  propriety,  received 
OS  most  gently  and  kindly.  Her  accent  is  still  Scotch  ;  her  manner 
strongly  marked  with  that  peculiar  modesty  which  you  sometimes 

*  See  anUf  pp.  15  and  55, 
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flee  united  to  the  veneiablenese  of  age,  and  which  is  then  ao  fcij 
winning;  and  her  conYenation,  aiwaja  quiet  and  aercr  lefldindii^ 
yon  of  her  own  claims  as  an  anthory  la  ao  £ill  of  good  acnae^  wiyi 
occasionally  stiiking  and  decisive  lemarka  and  oooaaianally  a  little 
touch  of  humor,  that  I  do  not  hnow  when  I  hanre  been  more  pleaaed 
and  gratified  than  I  was  by  this  Tiait 

She  lives  exactly  as  an  Rngliah  gentlewoman  of  her  age  and  cha(r> 
flcter  should  live,  and  eveiything  about  her  was  in  good  taste  and 
appropriate  to  her  position,  even  down  to  the  ddidona  little  table 
the  had  spread  for  us  in  her  quiet  paikr. 

When  I  asked  her  about  her  own  works,  she  answoed  my  qmationt 
veiy  simply  and  directly,  but  without  any  air  of  authorship  ;  and  I 
was  very  glad  to  hear  her  say  that,  in  the  autumn,  she  intends  to 
publish  the  three  remaining  volumes  of  her  plays,  which  have  been 
io  many  years  in  manuscript,  thinking^  as  she  aaid,  ^that  it  is  better 
to  do  up  all  her  own  work,  as  she  has  lived  to  be  so  old,  rather  than 
to  leave  it,  as  she  or^inaUy  intended,  to  her  executors.*  She  led  us 
a  short  distance  from  her  house  and  showed  us  a  maguififieiit  view 
ci  London,  in  the  midst  of  which,  wreathed  in  mist,  the  dome  of  St 
Ptol's  towered  up  like  a  vast  spectre  to  the  douds,  and  aeemed  to 
be  the  controlling  power  of  the  dense  mass  of  human  hahitatians 
around  and  beneath  iL  It  is  the  most  impnatmg  view  of  Ti'mdon  I 
have  ever  seen.  .... 

July  19,  Sunday.  —  ....  We  went  to  SL  PaoTs  and  heard  Sydney 

Smith,  who  had  kindly  given  us  his  pew The  sermon  was  an 

admirable  moral  essay,  to  prove  that  righteousness  has  the  promise 
of  the  life  that  now  is.  It  was  written  with  great  condensaticMi  of 
thought  and  purity  of  style,  and  sometimes  with  brilliancy  of  phrase 
and  expression,  and  it  was  delivered  with  great  power  and  emphasis 
....  It  was  by  fai  the  best  sermon  I  ev^  heard  in  Oreat  Britain, 
though  I  have  heard  Alison,  Morehead,  etc.,  besides  a  quantity  of 
bishops  and  archbiahopsy  and  both  the  manner  and  matter  would  have 
been  striking  anywhere.  After  the  service  was  over  and  we  were 
coming  away,  Mr.  Smith  came,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  out 
of  one  of  the  iron  gates  that  lead  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
went  round  with  us,  placed  us  under  the  vast  dome,  and  showed  us 
the  effect  from  the  end  of  the  immense  nave.  It  was  very  solemn, 
notwithstanding  which  he  could  not  refrain  from  his  accustomed 
humor  and  severe  criticism. 

July  20.  —  Just  as  I  was  going  to  breakfast  I  received  a  very  kind 
note  from  Mr.  Rogers,  asking  me  to  come  and  breakfEtst  with  his  old 
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fnend  Whiahaw*  and  Piofessoir  Sm3rth.t  I  was  veiy  glad  to  go,  to 
meet  the  latter  especiallj,  whom  I  had  barely  seen  at  Lady  LanB- 
downe'e  concert  His  ningiilar  appearance  attracted  my  notice  there, 
at  first  Tall  and  somewhat  awkward,  dressed  like  a  marquiB  de  Pan- 
eien  rSgiinA^  and  looking  like  one,  with  his  earlocks  combed  out  and 
his  hair  powdered,  but  still  with  an  air  of  great  carelessness,  he 
moved  about  in  that  brilliant  assembly,  hardly  spoken  to  by  a  single 
person,  with  a  modest  and  quiet  air,  as  if  he  belonged  not  to  it ;  lukl 
yet,  when  there  was  a  fine  passage  in  the  music,  seeming  to  enjoy  it 
as  if  he  were  all  ear.  This  morning  he  came  in  the  same  whimsical 
dress,  and  had  the  same  singular  air.  But  I  found  it  all  entirely 
natural  and  simple.  He  talked  well,  and  not  much,  and  some  of  his 
remarks  had  great  beauty  as  well  as  great  truth  and  originality ;  now 
and  then  he  showed  a  striking  eagerness  in  manner  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  his  usual  modesty  and  reserve.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
he  justified  his  reputaticm  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  as  one  of  the  first 
men  now  at  Cambridge,  where  he  is  Professor  of  Modem  History. 

I  was  sorry  to  leave  them  early,  and  for  so  disagreeable  a  purpose 
BB  that  of  being  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  subject  of  the  ballot  as  practically  managed  in  the 
United  States.  I  had  refused  twice  to  go,  but  being  much  pressed 
and  receiving  a  very  dvil  note  from  the  chairman,  and  having  nothing 
to  say  but  what  I  chose,  I  at  last  went  Mr.  Ord,  a  pleasant  gentle- 
man from  Northimiberland,  whose  father  I  formerly  knew,  presided, 
and  Warburton,  the  pldlosopher,  as  they  call  him,  Grote,  a  very  sen- 
sible, excellent  member  from  the  city,  etc.,  were  present,  and  asked 
acute  questions.  I  was,  however,  most  curious  about  Shiel,  the  Irish 
agitator ;  a  short,  thick-set,  fiery-faced  little  fellow,  who  carried  all 
the  marks  of  his  spirit  in  the  eagerness  of  his  countenance  and  man- 
ner, and  in  the  rapidity  and  vehemence  of  his  utterance.  They  all 
treated  me  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness,  evidently  de- 
sirous only  to  get  facts. ....  The  examinations  are  veiy  skilfully  and 
very  fairly  conducted,  if  these  are  specimens. 

We  dined  with  Mrs.  Reid  ;$....  the  dinner  was  more  than  com- 

*  Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor :  "I  did  not  then  know  who  Whinhaw  was ;  but 
Miss  Edgeworth  afterwards  told  me  that  be  was  a  man  of  much  talent,  and  one  of 
the  men  of  all  societies  in  his  time,  the  particular  friend  of  Sir  Samnel  Romilly.** 

t  Professor  Smyth,  whom  Mr.  Ticknor  had  seen  in  1819,  in  Cambridge  ;  see 
anUy  p.  271. 

X  A  lady  of  fortune  and  radical  opinions,  who  gave  her  time  and  money  to 
the  service  of  the  poor,  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit  She  kept  open  a  library 
and  reading-room  for  them,  at  her  own  expense. 
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monly  agreeable.  Dr.  Roget  was  there,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Societj  and  author  of  one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatiaea,  a  firat-rate 
man ;  Dr.  Boetock,  a  leading  member  of  the  Royal  Sod^ ;  Mr.  Hogg^ 
who  is  about  publishing  his  **  Trayels  in  the  East,''  and  who  told  us 
many  pleasant  stories  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  etc  In  the  eyening 
several  of  the  Aikin  family  came  in,  and  I  confess  I  looked  with 
some  interest  on  the  '^  Charles"  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  ''Erenings  at 
Home,''  though  he  came  with  a  wig  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
has  made  him  already  a  grandfather. 

July  21.  —  At  half  past  four  I  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,* 
to  hear  the  great  debate  of  the  session,  the  debate  on  the  Church 
question  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  Ministry  are  to  vindicate  the  wis- 
dom of  the  resolution  on  which  they  turned  out  the  Tories,  and  in 
which  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his  friends  hope  seriously,  in  their  turn,  to 
overthrow  their  successful  adversaries.  It  will  be  a  hardly  fought 
field,  and  it  is  already  anticipated  that  the  contest  —  contrary  to  the 
old  habits  of  the  House — will  be  protracted  through  several  night&t 

When  I  arrived  the  Speaker  was  not  in  the  chair,  and  the  House,  in 
committee,  was  considering  a  case  of  divorce,  and  examining  two  or 
three  female  witnesses.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  disorderly  than 
the  whole  proceedings.  Parts  of  them  were  indecent ;  and,  at  the 
best,  there  was  much  talking,  laughing,  and  walking  about ;  no  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  business  in  hand,  or  to  the  speakers,  though  (VCon- 
nell,  Spring  Rice,  and  some  other  men  of  mark  were  among  them ; 
and  as  for  dignity,  deference,  or  propriety  of  any  sort,  it  was  evidently 
a  matter  not  heeded  at  alL  I  sat,  as  a  foreigner,  on  the  floor,  and  had 
a  most  truly  comfortable  place  ;  and  talked  quite  at  my  ease,  without 
suppressing  my  voice  at  all,  with  the  members  whom  I  knew,  or  to 

whom  I  was  introduced Finally,  when  Peel  rose  to  open  the 

debate  in  earnest,  the  House  could  be  said  to  attend  to  the  business 
before  it  And  well  they  might,  for  it  was  worth  listening  to,  from 
the  very  business-like  air  with  which  it  was  managed. 

Sir  Robert  is  now  between  fifty  and  sixty,  growing  stout  without 

♦  Having  been  there  two  hours  before,  merely  to  see  the  halL 
t  On  Friday,  July  24,  Mr.  Ticknor  adds  the  two  following  notes :  "The  debate 
lasted  three  nights,  and  was  decided  this  morning  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-seven  against  Sir  R.  PeeL  "  —  "  I  saw  Mr.  Harness  when  we 
were  visiting  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  last,  at  two  o'clock, 
waiting  to  get  into  the  gallery,  where  he  remained  till  two  in  the  morning,  as 
closely  wedged  in  as  human  bodies  could  be  packed.  This  be  endured  three 
successive  days  and  nights,  to  hear  the  debate.  But  nobody  except  an  Kngiish- 
uum  would  have  gone  through  it,  I  think.** 
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being  corpulent,  and  a  fine,  easy,  manly-looking  gentleman.  He  was 
dressed  in  white  pantaloons,  a  blue  sortout  coat,  and  a  black  cravat. 
He  rarely  faced  the  speaker,  but  turned  to  the  body  of  the  House. 
He  had  a  vast  mass  of  documents  and  notes,  but  did  not  refer  to  them 
yery  often.  His  opening  was  conciliatory,  but  somewhat  vehement. 
As  he  went  on  he  grew  more  vehement,  too  much  so,  I  thought,  for 
the  very  business-like  tone  of  his  speech.  Sometimes  he  was  sportive  ; 
once  or  twice,  only,  sarcastic ;  and  even  then  I  thought  him  judicious. 
He  was  always  easy,  always  self-possessed,  went  with  consummate 
skill  over  the  weak  parts  of  his  cause,  and  felt  his  position  in  the 
House  exactly,  and  showed  unvarying  and  sure  tact  in  TPftnaging  and 
playing  with  it  He  was  cheered  a  great  deal  too  often  ;  sometimes  at 
the  end  of  every  sentence  for  five  or  six  successively,  so  as  to  inter- 
rupt him  from  going  on,  and  occasionally  with  such  vociferation  that 
it  was  absolutely  as  bad  as  at  a  theatre. 

But,  after  all,  he  did  not  produce  on  me  or  leave  with  me  the  im- 
pression of  a  mind  of  the  first,  or — may  I  dare  to  say  it? — of  the 
second  order ;  and  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I  have  of  anything 
else  within  my  personal  experience,  that  I  have  heard,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America,  intellectual  efiforts  of  statesmanship  quite  be- 
yond any  Sir  R  Peel  can  make.  But  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
seen  a  man  who  had  more  skill  and  practice  in  managing  a  delibera- 
tive assembly  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  highest  praise  a  political  leader 
may  now  seek  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

One  thing  struck  me  a  good  deal.  If  he  made  a  happy  hit,  so  that 
the  House  cheered  or  laughed,  he  did  not  once  fail,  as  soon  as  the 
laughing  or  cheering  had  subsided,  to  amplify  upon  it,  and  substan- 
tially to  repeat  it  But  he  did  it  ingeniously  always,  and  sometimes 
with  considerable  effect ;  though,  I  think,  in  a  person  of  less  influence 
and  name,  it  would  occasionally  have  been  thought  an  \mdignified 
trick.  Eloquence,  however,  no  longer  works  miracles.  Before  seven 
in  the  evening  I  saw  eleven  members  of  the  House  sound  asleep  at 
one  time,  notwithstanding  the  cheering. 

I  did  not  stay  to  hear  anybody  else,  but  went  to  join  Mrs.  T.  at  a 
very  pleasant  ladies'  dinner-party  at  Dr.  Ferguson's,  where  I  met  Mr. 
McNeill  and  his  wife,  the  sister  of  John  Wilson,  who  have  been  in 
Persia,  connected  with  the  British  mission  there,  twelve  years,  and 
were  both  of  them,  especially  the  husband,  full  of  vigorous  talent  and 
a  various  information  very  curious  so  far  west 

Jfdy  22.  —  We  had  an  extremely  agreeable  breakfast  this  morii- 
ing.    Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  whom  I  had  asked  a  few  days  ago,  and  who 

18*  AA 
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did  not  come,  now  volimteered,  and  I  added  my  Mend  Kenyon,  and 
Heniy  Taylor.*  Mr.  Smith  was  in  great  spirits,  and  amused  ns  ezoea- 
sively  by  his  peculiar  humor.  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  that  anything 
can  exceed  it,  so  original,  so  unprepared,  so  fresh.  Taylor  said  little^ 
but  Kenyon  produced  quite  an  impression  on  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
surprised  as  well  as  pleased,  for  they  knew  each  other  yery  little  b^ 
fore.    It  was  a  rare  enjoyment 

When  it  was  over  we  went  regularly  to  sea  some  of  the  London 
sights,  which  all  strangers  must  see.  ....  We  arrived  at  home  just 
in  season  to  dress  ourselves,  and  reach  Kent  House  before  dinn«^ 
where  we  had  a  most  agreeable  and  quiet  time,  dining  without  com- 
pany, with  Mrs.  Yilliers  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  lister,  excdlent  and  pleas- 
ant people,  the  two  last  well  known  by  their  lively  books,  which 
have  bc«n  reprinted  in  America.  WhUe  A.  was  listening  to  Mi& 
Lister's  music,  and  looking  over  her  beautiful  drawings,  I  made  a 
short  visit  at  Lord  Holland's,  thus  making  the  range  o(  our  day's 
work  extend  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  eleven  at  night,  and  from 
the  Thames  Tunnel  to  Holland  House,  a  space  of  nine  miles. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  after  these  three  weeks  of  exdtem^ 
and  fotigue,  Mr.  Ticknor  set  out  with  his  fiunily  for  a  tour 
through  England  and  Wales,  which,  with  the  modes  of  travel- 
ling then  in  use,  consumed  much  more  time  than  would  now  be 
employed,  but  was,  perhaps,  all  the  more  charming  where  every 
step  was  fiill  of  interest  Mr.  Ticknor  had  purchased  a  large 
travelling-<»rriage,  more  like  the  covered  "  drag "  of  the  present 
day  than  like  any  other  vehicle  now  seen,  and,  foreseeing  a  long 
use  for  it,  had  caused  it  to  be  fitted  with  many  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  English  ingenuity  provided  for  such  de- 
mands. In  this,  always  with  four  post-horses,  he  travelled  for 
the  next  two  years  and  a  half^  till  it  had  become  like  a  feanily 
mansion,  to  be  at  last  given  up  with  regret 

On  the  26th  of  July  Mr.  Ticknor  thus  describes  a  visit  to 
Miss  Mitford,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heading:  — 

JOURNAL 

We  found  Mibs  Mitford  living  literally  in  a  cottage,  neither  omA 
nor  poetical,  —  except  inasmuch  as  it  had  a  small  garden  carowded 

•  Author  of  "PhiUp  Vin  ArteveMa." 
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with  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  profusion  of  flowers,  —  where  she 
lives  with  her  father,  a  fresh,  stout  old  man  who  is  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year.  She  herself  seemed  about  fifty,  short  and  fat,  with  very 
gray  hair,  perfectly  visible  under  her  cap,  and  nicely  arranged  in 
front  She  has  the  simplest  and  kindest  manners,  and  entertained 
us  for  two  hours  with  the  most  animated  conversation  and  a  great 
variety  of  anecdote,  without  any  of  the  pretensions  of  an  author  by 
profession,  and  without  any  of  the  stiffiiess  that  generally  belongs  to 
single  ladies  of  her  age  and  reputation.  We  liked  her  very  much, 
and  the  time  seemed  to  have  been  short,  when  at  ten  o'clock  we 
drove  back  to  Reading.* 

From  Reading  the  route  led  throngh  Gloucester  to  the  Wye, 
through  Wales  to  Holyhead,  and  so  across  to  Dublin,  where 
the  party  arrived  on  the  9th  of  August^  in  time  for  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

August  10.  —  There  is  a  great  bustle  in  Dublin  to-day  with  the 
opening  of  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  to  attend  which,  I  am  told,  a  thousand 
persons  are  already  present  Everything,  however,  seems  to  be  well 
prepared,  and  made  especially  comfortable  and  agreeable  to  those 
strangers  who  come  from  a  distance.  The  place  where  all  arrange- 
ments are  made  is  the  large,  fine  examination-hall  in  Trinity  College, 
where  tickets  are  obtained,  and  a  common  lounge  and  exchange  is 
held  in  the  morning  from  nine  to  eleven.  At  eleven  the  sections  are 
opened.  ....  To-day,  for  instance.  Sir  John  Ross  expounded  a 
theory  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  in  the  physical  section,  and  Sir  John 
Franklin  with  others  entered  into  the  discussion  about  it  Professor 
Qriffiths  explained  the  geology  of  Ireland  in  the  geological  section, 
and  Professor  Sedgwick  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Murchison,  and  other 
distinguished  men  in  the  same  department  continued  the  discussion, 

and  so  on As  a  stranger  from  a  great  distance,  I  had  free 

tickets  for  the  whole  week  presented  to  me.  In  the  evening,  at  eight 
o^dock,  the  whole  body,  with  the  ladies  of  the  stranger  members  — 
there  is  not  room  for  more  —  meet  in  the  rotunda,  a  superb  room, 
every  other  evening,  hold  a  conversazione  and  discussions,  and  on  the 
other  evening  have  papers  read  and  reports  from  the  heads  of  the 
sections  as  to  what  their  respective  sections  have  done.  .... 

This  evening  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion last  year, — a  soldier  who  has  circumnavigated  the  world  four 

*  Miss  Mltfoid  mentions  this  visit  in  a  letter  given  in  her  Memoizs. 
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times,  and  is  distdngoished  both  in  science  and  as  an  officer, — took  the 
chair,  and  in  a  frank,  neat  speech  resigned  it  to  his  saccessory  the 
ProYoet  of  Tiinity  College,  ....  who  gave  a  discussion  about  the 
reconciliation  of  geology  and  the  Scriptures,  which  was  delivered  in 
so  low  a  voice  that  almost  nobody  heard  it  Of  course  we  soon — 
after  in  vain  endeavoring  to  listen — began  to  talk,  for  which  I  was 
extremely  well  situated,  having  Mr.  Tom  Moore  for  my  next  neigh- 
bor. I  found  him  a  little  fellow,  as  we  all  know  him  to  be,  very 
amiable,  I  should  think,  and  quite  pleasant.  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much,  for  besides  him^  Whewell ;  Sir  John  Franklin ;  the  Surgeon 
General,  Mr.  Crampton ;  Weld,  the  traveller  in  America,  and  now 
Secretary  of  the  Dublin  Society  ;  Dr.  Graves,  a  distinguished  physi- 
cian [and  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Dublin],  were  dose  to  me. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  [Lord  Mulgrave]  sat  directly  in  front  of  us, 
dressed  in  a  full  militaiy  uniform  ornamented  with  stars  that  blazed 
with  diamonds  over  his  whole  breast  He  is  only  thirty-eight  years 
old,  looks  younger,  is  graceful  and  easy  in  his  manners,  and  received 
the  abundant  applause  occasionally  bestowed  on  him  by  the  audience, 
in  a  style  that  quite  became  his  place,  modestly,  but  with  dignity. 
I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  I  had  known  him  as  the  author 
of  "Matilda"  and  "Yes  and  No,"  etc,  under  his  previous  title  of 
yiscount  Normanby:  .... 

When  the  Provost  had  finished  his  address.  Professor  Hamilton, 
caie  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Association  for  the  year,  rose  and  read 
a  discourse  on  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  the  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  results  of  the  last  year's  labors.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  he  is  now  the  great  man  here.  When  only  nineteen  he  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  and  Mathematical  Professor,  since  which  he 
has  risen  to  be  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  in  Europe.  Besides 
this,  he  is  reported  to  be  a  fine  Greek  scholar,  to  have  an  extremely 
metaphyseal  mind,  and  to  write  good  poetry.*  All  I  know  is,  that 
in  a  long  conversation  with  him  this  morning,  I  found  him  pleasant 
and  warm-hearted  ;  and  that  this  evening  he  gave  us  a  beautiful  and 
eloquent  address  of  an  hour  long,  exactly  hitting  the  tone  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  wants  and  feelings  of  a  large  popular  audience,  I 
was  delighted  with  it,  and  it  produced  a  fine  effect. 

August  12.  — .  .  .  .  At  five  I  went  to  the  Ordinary,  provided  for 

*  Upon  a  later  occaMon,  Professor  Sedgwick,  as  President  of  the  British 
Association,  in  an  address,  called  him  "  a  man  who  possessed  within  himself 
powers  and  talents  perhaps  never  before  combined  in  one  philosophic  char- 
acter." 
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such  membeis  as  chooee  to  take  it  at  five  shillings  a  head,  but  to 
which,  as  a  stranger,  I  have  free  tickets.  The  Provost  of  Trinity 
College  presided,  and  as  the  most  distingaished  men  make  it  a  point 
to  be  there,  it  is  always  pleasant  Our  party  was  particularly  so, — 
Sir  Alexander  Creighton,  Professor  Graves,  Beaumont,  and  Tocque- 
ville,*  etc  It  was  all  over,  however,  by  half  past  seven,  for  at  eight 
comes  the  general  meeting  at  the  Rotunda.  .... 

August  13.  —  This  morning  I  breakfasted  with  a  small  party  in  the 
Commons  Hall  of  Trinity  College,  the  Provost  presiding.  Whewell, 
Sir  John  Franklin,  and  Wilkie,  the  painter,  were  in  my  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  I  conversed  with  all  of  them  a  good  deaL 
Whewell  looks  very  much  like  a  fresh,  undisciplined  Yankee,  but 
talks  freely  and  welL  Wilkie  is  delightful,  so  simple,  so  pleasant, 
and,  when  he  spoke  of  poor  Stewart  Newton,  so  kind  and  true- 
hearted.  Occasionally  he  showed  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  plain  he  looks  quite  through  the  ways  of  men.  But 
there  is  no  harm  in  this,  for  he  is  certainly  kind. 

Franklin  is  not  tall,  but  he  has  an  ample,  solid,  iron  frame,  and 
his  head  is  singularly  set  back  upon  his  neck,  so  that  he  seems  always 
to  be  looking  up ;  besides  which  he  has  a  cast  in  one  of  his  eyes, 
very  slight,  and  not  always  perceptible.  His  manners  are  not  very 
elegant,  nor  his  style  of  conversation  or  of  public  discussion  very 
polished;  but  he  is  strong,  quick,  graphic,  and  safe 

I  went  to  but  one  section  this  morning ;  the  geological,  where  I 
heard  Agassiz  t  —  from,  I  believe,  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  and  re- 
puted one  of  the  first  naturalists  in  the  world — discuss  the  question 
of  fossil  remains  of  fishes.  He  did  it  in  French,  plainly,  distinctly, 
and  with  beauty  of  phrase.  He  is  still  young,  and  was  greatly 
applauded,  as  were  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  when  they  followed 
and  eulogized  him.    I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  whole  scene. 

I  dined  with  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  the  Govern- 
ment House,  in  the  magnificent  Phoenix  Park.  I  had  been  for  some 
days  engaged  to  dine  with  Mr.  Litton,  a  leading  member  of  the  bar, 
but  an  invitation  from  the  Viceroy,  like  an  invitation  from  the  King, 

18  in  the  nature  of  a  command The  ceremonies  of  the  dinner 

were  regal.    The  aides-de-camp,  three  in  number,  received  us  in  a  rich 

♦  Whom  Mr.  Ticknor  had  already  known  well  in  America. 

t  When  Agassiz  and  Ticknor  became  close  and  faithfal  friends,  a  few  years 
after  this,  the  great  naturalist  was  delighted  to  know  that  his  triumph  on  this 
day  had  been  witnessed  by  Mr.  Ticknor  ;  for  he  was  pat,  on  that  occasion,  to  a 
test  so  severe  as  to  be  hardly  fair,  and  came  out  of  it  with  perfect  sacceas. 
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saloon,  which  we  entered  through  a  soite  of  apartments.  ....  A  few 
minutes  after  seven  there  were  about  twenty-five  persons  in  the  room. 
It  was  an  agreeable  mixture  of  rank  and  Jhshion  with  the  savants  now 
collected  in  Dublin.  The  Provost  of  Trinitj,  as  President  of  the 
Association,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  the  President  of  the  last  year,  hoitA 
Cloncurry,  Lord  Clare,  Sir  Alexander  Greighton,  Professor  Robinson, 
Professor  Hamilton,  old  Mr.  Dalton  of  Manchester,  Thomas  Moore, 
Babbage,  a  Norw^ian  nobleman,  a  French  baron,  Whewell,  Phillips, 
Prichard,  the  three  aids,  two  or  three  other  persons,  and  mysell 

When  the  company  was  assembled,  Lord  Mulgiave  came  in  and 
went  round,  each  person  being  presented  to  him  as  he  passed.  To 
most  of  them  he  barely  bowed.  To  others  he  spoke,  and  his  manners 
throughout  were  elegant  and  kind.  As  I  had  brought  him  a  letter 
from  Lord  Holland,  he  inquired  about  him,  talked  a  little  about 
America,  and  passed  on.    When  this  ceremony  was  over,  he  mixed 

with  the  company He  came  up  to  where  I  was  standing  with 

Moore,  and  talked  pleasantly  some  time  about  Wilkie,  and  about 
Stewart  Newton,  of  whom  he  spoke  with  interest  Soon,  however, 
dinner  was  announced.  Lord  Mulgiave  went  in  alone.  ....  I  sat 
next  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  near  Moore,  and  had  a  very  good 
time.  Sir  John  talking  about  his  travels  and  adventures.  There  was 
no  ceremony  at  table.  Lord  Mulgrave  drank  wine  with  a  few  ol 
us,  and  was  pleasant  in  conversation, — "affable,"  we  should  say  in 
America,  —  but  not  striking 

Augtist  14.  —  This  morning,  early,  I  drove  out  to  the  Observatory 
and  breakfasted  with  Professor  Hamilton,  taking  in  my  carriage  Pro- 
fessor Whewell  of  Cambridge,  and  Professor  Rigaud  of  Oxford,  who 
much  enlivened  a  drive  five  miles  out  and  in.  Whewell  I  found 
full  of  spirits  and  vivacity,  various  and  amusing  in  conversation,  and 
without  the  least  appearance  of  the  awkwardness  I  saw,  or  supposed 
I  saw,  in  him  at  first  Professor  Rigaud  was  without  much  humor, 
but  truly  good-tempered  and  agreeable.  We  met  there  Sir  John  Rosa, 
a  very  stout,  easy,  quiet  gentleman  of  about  fifty-five,  with  much  of 
the  air  of  a  naval  commander.  While  we  were  in  the  Observatory 
he  compared  with  the  time-keeper  thero  the  chronometer  which  had 
been  used  by  Parry,  and  which  had  gone  with  him  through  all  lus 
terrible  sufferings. 

Hamilton  himself  was  very  eager,  simple,  and  direct,  but  a  little 
nervous ;  and  Whewell  made  himself  merry  at  a  discussion  about 
Eanfs  philosophy,  in  which  Hamilton  showed  his  metaphysical  acu- 
men against  a  German  at  table,  but  showed,  too,  that  he  was  familiar 
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with  the  labyiinth  of  the  Germaii  writera.  ....  Certainly,  for  one 
only  twenty  seven  or  eight  years  old,  he  is  a  very  eztiaordioary 
person. 

August  15.  —  ....  In  the  evening,  a  grand  dinner  was  given  by 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  about  three  hundred  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 
It  was  a  beau  finale  to  the  splendid  week  Dublin  has  given  to  so  many 
distinguished  guests.  We  assembled  in  the  imposing  hall  of  Trinity 
Library,  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  at  six  o'clock. ....  When 
the  company  was  principally  assembled,  I  observed  a  little  stir  near 
the  place  where  I  stood,  which  nobody  could  explain,  and  which,  in 
fact,  was  not  comprehended  by  more  than  two  or  three  persons  pres- 
ent In  a  moment,  however,  I  perceived  myself  standing  near  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  suite,  in  firont  of  whom  a  space  had  been 
cleared,  and  by  whom  was  Professor  Hamilton,  looking  much  embar< 
rassed.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  then  called  him  by  name,  and  he  stepped 
into  the  vacant  space. 

''  I  am,"  said  his  Excellency, ''  about  to  exercise  a  prerogative  of 
royalty,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  do  it,  on  this  splendid  pub- 
lic occasion,  which  has  brought  together  so  many  distinguished  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  from  all  parts  even  of  the  world, 
where  science  is  held  in  honor.  But,  in  exercising  it,  Professor  Ham- 
ilton, I  do  not  confer  a  distinction.  I  but  set  the  royal,  and,  therefore^ 
the  national  mark  on  a  distinction  already  acquired  by  your  genius 
and  labors.''  He  went  on  in  this  way  for  three  or  four  minutes,  his 
voice  very  fine,  rich,  and  full ;  his  manner  as  graceful  and  dignified  as 
possible ;  and  his  language  and  allusions  appropriate,  and  combined 
into  very  ample  flowing  sentences. 

Then,  receiving  the  state  sword  from  one  of  his  attendants,  he  said, 
'*  Kneel  down.  Professor  Hamilton"  ;  and  laying  the  blade  gracefully 
and  gently,  first  on  one  shoulder,  and  then  on  the  other,  he  said,  ^*  Rise 
up.  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton."  The  knight  rose,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  then  went  up  and,  with  an  appearance  of  great  tact  in  his 
Boanner,  shook  hands  with  him.  No  reply  was  made.  The  whole 
seene  was  imposing ;  rendered  so,  partly,  by  the  ceremony  itself, 
but  more  by  the  place  in  which  it  passed,  by  the  body  of  very  distin- 
guished men  who  were  assembled  there,  and  especially  by  the  extraor- 
dinarily dignified  and  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  was  performed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  The  effect  at  the  time  was  great,  and  the 
general  impression  was,  that,  as  the  honor  was  certainly  merited  by 
him  who  received  it,  so  the  words  by  which  it  wias  conferred  were  so 
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graceful  and  appropriate  that  they  constitated  a  distinction  hj  them- 
selves, greater  than  the  distinction  of  knighthood.  I  was  afterwards 
told  that  this  was  the  first  instance  in  which  a  person  had  been  knighted 
by  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  either  for  scientific  or  literary  merit. 

The  dinner  was  in  the  great  hall  for  public  ezaminationBy  and  was 
abundant  and  beautiful,  in  better  order,  and  more  quiet,  than  any 
public  dinner  I  ever  witnessed.  It  was  even  recherche  in  the  food,' 
wines,  ices,  and  fruits,  among  which  last  they  had  the  costly  luxury 
of  peaches  and  pine-apples,  grown  of  course  entirely  under  glass,  and 
furmshed  in  great  profusion.  ....  A  Latin  grace  and  thanks  were 
sung,  with  great  beauty  and  sweetness,  by  the  College  choir,  which 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Aiiffiut  16.  —  I  dined  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  driving  again 
through  that  magnificent  park,  two  or  three  miles,  to  reach  the  Lodge. 
It  was  a  small  party,  consisting  only  of  two  ladies,  who  seemed  to 
be  connections  of  Lord  Mulgrave  ;  the  usual  proportion  of  aides- 
de-camp  and  secretaries  ;  Mr.  Harcourt  of  York  ;  Mr.  Stanley  of  the 
Derby  family ;  Mr.  Vignolles,  one  of  the  chaplains  ;  Wilkie,  the 
painter ;  and  myselfl  ....  When  Lord  Mulgrave  came  in  he  spoke 
to  every  one,  not  ceremoniously,  as  he  did  the  other  day,  but  very 
familiarly.  He  sat  down  first,  asked  us  to  be  seated,  and  talked 
very  agreeably ;  was  evidently  pleased  to  find  that  his  books  had 
been  printed  and  read  in  America,  and  said  that  he  still  had  a  par- 
ticular likiDg  for  his  old  title  of  Lord  Normanby,  imder  which  he 
wrote  them 

After  the  ladies  had  left  the  table  he  became  very  pleasant  in  con- 
versation, telling  amusing  stories, ....  and  talking  about  the  present 
condition  of  Dublin  and  its  progressive  improvement  with  apparently 
much  knowledge  of  facts  and  a  deep  interest  He  certainly  talked 
uncommonly  welL  ....  We  came  away  bringing  with  us  all,  I  be- 
lieve, the  impression  he  seems  to  leave  everywhere,  that  of  a  high- 
bred nobleman  and  an  intellectually  accomplished  gentleman. 

August  17.  —  We  left  Dublin  this  morning  for  an  excursion  into  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  ....  and  in  about  an  hour  reached  the  hospi- 
table mansion  of  Mr.  Isaac  Weld,  the  former  traveller  in  America, 
now  the  Secretary  of  the  Dublin  Society,  which  his  labors  have  chiefly 
made  what  it  now  is,  and  one  of  the  most  efl&cient  persons  in  all  the 
arrangements  and  proceedings  of  the  last  busy  and  exciting  weeL 
He  is,  I  suppose,  above  sixty  years  old,  with  a  quiet  but  rather  earnest 
look  and  manner,  and  belongs  to  the  old  Catholic  family  of  Welds  in 
England,  of  which  the  present  Cardinal  Weld  is  a  leading  member. 
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....  Mr.  Weld  is  a  man  of  moderate  fortune,  much  connected  with 
whatever  is  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  science  in  Ireland,  and 
author  of  several  books  and  many  papers  in  their  Transactions  ;  but 
his  "  Travels  in  America "  was  a  youthful  production,  ....  for  the 
opinions  of  which,  touching  the  United  States,  he  expressed  his  re- 
gret, as  mistaken. 

Soon  after  we  had  established  ourselves  in  our  veiy  comfortable 
quarters  at  Ravenswell,  his  place  near  the  village  of  Bray,  ....  we 
set  off  for  a  dejeuner  and  file  chcm^tre  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putland. 
....  A  great  many  of  the  members  of  the  Association  had  stayed 
another  day  to  be  present  at  it,  and  we  saw  again  there  Sir  John  Ross, 
Tom  Moore,  Wilkie,  Lady  Morgan,  Dr.  Sands,  Sir  John  Tobin,  Dr. 
Lardner,*  and  many  more  most  agreeable  people. 

....  At  six  o'clock  we  returned  to  Mr.  Weld's  and  found  dinner 

ready There  were  soon  collected  the  Taylor8,t  Sir  William 

Hamilton,t  Sir  John  and  Lady  FrankUn,  and  several  other  interesting 
people,  with  whom  we  passed  a  delightful  evening. 

*  One  evening,  during  the  meeting  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Ticknor  heard  Dr.  Lardner 
nuke  the  well-known  discourse  in  which  he  pronounced  it  to  be  impossible  that 
a  steamboat  should  ever  cross  the  ocean ;  but  though  he  often  referred  to  this 
assertion  afterwards,  it  did  not  so  much  impress  him  at  the  time  as  to  induce 
him  to  remark  on  it  in  his  journal. 

t  Previously  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ticknor  as  "  Mr.  John  Taylor,  the  geologist, 
and  main  authority  upon  whatever  is  done  in  mining  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
with  his  wife  and  two  pleasant  daughters."  Mr.  Ticknor  and  his  family  made 
a  short  visit,  ten  days  later,  at  tlie  Taylors'  pretty  place,  CJoeddhu,  in  Wales, 
beside  a  visit  at  St  Asaph's. 

I  Sir  William  Hamilton  sent  Mr.  Ticknor,  as  a  parting  souvenir,  a  copy  of  a 
sonnet,  written  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood, just  described,  which  Mr.  Ticknor  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
sonnets  in  the  English  language.  It  has  since  appeared  in  an  article  on  the 
character  and  genius  of  this  very  extraordinary  man,  in  the  "  Dublin  University 
Magazine  "  for  January,  1842. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

Sdgeworihtown,  —  English  Lakes,  —  York  —  Doncaster,  —  Wmiiworffi 

House. 

JOURNAL. 

August  21.  —  We  set  out  pretty  early  this  maming  to  make  a  Yiaat^ 
by  invitation,  to  the  Edgeworths,  at  Edgeworthtown,  sixty-five  Eng- 
lish miles  from  Dublin.  ....  The  whole  country  we  passed  through 
was  like  a  succession  of  prairies,  so  little  inequality  was  there  in 
the  surface,  and  it  was  only  at  rare  intervals  we  even  saw  any  ted- 
erably  sized  hills  in  the  horizon.  Nor  were  the  objects  on  the  road 
more  various.  ....  The  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of  the  Leinsters,  at 
Maynooth,  two  mounds,  which  were  probably  burial-places  of  the 
aborigines,  a  good  many  ruined  churches,  and  a  good  many  villages^ 
some  very  squalid  and  wretched,  and  some  as  comf(»table  as  the 
poorer  Scotch  hamlets,  were  all  we  noticed.  .... 

At  last  we  approached  the  house.  There  was  no  TniatalriTig  it.  We 
had  seen  none  such  for  a  long  time.  It  is  spacious,  with  an  am- 
ple veranda,  and  conservatory  covering  part  of  its  front  quite  beauti- 
fully, and  situated  in  a  fine  lawn  of  the  richest  green,  interspersed 
with  clumps  of  venerable  oaks  and  beeches.  As  we  drove  to  the 
door  MiBs  Edgeworth  came  out  to  meet  us,  —  a  small,  short,  spare 
lady  of  about  sixty-seven,  with  extremely  frank  and  kind  manners, 
and  who  always  looks  straight  into  your  face  with  a  pair  of  mild,  deep 
gray  eyes,  whenever  she  speaks  to  you.  With  her  characteristic 
directness,  she  did  not  take  us  into  the  library  until  she  had  told 
us  that  we  should  find  there  Mrs.  Alison  of  Edinburgh,  and  her 
aunt.  Miss  Sneyd,*  a  person  very  old  and  infirm  ;  and  that  the  only 
other  persons  constituting  the  family  were  Mrs.  £dgeworth,t  Miss 

*  Annt  by  conrtesy,  since  MLbs  Maria  Edgeworth  was  the  only  surviving  child 
of  the  first  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  a  Miss  Elers ;  while  Miss  Sneyd  was  sister  to  the 
second  and  third  wives  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth. 

t  Fourth  wife  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  Miss  Beaufort,  sister  of  Sir  Frauds  Bean- 
fort 
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Honora  Edgeworth,*  and  Dr.  Alison,  a  physician,  and  son  of  the  author 
on  "  Taste."  Having  thus  put  us  en  pays  de  connaissancey  she  carried 
us  into  the  librarj.  It  is  quite  a  large  room,  full  of  books,  and  every 
way  comfortable  as  a  sitting-room.  We  had  not  been  there  five  min- 
utes before  we  were,  by  her  kindness  and 'vivacity,  put  completely 
at  our  ease,  a  sensation  which  we  do  not  seem  likely  to  lose  during 
our  visit  Soon  after  we  were  seated  and  had  become  a  little  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Alison,  —  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Gregory,  —  the  rest  of  the  party  came  in  from  a  drive. 

Mrs.  Edgeworth  —  who  is  of  the  Beaufort  family  —  seems  about  the 
age  of  her  more  distinguished  step-daughter,  and  is  somewhat  stout, 
but  very  active,  intelligent,  and  accomplished,  having  apparently  the 
whole  care  of  the  household,  and  adding  materially,  by  her  resources 
in  the  arts  and  in  literature,  to  its  agreeablenes8.t  .... 

It  is  plain  they  make  a  harmonious  whole,  and  by  those  who  visited 
here  when  the  family  was  much  larger,  and  composed  of  the  children 
of  all  the  wives  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  with  their  connections  produced 
by  marriage,  so  as  to  form  the  most  heterogeneous  relationships,  I  am 
told  there  was  always  the  same  very  striking  union  and  agreeable 
intercourse  among  them  all,  to  the  number  sometimes  of  fifteen  or 
twenty.  .... 

After  sitting  about  an  hour  in  the  library  ....  we  went  to  dress, 
and  punctually  at  half  past  six  were  summoned  by  the  bell  to  dinner. 
.  «  «  .  At  half  past  eight  we  rejoined  the  ladies  in  the  library,  which 
seems  to  be  the  only  sitting-room  ;  at  nine  we  hod  tea  and  coffee,  and 
at  half  past  ten  went  to  bed.  ....  What  has  struck  me  most  to- 
day in  Miss  Edgeworth  herself,  is  her  uncommon  quickness  of  per- 
ception, her  fertility  of  allusion,  and  the  great  resources  of  fact  which 
a  remarkable  memory  supplies  to  her,  combined  into  a  whole  which 
I  can  call  nothing  else  but  extraordinary  vivacity.  She  certainly 
talks  quite  as  well  as  Lady  Delacour  or  Lady  Davenant,  and  much 
in  the  style  of  both  of  them,  though  more  in  that  of  Lady  Dave- 
nant. .... 

August  22.  —  It  has  been  a  rainy  day  to-day,  the  first,  properly  so, 

*  Daughter  of  the  third  Mrs.  Edgeworth. 

t  In  her  note  of  invitation,  though  writing  to  strangers,  Miss  Edgeworth  said 
to  Mr.  Ticknor :  "  The  sooner  yon  can  come  to  ns,  if  I  might  suggest,  the  better, 
Viecaute  Mrs.  Edgeworth  is  now  at  home  with  us,  ....  as  you  would  find  this 
house  much  more  agreeable  when  she  is  at  home ;  and  in  truth  you  never  could 
see  it  to  advantage,  or  see  things  as  they  really  are  in  this  family,  unless  when 
she  makes  part  of  it,  and  when  she  is  at  the  head  of  it" 
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that  we  have  had  nnce  we  left  Liverpool,  nearly  two  months  aga  I 
was  heartily  glad  of  it,  for  it  prevented  all  talk  of  driving  into  a  coun- 
try essentially  flat  and  uninteresting,  and  kept  us  in  the  most  inter- 
esting and  agreeable  society.  We  did  not  really  separate  during  the 
whole  day,  from  breakfast,  at  nine,  nntil  bedtime,  half  after  eleven. 
The  whole  time  was  passed  in  the  library,  except  the  break&flt,  which 
was  protracted  to  an  hoar's  length  by  sitting  roond  the  table  ;  lonch, 
which  is  really  the  dinner  of  most  people ;  .  .  .  .  and  dinner  itself 
from  half  past  six  to  half  post  eight. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  conversation  was  always  ready,  and  as  foU  of 
vivacity  and  variety  as  I  can  imagine.  It  was,  too,  no  less  fall  of 
good-nature.  She  was  disposed  to  defend  eveiybody,  even  Lady 
Morgan,  as  fiEir  as  she  could,  though  never  so  far  as  to  be  unreason- 
able ;  and  in  her  intercourse  with  her  family  she  was  quite  delightfol, 
referring  constantly  to  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  who  seems  to  be  the  authority 
in  all  matters  of  fact,  and  most  kindly  repeating  jokes  to  her  infinn 
aunt.  Miss  Sneyd,  who  cannot  hear  them,  and  who  seems  to  have  for 
her  the  most  unbounded  affection  and  admiration. 

About  herself,  as  an  author,  she  seems  to  have  no  reserve  or  secrets. 
She  spoke  with  great  kindness  and  pleasure  of  a  letter  I  brought  to 
her  from  Mr.  Peabody,*  explaining  some  passage  in  his  review  of 
''Helen,"  which  had  troubled  her  from  its  allusion  to  her  fS&ther; 
''but,"  she  added,  "nobody  can  know  what  I  owe  to  my  ficU^er ;  he 
advised  and  directed  me  in  everything  ;  I  never  could  have  done  any- 
thing without  him.  These  are  things  I  cannot  be  mistaken  about, 
though  other  people  can,  —  I  know  theuL"  As  she  said  this,  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes,  and  her  whole  person  was  moved. 

Of  "Helen,"  she  said  that  it  was  a  recent  conception  altogether, 
first  imagined  about  two  years  before  it  was  printed.  The  Colling- 
woods,  she  said,  were  a  clumsy  part  of  it ;  she  put  them  in,  thinking 
to  make  something  of  them,  but  was  disappointed,  and  there  they 
stuck,  she  could  not  get  them  out  again.  Many  parts  of  it  were 
much  altered  ;  two  only  were  printed  just  as  they  were  first  put  on 
paper,  with  hardly  the  correction  of  a  word,  —  Lady  Davenant's 
conversation  with  Helen  in  the  pony  phaeton,  and  Lady  Cecilia's 
conversation  with  Helen  towards  the  end,  telling  her  all  that  had 
happened  during  their  separation.  These  two  portions  she  said  she 
dictated  to  her  sister  Lucy,  whom  she  represented  to  be  a  person 
of  sure  taste.     She  dictated  these  particular  passages  because,  as  they 

♦  Rev.  William  0.  B.  Peabody.  The  article  appeared  in  the  "  North  Ameri- 
can Beview,**  No.  84,  July,  1831 
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were  to  reprsBeiit  nairatiye  conversatioii,  she  thought  this  mode  of 
compodng  them  would  give  them  a  moie  natural  air,  and  whenever 
her  sister's  pen  hesitated,  she  altered  the  word  at  once.  ''  So,"  said 
she,  ^*  all  that  turned  out  right,  and  I  was  veiy  glad  of  it  for  Lucy's 
sake  as  well  as  my  own." 

« Taking  for  Granted,"  she  told  me,  was  sketched  very  roughly 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  she  is  now  employed  in  working  it  en- 
tirely over  again,  and  bringing  it  out  She  was  curious  to  know  what 
instances  I  had  ever  witnessed  of  persons  suffering  from  ''taking 
for  granted"  what  proved  fsJse,  and  desired  me  quite  earnestly,  and 
many  times,  to  write  to  her  about  it ;  ''  for,"  she  added,  ''  you  would 
be  surprised  if  you  knew  how  much  I  pick  up  in  this  way."  ''  The 
story,"  she  said,  **  must  begin  lightly,  and  the  early  instances  of  mis- 
take might  be  comic,  but  it  must  end  tragically."  I  told  her  I  was 
sorry  for  it.  "  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  can't  help  it,  it  must  be  so.  The 
best  I  can  do  for  you  is,  to  leave  it  quite  uncertain  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible the  man  who  is  to  be  my  victim  can  ever  be  happy  again  or 
not" 

But  neither  "Helen"  nor  "Taking  for  Granted,"  she  said,  is  the 
subject  she  should  be  glad  to  write  about,  and  write  about  with  the 
most  interest  It  is  something  connected  with  the  religious  and  po- 
litical parties  that  are  ruining  Ireland,  "  my  poor  Ireland."  "  But," 
she  went  on,  "  it  won't  do.  Few  would  listen,  and  those  that  would 
listen  would  do  it  to  serve  their  own  purposes.  It  won't  do,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  very  sorry." 

But  though  she  talked  thus  freely  about  herself  and  her  works,  she 
never  introduced  the  subject,  and  never  seemed  glad  to  continue  it 
She  talked  quite  as  well,  and  with  quite  as  much  interest,  on  every- 
thing else.  Indeed,  though  I  watched  carefully  for  it,  I  could  not 
detect,  on  the  one  side,  any  of  the  mystification  of  authorship,  nor,  on 
the  other,  any  of  its  vanity The  sustained  tone  of  conversa- 
tion, however,  with  her  unquenchable  vivacity,  was,  I  think,  —  con- 
tinued as  it  was  through  so  long  a  day, — a  little  fatiguing  to  her. 
She  was  just  the  same  to  the  last  moment, — just  as  quick  in  repartee, 
and  just  as  gay  in  her  allusions  and  remarks,  —  but  her  countenance 
showed  that  her  physical  strength  was  hardly  equal  to  it.  Indeed, 
she  is  of  a  feeble  constitution  naturally,  though  for  the  last  two  years 
she  has  gained  strength.  It  was,  therefore,  something  of  a  trial  to 
talk  so  brilliantly  and  variously  as  she  did,  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  past  eleven  at  night 

Sunday,  August  23.  —  To-day  was  more  quiet ;  not  less  interesting 
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or  agreeable  than  yesterdayy  but  Iqbb  ezciting.  We  went  to  cfanzcli 
vith  the  iamiljy  who  all  Beemed  E^pinopaliBni  in  principle  and  pni6> 
tice.  Miss  Edgeworth  carried  her  frrorite  Pnyer-book  in  a  nice  caie» 
and  knelt  and  made  all  the  lesponaee  Teiy  deroatly.  The  chnrch  ia 
small,  but  neat,  and  their  pew  is  the  place  of  honor  in  it^  with  a  can- 
opy and  recess  as  laige  as  any  two  other  pewiL  •  ...  On  one  side  of 
the  altar  was  a  small,  plain,  oval  tablet^  to  the  memory  of  their  grand- 
lather,  bearing  no  inscription  bnt  his  name^  and  the  time  of  his  birth 
and  death ;  and  on  the  other  side  was  one  exactly  like  it,  ....  to 
their  father,  who  died  in  1817.  The  whole  had  the  air  of  decency 
and  reference  that  onght  always  to  be  foond  in  a  Tillage  church ;  biit 
the  sermon  was  Calvinietic,  from  a  yoimg  man,  and  the  congregation 
Tery  small,  making  a  striking  oontrast  to  the  oongr^ation  which 
ponred  out  from  the  Catholic  chapel  in  the  nei^borhood,  so  as  to  fill 
and  throng  the  highway. 

The  Edgeworths  have  always  been  on  the  most  kindly  terms  with 
their  Catholic  neighbors  and  tenantry,  bot^  like  many  a^er  Protest- 
ants whom  I  have  met,  they  feel  rather  uncomfortably  at  the  en- 
croaching spirit  which  the  Emancipation  Bill  has  awakened  in  the 
whole  Catholic  population  of  the  island,  and  the  ezclnsiYe  character 
and  tone  assumed  by  the  priests,  who  have  eveiy  day,  as  tiiey  assoro 
me^  more  and  more  the  air  of  claiming  superiority ;  especially  whera^ 
as  in  the  case  of  Edgeworthtown,  the  old  priests  have  been  lemofved, 
and  Jesuits  placed  in  their  stead. 

After  luncl),  —  there  is  only  one  service  in  the  church,  —  Miss 
Edgeworth  showed  me  a  good  many  curious  letters  from  Dumont,  — 
one  in  particular,  giving  an  accoimt  of  Madame  de  StaeFs  visit,  in 
1613,  to  Lord  Lansdowne  at  Bowood,  toi  a  week,  when  ^fackintosh, 
Romilly,  Schlegel,  Rogers,  and  a  quantity  more  of  distinguished  peo- 
ple were  there ;  but  Miss  Edgeworth  declined,  not  feeling  apparently 
willing  to  live  in  a  state  of  continual  exhibition  for  so  long  a  time. 
It  was,  however,  very  brilliant,  and  was  most  brilliantly  described  by 
Dumont.  One  thing  amused  me  very  much.  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
had  just  beai  reciding  the  "  Tales  of  Fashionable  life," — then  recently 
published,  —  with  great  admiration,  said  to  Dumont  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth  :  ^'  Yraiment  elle  ^tait  digne  de  renthousiasme,  mais  elle  se  perd 
dans  votre  triste  utLUt^."  It  seemed  to  delight  Miss  Edgeworth  ex- 
cessively, and  it  was  to  show  me  this  that  she  looked  up  the  letters. 

In  the  evening  she  showed  me  her  long  correspondence  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  at  least  his  part  of  it  The  whole  seemed  to  have  been 
extremely  creditable  to  both  parties.    As  soon  as  '^Waverley*  was 
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pnblishedi  she  wrote  a  letter  to  its  anonymous  author,  filled  with  the 
fulness  of  her  fresh  delight^  which  she  enclosed  to  Ballantyne,  who 
answered  it  on  behalf  of  the  Great  Unknown.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  matter.  Soon  after,  they  wrote  directly  to  each  other; 
she  went  to  see  Scott ;  young  Walter  and  his  new  wife  were  sent  to 
her  as  to  an  intimate  Mend,  immediately  after  their  marriage.  Sir 
Walter  wrote  to  her,  also,  on  his  loss  of  fortune,  and  the  correspond- 
ence was  continued  till  his  mind  failed.  When  she  was  in  Edinburgh, 
in  1823,  Lady  Scott  expressed  her  surprise  that  Scott  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth  had  not  met  when  Miss  Edgeworth  was  in  Edinbuigh  in  1803. 
"  Why,"  said  Sir  Walter,  with  one  of  his  queer  looks,  "  you  forget, 
my  dear,  —  Miss  Edgeworth  was  not  a  Hon  then,  and  my  mane,  you 
know,  was  not  grown  at  alL"  She  told  many  stories  of  him,  all  show- 
ing an  admiration  for  him,  and  a  personal  interest  in  him  and  his  fame, 
which  it  was  delightful  to  witness  in  the  only  person  that  could  have 
been  fEuacied  his  rivaL  During  the  evening  she  was  very  agreeable^ 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  it  very  brilliant  with  repartee,  so  that  we  sat 
late  together,  not  separating  until  midnight  Everything  shows  that 
her  mind  is  as  active,  and  as  capable  of  producing  ^  Ennui,''  or  '^The 
Absentee,"  now,  as  at  any  previous  period.    In  fact, "  Helen  "  proves  it 

August  24.  —  The  house,  and  many  of  its  arrangements,  —  the  bells, 
the  doors,  etc.,  —  bear  witness  to  that  love  of  mechanical  trifling  of 
which  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  so  often  accused.  It  was  only  this  morn- 
ing that  I  fully  leamt  how  to  open,  shut,  and  lock  our  chamber-door  ; 
and  the  dressing-glass,  at  which  I  have  shaved  for  three  mornings,  is 
somewhat  of  a  mystery  to  me  stUL  Things  are  in  general  very  con- 
venient and  comfortable  through  the  house,  though,  as  elsewhere  in 
Ireland,  there  is  a  want  of  English  exactness  and  finish.  However, 
all  such  matters,  even  if  carried  much  fioirther  than  they  are,  would 
be  mere  trifles  in  the  midst  of  so  much  kindness,  hospitality,  and  in- 
tellectual pleasures  of  the  highest  order,  as  we  enjoyed  under  their 
roof,  where  hospitality  is  so  abundant  that  they  have  often  had  twenty 
or  thirty  friends  come  upon  them  xmexpectedly,  when  the  fEunily  was 
much  larger  than  it  is  now. 

But  we  were  now  obliged  to  leave  them.  We  did  it  with  great  re- 
gret ;  but  our  engagements  with  other  fnends  in  England  would  be 
broken  by  a  more  protracted  stay  in  Ireland.  So  ui^gent  was  their 
kindness,  as  we  parted  from  them,  that  we  fairly  promised  to  come 
back  to  Ireland,*  on  our  return  from  the  Continent,  and  make  them 

*  Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  written  February  9, 1836 :  "  After  an  interral  of  six 
months  I  look  back  upon  this  visit  to  Miss  Edgeworth  with  just  the  same  feel- 
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a  longer  visit  At  half  past  ten  this  morning,  after  lingering  at  the 
breakfEist-table  longer  than  we  ought  to  have  done,  we  left  them. 
The  roads  are  good,  the  post  well  served,  so  that  we  reached  Dublin 
—  sixty-five  English  miles — in  eight  hours  and  a  quarter. 

September  1,  1835.* — At  Ambleside  we  found  a  kind  note  from 
Wordsworth,  inviting  us  to  come  directlj  to  him.  I  walked  there 
as  soon  as  I  had  refreshed  myself  a  little.  ....  I  found  it,  as  I 
anticipated,  a  house  of  trouble.  Mrs.  Wordsworth's  sister  died  a  few 
weeks  ago  ;  Mr.  Wordsworth's  sister — a  person  of  much  talent — lies 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  his  daughter  is  suffering  under  the  spine 
complaint,  though  likely  to  recover.  But  they  received  me  —  I  mean 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  their  daughter,  and  their  two  sons  —  with 
entire  kindness,  and,  after  the  first  few  moments,  did  not  seem  to 
recall  their  sorrows. 

Wordsworth  was  veiy  agreeable.  He  talked  about  politics,  in  which 
his  views  are  veiy  gloomy.  He  holds  strongly  and  fondly,  with  an 
affectionate  feeling  of  veneration,  to  the  old  and  established  in  the 
institutions,  usages,  and  peculiarities  of  his  country,  and  he  sees 
them  all  shaken  by  the  progress  of  change.  ELis  moral  sensibilities 
are  offended ;  his  old  affections  are  wounded  ;  his  confidence  in  the 
future  is  disturbed.  But  though  he  talks  about  it  as  if  it  were  a 
subject  that  oppresses  him,  he  talks  without  bitterness,  and  with  the 
large  and  flowing  eloquence  which  marks  his  whole  conversation. 
Indeed,  he  feels  the  whole  matter  so  deeply  and  so  tenderly,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  avoid  sympathiziiig  with  him,  even  when  the  strictness 
of  his  political  system  is  most  apparent.  He  was  very  curious,  too, 
about  our  institutions  in  America,  and  their  effect  upon  society  and 
character,  and  made  many  shrewd  as  well  as  kind  remarks  about  us ; 
but  is  certainly  not  inclined  to  augur  well  of  our  destinies,  for  he  goes 
upon  the  broad  principle  that  the  mass  of  any  people  cannot  be 
trusted  with  the  powers  of  government. 

tags  with  which  I  drove  away  from  her  door.  There  was  a  life  and  spirit  aboat 
her  conversation,  she  threw  herself  into  it  with  snch  abaruUmf  she  retorted  with 
such  brilliant  repartee,  and,  in  short,  she  talked  with  such  an  extraordinary 
flow  of  natural  talent,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  anything  of  the  kind  could 
be  finer." 

An  animated  and  interesting  correspondence  was  kept  up  for  many  years  be- 
tween Miss  and  Mrs.  Edgeworth  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  did  not  cease 
imtil  the  death  of  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  the  survivor  of  the  two,  in  1865. 

♦  The  interval  since  the  last  extract  had  been  filled  by  a  charming  journey  in 
North  Wales,  including  visits  to  Mr.  J.  Taylor  and  the  Miaa  Luxmoors  of  St. 
Asaph*8. 
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In  this  sort  of  conversation  a  conple  of  hours  passed  very  quicklj 
awaj,  and  when  I  rose  to  leave  him  he  took  his  staff  and  walked 
nearly  back  to  Ambleside  with  me. 

September  2.  — Ajs  it  was  not  convenient  for  ns  to  go  up  to  Rydal 
and  breakfast  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  he  came  and  breakfasted  with 
ns.  His  talk  was  like  that  of  last  evening,  flowing  and  abundant, 
with  an  elevated  moral  and  intellectual  tone,  and  full  of  a  kindliness 
that  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  We  determined  to  pass  the  day  in 
an  excursion  up  Coniston  Water,  generally  considered  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  lakes,  and  he  said  he  would  go  with  us, — a  great  addition 
to  a  great  pleasure.  ....  To  show  us  the  best  points  he  carried  us 
to  the  houses  of  two  of  his  friends.  The  first  was  Mrs.  Ck)pley's, 
where  we  met  Miss  Fletcher,*  formerly  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  or  two 
other  quite  agreeable  people,  and  where  we  stopped  long  enough  to 
lunch  with  them.  ....  The  other  place  was  that  of  the  venerable 
Mrs.  Smith,  — the  mother  of  the  extraordinary  Elizabeth  Smith,  — 
where,  besides  the  fine  views,  we  saw  the  cottage,  the  site  of  the  tent 
which  has  given  the  name  of  Tent  Hall  to  the  place,  ....  and  the 
other  localities  mentioned  in  the  beautiful  '*  Fragments,"  printed  after 
her  premature  deatL  .... 

We  then  set  out  to  visit  my  old  friend  Mrs.  Fletcher,  ....  but 
met  her,  and,  finding  that  our  engagements  would  permit  no  other 
arrangement,  she  offered  to  breakfast  with  us  to-morrow  morning,  and 
we  parted  and  came  back  to  Ambleside. 

Wordsworth,  as  usual,  talked  the  whole  time.  He  showed  us  the 
scenery  in  the  spirit  of  one  bred  among  its  beauties  ;  with  which  his 
mind  has  been  peculiarly  nourished,  and  of  which  his  poetry  eveiy- 
where  bears  the  impress.  He  talked  about  Bums,  whose  poetry  he 
analyzed  with  great  truth  and  acuteness,  considering  it  as  the  fresh 
and  unidealized  expression  of  the  most  beautiful  of  merely  human 
feelings  and  affections,  in  the  better  parts  of  it,  and  in  this  view  of 
unrivalled  merit  He  described  to  us  his  last  sad  visit  to  Scott,  just 
as  he  was  setting  off  for  Naples,  broken  down  in  mind  and  body,  and 
conscious  of  it ;  for  when  his  two  last  stories  were  mentioned,  he 
said,  ''Don't  speak  of  them  ;  they  smell  of  apoplexy.** 

And  he  talked  about  Campbell,  the  reviewers,  and  their  effect  on 
his  own  reputation,  etc.,  all  in  the  most  kindly  and  frank  spirit, 
describing  to  us  ''  The  Recluse,"  his  unpublished  poem,  and  repeating, 
in  illustration  of  his  opinions,  passages  from  his  own  works,  in  hid 

*  Bee  anU,  p.  279.  Miss  Fletcher  afterwards  married  Sir  John  Richardson, 
the  Arctic  explorer. 

YOL.  L  19  BB 
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peculiarly  sonoroiu  recitative.  The  drive  of  fifteen  miles  and  tlie 
visit  seemed  short,  and  80<m  after  my  retnm  home  I  rejoined  him  at 
Bydal  Mount  and  passed  an  extremely  agreeable  evening  with  him 
again,  which  he  again  ended  by  accompanying  me  back  to  Ambleside 
by  a  beautiful  moonlight 

September  3.  —  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  her  daughter  came  to  breakfast 
with  us ;  and  though  she  is  sixteen  years  older  than  she  was  when 
I  saw  her  last,  she  is  as  interesting  as  ever,  by  her  talent  and  en- 
thusiasm. When  we  drove  from  Ambleside  she  accompanied  us  to 
Wordsworth's,  where  we  passed  a  couple  of  hours  very  agreeably. 
He  showed  us  quite  over  his  pretty  grounds  and  through  his  favorite 
walks,  where  he  has  composed  so  much  of  his  poetry,  ....  and  wait 
with  us  to  the  picturesque  waterfall  in  Lady  Le  Fleming's  grounds. 
....  His  daughter  was  on  her  eofa,  very  intelligent  and  pleasing 
her  animation  not  impaired  by  her  debility  ;  and  his  younger  son, 
whose  education  is  not  completed,  is  an  agreeable,  kind-hearted  young 
man,  forming,  with  their  venerable  father  and  excellent,  gentle,  ma- 
tronly mother,  a  group  which  leaves  such  a  kindly  and  harmonioiB 
impression  on  the  mind  as  we  are  always  glad  to  cherish  there.  .... 
Bidding  farewell  to  the  Wordsworths  and  the  Fletchers,  we  drove  on 
to  Keswick. 

Keswick,  September  3.  —  We  came  here  by  invitation  to  pass  the 
evening  with  Southey,  but  we  accepted  the  invitation  with  some  hesi- 
tation, for  Mrs.  Southey  has  been  several  months  hopelessly  deranged, 

and  is  supposed  now  to  be  sinking  away He  received  us  very 

kindly,  but  was  much  moved  when  he  showed  me  his  only  son,  and 
reminded  me  that  I  had  last  seen  him  hardly  three  weeks  old,  in 
his  cradle  in  the  same  room 

Southey  was  natural  and  kind,  but  evidently  depressed,  much 
altered  since  I  saw  him  fifteen  years  ago,  a  little  bent,  and  his  hair 
quite  white.  He  showed  me  the  materials  for  his  edition  of  Cowper 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Life ;  the  last  work,  he  says,  he  shall  ever  do 
for  the  booksellers.  Among  the  materials  was  the  autograph  manu- 
script of  "  John  Gilpin,"  and  many  letters.  ....  He  read  us,  too, 
about  three  cantos  of  his  "Oliver  Newman," — the  poem  on  American 
ground,  —  some  of  it  fine,  but  the  parts  intended  to  be  humorous  in 
very  bad  taste.  He  showed  me  as  many  curious  and  rare  manuscripts 
and  books  as  I  could  look  at,  and  told  me  that  he  means  now  to  fin- 
ish his  history  of  Portugal  and  Portuguese  literature  ;  and  if  possible 
write  a  history  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  If  he  does  the  last,  it  will 
be  bitter  enough.     He  says  he  has  written  no  "  Quarterly  Review " 
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for  two  years,  and  means  to  write  no  more  ;  that  reviews  Lave  dona 
more  barm  than  good,  etc  In  politics  I  was  surprised  to  find  him 
less  desponding  than  Wordsworth,  though  perhaps  more  excited. 
He  says,  however,  that  Ireland  will  not  be  tranquillized  without 
bloodshed,  admits  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  a  great  man,  and  that 
England  is  now  desperately  in  want  of  really  great  minds  to  manage 
its  affairs.  His  conversation  was  very  yarious,  sometimes  quite  re- 
markable, but  never  rich  or  copious  like  Wordsworth's,  and  never 
humorous  or  witty.  It  was  rather  abundant  in  matters  of  fact,  and 
often  in  that  way  quite  striking  and  efiective.  .... 

York,  September  6.  —  We  arrived  here  early,  and  established  our- 
selves in  the  narrow,  but  neat  and  comfortable  lodgings  which  we 
had  previously  secured  for  the  Musical  Festival  week.  The  city, 
though  old,  seemed  beautifully  clean ;  and  the  streets,  though  dose 
and  dark,  were  filled  with  crowds  of  well-dressed  people,  many  o[ 
whom,  like  ourselves,  had  been  attracted  by  the  great  occasion.  .... 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  evening,  the  moon  being  at  its  full  and  very 
brilliant,  we  walked  quite  round  the  magnificent  minster,  enjoying 
the  effect  of  its  glorious  Gothic  architecture  by  the  light  in  which 
it  can  be  most  appropriately  seen.  It  was  very  beautiful  and  very 
solemn,  especially  when  viewed  from  near  the  gates  of  the  Resi- 
dence. 

September  7.  —  I  met,  this  morning,  Mr.  William  Vernon  Harcourt, 
with  whom  I  dined  at  Lord  Mulgrave's  in  Dublin.  He  is  the  son 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  first  Residentiary  Canon  of  the  minsteiv 
and  the  most  active  and  efficient  manager  of  the  Festival  ....  The 
first  instance  of  his  kind  attention  was  to  give  us  the  means  of  going 
to  the  garden  of  the  Museum  this  morning,  when  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria  were  received  there.  .... 

September  8.  —  The  first  great  day  of  the  Festival.  Mr.  Harcouit 
sent  ufl  tickets  for  the  "Patrons'  gallery"  in  the  minster,  the  best 
part  of  the  building,  where  seats  were  reserved  for  the  royal  party, 
and  we  went  at  eleven  o'clock.  Everything  was  perfectly  arranged, 
twelve  avenues  being  opened  to  admit  the  immense  crowd  into  the 
immense  building ;  a  moment  after  we  entered,  we  emerged  into  a 
gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  opposite  to  the  choir  and  the 
great  organ.  The  part  of  the  minster  given  to  the  purposes  of  this 
occasion  is  the  nave  and  aisles,  the  nave  being  261  feet  long,  109 
broad,  and  99  high  ....  all  together  capable  of  containing  full 
6,000  persons  seated,  besides  the  620  musicians.  .... 

Punctually  at  twelve  o'clock  the  royal  party  arrived.  .  .  •  .  The 
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whole  audience  rose,  and  when  the  royal  guests  came  to  the  front  of 
the  gallery  so  as  to  be  distinctly  visible,  a  tumult  of  applause  broke 
forth  which  was  with  difliculty  suppressed  by  the  Dean  as  entirely 

unsuitable  to  the  place As  soon  as  they  were  eeated  tks  whole 

choir  broke  forth  with  Handel's  Coronation  Hymn,  this  being  the 
anniyersaiy  of  the  King's  crowning.  The  effect  was  electiicaL  The 
vast  audience  rose  again,  and  when  the  shout  of  ^Gkxi  save  the 
King  "  broke  from  the  choir  of  four  hundred  voices  sustained  by  the 
full  power  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  instruments  and  the  tremendous 
organ,  its  effect  was  not  to  be  mifltaken.  There  was  not  a  soul  under 
^         those  wide  vaults  that  did  not  feel  it  ...  . 

September  9.  —  The  performance  to-day  was  EEandel's  Messiah,  — 
the  whole  of  it, — a  great  work,  which  requires  all  the  power  and 
variety  that  the  art  of  music  can  bring  with  it ;  and  which,  I  suppose, 
has  never  been  heard  so  well  anywhere  as  in  this  vast  and  solemn 
minster. ....  It  is  astonishing  how  distinctly  a  single  voice  is  heard, 
even  in  its  lowest  and  sweetest  tones,  through  nearly  eveiy  part  of 
this  wide  pile  ;  and  the  stillness  of  the  multitudes  to  catch  its  mur- 
murs is  sometimes  as  thrilling  as  the  notes  themselves.  Qrisi  can  fill 
.the  whole  building  with  the  most  brilliant  sounds. 

We  dined  at  Lord  Fitzwilliam's,  who  has  taken  a  laige  house  just 
outside  the  gates,  for  the  Festival  week,  which  he  thinks  it  his  in- 
lierited  duty  to  patronize.  .... 

September  12.  —  Mr.  Willis  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  who  has 
published  on  architecture,  being  here,  and  desirous  to  see  some  parts 
of  the  cathedral  not  usually  seen,  Mr.  Harcourt  had  it  opened  and 
lighted,  and  a  party  was  formed  to  go  over  it.  It  was  very  curious. 
We  were  shown,  under  the  pavement  of  the  present  choir,  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  choir  of  the  church  built  in  1070  and  burnt  in 
1137,  together  with  one  arch  of  the  still  older  church  built  about 
A.  D.  900,  all  discovered  in  1830,  when  the  excavations  were  made 
for  the  repairs  of  the  present  building,  after  the  disastrous  fire  of 
1829.  These  old  ruins  are  of  Cyclopean  size,  and  the  later  portions 
of  them  are  in  the  Norman  style  and  very  elaborate.  The  whole  is 
in  total  darkness  under  the  foimdations  of  the  huge  minster  itself, 
but  was  this  morning  beautifully  lighted  up  with  gas,  which  has  been 
introduced  for  the  purpose.  After  this  we  went  over  the  choir  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  churcL  ....  It  has  more  of  the  power  given 
to  Gothic  architecture  in  the  **  Penseroso  "  than  any  building  I  know 
of;  "the  high  embowed  roof,"  the  "antic  pillars  massy-proof,"  the 
"  storied  windows,  richly  dight,"  "  the  pealing  organ,"  and  "  the  fuU- 
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Yoiced  quire  below,"  are  all  there,  and  there  in  their  original  perfec- 
tion. .... 

We  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  Harconrts,  but  had  an  engage- 
ment with  the  PhiUipses.  ....  We  passed  a  couple  of  hours  most 
agreeably  with  Professor  Phillips,  who  gratifies  and  surprises  me  more, 
the  more  I  know  him.*  ....  We  finished  the  evening  with  the 
Harcourts,  who  are  fine  specimens  of  the  highest  order  of  the  English 
character,  —  the  lady  beautiful,  intelligent,  winning,  and  religious ; 
and  Mr.  Harcourt  a  quiet,  unobtrusive,  efficient  gentleman,  with  very 
large  resources  of  various  and  elegant  knowledge.  We  shall  be  sorry 
indeed  to  leave  York,  because  it  contains  such  people. 

After  the  Musical  Festival  followed  the  Doncaster  Eaces,  at 
which,  on  the  great  St.  Leger  Day,  the  excitement  of  the  mul- 
titude was  vastly  increased  that  year  by  the  presence  of  the 
Princess  Victoria  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  who  were  then  the 
guests  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  at  Wentworth  House.  The  arrival 
of  the  royal  party  at  the  race-ground  was  a  brilliant  sight,  with 
the  turnout  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  many  splendid  carriages,  all 
with  six  or  four  horses  and  outriders,  and  escorted  by  a  body  of 
forty  of  his  manly-looking  tenants ;  and  when  the  Princess  was 
seated  in  front  of  the  Grand  Stand,  the  upturned  fisuses  of  the 
immense  crowd  that  welcomed  her  made  another  impressive 
sight. 

The  descriptions  of  these  scenes,  and  of  Castle  Howard,  Ei- 
vaulx  Abbey,  and  other  interesting  spots,  must  be  set  aside  to 
make  room  for  visits  at  pleasant  country-houses.  First  comes 
Mulgrave  Castle,  where,  by  Lord  Mulgrave's  invitation,  given 
at  Dublin,  the  party  were  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Yilliers,t  then  staying  there. 

On  September  18,  the  day  following  their  arrival  at  Mulgrave 
Castle,  Mr.  Ticknor  says  :  — 

*  John  PhillipB,  Profeflsor  of  Geology  in  King's  College,  London,  and  Corator 
of  the  Musenm  at  York,  an  eminent  geologist  Mr.  Ticknor  had  known  him 
in  Dublin,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  British  Association. 

t  Mrs.  Edward  Villiers  was  a  sister  of  Lady  Mulgrave,  and  Mr.  Villiers  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Lister,  "  a  highly  intellectual  person,  with  large  and  pleasant 
resources  in  belles-lettres  knowledge,  whom,"  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  "  I  thought 
quite  equal  to  any  of  the  family  for  talent,  beside  which  he  is  a  better  scho^ 
than  any  of  them.** 
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We  began  our  ezctinioii  by  stopping  in  a  small  village  belonging 
to  Lord  Mulgrave.  We  wished  to  get  a  little  information  from  the 
dergyman,  but  he  was  not  at  home.  I  was  sony  for  it^  for  Mr.  Villien 
told  me  he  is  one  of  the  last  specimens  now  remaining  of  Fielding's 
Psrson  Adams,  sometimes  dining  with  Lord  and  Lady  Mulgrave,  and 
finiahing  the  evening  drinking  beer  in  their  servants'  halL  I  saw 
the  house  in  which  the  profli^te  Duke  of  Buckingham  took  refuge 
from  the  plague,  in  the  time  of  Chaiies  IL  His  tenantry  were  r^oiced 
to  have  him  among  them,  as  Lord  Mulgrave  told  m%  did  him  all 
honor  and  made  him  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and,  when  he  went 
away,  crowded  about  him  and  asked  when  he  would  come  again. 
**  With  the  next  plague,"  said  the  gracious  landlord,  and  rode  offl 

The  next  day,  at  Eirby  Moorside,  Mr.  Ticknor  was  ahown  a 
common-looking  house  where  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Backinghaiiiy 
died,  whose  death  is  thus  recorded  in  the  pariah  register  of  the 
place :  **  buried  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1687,  April  y*  17. 
Cioiges  uiluas  Lord  dooke  of  bookingam,"  etc,  —  so  careless^ 
and  ignorantly  was  the  death  of  a  statesman,  out  of  date,  put  on 
record,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  own  poasessions  and  tenantiy. 

About  two  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Kirby  Mooiside,  I  BbappeA 
to  see  the  small  but  remarkable  church  of  Kirkdale.  It  stands  in  a 
retired  and  quiet  valley,  and  has  undergone  considerable  repairs ;  but 
the  Saxon  arch  of  its  principal  entrance  is  still  surmounted  by  a  sun- 
dial, on  which  there  is  a  plain  Saxon  inscription,  signifying  that  it 
was  placed  there  "  by  Orm  the  son  of  Oamal,  in  the  days  of  Edward 
the  King  and  of  Tosti  the  Earl,"  which  brings  its  date  to  1055-65, 
when  Tosti  was  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Edward,  the  Confessor, 
King. 

Three  days  later  they  passed  through  Leeds,  where  the  Messrs. 
Gott  —  two  of  whom  Mr.  Ticknor  had  met  at  York  —  showed 
him  the  wonderful  machinery  of  their  great  woollen  manufactory, 
with  a  freedom  and  openness  very  unusual ;  and  *'  after  resting 
from  this  labor,"  he  says,  "I  went  to  dine  at  Mr.  Edward 
Smyth's,  the  head  of  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England  for 
Leeds,  and  brother  of  Professor  Smyth,  who  is  now  staying  at 
his  house.  It  was  a  pleasant,  quiet  dinner ;  the  professor  him- 
self being,  as  he  always  is,  agreeable,  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
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of  heart.  I  saw  him  constantlj  in  York,  and  it  was  one  of  my 
pleasures  to  witness  his  exquisite  enjoyment  of  the  music  at  the 
minster." 

A  visit  of  three  days  at  Thorn's  House  —  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Gaskell,  ten  miles  from  Leeds  —  now  followed.  Professor 
Smyth  of  Cambridge  joined  the  party  at  Leeds,  by  appoint- 
ment, and  added  to  every  interest  and  enjoyment  in  the  next 
two  days  by  his  delightful  union  of  talent^  simplicity,  quaint 
humor,  and  most  winning  kindliness.  Mr.  Graskell  had  been 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Maiden,  and  his  son  at  this  time 
represented  Shropshire.  The  whole  family  were  rich  in  culti- 
vation, refinement,  and  hospitality,  and  the  establishment  elegant 
and  luxurious. 

Lnmediately  after  lunch  [on  the  first  day]  Mrs.  Qaskell  carried 
us  to  the  house  of  that  strange  person,  Mr.  Waterton,  whose  '^  Wander- 
ings **  in  South  America  excited  so  much  remark  a  few  years  ago.  He 
is  an  anomaly  ;  a  thorough  Catholic,  and  holding  the  most  despotic 
theories  of  government,  yet  a  radical  at  home,  in  order  to  overturn 
everything  now  existing  in  England ;  living  a  laige  part  of  his  time  in 
the  woods,  with  the  habits  and  the  sharpened  instincts  of  a  savage,  and 
yet  with  a  fine,  comfortable,  English  establishment,  full  of  servants  and 
luxuries  ;  a  man  of  an  old  family  and  large  hereditary  property,  yet 
holding  little  intercourse  with  those  about  him ;  in  short,  a  mass 
of  inconslBtencies,  mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  talent  and  not  a  lit- 
tle science.  We  were  sorry  not  to  find  him  at  home ;  but  we  saw 
his  curious  collection  in  natural  history,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  I  ever  beheld.  The  birds,  collected  and  prepared  by  himself, 
are  exquisite.  ....  There  were  other  things,  too  ;  the  alligator  he 
rode  ;  the  "  nondescript,"  with  which  he  tried  to  mystify  the  natural- 
ists, but  which  is  only  a  red  monkey,  prepared  by  his  consummate 
skill  to  look  like  a  man,  etc.,  etc.  The  whole  is  in  his  house,  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  small  lake,  and  is  approached  by  a  draw- 
bridge, —  a  fit  position  and  arrangement  for  so  whimsical  and  strange 
a  creature. 

On  the  26th  September,  Mr.  Ticknor  reached  Wentworth 
House,  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  "  princely  establishment,"  and  there 
fonr  days  were  filled  with  rich  and  varied  interest,  and  with 
the  most  true  and  delightful  hospitality. 
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Sunday f  S^tember  27.  —  After  bieak&st  —  which  was  rather  late, 
and  over  which  we  lounged  a  good  while  —  Lord  Fitzwilliam  asked 
who  would  drive  to  church  ;  all  but  two  of  the  ladies  declined.  It 
seems  to  be  the  custom  of  the  house  to  employ  the  carriages  as  little 
as  possible  on  Sundays,  so  that  we  made  a  fonnidable  proceasiony  the 
children  and  all  constituting  about  twenty.  Those  of  the  tenantry  who 
were  in  the  churchyard — perhaps  a  dozen — drew  up  to  Uie  path  and 
took  off  their  hats  as  Lord  Fitzwilliam  passed  in.  ...  .  The  church  ii 
small,  very  old,  and  has  nothing  curious  about  it  but  a  few  old  monu- 
ments, especially  one  to  Lord  Strafford's  father  and  one  to  himself,  all 
quite  rude.  He  was  the  last  distinguished  person  buried  here  ;  his 
son,  with  Uie  Rockinghams,  Fitzwilliams,  etc,  being  deposited  inToik 
Minster.  The  pew  of  the  family  is  of  oak,  very  rudely  carred,  and 
has  a  shattered  look  ;  but  it  is  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  the 
famous  Strafford  sat  there,  and  has  his  arms  ill  cut  in  several  places. 
....  I  could  not  help  imagining  how  things  looked  when  he  was 
there,  and  the  great  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  when  Burke  and 
Fox  sat  there,  as  they  often  did,  with  the  late  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  I 
had  many  strange  visions  about  it,  and  little  heeded  poor  old  Mr. 
Lowe.  ....  We  lounged  slowly  home  through  the  grounds  and 
gardens.  .... 

After  lunch,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  said  he  should  go  to  hear  a  charity 
sermon  two  or  three  miles  off,  and  asked  who  would  go  with  him ; 
but  all  declined  except  Lady  Mary  and  Mr.  Thompson,  it  being 
understood  that  Dr.  Dundas  would  read  the  evening  service  in  the 
chapel  after  dinner.  Instead  of  going  to  church  we  made  a  party  at 
half  past  three,  to  see  the  stables  and  the  establishment  for  young 
horses  at  one  of  the  lodges.     They  were  well  worth  the  trouble 

After  dinner  ....  the  party  distributed  itself  through  the  galleiy 
and  the  library  rooms,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty.  A  little  be- 
fore nine  o'clock  the  groom  of  the  chambers  came  as  usual  and  said, 
"  My  lord,  the  chapel  ia  ready,"  and  everybody  went  About  seventy 
or  eighty  servants  were  there  when  we  went  in,  and  with  the  family 
and  visitors  made  quite  a  respectable  congregation.  The  ladies  were 
in  the  gallery,  the  female  servants  chiefly  under  it 

Sq)temher  28.  —  We  intended  to  have  left  Wentworth  House  this 
morning,  and,  passing  the  day  at  Sheffield,  about  ten  miles  off,  have  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey  to-morrow  ;  but  I  found  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had 
invited  Montgomery,  the  poet,  to  meet  us,  and  that  they  had  proposed 
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to  make  a  x>art7  for  Sheffield  to  go  with  us,  so  that  we  altered  our  plan. 
....  After  breakfifist  we  went  over  some  other  parts  of  this  vast  pile 
of  building,  saw  the  state  sleeping-apartments,  which  are  magnifi- 
cent, and  many  other  suites  of  rooms  that  are  very  rich  and  comfort- 
able. ....  The  saloon  fitted  up  by  the  present  Lord  Fitzwilliam  is 
▼ery  rich  and  magnificent.  On  one  side  of  it  hangs  the  famous 
picture  of  Lord  Rockingham's  horse  "Whistler,"  by  Stubbs,  nearly 
as  laige  as  life,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  of  an  animal  I 
ever  saw.  It  is  nothing  but  a  painting  of  a  horse,  no  trappings,  no 
background,  no  earth,  yet  it  does  not  leave  any  feeling  of  deficiency. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  told  me  that  when  the  horse  was  painted  Lord 
Rockingham  intended  to  have  put  Qeoige  IIL  upon  him  ;  "  but,''  said 
he,  laughing,  "  the  king  misbehaved  about  that  time,  and  so  Lord 
Rockingham  would  not  have  him  there.  However,"  he  added,  "  that 
is  a  story  I  do  not  often  tell,  and  the  people  here  know  nothing 
about  it.    There  is  no  use  in  having  such  things  remembered."  .... 

When  I  went  into  the  gallery  before  dinner  I  found  Montgomery 
talking  with  Mr.  Lowe.  He  —  Montgomery — is  a  small  man,  above 
sixty-five  years  old,  rather  feeble  and  sensitive,  but  good,  kind,  and 
benevolent,  and  greatly  loved  in  Sheffield,  where  he  has  lived  many 
years.  He  is  a  Moravian,  and  much  interested  in  what  relates  to  his 
sect  and  to  Christianity.  He  dresses  rather  singularly,  —  but,  I  sus- 
pect, from  some  fancied  benefit  to  his  health, — with  a  large  cravat 
and  very  high  standing  collar  to  his  shirt,  so  that,  as  his  head  is  small 
and  sunk  quite  deeply  into  this  projecting  collar,  the  effect  was  by  no 
means  good  at  first  However,  he  is  very  agreeable  in  conversation, 
and  much  in  earnest  in  whatever  he  says,  so  that  I  was  quite  glad 
to  talk  with  him.  He  told  me,  among  other  things,  that  Chantrey 
was  bom  near  Sheffield  ;  that  he  knew  him  as  quite  a  young  man 
before  he  went  to  London ;  that  he  began  in  the  country  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  and  showed  great  skill  in  drawing  but  no  power  of  coloring  ; 
and  that  he  —  Montgomery  —  had  a  portrait  of  himself  painted  by 
Chantrey  at  this  early  period.  He  told  me,  too,  a  good  deal  about 
Elliott,  the  author  of  the  Com  Law  rhymes,  who  is  in  the  iron-trade 
at  Sheffield,  and  who,  it  seems,  has  been  these  thirty  years  trying  to 
obtain  notice  as  a  poet,  but  never  succeeding  until  lately.  Mont- 
gomery represents  him  —  as  might  have  been  anticipated — to  be  a 
person  with  much  talent  and  tenderness,  mixed  up  with  great  rude- 
ness, passion,  and  prejudice. 

After  dinner  the  children  danced  and  frolicked  in  the  gallery,  as 
usual,  until  prayer-time,  when  the  service  was  read  by  Mr.  Lowe  in 

19  ♦ 
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the  chapel,  about  forty  or  fifty  peraons  hdng  present  Then  we  went 
to  the  library,  had  tea,  and  played  a  little  whist  ....  Before  we 
went  to  bed  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  the  ladies  uiged  ns  so  kindly  and 
earnestly  to  return  to  them  on  Saturday,  and  meet  Lord  Spencer, .... 
that  we  promised  to  do  sa  ....  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  this  dis- 
tinguiahed  statesman  so  quietly  and  familiarly. 

Sqttember  29.  —  We  left  Wentworth  House  to-day,  after  having  en- 
joyed as  much  really  considerate  kindnww  as  we  ever  enjoyed  any- 
where in  four  days,  and  came  thirty-five  miles,  ....  to  Col<mel 
Bichard  Yorke's,  at  Wighill  Park 

October  3.  —  In  the  course  of  the  four  days  we  stayed  at  Wighill 
Park  there  were  about  twenty  different  inmates  in  the  house.*  It 
was  a  very  pleasant  party,  whose  chief  attraction  and  amusement  was 

music Sir  Francis  Doyle,  an  old  officer,  and  very  intelligent 

gentleman,  who  has  read  much  and  seen  much,  was  uniformly  agree- 
able, and  so  was  Lord  Arthur  Hill,  one  of  the  best  cavaliy  officers  in 
the  service,  who  fought  at  Waterloo  in  the  famous  regiment  of  the 
Scotch  Grays,  and  now  conmiands  it,  but  whose  obvious  character 
here  was  only  bonhonUej  and  easy  careless  happiness.  ....  Our  host 
himself,  who  has  been  entertaining  company  in  this  way  these  thirty 
years,  has  much  knowledge  of  the  world,  great  kindness,  and  a  good 
deal  of  amusing  anecdote.  His  establishment  was  perfect  for  its  pur- 
poses, in  comforts  and  luxuries,  and  there  was  an  exactness  in  the  mode 
of  carrying  it  on  that  was  quite  remarkable. 

We  left  Wighill  Park  between  eleven  and  twelve,  and  reached  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  before  five.  Twelve  or  thirteen  miles  off,  the  milestones 
that  announced  the  distance  "  From  Wentworth  House  "  showed  we 
were  within  his  dominiona  ....  We  found  Lord  Fitzwilliam  in  the 
long  gallery.  He  received  us  with  great  kindness,  and  presented  us 
to  Lord  Spencer,  lately  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  as 
"  Honest  Althorp,"  the  leader  of  Lord  Grey's  administration  in  the 
House  of  Commons. t  He  had  arrived  about  an  hour  before  us,  and 
was  still  standing  before  the  fire  in  Ins  travelling-dress.  He  is  about 
fifty-three  years  old,  short,  thick-set,  with  a  dark  red  complexion, 
black  hair,  beginning  to  turn  gray,  a  very  ordinary,  farmer-like  style 
of  dress,  and  no  particularly  vivacious  expression  of  countenance. 
His  manner  was  as  quiet  and  simple  as  possible,  perfectly  willing  to 

*  Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor  :  "  When  I  look  back  upon  this  visit,  it  seems  as  if  I 
were  recollecting  some  of  the  descriptions  of  parties  in  country -hoases  in  Ikig- 
lish  novels,  so  much  truer  are  they  to  nature  than  is  generally  imagined.** 

t  Third  Earl  Spencer. 
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talk,  but  not  seeming  to  have  much  to  say.  We  were  presented  also 
to  Mr.  Wood,  I  believe  a  son-in-law  of  Lord  Qrey,  and  to  Mr.  Cha- 
loner,  a  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  who  is  here  with  his  wife, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Dundas,  and  a  son  and  daughter.  We 
found  too  the  Dundases,  whom  we  left  here  on  Tuesday,  and  a  Mr. 
Phillips,'*^  a  fine  scholar-like  young  man,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Ponsonby, 
of  the  Besborough  fsunily 

Lord  Spencer,  whom  I  sat  near  at  dinner,  was  very  agreeable.  We 
talked  about  the  hunting  season^  which  is  now  just  beginning.  He 
said  he  used  to  keep  a  pack  formerly,  and  that  the  relations  into  which 
it  brought  him  with  his  neighbors  and  the  county  had  taught  him 
more  of  human  nature  than  he  had  learnt  in  any  other  way.  The 
whole  affair  of  fox-hunting,  he  added,  with  all  its  trespasses  upon 
property,  could  not  be  maintained,  if  the  whole  neighborhood  did 
not  take  as  great  an  interest  in  it  as  the  owner  of  the  hounds.  In 
talking  a  little  politics,  he  happened  to  speak  of  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
and  while  he  gave  him  all  praise  as  a  man  of  talent,  of  perfectly  good 
temper,  and  of  the  best  possible  qualities  and  habits  for  a  business 
man,  he  declared  that  he  was  entirel}'  unprincipled.  In  illustration, 
he  said  that,  having  made  up  his  mind  formerly  to  introduce  a  bill 
for  the  collection  of  small  debts  by  a  simpler  process,  he  communi- 
cated with  Lord  Lyndhurst  —  then  Solicitor-General  —  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  was  assured  by  him  that  he  approved  of  it  entirely,  and  that 
it  would  be,  not  only  a  great  benefit  to  suitors,  but  a  great  relief  to 
the  upper  courts,  who  were  most  uselessly  oppressed  with  such  busi- 
ness. Lord  Spencer — then  Lord  Althorp  —  introduced  the  bill,  and 
was  surprised  beyond  measure  to  have  Mr.  Solicitor  Copley  oppose 
it  in  a  very  able  and  acute  argument.  He  went  over  instantly  and 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  pre- 
viously said  in  its  favor,  in  private,  to  which  "Copley  made  no  sort 
of  reply  but  by  a  hearty  laugh."  Lord  Eldon,  however,  on  whom 
Copley's  promotion  then  depended,  it  was  found  afterwards,  was  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  and  this  explained  it  Later,  the  government 
changed  its  opinion  on  the  measure,  Lord  Althorp  introduced  it 
again,  received  the  most  efficient,  good-tempered,  and  sagacious  sup- 
port for  it,  both  in  committee  and  in  the  House,  and  carried  it,  with 
Copley's  aid,  in  every  stage,  and  in  every  way,  except  debate. 

Lord  Spencer  talked  to  me,  too,  a  great  deal  about  his  recollections 
of  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Sheridan,  placing  the  latter  much  lower  than  his 
party  usually  does,  and  giving  more  praise  to  Pitt  than  I  ever  heard 

*  Thomas  J.  Phillips,  Esq. 
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a  Wliig  give  him.  He  does  not  talk  brilliantly,  —  he  hardly  talki 
well,  for  he  hesitates,  blushes  even,  and  has  a  queer  chuckling  laugh, 
—  but  he  interests  you  and  commands  your  attention.  I  felt  sure  all 
the  time  that  I  was  getting  right  impressions  from  him.  ....  As  we 
went  down  to  the  chapel.  Lord  Spencer  told  me  that  so  solenm  and 
fine  a  chapel  is  nowhere  else  kept  up  in  England.  Dr.  Dundas  read 
prayers,  and  about  fifty-five  were  present. 

Sunday,  October  4.  —  The  forenoon  was  rainy Lord  ^tz- 

William  said  he  was  not  well  and  should  not  go  to  church,  but  asked 
round,  and  collected  a  considerable  number,  for  whom  he  ordered 
three  carriages.  .... 

Lord  Spencer  talked  with  decided  ability  about  the  Poor-Laws  as 
we  walked  home,  for  the  rain  had  ceased.  He  told  me,  too,  about  his 
brother,  who,  from  being  a  richly  beneficed  English  clei^gyman,  has 
become  a  poor,  fervent  Catholic  priest ;  and  yet  is  a  man  of  much 
talent  and  learning,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Cambridge. 
At  the  end  of  our  talk  he  invited  us  to  visit  him  at  Althorp,  any  time 
after  December  1,  which  is  the  earliest  period  he  can  be  there  him- 
self, and  I  was  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  decline.  I  should  revel  in 
that  magnificent  library  and  most  beautiful  establishment  But  we 
cannot  go.     It  is  time  already  that  we  were  on  our  way  to  Dresden. 

The  dinner  to-day  was  in  greater  state  than  we  have  yet  seen  it ; 
that  is,  there  was  a  greater  show  of  plate,  five  gilt  silver  ^  cups,"  as 
they  are  called,  but  really  massive  vases  of  elaborate  workmanship, 
ornamenting  the  centre  of  the  table  and  three  more  the  sideboaixl,  the 
whole  being  prizes  won  by  the  family  race-horses 

In  the  evening  we  looked  over  a  good  many  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
curious  black-letter  books,  and  Lord  Spencer  told  us  so  much  about 
Althorp,  that  I  was  very  glad  to  promise  to  make  him  a  visit  there 
on  our  return  from  the  Continent  Dr.  Dundas  read  the  evening 
service  at  ten  o'clock.  The  chapel  was  very  full  to-night,  more  than 
a  hundred  servants  being  present  The  huntsmen  in  their  scarlet 
dresses,  who  have  come  [fix)m  Northamptonshire]  since  we  were  here 
before,  made  quite  a  show. 

October  5.  —  It  is  a  rainy  morning,  and  yet  when  we  went  to  break- 
fast I  found  Lord  Spencer  with  spurs  on,  prepared  for  a  ride.  He 
told  me  that  he  is  going  to  Wakefield,  to  see  the  prison  there,  and 
had  sent  on  one  of  his  horses  to  change  half-way.  The  distance  is 
eighteen  miles,  making  thirty -six  in  all,  which  he  prefers  to  take  on 
horseback,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  and  to  be  back  to  dinner.  .... 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  generally  makes  his  journeys  on  horseback,  in  all 
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weftthers.  Last  year  he  went  in  this  way  to  Milton,  eighty-nine 
miles,  in  a  single  day,  and  will  probably  do  the  same  this  year.  All 
this  comes  of  fox-hunting. 

October  6,  —  To-day,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  witnessed 
and  joined  a  fox-hunt,  —  a  thing  as  different  from  all  I  ever  witnessed 
before  as  anything  can  well  be,  and  which  I  suppose  I  saw  in  great 
perfection,  for  Lord  Spencer  tells  me  the  establishment  for  it  here  is 
as  fine  as  any  in  England,  if  not  the  finest  ....  We  reached  home 
about  five  o'clock,  rather  late,  for  dinner  was  to  be  at  six,  as  it  is 
'^the  Public  Day,"  or  the  day  on  which  the  family — in  observance 
of  a  custom  formerly  conunon  among  the  chief  nobility,  but  now 
hardly  kept  up  at  all  except  here — receive  any  of  their  neighbors 
who  think  fit  to  come  and  who  think  themselves  fit  to  come.  In  this 
way  Lord  Fitzwilliam  keeps  open  house  once  a  week  during  the  two 
or  three  months  he  lives  in  Yorkshire,  it  being  understood  that  per- 
sons do  not  generally  avail  themselves  of  the  invitation  more  than 
once  in  a  season ;  and  in  this  way  he  avoids  all  the  embarrassments 
and  heart-burnings  which  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
selecting,  sorting,  and  inviting  formal  parties. 

The  whole  state  and  ceremony  of  the  house  is  observed  on  these 
occasions,  to  which  people  come  ten,  twenty,  and  even  forty  miles  or 
more.  ToMlay  there  were  a  little  more  than  twenty,  the  most  curi- 
ous of  whom  was  old  Lady  G.,  eighty-four  years  old,  covered  with 
diamonds,  laces,  and  feathers.*  ....  The  party  was  received  in  the 
beautiful  saloon,  ....  and  the  procession  to  dinner  across  the  enor- 
mously laige  hall,  headed  by  the  chaplain  in  his  canonicals,  was 
quite  a  solemnity.  ....  Mr.  Lowe  was  in  full  costume,  bands  and 
all,  and  asked  a  blessing  and  returned  thanks.  The  dinner  itself  was 
much  as  usual,  but  there  was  of  course  a  greater  show  of  plate. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  not  well  enough  to  appear. 

The  journey  from  Wentworth  House  to  London,  between  the 
8th  and  13th  of  October,  was  crowded  with  interest  and  beauty, 
and  the  ten  days  passed  in  London  were  busy,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  kind  att-entions  of  friends,  but  with  the  necessary  prep- 
arations for  a  migration  to  the  Continent.  In  a  resumS  of  this 
autumnal  visit  in  London,  Mr.  Ticknor  says  :  — 

*  Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor :  *'  I  asked  Lord  Fitzwilliam  what  could  induce  a 
person  like  Lady  G.,  above  eighty  years  old  and  deaf,  to  come  thirty  or  forty 
miles  to  a  dinner-  He  said,  '  Only  because  she  has  done  it  every  year  for  above 
half  a  century."* 
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I  dined  once  with  mj  old  firiend  Lady  Dndley  Stuart  She  ia  a 
good  deal  altered  in  person,  and  has  feeble  health,  but  her  essential 
character  is  the  same  that  I  knew  eighteen  years  ago.*  Lend  Dudley 
Stuart  was  at  Lord  Brougham's  om  a  visit.  The  company  eonsisted 
of  the  Duke  de  Begina,  the  Count  del  Medico, — who  owna  the 
Carrara  quarries, — and  two  or  three  other  persons.  It  was  pleasant, 
the  conyersation  being  entirely  in  French,  and  much  of  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  evening  being  music  An  English  composer,  who  is 
just  bringing  out  an  opera  which  he  dedicatee  to  Lady  D.  Stuart, 
came  in  and  played  and  sang  ;  and  a  Polish  prince — among  those 
who  are  indebted  to  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  for  conying  the  biU  in 
favor  of  the  Poles  through  Pariiament — was  there  a  little  while, 
and  improvisated  with  great  talent  There  was  nothing  Ekigliah 
about  it,  any  more  than  if  we  had  all  been  in  Italy. 

Dr.  Holland,  who  travelled  in  Qreece  with  Lord  Byron,  came  to 
see  me  one  morning,  in  consequence  of  a  note  from  Miss  Edgeworth, 
and  was  very  kind  in  attentions  afterwards,  but  I  could  only  find 
time  to  breakfiast  with  him.  He  is  a  short,  active,  veiy  lively  person, 
.abounding  in  knowledge,  and  in  very  eiact  knowledge.  He  quite 
«embarras8ed  me  once  or  twice  by  his  minute  familiarity  with  Amen- 
«an  geography,  but  he  is  a  very  simple,  direct,  and  agreeable  person. 
His  wife — a  daughter  of  Sydney  Smith — Was  not  in  town,  for 
which  I  was  sony.  But  I  shall  see  them  both,  I  trust,  when  we 
return  to  England,  for  Dr.  Holland  is  among  the  most  interesting 
men  I  have  met  He  is  now  becoming  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
fashionable  of  the  London  physicians. 

The  day  after  we  reached  London  the  kind  Sir  Francis  Doyle  came 
to  see  us,  and  invited  us  so  very  pleasantly  to  the  Tower,  both  to  see 
it  and  to  dine  with  him,  that  we  could  not  refuse,  though  we  could 
ill  give  the  time  to  it  So  on  Saturday  we  drove  to  the  Tower,  four 
miles  off ;  but  the  dense  crowds  in  the  Strand  and  the  other  protracted 
thoroughfares,  with  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  files  of  carriages 
abreast,  reaching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  them,  often  stopped 
us  several  minutes  at  a  time.  ....  It  was  a  part  of  our  amusement, 
during  an  hour  or  more  we  were  in  reaching  the  Tower,  to  watdi 
these  different  currents,  embarrassments,  and  contests  of  the  diffei^ 
ent  sorts  of  passengers.  At  last  we  arrived,  and,  passing  the  draw- 
bridge, drove  through  streets  and  ways  that  seemed  quite  long,  to  the 
Gbvemor's  house.  It  is  one  of  the  examples  of  the  pleasant  abuses 
with  which  England  abounds,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  Qov- 

*  Christine  Bonaparte.    See  cuUe,  p.  183,  and  note. 
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emor  of  the  Tower,  with  a  good  salary,  and  knows  nothing  about  it ; 
that  Sir  Erancis  Doyle  is  his  lieutenant,  with  another  large  salary, 
and  resides  there  only  two  months  m  the  year ;  and  that  somebody 
else,  with  a  third  salary,  is  the  really  efficient  and  responsible  per- 
'Son.  .... 

Lunch  was  ready  immediately,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ended.  Sir 
Francis  and  Miss  Doyle  went  over  the  Tower  with  us,  visiting  chiefly 
those  parts  not  shown  to  strangers,  as  we  had  seen  the  rest.  .... 
First  we  went  to  the  ancient  records,  where  we  saw  the  autographs 
of  the  English  monarchs,  from  the  time  when  they  were  able  to  write, 
which  is  Edward  the  Fourth's.  The  most  curious  to  me  was  the 
handwriting  of  Richard  III.,  bold  and  vigorous,  plainly  legible,  and, 
eepecially  in  a  document  touching  Buckingham,  written  with  choice 
phraseology  considering  the  date.  We  saw,  too,  the  Prayer-Book  of 
1662,  with  the  oiily  authority  that  still  exists  for  its  use,  and  the  great 
-seal  of  England  attached  to  it  to  vouch  for  its  authenticity ;  the  pious 
Charles  II.  being  of  course  the  official  comer-stone  on  which  this  por- 
tion of  the  religion  of  the  monarchy  has  reposed  for  a  century  and  a 
liali.  .... 

Here  [in  the  White  Tower]  we  were  shown  the  Council  Chamber 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  England,  hardly  altered  at  all ;  the  very  room 
in  which  Richard  III.  bared  his  arm,  and  accused  Hastings  of  witch- 
craft in  shrivelling  it.  We  went  to  the  very  window  where  he  stood 
when  he  witnessed  the  instant  execution  of  his  victim,  and  saw  the 
very  spot,  at  the  comer  of  the  old  chapel,  where  the  block  was  laid  for 
it  It  seemed  to  bring  the  ancient  horrois  of  those  troubled  times 
extremely  near  to  us 

In  the  Governor's  house  we  found  other  strange  memorials  of  the 
past  The  room  of  Miss  Doyle  was  that  in  which  the  Council  sat, 
before  whom  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  conspirators  were  tried  ;  and  an 
account  of  the  whole  is  carved  on  one  side  of  the  room  by  order  of 
one  of  its  members,  and  the  names  of  all  of  them  and  of  all  the 
culprits  attached  to  it     Over  the  fireplace  is  a  head  of  James  I. 

as  laige  as  life,  beautifully  carved  in  oak In  short,  we   saw 

whatever  the  most  exact  and  kind  attention  could  find  to  amuse 
us  within  the  wide  range  of  the  Tower,  and  came  away  promising 
to  dine  with  them  on  Monday 

The  dinner  [on  Monday]  was  elegant,  and  truly  comfortable. 
Colonel  Hume,  and  two  or  three  other  high  officers  of  the  proud 
and  fSashionable  "  Guards  " ;  Mr.  Seymour,  just  setting  out  for  a  jour- 
ney to  Egypt  and  the  East ;  Mr.  Hart  Davis  ;  young  Mr.  Doyle ; 
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and  two  or  three  other  agreeable  people,  constitated  the  party.  .... 
We  had  a  moet  pleasant  time.  Indeed,  the  very  minute  and  con- 
sistent, bat  altogether  onobtmsiye  attentions  and  kindness  of  Sir 
Francis  make  all  feel  at  their  ease  and  happy  in  his  boose ;  and  the 
conversation,  which  was  chiefly  literary,  with  a  mixture  of  politics 
and  nationalities,  was  as  agreeable  as  could  be  desired.  .... 

One  day,  as  we  came  back  from  Wimbledon  and  Putney,  .... 
we  drove  to  Dr.  Somerville's,  and  passed  an  hour  with  him  and  his 
truly  simple,  kind-hearted,  astonishing  wife.  He  is  a  good,  round, 
easy  person,  by  no  means  without  talent,  or  fair  scientific  knowledge, 
both  in  his  profession  and  out  of  it,  but  enjoys  his  comfortable  place 
as  head  of  the  medical  part  of  this  grand  establishment,  given  out  of 
respect  to  his  wife's  rare  merits.  She  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Fairfax  family,  a  branch  of  which  is  in  Yiiginia,  —  Lord  Fair&x, 
Washington's  friend,  was  of  the  same  fiEmiily,  —  a  little,  small,  quiet, 
kindly  person  of  about  fifty,  with  a  voice  '*  soft,  gentle,  and  low,  ever 
an  excellent  thing  in  woman  " ;  a  good  mother,  who  has  educated  her 
fiBunily  herself,  and  done  it  well  and  successfully  ;  a  good  wife,  man- 
aging her  household  judiciously ;  a  good  friend,  as  Lady  Byron  knows, 
to  whose  daughter,  Lady  King,  she  has  been  of  great  practical  use ; 
a  domestic  person,  yet  receiving  and  enjoying  a  great  deal  of  the 
best  scientific  and  literary  society,  and  frequenting  occasionally  the 
most  exclusive  and  fashionable  ;  skilled  in  the  modem  languages,  two 
of  which  she  speaks  fluently ;  painting  beautifully  in  oil-colors,  of 
which  we  saw  many  specimens  ;  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
mathematicians  alive,  of  whom  all  the  rest  speak  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  admiration. 

The  hour  we  passed  with  her  would  yet  have  informed  us  of  noth- 
ing of  all  this,  except  that  she  is  a  most  gentle,  quiet,  and  kind-hearted 
person.  When  we  were  obliged  to  come  away,  they  said  so  much 
about  our  visiting  them  again,  that  we  promised  to  dine  with  them  on 
Wednesday,  the  day  but  one  before  we  should  leave  London,  without 
company.  We  went,  therefore,  and  found  only  Mr.  Babbage,  so  that 
we  had  as  agreeable  a  dinner  as  we  well  could  have,  talking  upon  all 
sorts  of  subjects  until  very  late,  with  great  vivacity 

English  kindness  was  uniform  and  consistent  to  the  last,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  anything  worth  noting  except  a  visit  to  Wilkie,  the 
painter,  at  Kensington,  to  which  he  invited  me  at  Dublin.  I  found 
him  living  very  comfortably,  but  very  much  like  an  artist.  With 
great  good-nature  and  a  strong  desire  to  please,  not  unmixed  with 
Scotch  shrewdness,  he  talked  a  good  deal  and  pleasantly  about  his 
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profesdony  and  ahowed  me  a  quantity  of  rough  sketches,  and  two 
pictures  now  in  progress.  Of  the  sketches,  those  he  made  in  Spain 
are  the  most  picturesque ;  those  he  has  lately  made  in  Ireland  are 
the  most  interesting.  ....  It  is  evidently  Wilkie's  theory  and  pur- 
pose to  find  out  what  is  striking  and  characteristic  in  his  own  tmies, 
and  turn  them  to  account  on  canvas,  by  showing  them  in  a  poetical 
light,  and  on  their  picturesque  side.  Of  late  he  has  been  more  am- 
bitious in  his  subjects,  though,  I  think,  still  within  these  limits. 
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CHAPTEB    XXIII. 

Bru8$d$,'-B(mfL'-'fFeimar.--W%fUerwI)n9den. — JntdUehuU  and 
Social  Baourcei.  —  TiecL  —  Baron  Lindmau.  —  Court  amd  Bofol 
Family. 

LEAVING  London  on  the  23d  of  October,  with  intent  to 
pass  the  winter  in  Dresden,  the  first  point  of  pause  on  the 
Continent  was  Brussels,  where  Mr.  Ticknor  arrived  on  the  6th 
of  November,  but,  to  his  regret,  found  that  his  Mend,  Mr.  Hugh 
S.  Legar^  —  then  United  States  Charg6  d'AfOedres  in  Belgium, 
—  was  in  Paris.  The  season,  of  course,  was  dull,  the  Court 
absent,  and  little  of  interest  in  the  local  society.  Mr.  Ticknor, 
however,  saw  M.  Quetelet  and  one  or  two  other  persons  whom 
he  was  glad  to  know,  and  describes,  in  the  following  entry  in  his 
journal,  the  beginning  of  a  delightful  acquaintance  with  a  charm- 
ing circle. 

JOURNAL. 

One  day  I  passed  very  agreeably  with  the  Marquis  Arconati  and 
his  family,  including  the  Count  Amvabene  *  and  two  other  Italian 
exiles.  They  live,  except  in  winter,  at  the  Castle  of  Gaesbeck,  about 
eight  miles  from  Brussels,  a  fine,  large  old  pile  of  building,  connected 
in  history  with  the  troubles  of  Holland,  and  full  of  recollections  of 
that  disastrous  period.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  edge  of  a 
valley,  upon  which  it  looks  down,  and  there  they  live  as  happily  as 
exiles  can.  They  were  all  implicated  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Italy,  of  which  Pellico,  Confalonieri,  etc.,  were  a  part,  and 
for  the  last  twelve  years  Arconati  and  Arrivabene  have  been  under 
sentence  of  death.  They  are  all  people  of  most  agreeable  intellectual 
culture,  and  Arrivabene,  Berchet,  and  Salviati  are  authors  of  reputa- 
tion ;  but  the  fortunes  of  all  of  them  were  confiscated  or  sequestered 
when  sentence  was  issued  against  their  persons. 

Arconati,  however,  had  large  estates  and  means  beyond  the  reach 

•  Coont  Giovanni  Arrivabene,  a  writer  on  Political  Economy. 
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of  the  Austrian  power,  as  well  as  stiU  larger  ones  within  it  But 
though  his  incomes  aire  diminished,  they  still  enable  him  to  live  in 
great  luxury,  which  he  most  generously  and  pleasantly  shares  with  his 
less  fortunate  fellow-sufferers 

It  was  strange  to  find  everything  in  relation  to  the  modes  of  living 
arranged  in  a  Dutch  ch&teau  upon  Italian  habits  and  fashions.  The 
day  was  cold  and  bright,  ice  having  formed  a  little  over  night,  but  the 
rooms,  filled  with  fine  furniture  and  pictunes,  had  no  carpets,  and  only 
one  had  a  fire.  They  dislike — with  a  true  Italian  repugnance — direct 
heat,  and  after  we  had  taken  a  little  walk  round  the  grounds, — which 
made  Mad.  Arconati  shudder,  in  the  rich,  warm  sun,  and  on  which 
her  sister  would  not  venture,  —  we  all  went  into  a  grand  room  in  one. 
of  the  round  towers  of  the  castle,  where,  the  walls  being  about  six- 
teen feet  thick,  that  pleasant  moderate  temperature  is  preserved  which 
the  people  of  the  South  of  Europe  prefer  to  every  other.  There  we 
talked  until  dinner. 

Mad.  Arconati  is  a  sweet,  winning,  intellectual  lady  of  the  simplest 
manners,  entirely  devoted  to  her  husband,  whose  fortunes  she  has  fol- 
lowed in  his  exile,  —  though  she  might  have  lived  in  great  splendor 
at  Milan,  —  and  to  her  son,  who  is  now  a  student  at  Bonn  of  nmch 
promise.  The  Marquis  is  a  frank,  high-minded  gentleman,  and 
Arrivabene  is  an  original  thinker,  who  is  much  valued  by  Whately, 
Senior,  and  that  set  of  men,  and  who  was  consulted  upon  the  subject 
of  the  English  Poor-Laws  by  the  committee  of  Parliament,  in  whose 
proceedings  his  report  fills  a  considerable  space. 

Salviati  has  just  published  an  Italian  translation  of  Qoethe's  "  Faust,* 
a  bold,  and  —  firom  what  I  saw  of  it — not  a  successful  undertakings 
but  he  talked  very  agreeably.  Indeed,  we  passed  an  hour  or  two 
very  pleasantly  in  that  grand  old  room,  covered  with  recollections  of 
the  days  of  Egmont  and  William  of  Orange,  and  lighted  only  with 
painted  glass,  which  suited  well  to  the  tone  of  the  room  itselL 

Dinner  followed.  It  was  served  in  a  room  without  a  fire  and 
miserably  chilling  and  cold.  The  table  was  covered,  after  the  Italian  * 
fashion,  with  an  abundant  and  beautiful  dessert  of  fruit,  ornamented 
with  flowers,  and  various  wines ;  but  the  soup,  meats,  etc.,  were  car- 
ried round  by  the  servants.  The  cooking,  service,  and  so  on,  were  all 
excellent,  but  it  was  so  cold  it  was  not  possible  to  enjoy  it,  at  least 
not  for  me.  Indeed,  they  all  complained,  and  as  soon  as  we  could 
get  through  seven  or  eight  courses  we  went  into  the  room  with  a  fire, 
warmed  ourselves  and  took  coffee,  and  had  more  very  pleasant  con- 
versation, after  which  I  parted  from  them  and  came  back  to  Brussels. 
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It  was  a  most  agreeable  visit,  and  yet  there  was  somethiDg  stnmge 
and  sad  abont  it ;  not  only  becanse  the  Italian  customs  and  feelings  I 
witnessed  formed  such  a  contrast  with  the  climate  and  circumBtances 
in  which  I  found  them,  but  because  I  could  not  well  avoid  constantly 
remembering  that  two  of  the  high-minded,  intellectual  persons  with 
whom  I  was  sitting  and  conversing  were  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
two  others  liable  to  imprisonment  for  life  if  they  could  be  found 
within  the  grasp  of  Austrian  power. 

Waterloo.  —  Certainly  we  did  not  pass  six  days  in  Brussels  without 
giving  one  of  them  to  Waterloo,  which  is  only  nine  miles  off ;  and  I 
must  needs  say  that  I  have  seldom  passed  one  of  the  sort  in  a  manner 
so  entirely  satisfactory.  It  was  aU  plain ;  the  battle,  the  positions,  the 
movements,  everything ;  and  all  quite  intelligible  at  a  single  glance, 
from  the  top  of  the  vast  mound  erected  by  the  Belgians  in  honor  of 
the  victory.     I  will  only  mention  a  few  things  which  surprised  me. 

First.  We  passed,  of  course,  through  the  forest  of  Soignies,  and  I 
found  it  much  larger  than  I  anticipated.  The  road  from  Brussels 
lies  through  it  the  greater  part  of  the  way  ;  and  in  general  it  is  about 
twenty-one  miles  long  and  nine  broad,  so  that  the  English,  retreating 
from  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras  after  the  battles  of  the  16th  of  June, 
had  no  choice  but  to  fight  here.    They  could  fall  back  no  farther. 

Second.  Immediately  on  emerging  from  the  forest,  we  came  upon 
the  poor  little  village  of  Waterloo,  with  its  rather  plain  church.  It 
was  here  the  Duke  of  Wellington  fixed  his  headquarters  during  the 
night  of  the  17th  ;  but  the  little  hamlet  of  Mont  St  Jean  is  full  a 
mile  in  front  of  it,  and  the  farm-house  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  which  was 
exactly  in  the  rear  of  the  British  centre,  is  a  sort  of  outpost  still 
farther  on  than  the  hamlet  itself.  I  was  surprised  to  find  these 
distances  so  great. 

Third.  From  the  farm-house  of  Mont  St.  Jean  to  La  Haye  Sainte 
was  not  above  twenty-five  hundred  feet,  and  from  La  Haye  Sainte  to 
La  Belle  Alliance,  where  the  French  centre  passed  the  night  before 
the  battle,  is  just  about  twenty-five  hundred  feet  more,  so  that  the 
armies  during  that  night  were  about  three  thousand  feet  only  apart, 
and  their  outposts  and  videttes  not  above  five  hundred  feet.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  these  distances  so  small,  particularly  the  last 

Fourth.  We  commonly  hear  of  the  two  armies  being  encamped 
before  the  battle  on  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  with  a  valley  be- 
tween. The  land  undulates  a  little,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
that  deserves  the  name  either  of  hill  or  of  valley. 

FiftL    The  road  by  which  the  two  armies  had  come  up  from  the  bat- 
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ties  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras  is  an  excellent,  broad,  well-built  road, 
and  divided  each  of  the  contending  armies  into  about  two  equal  parts. 

Sixth.  The  monuments  on  the  battle-ground  —  such  as  the  Cha- 
teau of  Hougoumont,  the  Ferme  of  Mont  St  Jean,  La  Belle  Alliance, 
Papelotte,  and  Merke  Braine  —  were  all  as  plainly  and  distinctly 
seen  from  the  top  of  the  great  mound  as  the  Conmion  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, the  bridges  and  the  Neck,  are  seen  from  the  top  of  our  State 
House  in  Boston 

The  great  thing  for  which  you  go  to  Waterloo  you  certainly  ob- 
tain, that  is,  a  perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory  idea  of  the  battle ;  and 
not  of  the  battle  merely,  but  of  that  extraordinary  campaign  which, 
though  it  lasted  but  four  days,  swept  away  fifty  thousand  human 
beings  and  decided  the  fate  of  Europe.  On  looking  it  all  over,  and 
considering  the  state  of  the  battle  at  four  o'clock,  which  had  begun 
at  eleven,  I  came  somewhat  unexpectedly  to  the  conclusion  that,  if 
the  Prussians  had  not  come  up,  the  English  would  have  been  beaten. 
This,  in  fact,  I  understand  is  now  the  general  opinion,  but  it  certainly 
was  not  so  held  in  England  soon  after  the  battle,  and  it  was  not  my 
own  impression  till  I  had  been  over  the  field. 

November  11.  —  We  remained  over  the  10th  November  at  Bonn,  and, 
besides  going  to  see  what  relates  to  the  University,  drove  into  the  en- 
virons and  saw  the  beautiful  views  of  the  Rhine,  with  its  flying  bridge 
of  boats,  and  the  picturesque  hills  of  Godesberg,  and  the  Siebenge- 
birge,  from  the  Kreuzbeig,  as  well  as  from  the  Alte  Zoll,  which  over- 
looks the  river  just  below  the  palace.  They  are  worthy  of  their  great 
reputation. 

I  found  there,  too,  some  of  my  old  friends,  and  passed  the  little 
time  I  could  give  to  such  purposes  most  agreeably.  The  first  evening 
I  went  to  see  SchlegeL  He  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  changed  since  I 
saw  him  in  1817,  for  he  ia  now,  I  suppose,  about  seventy  years  old, 
but  he  is  fresh  and  active.  He  is  much  occupied,  as  he  has  been  the 
last  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  with  Sanscrit,  about  which  he  has 
published  a  good  deal  and  holds  the  first  rank  ;  but  he  lectures  here 
on  two  or  three  subjects  every  semestre,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year  on  Homer,  on  Boman  history,  and  on  the  German  language, 
lecturing  on  the  first  two  in  the  Latin  language,  extemporaneously, 
which  I  am  told  he  does  very  welL  He  talked  to  me  about  his 
Sanscrit  a  little  more  than  I  cared  to  have  him,  but  that  is  the  privi- 
lege of  age  ;  and  he  still  loves  to  talk  politics,  as  he  always  did,  and 
show  his  knowledge  in  remote  departments  where  you  would  least 
claim  anything  from  him.    But  it  is  a  pardonable  vanity. 
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On  my  return  &om  Schlegel's,  I  had  a  visit  firom  Welcker,  still  the 
same  warm-hearted,  kindly  spirit  I  always  found  him.  He  is  the 
head  librarian,  and  to  his  exertions  the  University  owes  the  collection 
of  casts  which  is  under  his  care,  and  which  he  uses  in  his  lectiires  on 
Antiquity.  He  went  with  us  over  the  University  and  spent  a  large 
part  of  the  day  in  kind  attentions,  yesterday.  I  heard  him  lecture  on 
Mythology  in  the  evening,  and  afterwards  went  with  him  to  the  house 
of  Professor  Naumann,  a  very  distinguished  member  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  where,  with  Schlegel  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naumann,  I  passed 
a  couple  of  hours  most  agreeably.  Schlegel  was  very  entertaining, 
though  very  vain. 

November  16.  —  To-day  we  passed  through  Qotha,  and  Erfurt,  which 
is  Prussian,  and  then  came  on  in  good  season  to  Weimar,  the  weather 
mild  and  no  snow  to  be  seen.  There  was  a  great  appearance  of  com^ 
fort  along  our  road,  and  that  peculiar  air  of  advanced  civilization 
which  provides  not  only  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  whole 
people,  but  for  their  enjoyment  o'  what  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  the 
arts,  which  I  think  is  characteristic  of  the  rule  and  influence  of  the 
Saxon  families,  wherever  they  have  been  extended.  The  ground  was 
familiar  to  me.  Some  of  it  I  passed  over  more  than,  once  in  1816, 
and  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  that  I  had  a  fresh  recollection  of  what  I 
saw,  and  that  my  impression  of  the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  these 
little  governments,  from  the  appearance  of  the  country  and  the 
people,  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  formerly.  Everybody  here  can 
read  and  write,  and  it  is  even  a  punishable  offence  in  parents  not  to 
send  their  children  to  schooL  The  love  of  what  is  beautiful,  too, 
descends  much  lower  in  society,  I  think,  than  it  does  anywhere  else. 

I  went  in  the  evening  to  see  my  old  friend  Von  Froriep,  and  found 
him  changed  from  a  young  man  to  a  grandfather,  but  as  active  as  ever. 

I  was  struck  at  Bonn  with  having  Nasse,  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 
ask  me  about  Dr.  Gould  and  the  writers  for  the  "  Boston  Medical 
Journal" ;  and  I  was  again  struck  this  evening  to  find  Froriep  making 
an  abstract  of  an  article  on  Nightmare,  from  a  very  recent  New  York 
medical  journal,  of  which  he  spoke  with  great  interest  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  specimen  of  the  Qerman  spirit  of  inquiry.  I  imder- 
stand  there  are  five  medical  journals  in  Germany,  which  give  quarter- 
yearly  a  regular  account  of  what  is  contained  in  the  medical  journals 
of  the  United  States.  Froriep  was  familiar  with  all  that  relates  to 
us  in  these  particulars,  and  had,  I  found,  all  the  statistics  of  our 
medical  schools  and  whatever  relates  to  medicine  in  the  United 
States.    But  he  is  a  remarkable  man.  .... 
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November  17.  —  Mr.  Von  Froriep  called  on  ns  this  morning  with 
his  daughter,  —  an  intelligent,  well-bred  lady,  who  speaks  very  good 
English,  —  and  carried  us  to  see  the  public  library.  I  found  Riewer 
there  as  head  librarian,  whom  I  knew  here  nineteen  years  ago ;  a^ 
interesting,  learned  man,  who  was  long  Goethe's  private  secretary. 
We  barely  went  over  the  rooms,  most  of  which  I  recollected  well 
enough.  The  whole  does  honor  to  the  little  principality  which  sus- 
tains it 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  see  Gk)ethe's  house.  I  remembered 
the  simple,  handsome  staircase,  and  the  statues  that  ornament  it, 
perfectly  well ;  but  the  rooms  we  saw,  not  being  the  common  house- 
hold rooms,  were  entirely  new  to  me.  His  study  and  bedroom  adya- 
oent  were  exactly  as  he  left  them  at  the  moment  of  death  ;  the  chairs^ 
the  table,  the  cushions,  the  books,  the  papers^ — everything,  in  shorty 
as  if  he  were  only  gone  out  for  an  hour.  They  were,  however,  any- 
thing rather  than  cheerful  and  agreeable  rooms.  1  should,  indeed,, 
hardly  have  called  them  comfortable  ;  but  he  occupied  them  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  they  are,  therefore,  curious,  but  nothing  else.  The 
sleeping-room  was  a  wretched  little  closet,  with  one  window  and  no> 
fireplace,  a  veiy  ordinary  bed  without  curtains,  and  the  poor  arm- 
chair in  which  he  died.  The  whole  was,  indeed,  very  trUte,  I  was 
most  interested  with  looking  at  a  copy  of  the  last  edition  of  his  own 
"Works,  which  was  a  good  deal  used,  and  with  turning  over  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  of  "  Goetz  of  Berlichingen,"  and  the  "  Roman  Elegies." 

The  other  rooms  contained  his  different  collections  in  science  and 
the  arts  ;  a  very  good  cabinet  for  mineralogy  and  geology,  a  great 
deal  in  botany,  quantities  of  small  remains  of  antiquity,  Roman  and 
Greek,  and  copies  of  such  remains,  medals,  and  coins  in  great  abun- 
dance, drawings  and  engravings.  Of  the  last  the  number  was  enor- 
mous ;  many  thousand,  arranged  according  to  the  schools  and  masters^ 
and  on  the  whole  more  interesting  than  anything  else  I  saw  in  the 
house. 

The  whole,  in  the  way  it  is  now  exhibited,  seemed  to  me  a  monu- 
ment of  the  vanity  of  a  man  who  was  spoiled  by  a  life  —  a  very  long^ 
life  —  of  constant,  uniform  success,  every  wish  not  only  fulfilled  but 
anticipated,  so  that  he  came  at  last  to  think  whatever  related  to  him- 
self to  be  of  great  consequence  to  the  whole  world.  He  therefore 
published,  or  left  orders  to  publish,  everything  he  had  ever  written,, 
much  of  which  is  mere  waste-paper ;  and  now  his  will  further  diiecta 
all  the  little  conmionplace  arrangements  of  a  very  ordinary  study  and 
sleeping-room  to  be  shown  to  strangers,  as  matters  of  moment  and 
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interest  The  whole  Qerman  nation  is,  however,  in  some  degree 
xesponsible  for  this,  for  daring  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  of  his 
life  he  was  humored  and  worshipped  in  a  way  that  I  think  no  author 
ever  was  before.  .... 

Dbesden,  November  20,  1835.  —  It  seems  as  if  our  arrival  in  each 
considerable  place  where  we  are  to  stop  were  to  be  marked  to  us  by 
some  striking  and  sad  event  We  had  hardly  reached  London  when 
we  were  overtaken  with  news  of  James  Mason's  death,  in  whose  grave 
were  buried  as  many  fond  hopes  as  could  weU  be  at  once  disap- 
pointed.* In  Dublin,  the  letters  we  found  waiting  for  us  announced 
the  death  of  our  sweet  niece,  Catherine  Dwight,t  one  of  those  sor- 
rows for  which  a  long  anticipation  does  not  prepare  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  most  familiarly  attached  ;  and  the  death  of  Mrs.  Eenyon, 
with  whom,  only  a  few  days  before,  we  had  dined  in  London,  full  of 
vigorous  health  and  the  gayest  spirits,  a  dreadful  contrast  to  the  let- 
ter of  her  husband  to  me  written  the  day  before  her  buriaL  And 
now,  here  in  Dresden,  the  first  letter  I  opened,  on  my  arrival  this 
morning,  was  one  from  his  uncle,  announcing  to  us  Lord  Milton's 
death,  of  a  violent  typhus  fever,  whom  at  this  moment  I  seem  to  see 
before  me,  eag^r  with  life  and  spirits,  leading  off  in  the  fox-chase  at 
Wentworth,  little  thinking  that  in  a  short  month  he  would  be  laid 
with  the  rest  of  his  family  in  York  Minster,  where  I  had  seen  him 
constantly  at  the  Festival,  with  his  young  and  happy  wife. 

Such  changes,  perhaps,  strike  us  more  when  we  are  away  from 
home,  and  from  our  usual  supports  and  resources  ;  but  certainly  four 
such,  coming  in  such  rapid  succession,  would  be  remarkable  at  any 
time.  .... 

Again  in  the  evening  we  had  another  admonition.  A  bright  but 
flaring  light,  illuminating  the  high  buildings  around  the  square  on 
which  we  live,  flashed  in  at  our  windows  ;  we  started  up,  and  saw 
about  an  hundred  young  men  with  large  torches,  moving  slowly  and 
solenmly  forward  in  a  hollow  square,  surrounded  with  a  dense  crowd, 
that  pressed  on  in  silence.  It  was  a  body  of  students  connected 
with  one  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  city  going  to  sing  hynms, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  before  the  house  of  Bottiger,  the 
night  previous  to  his  burial ;  and  the  effect  of  the  silent  multitude, 
illuminated  by  the  torches  which  the  young  men  tossed  wildly  about 
as  they  advanced  in  absolute  silence,  was  very  picturesque  and  im- 
posing.    To  me  it  was  very  sad.    When  I  was  here  in  1816  I  had 

*  A  son  of  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason. 
t  Daughter  of  Mrs.  Ticknor's  eldest  sister. 
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known  Bottiger  better  than  anybody  else,  and  I  had  counted  much 
upon  meeting  him  again  and  profiting  by  his  great  learning.  I  was 
even  bringing  him  a  book  from  Welcker,  in  Bonn,  and  was  charged 
¥dth  messages  for  him  from  Schom  and  Froriep,  in  Weimar ;  so 
sudden  had  been  his  death,  though  in  advanced  years,  for  he  was 
seventy-six  years  old.  In  his  particular  department,  —  which  was 
archaeology, — he  has  left  no  man  in  Qermany  who  can  fill  his  place. 

November  29.  —  The  last  week  I  have  given  partly  to  making  some 
necessary  arrangements*  and  partly  to  making  a  few  acquaintance, 
such  as  I  feel  pretty  sure  we  shall  be  glad  to  preserve.  In  the  way 
of  acquaintance,  it  so  chanced  that  I  began  with  Tieck,  who,  since 
Goethe's  death,  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  German  literature.  He 
seems  past  sixty  ;  stout  and  well-built,  with  a  countenance  still  fine, 
and  which  must  have  been  decidedly  handsome,  but  a  good  deal 
broken  in  his  person  and  bent  with  the  gout.  He  has  an  air  of 
decision  about  him  that  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  is,  I  dare  say, 
somewhat  whimsical  and  peculiar  in  his  opinions  and  notions,  as 
some  of  his  books  intimate,  particularly  what  he  has  published  on 
the  English  drama. 

But  I  think  he  is  agreeable  ;  and  he  has  a  great  deal  of  knowledge, 
both  in  old  English  and  old  Spanish  literature.  His  collection  of 
Spanish  books  surprised  me.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  than  Lord 
Holland's,  a  great  deal  better  than  any  one  collection  in  England; 
but  still,  on  most  points,  not  so  good  as  mine.  He  has  been  forty 
years  in  gathering  it,  and  he  has  a  very  minute,  curious,  and  critical 
knowledge  of  its  contents ;  but  his  knowledge  of  Spanish  literature 
goes  no  further  than  his  own  books  will  carry  him,  and  in  some 
parts  of  it  I  remarked  quite  a  striking  ignorance,  which  surprised  me 
very  much  until  I  found  how  it  happened.  I  have  passed  two  even- 
ings with  him,  and,  as  he  keeps  open  house  very  simply  and  kindly, 
after  the  German  fashion,  I  think  I  shall  go  there  frequently. 

The  next  acquaintance  I  made  was  that  of  the  Minister  of  State, 
Yon  Lindenau.    He  is  a  mathematician  and  astronomer  by  education 

*  Of  the  arrangements  to  which  he  alladed,  Mr.  Ticknor  Bays  farther :  "  We 
have  engaged  in  the  Hotel  de  Rome  a  suite  of  six  excellent  rooms  opening  into 
each  other,  and  another  qnite  near  them  for  my  man-servant,  ....  and  I  have 
engaged  a  nicer  carriage  than  I  could  get  in  London,  with  coachman  and  foot- 
man. Our  rooms  are  on  the  Neue  Markt,  a  very  neat,  lively  square,  the 
pleasantest  in  Dresden,  near  the  jMdaoe  and  the  theatre.  ....  As  to  teachers, 
the  number  of  those  who  are  good  is  so  great  that  I  have  been  a  little  em- 
barrassed in  the  choice.** 
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and  choice,  and,  after  Baron  Zach  left  the  Observatoiy  at  Gbtha,  was 
for  several  years  the  head  of  it  How  he  came  at  the  head  of  afiairs 
in  Saxony  I  know  not ;  but  up  to  1830,  and  indeed  for  some  time 
after  that  revolution,  he  had  the  Portfolio  of  the  Interior.  He  is 
liberal  in  Ms  opinions,  but  still,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  coarse 
of  affairs,  he  resigned  his  place  two  or  three  years  ago.  This,  how- 
ever, created  so  much  uneasiness  in  the  eountiy,  that  he  was  induced 
to  keep  the  place  of  President  of  the  Council ;  and,  in  order  to  have 
something  to  do,  chose  the  Public  Libraries,  the  CollectionB  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  etc,  and  the  Institutions  for  the  Poor  as  his  de- 
partment, but  took  no  portfolio.  His  aalaiy  is  a  thousand  rix  dollars, 
fixed  by  himself ;  but,  being  a  man  of  good  property,  he  subecribed 
the  same  day  fifteen  hundred  dollars  towards  the  support  of  the  poor. 
He  is  about  fifty  years  old  ;  a  bachelor,  living  very  simply  ;  goes  into 
no  company  and  receives  little  ;  studies  mathematics  in  his  fine  library 
of  about  10,000  volumes  ;  and,  though  he  has  so  little  charge  in  the 
state  directly,  has  the  reputation  of  controlling  its  policy  and  its 
more  general  interests  more  than  any  other  of  the  Ministry. 

I  found  him  prompt,  ready,  business-like.  On  the  points  where  I 
wanted  some  information  from  him  he  was  dear  and  precise,  kind  and 
useful  On  the  points  where  he  was  disposed  to  make  conversation 
with  me,  —  especially  in  all  that  relates  to  America,  —  he  was  acute 
and  sagacious  ;  the  only  person  I  have  yet  found  who  seemed  to  have 
right  notions  about  De  Tocqueville's  booL  His  manner  is  very  alert, 
and  uncommonly  agreeable. 

Early  la  the  week  I  delivered  my  letters  from  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  to  the  British  Minister  here,  and  we  have,  in  conse- 
quence, been  most  kindly  received.  He  is  the  son  of  Lord  Granard, 
and  nephew  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings,  —  better  known  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Earl  of  Moira  and  the  South  Carolina  Lord  Raw- 
don,  —  and  he  lives  here  in  a  very  pleasant,  hospitable,  and  comfort- 
able style,  as  a  bachelor.  His  sister,  Lady  Rancliffe,  —  now,  I  think, 
just  about  fifty,  —  pleasant  and  good-natured,  is  here  on  a  visit  to 
him.  Mr.  Forbes  is,  I  should  think,  not  far  from  the  age  of  his 
sister,  and  has  been  for  a  great  many  years  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  England,  —  at  Lisbon,  Vienna,  etc.,  —  but  he  has  never  been  a  full 
minister  till  he  was  sent  as  such  to  this  Court,  two  or  three  years  ago. 
He  seems  extremely  good-humored,  and  much  disposed  to  do  what 
will  be  useful  and  agreeable  to  us,  and  came  with  Lady  Rancliffe  and 
spent  part  of  last  evening  with  us. 

One  evening  he  carried  me  to  the  house  of  General  Watzdorff,  — 
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the  principal  officer  in  the  King's  household,  —  who  receiyes  once  a 
week.  There  were  about  sixty  or  eighty  persons  present,  including 
the  whole  diplomatic  corps  and  those  who  are  attached  to  the  Court 
The  rooms  were  very  good  and  comfortable,  up  two  pair  of  stairs, 
according  to  a  fashion  I  find  very  common  in  Dresden  ;  the  enter- 
tainment, tea,  ices,  fruit,  etc.,  with  three  or  four  card-tables,  and 
everything  as  easy  as  possible.  But  it  is  the  lightest  form  of  society. 
French  was  the  only  language  spoken,  and  no  two  people  seemed  to 
talk  together  above  five  minutes.  It  began,  I  believe,  about  half  past 
eight  o'clock,  and  by  half  past  ten  it  was  all  over.  This,  however,  is 
the  custom  here,  where  all  the  hours  are  early,  both  in  families  and 
society.  I  was  presented  to  most  of  the  foreign  ministers  and  leading 
persons  present ;  and,  though  it  was  neither  a  very  interesting  nor  a 
very  amusing  evening,  I  dare  say  I  shall  go  there  occasionally  to  see 
what  it  is.  The  old  General  Watzdorff  himself — between  seventy 
and  eighty  —  seemed  a  very  good,  kind  person.  He  was  Saxon  Min- 
ister in  St  Petersburg  in  1810-12,  and  knew  Mr.  Adams  very  welL* 

Decernber  6.  —  We  dined  one  day  at  half  past  one  o'clock  at  Count 
Bose's,t  that  being  half  an  hour  later  than  the  King's  dinner-hour. 
Everything  was  in  the  German  style  ;  five  or  six  courses,  but  not  long 
continued.  The  gentlemen  rose  with  the  ladies.  We  had  Lohrmann, 
the  astronomer,  Cams,  the  King's  physician,  —  a  very  pleasant  man, 
whom  I  knew  before,  —  and  a  Swiss  baron.  The  conversation  was 
chiefly  in  French.  We  reached  home  about  half  past  four.  The 
truth  is,  the  Germans,  and  especially  the  Saxons,  know  nothing  about 
giving  dinners,  and  give  them  rarely.  Their  amusements  and  inter- 
course all  come  in  the  evening. 

Another  day  we  dined  with  Mr.  Forbes  very  pleasantly ;  the  dinner 
between  five  and  six  o'clock,  quite  in  French  style,  but  nobody  at 
table  except  his  secretary,  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Lady  Bancliffe. 

Two  evenings  we  went  to  the  theatre  ;  once  to  an  opera,  Bellini's 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  which  was  very  well  performed,  especially  the 
part  of  Romeo,  by  Mad.  Heinefetter ;  .  .  .  .  and  once  to  see  Schiller's 

*  See  Memoirs  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  Vol.  II.  p.  304. 

f  Mr.  Ticknor  says  elsewhere  :  "  Count  Bose  has  been  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  Saxony,  and  was  for  some  time  Qrand  Marshal  of  the  Court,  but  now 
lives  chiefly  on  a  large  estate  of  .his  wife*8,  in  Lithuania.  She  was  a  Countess 
Lowenstein,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1810-11,  ....  knew  Alexander  Everett 
and  Frank  Gray  very  well,  and  seemed  to  remember  them  very  distinctly.  She 
talks  French  and  English  very  well,  is  an  agreeable  person,  and  certainly  has  a 
good  deal  of  talent*' 
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"  William  Tell,"  which  I  was  very  glad  to  find  could  be  played  so 
well  here,  as  I  feel  sure  now  that  I  'shall  see  what  I  did  not  see  at 
all  in  Gennany  before, —  the  principal  dramas  of  Schiller  and  Goethe 
properly  represented.  The  theatre  in  both  its  parts  is  certainly  excel- 
lent, and  the  old  King  and  the  Court  are  almost  always  there. 

We  have,  of  course,  made  a  good  many  acquaintance  this  week, 

though  I  wish  to  be  slow  about  it One  person  I  was  quite 

glad  to  meet  at  M.  de  Zeschau's  the  other  evening ;  I  mean  Sonutag, 
who  had  been  often  at  our  house  in  Boston.  He  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  French  Legation  here,  as  he  was  of  that  in  the  United  States. 

December  21.  —  We  went  to  the  picture-gallery  to-day  for  the  first 

time We  had  not  been  earlier  to  see  it  because  we  have  been 

much  occupied,  and  because,  as  it  is  not  r^ularly  open  in  the  winter, 
....  we  did  not  wish  to  visit  it  until  we  could  have  leave  to  visit 
it  freely.  This  I  obtained  about  a  week  ago  &om  Baron  Lindenau. 
....  To-day  we  could  only  walk  through  it  and  get  the  most  gen- 
eral impression  of  its  contents.  It  is  certainly  a  magnificent  gallery, 
and  greatly  improved  since  I  saw  it  in  1816 

December  24.  —  Dresden  has  been  entirely  full  for  the  last  three 
days ;  its  streets  swarming  with  picturesque  crowds  from  the  country, 
and  the  fair  in  the  Alte  Markt  overflowing.     It  has  been  altogether 

a  beautiful  sight  to  see It  was  almost  confusing  to  walk 

about,  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  whole  was  lighted  up,  .... 
it  glittered  as  if  it  were  only  arranged  for  exhibition  and  stage 
effect 

In  the  evening  we  witnessed  some  of  the  results  of  this  very  pecul- 
iar national  feeling  and  custom ;  that,  I  mean,  of  the  children  giv- 
ing presents  to  the  parents  and  the  parents  to  the  children  on  Christ- 
mas eve.  We  were  invited  to  witness  it  at  Baron  Ungem  Sternberg's, 
At  first,  in  the  saloon,  we  saw  the  Baron  and  his  wife,  whom  I  had 
met  at  Tieck's,  people  of  a  good  deal  of  taste  and  cultivation,  and  we 
amused  ourselves  with  looking  over  some  of  the  drawings  and  curi- 
osities which  the  Baron's  intimate  friend,  the  Count  Stackelberg, 
brought  from  Greece,  a  remarkable  collection,  ....  constituting  the 
materials  for  the  beautiful  work  which  Stackelberg  is  now  publish- 
ing. As  we  were  in  the  midst  of  looking  them  over  a  little  bell 
rang,  and  we  went  into  the  room  where  the  presents  which  the 
children  had  secretly  prepared  for  the  elder  members  of  the  family 
were  placed  under  the  tree.  They  were  all  prepared  by  two  little 
girls  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  ....  and  though  there  was  nothing 
very  valuable  or  beautiful  in  what  was  given,  yet  it  was  all  received 
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with  80  much  pleasure  by  the  parents  and  elder  brother,  that  the 
children  were  delighted,  and  kissed  us  all  round  very  heartily.  While 
this  was  going  on  a  bell  rang  in  another  part  of  the  house,  and  we 
were  led  through  a  passage-way  purposely  kept  dark,  where  two 
folding-doors  were  thrown  open  and  we  were  aU  at  once  in  a  largo 
and  handsome  saloon,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  where 
were  the  presents  which  the  parents  had  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren  

December  26.  —  I  was  presented  to  the  King  to-day  ....  by  the 
English  Minister,  and  all  the  forms  usual  on  such  occasions  any- 
where were  fully  observed.  ....  After  passing  through  two  or  three 
antechambers  we  came  to  one  quite  full  of  Saxon  nobles  and  officers 
in  every  possible  variety  of  uniform  and  costume,  who  were  to  be 
received  after  the  diplomatic  audience  should  be  over.  We  crowded 
our  way  through  them  with  some  difficulty,  and  entered  a  room 
where  were  gradually  collected  about  forty  or  fifty  persons.  .... 
The  Prussian  Minister,  Baron  Jordan,  went  in  first,  having  an  especial 
private  audience,  to  present  the  King  with  the  Order  of  the  Black 
Eagle,  as  a  compliment  on  his  birthday,  from  the  King  of  Prussia. 
After  he  came  out  the  rest  of  us  were  admitted.  It  was  a  good  room 
into  which  we  came,  with  a  canopy  for  the  throne,  but  no  throne  was 
there.  ....  Those  who  came  in  formed  a  circle  opposite  the  throne, 
and  under  the  canopy  stood  the  King  ;  a  small,  ordinaiy-looking 
man,  much  broken  with  years,  in  a  general's  uniform  with  boots  and 
spurs,  a  large  diamond  ornament  on  his  breast,  and  the  Order  of  the 
Black  Eagle,  which  he  had  just  received,  rather  awkwardly  hung 
round  his  person.     He  bowed  to  us  kindly,  and  then  spoke  to  the 

minister  who  happened  to  be  on  his  right  hand Mr.  Forbes 

came  next,  and  having  spoken  to  the  King  presented  me.  The  King 
asked  me  how  long  I  meant  to  remain  in  Dresden,  said  he  hoped  I 
should  find  it  agreeable,  etc.,  and  then  passed  on  round  the  rest  of  the 
circle.* 

*  Mr.  Ticknor  gives  the  following  acoount  of  the  Saxon  royal  famUy  at  this 
period :  "  The  royal  family  now  consists  of  King  Anthony,  who  is  eighty  yean 
old  to-morrow,  his  brother  Maximilian,  who  is  seventy-six  years  old,  and  his 
niece  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  late  King,  who  is  fifty-three.  The  King  has 
been  twice  married,  but  both  his  wives  are  dead,  leaving  no  children,  and 
Augusta  was  never  married,  so  that  the  family  of  Maximilian  is  to  succeed  to 
the  throne.  ....  In  1830  there  was  a  revolution  here  in  imitation  of  the  Three 
Days  at  Paris,  a  Constitution  was  obtained  with  representative  forms,  and, 
Maximilian  having  first  renounced  his  personal  right  to  the  crown,  his  eldest 
ton — a  popukr  favorite  and  very  respectable  man  —  was,  with  the  sinoere  con- 
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December  28.  —  This  evening  I  passed  at  Count  Stroganoff 'a.  He 
i#  heie  this  winter  &om  reasons  connected  with  his  health,  and 
leceives  company  every  evening  that  he  does  not  go  abroad,  and 
receives  it  in  a  very  agreeable  way.  He  is  the  same  person  who  has 
figured  so  much  for  nearly  thirty  years  in.  Russian  diplomacy, 
his  career  in  which  he  closed  at  Constantinople,  where  he  much 
impaired  his  health,  and  resigned  to  live  quietly.  He  is  a  man  of  fine 
manners  and  rich  conversation.  I  met  him  at  Court  when  I  was 
presented,  and  talked  with  him  a  good  deal,  but  find  him  still  more 
agreeable  in  his  own  house.  The  Countess  has  winning  manners,  and 
tikfd  house  seems  to  be  more  on  the  footing  of  a  Parisian  ealcn  than 
%Dy  I  have  been  in  at  Dresden.  There  were  about  twenty  people 
there  to-night 

December  29.  —  I  have  been  two  or  three  times  at  Tieck's  lately ; 
9ne  evening  there  was  a  laige  party  at  which  some  Russian  nobles 
of  laige  fortunes^  and  some  of  the  more  distinguished  of  the  Saxon 
mobility,  were  present  Aniong  the  rest  was  Baron  Biilow,  a  young 
man  of  a  little  over  thirty,  who  belongs  to  the  old  Prussian,  family, 
but  who  is  settled  and  married  in  Dresden.  He  has  published  some 
translations  of  old  English  plays,  and  is  now  occupied  with  Spanish 
iiterature,  though  not  very  deeply.  We  had,  therefore,  a  good  deal 
!to  say  to  each  other,  and  this  evening  he  came  and  made  me  a  visit 
•of  four  hours,  which  I  cannot  say  seemed  too  long,  so  pleasant  and 
various  was  his  conversation.  He  is  a  great  admirer  and  follower 
of  Tieck,  so  that  I  did  not  quite  agree  to  aU  his  theories  and  opinions ; 
but  lie  is  a  very  interesting  person,  and  full  of  elegant  knowledge. 

Jarmary  1,  1836.  — This  evening  there  was  the  first  regular  recep- 
tion at  Court  Like  everything  else  here,  it  began  early,  and  Mrs.  T. 
having  put  on  her  train,  and  I  having  my  sword  by  my  side,  at  half 
past  five  we  were  at  the  grand  entrance  to  the  palace.  Our  first  visit 
was  to  the  personage  called  the  Qrande-Maitresse,  that  is,  the  chief 

currence  of  his  father  and  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  made  Co-Regent."  Early 
in  this  movement  it  waa  proposed  by  the  revolutionists  that  the  old  King 
should  be  deposed  and  Prince  Frederic  put  in  his  place ;  but  on  hearing  of  the 
suggestion,  the  Prince  went  instantly,  in  the  evening,  to  the  crowded  market- 
place, and  by  the  light  of  a  few  torches  took  a  solemn  oath,  that  if  that  threat 
should  be  executed  he  would  leave  Saxony  and  never  return.  The  people, 
knowing  his  sincerity,  gave  up  the  plan  and  made  him  Regent  "  This  Prince, 
however,  —  Frederic,  —  though  twice  married,  has  no  children,  so  that  it  is 
probable  his  younger  brother  John  will  eventually  come  to  the  throne.  Fred- 
eric is  thirty-eight  years  old,  a  wise  and  valuable  man  ;  John  is  thirty-four,  a 
man  of  quiet,  studious  habits  and  a  good  deal  of  learning." 
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Lady  of  Honor  to  the  Co-Regenteas.  We  found  her  living  in  a  fine 
apartment  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  and  her  room  was  quite  brilliant 
when  we  entered  it,  with  the  court  dresses  of  those  persons,  chiefly 
foreigners,  who  had  come  to  pay  the  customary  attention  to  her. 
The  British  Minister  presented  us  to  her,  ....  but  we  had  hardly 
spoken  to  her  and  two  or  three  other  persons  whom  we  knew,  before 
she  went  to  perform  her  own  duties  to  the  Princess — who  now  occu- 
pies the  place  of  Queen — and  left  us  to  follow  at  our  leisure.  We 
did  so  very  soon,  ....  and  were  somewhat  surprised  that  we  had 
another  pair  of  stairs  to  ascend,  which  brought  us,  in  fact,  to  the 
third  story,  where,  I  observe,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mostr 
oonsiderable  people  here  live.  .... 

When  we  got  there  we  found  a  magnificent  suite  of  rooms,  which 
had  been  built  for  state  occasions  in  the  time  of  the  Polish  kings ;  and, 
passiog  to  one  extremity  of  it,  all  of  us,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  who  had  not  yet  been  presented  to 
the  princesses  and  royal  family,  together  with  the  foreign  ministers 
who  were  to  present  us,  were  carried  into  a  large  room  with  a  dais 
in  it,  but  no  throne  or  seats,  the  whole  hung  with  velvet  There  we 
were  airanged  in  a  semicircle,  the  ladies  on  one  side,  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other.  By  the  time  this  was  well  done  the  royal  family  ap- 
peared, the  King,  eighty  years  old,  and  his  brother.  Prince  Maxi- 
milian, seventy-six,  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  covered  —  especially  the 
King  —  with  diamonds,  of  which  this  family  has  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  one  in  the  King's  hat  being 
green  and  unique.  The  two  princes — the  Regent  and  his  brother 
John  —  were  dressed  in  military  uniform,  and  the  four  princesses  — 
Augusta,  the  daughter  of  the  late  King,  Amelia,  the  daughter  of 
Maximilian,  the  wife  of  the  Regent,  and  the  wife  of  Prince  Max  — 
were  splendidly  dressed,  and  had  a  waste  of  diamonds,  especially  the 
Princess  Augusta. 

The  wife  of  Prince  Max  is  a  princess  of  Lucca,  and  is  thirty-two 

years  old When  she  married  him  she  was  twenty-two  and  he 

sixty-six,  and  she  is  said  to  give  as  a  reason  for  her  consent,  that  she 
had  rather  be  the  wife  of  a  kind,  lespectable  man  three  times  as  old 
as  herself,  than  live  with  a  mother  who  beat  her.  The  royal  party 
was  certainly  very  splendid,  and  amused  us  as  a  show  while  they 
walked  round,  and  with  great  kindness  and  some  tact  spoke  to  each 
of  us.  When  this  was  over — which  lasted  perhaps  half  an  hour — 
the  King  and  the  family  bowed  civilly  to  us  all  and  went  out^  the 
first  act  of  the  evening's  ceremonies  being  over. 
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We  now  passed  through  a  suite  of  three  or  four  grand  rooms,  one 
of  which  was  filled  with  old  porcelain,  to  the  presence-chamber,  where 
we  found  about  three  hundred  persons  in  every  variety  of  sho¥r7 
dress  and  brilliant  uniform,  which  was  all  well  set  off  by  the  room 
itself,  well  lighted,  and  hung  with  crimson  velvet.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  King  and  Court  followed.  Two  officers  of  the  guard  pie- 
ceded  them  and  placed  themselves  under  the  dais,  with  their  cape  on. 
Then  came  the  court-marshal  and  the  master  of  ceremonies,  one  of 
whom  knocked  slightly  on  the  floor,  ....  upon  which  the  company 
separated,  the  ladies  on  the  right  and  the  gentlemen  on  the  left, .... 
the  King  and  Court  passed  to  the  place  of  the  throne,  where  a  red 
cloth  was  spread,  and  where,  having  stopped  a  few  moments,  they 
again  came  down  the  room,  and  mixed  with  the  crowd,  and  spoke  to 
a  good  many  persons.  The  main  ceremony  of  the  evening  now  en- 
sued, which  was  a  game  of  cards  called  Hof-Spiel,  —  Court-Play,  — 
because  only  the  Court  play,  and  everybody  else  looks  on.  For  this 
purpose  seven  tables  were  arranged,  at  which  the  chamberlains  waited 
in  great  state.  ....  It  was  easy  to  move  about,  and  as  you  passed 
the  tables  of  the  princesses,  it  was  expected  you  should  bow  to  them, 
and  they  always  returned  the  salutation  in  a  very  marked  manner. 
Refreshments,  tea,  sherbets,  and  cakes  were  served  round,  and,  except 
that  seats  were  scarce,  it  was  now  merely  an  elegant  and  rather  agree- 
able party,  where  such  men  as  Baron  Lindenau,  Count  Stroganoff, 
M.  de  Bussierre,*  etc.,  were  to  be  found  to  talk  to. 

This  lasted  till  eight  o'clock,  when  the  playing  gradually  broke  up 
at  all  the  tables,  the  royal  party  again  mixed  \\dth  the  company  a 
short  time,  and  then,  bowing  all  round,  went  away,  and  we  all  came 
home  as  early  as  they  did  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

I  did  not  talk  much  with  any  of  the  royal  family,  except  Prince 
John,  the  translator  and  commentator  of  Dante's  "Inferno,"  whom 
I  found  very  agreeable,  and  much  disposed  for  literary  conversa- 
tion. 

January  5.  —  I  dined  with  the  King  at  a  regular  court  dinner  in 
full  dre88.t  The  ceremonious  part  of  it  was  like  all  other  court  cere- 
monies ;  the  rest  was  very  well  arranged,  and  agreeable.  The  invita- 
tion ....  was  for  "  three  quarters  past  twelve  o'clock."  I  went,  of 
course,  punctually  enough  to  be  among  the  first,  though  I  found  there 

*  The  French  Minister. 

t  Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor :  "  This  was  the  only  dinner  the  King  gave  during 
Carnival  this  year.  Formerly  he  used  to  give  a  good  many,  but  now  he  is  so 
old  that  he  feels  himself  excused  from  it." 
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already  Count  Stroganoff  and  Qeneral  Von  Leyser,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  two  or  three  other  persons  whom  I  knew. 
We  were  received  by  the  court-marshal  and  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  the  company  amounted  to  about  thirty  persons.  When  it  was  all 
assembled,  two  officers  of  the  guards  entered  from  a  side  door,  and, 
crossing  the  room,  placed  themselves  by  the  door  of  the  dining-halL 
The  proper  officers  of  ceremony  followed,  and  then  came  the  old  King, 
with  the  Princess  Amelia,  his  niece,  who  has  long  lived  with  him  as 
his  adopted  daughter,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  single  dame  d^hon- 
neur.  ....  They  spoke  to  almost  all  of  us,  meaning  to  be  agree- 
able, and  partly  succeeding.  As  soon  as  this  was  over  the  doors 
of  the  dining-haU  were  thrown  open,  the  King  tottered  in  alone, 
the  Princess  and  her  lady  followed,  and  then  the  rest  of  us,  ¥dthout 
standing  upon  the  order  of  our  going. 

At  table  Count  Stroganoff  was  placed  on  the  King's  right  and  a 
Polish  general  on  his  left,  in  the  middle  of  a  long  table,  and  opposite 
sat  the  Princess,  with  General  Von  Leyser  on  her  left,  and  then  my- 
self, as  arranged  by  the  court-marshaL  Qeneral  Von  Leyser  is  a  man 
of  talent,  and  very  agreeable,  so  that  I  had  a  pleasant  time.  .... 
There  were  about  as  many  servants  as  guests ;  four  for  the  King,  in  the 
yellow  livery  of  his  running  footmen,  had  their  caps  on.  ...  .  The 
table  was  loaded  with  a  very  rich  and  beautifully  wrought  profusion 
of  plate,  but  there  was  nothing  under  the  covers,  the  true  dishes  being 
all  brought  round.  The  King  eat  from  a  service  of  gold,  and  had  a 
little  gold  salt-cellar  before  him  that  looked  exactly  like  a  snuff-box. 
It  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half ;  then  the  King  rose  and  went  with 
the  Princess  into  the  next  room,  where  we  were  first  received.  There 
coffee  was  served,  ....  the  King  spoke  to  most  of  us  again,  .... 
bowed  to  us,  and  went  out  The  Princess  stayed  a  few  moments 
longer  and  then  retired.  The  company  now  took  ceremonious  leave 
of  the  court-marshal,  as  if  he  had  been  our  host,  and  we  were  all  at 
home  before  three  o'clock The  party  chiefly  consisted  of  Rus- 
sian, Polish,  and  Saxon  noblemen,  with  one  or  two  French,  one  or 
two  Austrian,  and  one  Englishman 

In  the  evening  I  passed  an  hour  or  two  with  Falkenstein,  the  head 
of  the  library  establishment,  a  man  full  of  knowledge  and  pleas- 
ant qualities,  to  whom  I  am  under  many  obligations.  We  spent  the 
time  chiefly  in  looking  over  his  extraordinary  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, which  is  most  admirably  arranged,  and  amounts  now  to  about 
eleven  thousand,  exclusive  of  duplicates.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it 

20*  DD 
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January  8.  —  I  passed  —  by  ajipolntment  made  accoidiiig  to  Hie 
cmut  c^pemonies  —  an  hour  this  afternoon  with  Piinoe  John.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  simple  and  unpretending  than  his  mannen.  I 
wanted  to  see  him  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  Dante,  of  whose 
.^Inferno"  he  has  piinted  a  translation  with  very  good  notes;  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  was  with  him  he  was  occupied 
in  showing  me  the  books  and  apparatus  he  had  collected  iix  the  study 
of  the  great  Italian  master.  Some  of  them  were  quite  curious. .... 
In  all  respects  I  found  him  well-informed,  in  some  learned,  and  he 
was  truly  agreeable,  because  it  was  plain  he  desired  to  be  sa 

His  establishment  is  very  elegant  and  luxurious^  and  his  study, 
where  he  received  me,  looked  truly  scholar-like  and  comfortable. 
Among  other  things  he  showed  me  a  beautiful  collection  of  drawings 
in  an  album,  relating  to  Dante,  which  had  been  from  time  to  time 
given  to  him  by  lus  family,  all  original,  of  course,  and  two  or  three 
by  Retzsch,  of  the  greatest  vigor  and  beauty,  and  executed  in  pencil 
with  the  most  delicate  finisL 

January  10.  — This  evening  happened  the  first  grand  court  ball ; 
for  the  season  of  Carnival,  from  Christmas  to  Lent,  is  the  season  into 
which  all  the  amusements,  both  at  the  Court  and  in  private  hoaaes, 
are  crowded,*.  .  .  .  and  we  are  to  have  a  ball  every  fortni^t  until 
the  period  of  gayety  is  over.  like  everything  else  here,  it  b^an 
early.  We  were  invited  for  six  o'clock,  and,  arriving  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  found  ourselves  among  the  last  Six  fine  large  halls  were 
open,  ....  all  well  lighted  and  most  agreeably  heated,  the  last  but 
one  being  arranged  for  dancing  ;  and  the  last,  which  was  the  presence- 
chamber,  was  prepared  for  cards.  Round  three  sides  of  the  dancing- 
hall  were  barriers,  covered  with  tapestry,  behind  which  stood,  I 
should  think,  five  hundred  of  the  common  people,  who  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  show  very  much,  and  were  perfectly  quiet  the  whole  even- 
ing. In  the  centre  were  about  four  hundred  invited  guests,  compre- 
hending the  nobility  of  Saxony  and  the  principal  foreigners  now  in 
Dresden,  all  in  full  dress.     It  was  a  fine  show  in  a  fine  halL 

Soon  after  we  arrived  the  King  and  Court  entered,  preceded  by  the 

*  Frequent  extracts  are  given  from  the  journal  describing  these  ccmrt  recep- 
tions and  f^tes,  because  even  then  they  had  a  flavor  of  hygone  times  abont 
them,  and  because  they  were  the  only  large  and  el^ant  entertainments  given 
daring  the  winter.  Kindliness  and  intellectual  refinement  mingled  so  largely 
with  the  regal  splendor  of  this  Court,  that  it  really  formed  the  heart  of  society 
for  the  Saxon  nobility,  as  well  as  for  the  very  few  foreigners  who  then  visited 
Dresden.  No  other  American  family  was  there  that  year,  and  not  many 
English. 
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officers  of  the  gaaid  ahd  the  officers  of  ceremony,  and  went  thTongh 
the  crowd  in  different  directionB,  Bpeaking  to  as  many  as  tb^y  coinld. 
....  When  this  was  ovar  the  King  took  the  Princess  Marie  *  and 
walked  a  polonaise  round  the  hall,  fallowed  hj  a  part  of  the  com- 
pany, but  he  tottered  about  very  sadly.  The  party  now  divided  ;  a 
few  went  to  the  presenoe-chamber,  and  sat  down  at  a  doasen  tables 
to  cards ;  the  rest  remained  in  the  bidlroom^  and  dancing  began  in 
good  earnest  ....  The  Begent  danced  constantly,  and  repeatedly 
gave  great  pleasure  by  taking  for  partners  the  3roung  Countess  Bau- 
disain  and  little  Countess  Boee,  who  were  prefsented  at  Court  for 
the  fiiHt  time,  and  thus  had  a  double  zest  added  to  their  "first  balL 
The  old  King,  too,  who  has  beeki  a  great  danceft*  in  his  day,  detep- 
mined  to  have  it  said  that  he  had  danced  after  he  was  eighty  years 
old,  and  actually  went  through  a  quadrille  with  Mile.  WatssdoriL 
By  the  great  skill  of  his  partner  he  was  prevented  from  Mling,  but 
it  was  painful  to  see  him.  .... 

The  King  disappeared  soon  after  he  had  finished  his  dance,  and  at 
a  little  before  ten  o'clock  the  Regent  led  the  way  to  supper,  whidi 
was  beautifully  arranged  in  two  laige  halls,  on  tables  for  ten  pertona 
eacL  Each  of  the  princes  aiid  princesses  had  a  table,  to  wbich,  very 
early  in  the  evening,  such  persons  as  they  selected  were  invited.  Im- 
mec^ately  after  our  arrival,  one  of  the  offieevs  came  to  us  with  a 
written  list  and  invited  us  to  the  table  of  Prince  John  ;  and  when  we 
reached  the  table  we  found  the  list  on  it,  and  that  our  company  con- 
sisted of  the  wife  of  the  Minister  of  War,  Countess  Herzbeig,  Mrs. 
Pole  [an  English  lady],  Count  Baudiasin,  and  enough  more  to  make 
lip  the  ten. 

It  was  a  hot  supper,  consisting  of  many  courses  of  very  nice  dishes^ 
excellent  wines,  ices,  etc,  ....  and  we  remained  at  table  about  an 
hour  and  a  halt  The  quantity  of  silver  must  have  been  immense, 
for  the  plates  were  all  of  silver  for  the  whole  four  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  and  were  changed  at  least  four  times  for  each,  and  sometimes 
six  or  seven  times.  No  distinction  was  made  in  the  service  and 
arrangements  of  the  tables  of  the  princes  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
company,  except  that  the  royal  family  chose  who  should  sup  witA 
them.  The  rest  of  the  company  chose  their  own  places. ....  At  our 
table  we  had  a  very  good  time. 

Prince  John  was  very  agreeable,  and  spoke  pretty  good  English,  as 
well  as  excellent  French.  Count  Baudissin  —  who  is  about  to  pub- 
lish some  translations  from  Ben  Jonson,  Massinger,  Fletcher,  etc. — 

•  Wife  of  the  Regent. 
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talked  very  well  apon  our  early  literature.  The  Prince  talked  a  little 
about  Dante,  but  of  course  made  himself  as  agreeable  as  he  could 
to  the  ladies.  On  the  whole  it  was  an  exquisitely  nice  supper,  and 
we  enjoyed  the  conversation  round  our  comfortable  little  table  veiy 
much. 

Soon  after  eleven  the  Regent  rose,  and  returned  to  the  ballroom. 
We  all  followed,  and  found  that  it  had  been  aired,  and  that  a  new  set, 
of  about  four  hundred  of  the  people,  had  been  let  in  behind  the  bar- 
riers to  see  the  show. 

When  one  waltz  was  over  we  left  it  all,  and  reached  home  just 
before  midnight,  having  been  there,  of  course,  nearly  six  hours,  and 
yet  not  being  very  near  the  end  of  the  whole  matter.  It  was  an  ele- 
gant entertainment  in  all  its  parts,  ....  and  the  company  had  an 
air  of  quiet  gentility  and  good  taste  about  it  which,  I  am  sure,  is 
rarely  to  be  found  anywhere. 

January  11. — Count  Baudissin  came  this  morning  and  brought  with 
him  a  volume  of  Shirley's  Plays,  where  there  were  one  or  two  pas- 
sages he  found  it  difficult  to  interpret  I  found  it  hardly  less  so,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  us  from  having  a  very  agreeable  literary  conver- 
sation of  an  hour  or  twa  He  is  the  person,  I  find,  who  has  com- 
pleted, with  Tieck,  the  translation  of  Shakespeare  which  was  begun 
by  Schlegel,  and  his  portion  is  thought  equally  good  ¥rith  that  of  his 
predecessor. 

The  evening  I  divided  between  literary  talk  at  Tieck\  which  was 
more  than  commonly  interesting,  and  a  lounge  at  Count  StroganoflPs ; 
the  whole,  however,  finished  before  half  past  ten. 

January  14. — We  passed  an  hour  or  two  this  morning  in  the 
gallery  of  pictures,  looking  almost  the  whole  time  at  the  works  of 

Quercino  and  Guido It  was  a  most  agreeable  visit,  for  the 

weather  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  has  been  very  mild,  and 
the  halls  of  the  gallery,  therefore,  less  painfully  cold.  I  long  for  the 
spring  and  its  warmth,  that  we  may  go  every  day  to  enjoy  these 
admirable  collections. 

I  dined  with  Prince  John.  The  invitation  was  a  verbal  one, 
brought  by  one  of  the  officers  of  his  household  this  morning,  and 
I  went  punctually  at  three  o'clock.  There  was  as  little  ceremony 
as  possible.  I  found  his  grand-maitre  in  waiting,  with  one  other  per- 
son whom  I  did  not  know,  but  who  was  invited  like  myself,  and  was 
the  only  other  guest.  The  Prince  was  informed  we  were  there,  and 
appeared,  went  into  dinner  alone,  and  asked  for  me,  formally,  to  sit 
on  his  right  hand He  had  a  gold  salt-cellar  like  a  snuff-box^ 
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just  as  the  King  had.'**'  He  went  out  first  from  dinner  to  the  saloon, 
and,  after  talking  with  us  a  little  more  there,  bowed  to  us  all  and  left 
us.    So  much  for  the  ceremony  of  the  matter. 

The  rest  was  as  simple  and  agreeable  as  possible.    We  dined  at  a 
little  round  table,  on  which  was  placed  only  a  very  handsome  dessert 

of  hot-house  fruits,  etc The  conversation  was  in  French,  and 

purely  literaiy  and  scholar-like,  of  course  a  good  deal  about  Dante  ; 
but  the  other  invited  guest  did  not  say  a  word,  why,  I  know  not 
The  Prince  values  himself  a  good  deal  upon  his  literaiy  knowledge, 
and  he  has  a  right  to,  for  he  studies  very  hard.  His  manner  is 
simple  and  frank,  sometimes  a  little  modest  and  distrustful,  but  as 
a  pleasant  talker  at  dinner  or  supper  it  is  not  easy  to  find  those  who 
will  go  before  him.  The  dinner  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
....  and,  when  I  came  away,  he  invited  me  to  come  and  see  him 
any  day  in  the  forenoon,  without  the  ceremony  of  announcing  myself 
through  his  grand-mattre. 

In  the  evening  we  all  went  to  see  Goethe's  "  Egmont,**  not  a  very 
effective  play  on  the  stage,  but  extremely  well  performed  to-night 
Demoiselle  Bauer  is  an  extraordinary  actress ;  indeed,  she  has  the 

reputation  of  being  the  best  in  Germany But  all  the  popular 

scenes  were  as  well  done  as  possible.  .... 

January  16.  —  I  went  to  the  theatre  to-night  to  hear  the  com- 
edy of  "  The  Uncle,'*  —  Der  Oheiir^  —  a  regular  piece  in  five  acts, 
by  the  Princess  Amelia,  the  sister  of  Prince  John.  It  is  a  good 
comedy,  and  amused  me  very  mucL  She  wrote  it  quite  secretly, 
having  no  confidant  in  the  matter  but  one  of  her  ladies  of  honor, 
and  sent  it  anonymously  to  the  theatre  here,  where,  without  much 
reflection  or  examination,  it  was  rejected.  Tieck  was  the  respon- 
sible person  in  this  case,  as  he  is  in  all  similar  ones,  and  suf- 
fered accordingly  for  his  mistake.  But  one  of  his  friends  —  Count 
Baudissin  —  told  me  that  there  was  something  malicious  in  the 
mode  in  which  this  piece  was  sent  to  Tieck ;  that  it  was  thrust  in 
with  a  large  number  of  other  dramas  that  were  poor,  in  order  to 
make  him  read  it  carelessly  or  neglect  it  altogether,  and  that,  in 
fact,  he  does  not  remember  having  seen  the  piece  at  alL    On  the 

*  Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor.:  "This  queer  little  box,  I  understand,  is  called 
the  Cademu,  the  'Padlock/  because  it  is  locked.  It  was  originally  used  in 
the  days  when  poisons  were  feared,  and  is  now  used  merely  as  a  distinction  of 
ceremony  and  etiquette,  being  always  granted,  at  royal  tables  in  Germany,  to 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  sovereigns  at  the  time  the  great  consolidation 
took  place  under  Charles  Fifth." 
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other  handy  it  is  said  Der  Oheim  was  sent  with  eeveral  other  diamas, 
tiiat  its  andiorship  might  be  entiiely  concealed,  and  that  the  judg- 
ment might  be  entirely  fair. 

The  Princess  then  sent  it  to  Berlin,  where  it  was  acted  and  had 
a  great  success,  the  incognito  being  strictly  preserved.  From  Berlin 
it  passed  to  other  theatres  with  great  applause,  and  then,  when  ac- 
knowledged, it  was  acted  here ;  but  the  embairaasmente  and  expla- 
nations, and  apologies  were  necessarily  manifold  and  mortifying.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  regular  acting  plays  throughout  Qennany,  and  no 
doubt  deserves  to  be  so 

January  18.  —  A  grand  dinner  at  the  French  Ministei^s  ;  more 
good  taste,  and  quite  as  much  elegance  as  at  the  Ruaaian's  ;  au  resU^ 

to  a  considerable  degree  the  same  company I  sat  next  to 

Count  Circourt,*  a  Frenchman,  whom  I  have  met  here  occasion- 
ally, with  a  very  intellectual  Russian  wife,  who,  like  himself,  is  pretty 
deep  in  Dante.     The  Count  is  a  Carlist,  and  was  private  secretary 

—  though  yet  a  young  man  —  under  the  Ministry  of  Prince  Polignac, 
and,  to  the  honor  of  his  personal  consistency,  refuses  now  to  wear  the 
tricolored  cockade.  The  consequence  is,  that  diplomatic  etiquette  will 
not  permit  the  minister  to  present  him  at  Court,  though  he  receives 
him  most  kindly  in  his  own  house,  and  even  presents  Mad.  de  Cir- 
court, who  danced  the  other  night  with  Prince  John.  So  much  for 
forms ! 

I  talked  with  Count  Circourt  to-day  upon  two  subjects,  which  he 
understood  better  than  any  Frenchman  with  whom  I  ever  conversed, 

—  Dante,  and  the  statistics  of  the  United  States.  On  the  last  he  was 
uncommonly  accurate. 

Another  subject  which  was  much  talked  about  by  all  at  table  was 
the  great  fire  at  New  York,  the  news  of  which  came  to-day  ;  the  fire 

♦  This  waa  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance  which  ripened  into  intimacy 
and  produced  frequent  correspondence.  Count  Circourt  is  well  known  in  all 
the  intellectual  circles  of  Europe  as  possessing  prodigious  stores  of  informa- 
tion and  a  marvellous  memory.  His  powers  of  criticism,  his  habits  of  re- 
search, his  sagacious  observation  of  the  political  movements  of  the  world,  and 
his  high  tone  of  thought  give  great  authority  to  his  opinions,  though  they  reach 
the  public  only  through  papers  on  a  wonderful  variety  of  subjects,  which  he 
gives  to  the  periodicals.  Lamartine's  brilliant  tribute  to  him  is  quoted  in  the 
"  Life  of  Prescott."  Mr.  Ticknor  highly  valued  his  correspondence  with  Count 
Circourt,  which  continued  with  undiminished  interest  to  the  last.  Madame  de 
Circourt  was  a  most  distinguished  person,  of  rare  talents  and  brilliant  acquire- 
ments ;  and  was  called  by  M.  de  Bonstetten  a  second  Madame  de  Sta^,  he 
hanng  been  a  contemporary  and  admirer  of  the  first. 
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of  December  15-16.  The  Minister  of  Finance  told  me  he  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  Leipzic  this  morning,  full  of  anxiety  about  the 
debts  due  the  merchants  there  from  merchants  in  New  York.  .... 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  beautiful  ball  at  Prince  Maximilian's, 
quite  like  the  ball  at  Court  a  week  ago,  — arrangements,  supper,  and 
all,  —  except  that,  the  apartmentB  being  less  spacious,  there  were 
fewer  persons  invited.  ....  I  supped  again  at  Prince  John's  table, 
with  the  wife  of  the  Minister  at  War,  the  Baroness  Diederichstein,  Mrs. 
Pole,  etc,  and  found  it  very  agreeable.  The  whole  evening,  indeed, 
was  veiy  pleasant ;  for  I  now  know  so  many  people,  and  there  is  so 
much  of  intellectual  resources  in  so  many  of  them,  that  I  never  feel 
myself  at  a  loss  for  pleasant  or  sensible  conversation.  The  supper, 
I  observed  to-night  by  the  list  that  lay  near  me,  consisted  of  tea 
courses,  and  everything  about  the  entertainment,  while  it  was  as  o(Hn- 
plete  as  this,  was  entirely  unconstrained  and  most  quietly  genteeL 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 
Dresden.  —  Prince  John,  —  Coimt  Cireourt,  —  Von  Baumer,  —  Betst(h, 

JOURNAL. 

January  20.  —  I  passed  an  hour  this  forenoon  very  profitably  with 
Prince  John,  in  looking  over  the  apparatus  criHcus  he  has  used  in  Mb 
study  of  Dante.  It  was  less  complete  than  I  expected  to  find  it,  but 
more  curious.  I  made  a  good  many  memoranda,  and  shall  turn  the 
visit  to  good  account  He  was,  I  thought,  free  in  showing  me  every- 
thing, conscientious  in  confessing  to  some  little  oversights  and  igno- 
rances, and  glad  to  get  any  hints  that  will  be  useful  to  him  hereafter ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  quite  plain  his  study  of  Dante  has  been  most 
thorough,  and  that  his  knowledge  and  feeling  of  the  power  and 
beauty  of  the  Inferno  and  Purgatorio  are  really  extraordinary.  With 
the  Paradiso  he  has  not  yet  made  a  beginning ;  I  mean,  with  its  trans- 
lation. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  I  made  a  similar  visit  to  Tieck,  and  looked 
over  his  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  in  old  English  litera- 
ture, and  especially  the  old  English  drama.  Few  Englishmen  have 
so  fine  a  library  in  this  department  as  he  has  ;  fewer  still  have  a 
knowledge  in  it  at  all  to  be  compared  to  his.  Many  of  his  notions  are 
very  bold  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  the  "  Fair  Emm  "  ♦  is  by  Shakespeare. 
He  told  me  to-day  that  he  thinks  Milton  superintended  the  edition 
of  Shakespeare  to  which  his  sonnet  is  prefixed,  because  the  changes 
and  emendations  made  in  it,  upon  the  first  folio,  are  poetical  and 
plainly  made  by  a  poet  It  would  be  a  beautiful  circumstance  if  it 
could  be  proved  true. 

When  Tieck  was  in  England,  in  1817,  he  bought  a  great  many 
curious  books,  and  even  had  eight  or  ten  manuscript  plays  copied 
in  the  British  Museum,  so  far  and  so  thoroughly  has  he  pushed  his 
inquiries  on  this  interesting  and  delightful  subject     I  talk  with  him 

♦  A  Pleasant  Ck)me(iie  of  Faire  Em,  the  Miller's  Danghter  of  Manchester, 
with  the  Love  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Acted  by  the  Lord  Strange  his 
Servants.    4to.    1631. 
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about  it,  more  or  less,  almost  always  when  I  go  to  see  him,  and  he 
never  fails  to  be  agreeable  and  instructive.  This  afternoon  he  was 
particularly  so. 

January  21.  —  In  the  evening  I  went  to  Tieck's  by  appointment, 
and  heard  him  read  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  "  Henry  IV.,"  in 
SchlegePs  admirable  translation.  He  has  universally  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  reader  in  Germany,  and  certainly  I  am  not  at  all 
disposed  to  gainsay  his  fame.  His  reading  was  admirable  in  all 
respects  ;  sometimes  very  curious  and  striking  to  me,  because  his 
tones  and  manner,  now  and  then,  gave  a  small  shade  of  difference  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  passage  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
give  it,  or  hear  given  to  it  on  the  stage.  His  conception  of  Falstaff 's 
character  was  more  like  Cooke's,  and  less  like  Bartle3r's,  than  any 
I  recollect ;  that  is,  more  intellectual,  and  less  jovial,  less  vulgar ; 
and  the  conception  of  the  King's  character  was  more  violent  and 
angry  than  I  have  been  used  to.  Very  likely  he  was  right  in  both 
cases  ;  certainly  he  was  quite  successful  in  the  effect  he  produced.'**' 

This  reading  is  an  exercise  of  which  he  is  very  fond,  and  in  which 
he  often  indulges  his  friends,  and  the  society  that  assembles  at  his 
house  every  evening  ;  but  for  the  last  two  months  he  has  had  a 
cough  and  abstained  entirely,  so  that  I  have  never  heard  him  before 
to-night.  He  never  goes  out  to  walk  or  take  exercise,  and  his  physi- 
cian —  Cams  —  says  these  readings  are  physically  useful  to  him  as 
substitutes.  He  gave  me  my  choice  of  what  he  should  read,  after  I 
arrived,  so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  preparation  ;  and  he  read 
the  whole  through  at  once,  without  the  least  pause,  without  speak- 
ing or  being  spoken  to.  It  occupied  a  little  more  than  two  hours  and 
a  half,  and  did  not  fatigue  him  in  the  least,  so  fine  is  his  organ.  .... 
I  hope  I  shall  hear  him  often. 

January  22.  —  There  was  a  small  party  at  Count  Baudissin's  t  this 
evening,  not  above  thirty  or  forty  persons,  and  generally  among  the 

*  Mr.  Ticknor's  habit  of  reading  Shakespeare's  Plays,  in  a  similar  ^y,  to 
parties  of  friends  at  home,  heightened  his  interest  in  these  interpretations. 
His  own  reading  was  much  admired. 

t  A  few  days  earlier,  Mr.  Ticknor  wrote :  "We  went  to  Count  Bandiasin's 
and  found  a  b^utiful  family  group  sitting  round  the  table  in  the  early  evening, 
for  it  is  the  fashion  here  to  make  calls,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  after  candle- 
light. The  family  consists  of  the  Ck>unt  and  his  wife,  and  their  two  nieces,  one 
married  to  a  French  marquis,  and  the  other  just  come  out,  both  very  beautifuL 
....  The  Ck>unt  is  a  rich  Holstein  nobleman,  who  has  no  chUdren,  and  lives  in 
Dresden  because  he  is  very  fond  of  letters,  and  likes  the  literary  society  he  finds 
here." 
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most  intellectaal  and  distiiigaiBhed  in  Dresden,  collected  to  hear  a 
ftunouB  performer  on  the  piano-forte,  —  Miss  Clara  Wieck,* — only 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old.  She  played  with  more  expression 
than  I  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  &om  persons  who  play  so  sci- 
entifically, and  produced  certainly  a  great  eflfect  upon  the  audience. 
Once,  when  she  was  accompanied  on  the  violin  by  Schubardt,t  in  a 
lemarkable  piece  which  they  had  never  played  together,  and  which 
she  did  not  know  he  would  ask  her  to  play,  the  astonishment  of 
those  who  had  the  best  right  to  judge  of  her  merit  seemed  to  reach 
its  utmost  limit.  It  was  altogether  beyond  my  comprehension. 
Indeed,  the  whole  affair  was  above  me,  and,  as  very  little  conversa- 
tion  could  be  enjoyed,  I  did  not  stay  it  out 

January  28.  —  Last  evening  M.  de  Billow  spent  a  long  and  quiet 
evening  with  us,  which  was  filled  with  very  agreeable  convenation, 
for  which  he  has  large  resources.  Among  other  things  I  heard  from 
him,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  Tiedge,  the  author  of  ^  Urania,"  is 
still  alive  ;  and,  what  is  more,  living  over  in  the  Neu-Stadt,  eighty-, 
four  yeais  old,  but  still  lively  and  enjoying  society,  t*hough  his  infir- 
mities prevent  him  from  going  abroad. 

This  morning  I  went  to  visit  Imn.  He  lives  in  the  house  where 
his  friends  the  Reckes  lived ;  among  the  rest,  the  famous  Frau  von 
der  Recke,  who  exercised  not  a  little  political  influence  in  her  time, 
and  was  connected  with  a  large  number  of  its  most  distinguished  men, 
both  statesmen  and  men  of  letters.  When  she  died,  she  ordered  the 
house  to  remain  for  the  use  of  Tiedge,  and  the  income  of  her  moderate 
fortune  to  be  paid  over  for  his  benefit  ....  In  the  midst  of  these 
comforts,  then,  we  found  him,  and  quite  able,  from  the  freshness  of 
his  faculties,  to  enjoy  them  alL  His  hair  is  white  and  very  neatly 
combed  back  ;  his  dress  more  cared  for  than  is  conmion  in  old  men 
in  Germany  ;  lus  manners  kind,  and  even  courteous  ;  and  his  conver- 
sation and  sympathy  quite  ready.     He  prefers  to  talk  of  old  times, 

and  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  portraits  of  generations  gone  by 

Altogether  my  visit  was  quite  interesting  and  amusing,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  go  and  see  him  occasionally,  as  the  last  authentic  repre- 
sentative of  an  age  long  gone  by. 

From  Tiedge's  I  went  to  see  Retzsch,  the  author  of  the  famous 

designs  for  Faust,  Schiller,  and  Shakespeare He  does  not  live 

in  Dresden,  but  in  a  little  vineyard  a  few  miles  off,  coming  to  the 

*  Since  Madame  Clara  Schumann. 

t  Probably  F.  Schnbert,  for  many  yean  first  Tiolinist  of  the  Royal  Chapel  in 
Dresden. 
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city  onlj  once  a  week.  .  .  .  ^  I  was  saxpriaed  to  find  him  with  a 
shorty  stout  person,  and  a  decidedly  ea^  look ;  so  that  if  it  were  not 
for  his  hurge,  deep  gray  eyes^  I  shonld  hardly  have  been  able  to  mark 
in  him  any  symptom  of  his  peculiar  talent  He  showed  me  some  of 
his  works ;  the  rest  I  shall  go  to  see  another  time.  .... 

Jantuvry  31.  —  This  evening  Prince  John  invited  four  of  na^- 
Professor  Forster,  the  translator  of  Petrarca,  Dr.  CaruSy  Count  Bau- 
dissin,  and  myself-^  to  hear  Tieck  read  a  part  of  the  unpublished 
translation  of  the  Puigatorio.'*''  I  went  punctually  at  six.  .... 
After  coffee  and  a  little  conversation,  we  all  sat  down  at  a  table, 
and  Tieck  read,  most  admirably,  five  cantos,  beginning  with  the 
eighteenth.  The  rest  of  us  looked  over  the  original  text,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  canto  observations  were  made  on  the  translation.  There 
was  not,  however,  one  word  of  compliment  offered,  or  the  smallest 
flattery  insinuated.  On  Uie  contrary,  errors  were  pointed  out  fairly 
and  honestly;  and  once  or  twice,  where  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Prince  and  Cams,  Corns  adhered,  even  with 
pertinacity,  to  his  own,  which,  in  one  case,  I  thought  was  wrong. 
The  translation,  however,  was  as  close  aa  anything  of  the  sort  well 
can  be ;  and  in  general,  I  have  no  doubt,  most  faithfully  accu- 
rate.t  After  the  reading  was  over,  and  refreshments  had  been  handed 
round,  the  conversation  was  very  gay,  and  fell  at  last  into  downright 
story-telling  and  comm&age.  About  nine  o'clock,  however,  some 
message  was  brought  to  the  Prince,  ....  and  he  bowed  to  us  and 
left  us. 

February  1.  —  To-day  I  dined  with  the  venerable  Tiedge.  He  had 
that  nice  and  exact  look  which  is  always  so  agreeable  in  old  men, 
was  alert  in  his  mind  and  interested  in  what  is  going  forward,  and 
talked  well  and  pleasantly  with  everybody.  Falkenstein,  Bulow,  and 
Reichenbach,  the  distinguished  botanist,  were  at  table,  and  the  con* 
versation  was  very  animated.  We  were  there  three  hours,  the  longest 
German  dinner  I  have  been  at. 

February  2.  —  I  dined  very  agreeably  to-day  at  Count  Baudissin's, 
with  Tieck  and  half  a  dozen  other  pleasant  persons.    Tieck  was  quite 

♦  By  Prince  John. 

t  Of  Mr.  Tickiior*8  knowledge  of  Dante,  Count  CSrcoort  wrote  thus  to  Mr. 
Preacott  in  January,  1841:  "The  Commentary  which  Mr.  Tlcknor  has  be* 
£^  "  —his  notes  made  in  1832  (see  p.  894),  but  never  published,  which  he  car- 
ried with  him  —  "is  one  of  the  highest  interest.  Few  persons  in  the  world  are 
80  intimately  acquainted  with  the  old  bard ;  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  such  a 
combination  of  profoimd  learning,  acute  criticism,  and  serene  eleyation  of  mind 
can  be  found  as  in  this  highly  gifted  and  excellent  man." 
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powerful,  and  talked  well  about  the  pieeent  state  of  the  Qemian 
theatre.  In  consequence  of  some  suggestion  about  America  we  got 
upon  the  sea-serpent,  and  I  was,  for  a  few  moments,  flooded  with 
questions ;  but  they  were  very  willing  to  believe,  when  the  state  of 
the  case  was  Mr\y  explained,  especially  those  who  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  natural  history. 

February  3.  —  We  had  a  very  agreeable  visit  to-day  from  Banm 
Lindenau  and  General  Leyser,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  who  talked  English  a  part  of  the  time  with  a  success  that 
quite  surprised  me.  ....  He  [Baron  Lindenau]  is,  however,  one  of 
those  uncommon  men  who  have  so  much  earnestness  as  well  as  power 
within  them,  that  their  ideas  are  forced  out  through  almost  any 
obstacles.  In  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  he  is  by  far  the 
first,  as  I  hear  from  all  sides. 

We  passed  the  evening  at  a  small  and  very  sociable  supper-party 
at  Countess  Bose's,  —  Mr.  Krause  of  Weisstropp,  Count  Baudissin 
with  his  pretty  niece,  and  Mons.  and  Mad.  de  Liittichau.*  Mad.  de 
Liittichau  is  not  only  one  of  the  prettiest  ladies  in  Dresden,  but  she 
has  more  good  sense  and  is  more  apiritueUe;  besides  which  her  good 
and  pleasant  qualities  are  all  brought  out  by  natural  manners  and  a 
sort  of  abandon  which  is  very  winning.  She  speaks  French,  English, 
and  Italian  well,  paints  in  oils  beautifully,  plays  and  sings  well,  talks 
well  upon  books,  and  yet  lives  chiefly  at  home  in  retirement,  devoted 
to  her  children,  the  two  that  remain ;  for  she  has  been  deeply  touched 
by  sorrow,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  plainly  perceptible.  .... 

February  4.  —  This  morning  we  spent  with  Retzsch.  He  had  prom- 
ised to  bring  in  his  wife's  album,  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
....  This  album  contains  the  most  beautiful,  graceful,  and  charac- 
teristic of  his  works  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  his  wife  is  a 
peasant  with  a  lively  and  strong  character,  —  as  I  am  told,  —  with 
great  sweetness  and  gentleness  but  little  cultivation,  it  shows  well 
for  his  own  good  qualities  that  he  is  so  deeply  attached  to  her,  and 
dedicates  and  devotes  to  her  the  whole  force  of  his  peculiar  talent 

There  are  now  just  forty  sketches  in  the  book,  all  done  in  pencil, 
with  that  exquisite  finish  which  makes  one  of  them  so  much  more 
valuable  than  one  of  his  oil-paintings.  The  first  is  the  four  elements, 
Earth,  Water,  Air,  and  Fire,  bringing  to  lus  wife  —  who  is  repre- 

♦  M.  de  Liittichau  was  Court  Director  of  the  Theatre,  Tieck  being  its  literary 
supervisor,  while  the  practical  management  was  of  course  in  inferior  hands.  It 
is  by  such  arrangements  that  the  German  theatre  is  kept  at  such  a  high  stand- 
ard of  intellectual  and  artistic  merit 
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seated  as  an  innocent  infant  deeping — the  most  beautiful  of  their 
appropriate  treasures ;  intimating  by  it  that  he  would  himself  gladly 
give  to  her  beauty  and  purity  all  that  there  is  most  precious  and 
graceful  in  the  universe.  Others  have  also  a  direct  or  allegorical 
relation  to  her,  but  in  general  they  were  mere  offerings  of  his  fancy. 
....  The  whole  is  exquisite,  and  as  we  turned  it  over  seemed  the 
very  concentration,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  the  fragrant  exhalation, 
of  what  is  most  peculiar,  delicate,  and  graceful  in  his  genius.'*'' 

February  6. — This  evening  ....  I  heard .Tieck  read  "Midsum- 
mer Nighf  s  Dream. '^  ....  I  found  quite  a  party.  ....  Several  of 
them  asked  me  to  select  something  from  Shakespeare,  as  it  is  known 
Tieck  prefers  to  read  from  him,  and  I  mentioned  "Midsummer 
Nighf  s  Dream,"  because  it  contains  such  a  variety.  Luckily  the 
piece  is  a  favorite  with  him.  ....  He  read  it  admirably.  Puck's 
frolicsome  mischief  and  the  lightness  of  the  dainty  fairies  were  done 
with  the  greatest  tact  and  delicacy.  ....  When  he  came  to  the  play 
represented  before  Theseus  I  received  quite  a  new  idea,  that  some  of 
the  repetitions  and  groans,  especially  in  the  part  of  Pyramus,  are 
merely  the  expression  of  the  actor's  personal  embarrassment  and 
anguish,  and  not  what  was  set  down  for  him.  The  whole  was  a  great 
pleasure. 

As  soon  as  it  was  over,  and  I  had  made  my  acknowledgments  with 
the  rest  to  Tieck  for  the  great  treat  we  had  enjoyed,  I  hurried  off  to 
the  British  Minister's,  where  we  finished  the  evening  in  a  very  small 
party. 

February  7.  —  There  was  a  Court  ball  to-night  ....  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  talk  there  with  Prince  John,  and  one  or  two  other  persons, 
about  the  state  of  the  art  of  painting  in  Germany  at  this  moment 
It  has,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  begun  anew 
upon  the  old  foundations,  as  Walter  Scott  began,  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  the  old  ballads,  traditions,  and  histories  of  the  country,  to 
renew  its  literature.  ....  I  supped  this  evening  at  the  table  of  the 
Princess  Amelia.  ....  The  Princess  seemed  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  Shakespeare,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  her  say,  very  decidedly, 
that  she  could  not  imagine  how  anybody  could  think  of  making  the 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth  interesting,  by  an  expression  of  more 
human  feeling  and  tenderness  in  the  mode  of  representation  ;  for  it 
is  quite  the  fashion  in  Germany  now,  to  consider  her  a  sort  of  abused 
person  who  is  not  half  so  bad  as  people  have  thought  her,  and  it  is 

*  Mr.  Ticknor  afterwaids  obtained  from  Retzsch  a  rapetition  of  one  of  these 
drawings. 
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even  now  said  that  Tieck  is  instraeting  Mile.  Baaer  how  to  produce 
this  impression  upon  the  audience.* 

Fthnuury  8.  —  I  dined  to-day  at  Mr.  Forbes^  with  only  Joidan, 
the  Prussian  Minister,  and  Baron  von  Herder.  The  latter  i»  the  urn, 
of  the  famous  Herder,  and  head  of  the  great  Saxon  mining  estab- 
Hdimient  and  school  at  Freybeig.  Hi»  proper  title  is  Berghcuipt' 
numn,  —  ''Captain  of  the  Mountaina,"  —  a  pictoresqne  title,  which 
has  come  down  from  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  his  dress  is  no  less  pictnr- 
esqne.    I  saw  him  in  costmne  at  the  Ck>art  ball  yesterday. 

He  has  lately,  with  the  consent  of  his  government,  and  at  the 
request  of  Prince  Milosch  of  Servia,  been  there  to  examine  a  tract  of 
eountiy  believed  previously  to  be  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  some  por- 
tions of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  mined  by  the  Rcmians.  Mr. 
Von  Jordan  and  myself  were  invited  to-day  to  hear  him  give  some 
account  of  his  journey  and  adventures.  The  whole  was  very  curious. 
Prince  Milosch  is  an  intelligent  person,  much  in  advance  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  countiy  over  which  he  presides.  His  private  possessions 
are  immense  ;  he  himself  does  not  know  how  large,  either  in  territory 
or  in  the  number  of  serfs  attached  to  it.  One  port  of  lus  income  oon- 
sists  in  swine,  and  of  these  he  sends  annually  between  one  and  two 
mOlions  to  the  neighboring  countries  for  sale.  But  still,  notwith- 
standing his  wealth  and  his  intelligence^  his  castle  and  domestic 
establishment  were  on  the  footing  of  those  of  one  of  the  barons  on 
the  Rhine  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Princess  spins  and  sews  with 
her  maids ;  the  cookery  does  not  savor  of  French  skill,  though  it  is 
healthy  ;  and  their  hospitality  is  abundant  if  not  luxurious. 

Baron  von  Herder  was  abroad  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  min- 
eral districts,  which  he  did  not  find  very  rich,  sixty-three  days.  The 
country  is  everywhere  perfectly  safe  for  travellers,  but  he  had  a  guard 
of  honor  of  thirty  persons  sent  with  him,  besides  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  his  civil  purposes  and  his  cuisine.  He  showed  us  a  musical 
instrument  on  which  the  ladies  of  Servia  play,  very  little  more  de- 
serving the  name  than  an  African  banjo,  which  it  much  resembled  ; 
and  several  pieces  of  the  handiwork  of  the  Princess  Milosch  and  her 
maids,  which  were  given  him  as  parting  presents.  They  consisted  of 
handkerchiefs,  gloves,  turbans,  embroidery,  etc.,  as  simple  and  un- 
sophisticated as  the  work  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

*  When  Macbeth  was  brought  out  Mr.  Ticknor  wrote :  "  The  story  that 
Lady  Macbeth  was  to  be  produced  as  quite  an  amiable  person  proved  untrue. 
She  was  represented,  indeed,  as  more  affectionate  to  her  husband,  and  less  im- 
perious to  him,  than  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  her,  and  I  am  not  sura  bat 
it  was  right" 
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To  William  H.  Pbbscott,  Boston. 

Dresden,  Febniary  8, 1886. 

.  .  «  .  Tour  remarks  about  Dr.  Chaoning's  book  on  Slavery  bring 
up  the  whole  subject  fresh  before  me.  You  cannot  think  how  difficult 
and  often  how  disagreeable  a  matter  it  is  to  an  American  travelling 
in  Europe,  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  are  put  to  him  about  it,  and 
hear  all  the  remarks  that  are  made  in  consequence.  All  the  compli- 
cations that  arise  from  our  constitutional  provisions  and  local  situa^ 
tions  are  nearly  unintelligible  to  foreigners.  Once  or  twice,  indeed, 
here,  and  oftener  in  England,  I  went  at  large,  with  sensible  indi- 
viduals, into  the  whole  subject,  and  they  were,  of  course,  satisfied. 
But,  in  general,  the  naked  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  slave  population, 
under  a  government  that  rests  entirely  on  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights, 
with  the  additional  fact  that  it  is  thought  wrong  to  do  anything  in 
the  purely  free  States  to  promote  immediate  emancipation,  is  all  that 
is  imderstood  ;  and  on  these  two  grounds  we  are  condemned  in  a  tone 
that  would  surprise  you,  I  think,  if  you  were  here ;  and  which  is 
none  the  less  decided  or  disagreeable,  because  so  many,  from  a  con- 
servative spirit,  are  disposed  to  find  fault  with  us  whenever  they  can. 

Dr.  Channing's  little  book,  therefore,  will  be  received  with  unhesi- 
tating and  unmingled  consent  and  applause  in  Europe,  and  will  add 
at  once  to  his  reputation,  which  is  already  much  greater  than  I  sup- 
posed ;  not  as  extensive  as  that  of  Washington  Irving,  but  almost  as 
much  so,  and  decidedly  higher.  My  bookseller  here  told  me,  to-day, 
he  thought  an  English  edition  of  his  works  would  sell  well  on  the 
Continent,  they  are  so  frequently  asked  for  in  his  shop  ;  and  Baron 
Billow,  a  young  Prussian,  brought  me  the  other  night  a  letter  from 
the  Duchess  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  inquiring  earnestly  how  she  could 
procure  them  for  herself.*  In  England,  again  and  again,  where  I 
should  least  have  suspected  it,  I  found  him  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation ;  one  of  the  old  Besborough  family,  for  instance,  looking  upon 
a  present  of  one  of  his  sermons  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  things 
that  could  happen  to  him  ;  and  Mrs.  Somerville,  Miss  Joanna  Baillie, 
and  several  other  persons,  of  no  less  note,  declaring  to  me  that  he  was 
generally  regarded  by  their  friends,  as  well  as  themselves,  as  the  best 
writer  of  English  prose  alive. 

If  the  book  on  Slavery  is  written  with  only  the  usual  talent  of  his 

*  Note  by  Mr.  Ticknor :  "  She  iB  a  Pnusiim  princets,  and  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  the  present  Empress  of  Russia,  having  been  brought  up  with  her. 
Both  are  women  of  talent,  especially  the  Princess." 
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other  works,  I  will  ventuie  to  predict  that  it  will  be  more  admired 
than  anything  he  has  yet  printed.  One  good,  and  only  one  that  I 
know  of,  can  come  from  this  state  of  opinion  in  Europe  ;  the  South- 
ern States  must  be  rebuked  by  it,  and  it  is  better  the  reproach  should 
come  from  abroad  than  from  New  England  and  the  North.  How 
general  and  strong  it  is  in  Qreat  Britain  I  need  not  tell  you,  for  you 
see  how  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  O'Connell,  the  ''Standard,"  and  the 
"  Morning  Chronicle," —  the  High  Tories  because  they  dislike  us,  and 
the  Whigs  because  they  choose  to  be  consistent,  —  all  unite  in  one 
chorus,  ever  since  they  have  gotten  rid  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies 
so  much  more  easily  than  they  feared.  Just  so  it  is  on  the  Continent. 
Tocqueville's  acute  book,  which  contains  so  much  truth  as  well  as 
error  about  us,  —  and  which  Talleyrand  says  is  the  ablest  book  of  the 
kind  published  since  Montesquieu's  ''Spirit  of  Laws," — has  explained 
the  matter  with  a  good  degree  of  truth,  but  with  great  harshness.  So^ 
too,  lately,  a  series  of  very  able  articles  in  the  Journal  de$  D^hcUs^ 
the  government  paper,  mixing  up  slavery  and  the  mobs  of  last  sum- 
mer, and  showing  up  the  infirmities  of  our  institutions  and  charac- 
ter, with  much  knowledge  of  facts  and  an  extremely  evil  disposition 
towards  us  as  a  people,  have  produced  a  good  deal  of  effect.  And  just 
so,  too,  all  the  leading  papers  throughout  (Germany,  who  repeat  these 
reproaches  against  us  in  perfect  good  fiaith,  cause  us  to  be  here  veiy 
frequently  set  down  for  a  good  deal  of  humbug  in  our  pretensions  to 
freedouL 

One  thiog,  however,  has  won  us  much  honor.  General  Jackson's 
message,  as  far  as  France  is  concerned,  —  for  they  know  nothing 
about  the  rest  of  it,  —  has  been  applauded  to  the  skies.  The  day 
it  arrived  I  happened  to  dine  with  the  Russian  Minister  here,  in 
a  party  of  about  thirty  persons  ;  and  I  assure  you  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  nine-and-twenty  of  them  came  up  to  me  with  congratulations. 
I  was  really  made  to  feel  awkward  at  last ;  but  this  has  been  the 
tone  all  over  the  Continent,  where  they  have  been  confoundedly 
afraid  we  might  begin  a  war  which  would  end  no  prophecy  could 
tell  where.  The  spirit,  too,  with  which  New  York  has  met  the  great 
calamity  it  has  suffered  —  and  which  was  vastly  exaggerated — has 
redoimded  to  our  honor  more,  I  suppose,  than  we  deserved. 

So  that,  taking  all  things  together,  notwithstanding  the  slave 
question,  and  the  mobs  and  riots  of  last  summer,  —  which  it  was 
both  disagreeable  and  difficult  to  explain,  —  and  notwithstanding 
the  reproaches  of  now  and  then  a  philanthropist  who  has  heard 
about  the  Cherokees,  it  is  still  very  comfortable  to  be  an  American ; 
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and  is,  on  the  whole,  an  extremely  good  passport  to  general  kindness 
and  good-wilL  At  anj  rate,  I  would  not  change  my  passport  — 
signed  by  some  little  scamp  of  an  ander-secretary  at  Washington, 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten — for  any  one  of  the  fifteen  hundred 
that  are  lying  with  it  at  the  Police  in  Dresden,  from  Bussia,  France, 
and  England. 

My  own  life  here  is,  in  the  main,  a  quiet  and  very  agreeable  one. 
Society  makes  no  claims  till  dinner-time,  and  even  then  few ;  for 
dinner-parties  are  rare.  ....  Calls  are  made  at  five  or  six  o'clock 

in  the  evening,  and  parties  begin  at  eight  or  nine We  have 

the  whole  day,  and  often  the  evenings,  to  ourselves.  I  read  pretty 
hard,  for  I  find  a  great  deal  to  make  up,  and  every  moment  of  my 
time  is  occupied.  I  pick  up,  among  other  things,  a  good  deal  for 
my  Spanish  matters  ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  write  out  a  book 
here,  so  importunate  are  the  demands  for  mere  reading  and  studying 
upon  one  who  wishes  to  talk,  in  such  society  as  I  see  constantly,  upon 
anything  like  equal  terms  with  the  persons  of  which  it  is  composed, 
or  improve  the  advantages  pressed  upon  him. 


JOUBNAL. 

February  16.  —  To-day  being  Mardi-gras,  the  last  day  of  Carnival, 
the  King  gave  his  last  ball.  It  began  at  six  o'clock,  as  usual ;  we 
had  supper  at  half  past  eight,  and  the  dancing  continued  until 
twelve,  immediately  after  which  all  amusements  and  refreshments 
were  stopped,  the  princes  and  princesses  went  roimd  and  spoke  to  as 
many  of  the  company  as  they  could,  and  then  all  came  away.  It 
is  the  only  ball  of  the  season  which  we  have  stayed  through  to  the 
end,  but  this  time  we  saw  the  whole  of  it,  —  the  dance  of  the  gro89' 
voter,  with  which  these  entertainments  are  ended,  and  all.  It  was 
brilliant  and  animated ;  the  party  being  required  to  come  in  full 
dress,  and  the  populace  being  admitted  behind  the  barriers  to  see 
the  show,  as  they  were  at  the  first  balL  .... 

Before  supper.  In  a  comer  of  the  presence-chamber,  I  had  an 
hour  of  most  agreeable  talk  with  Mad.  de  Ltittichau,  Prince  John, 
Countess  Bose,  and  Mad.  de  Blumner  ;  a  part  of  which  was  none  the 
less  piquant  from  being  on  the  principle  and  feeling  of  loyalty,  which 
I  told  them  I  supposed  an  American  republican  was  not  fairly  capa- 
ble of  comprehending.  Mad.  de  Liittichau  managed  the  conversation 
with  great  dexterity  and  esprit, 

February  20.  —  I  was  ei^aged  this  evening  at  Tieck'Sy  but  we  were 

VOL.  I.  21  XE 
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both  summoned  to  Prince  John%  where,  to  the  same  partj  that  was 
there  before,  —  viz.  Foreter,  Cams,  and  Bandissin,  —  Tieck  read  five 
more  cantos  of  the  Prince's  translation  of  the  Puigatorio,  XXIV.- 
XXIX.  Everything  went  on  just  as  it  did  before,  and  was  equally 
creditable  to  all  parties  concerned  in  it ;  the  criticisms  being  fiee, 
fuU,  and  fair,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  received  that  of  a 
person  really  disposed  to  profit  by  them. 

February  24.  —  This  evening  we  had  a  counterpart  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  last  evening  [when  Tieck  had  read,  at  his  own  house,  the 
Second  Part  of  "Henry  IV."].  Tieck  read  "As  You  Like  It,"  and 
showed  another  aspect  of  his  remarkable  talent  in  this  way.  I  no- 
ticed as  peculiarities  that  he  read  the  part  of  Orlando  with  more  of 
an  angry  movement  than  I  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  it,  and 
that  he  made  Sir  Oliver  Martext  stutter,  which,  of  course,  was  arbi- 
trarily done.  It  was  throughout  very  amusing.  The  reading  took 
place  at  Mad.  de  Llittichau's 

March  2.  —  It  is  a  week  since  I  wrote  last,  for  the  Carnival  being 
over,  and  society  much  more  quiet,  we  have  been  able  to  stay  at  home 
and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing  what  we  have  a  mind  to  do,  and  not 
what  we  are  invited  to  do.  I  have  passed  one  evening  with  Lindenau 
and  Tiedge,  and  divided  another  between  Beichenbach  and  the  Cir- 
courts,  for  my  own  pleasure 

The  only  time  I  have  dined  abroad  was  to-day,  at  VogeFs,  the 
portrait  and  historical  painter.  It  was  a  genuinely  German  dinner, 
and  curious  U>  me  because  it  is  the  first  one  at  which  I  have  been 
present  in  Dresden  ;  for,  though  I  have  dined  in  several  German 
houses,  there  has  been  too  much  of  a  French  or  Italian  air  about  the 
entertainment  to  have  it  properly  national  Vogel  is  rich,  and  his 
dinner  was  abundant  and  good,  and  his  company  excellent ;  consist- 
ing of  Falkenstein,  Forster,  Carus,  Dahl,  Lohrmann,  Haase,  etc 
But  Mad.  Vogel  was  only  the  upper  servant ;  sitting,  to  be  sure, 
sometimes  at  the  head  of  her  table,  but  constantly  running  out  to 
the  kitchen,  and  often  serving  her  guests.  I  remember  such  things 
frequently  when  I  was  in  Germany  before,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  them  on  my  present  visit.  It  is  bad  taste,  but  it  belongs 
to  the  whole  G^erman  people,  and  is  only  avoided  in  the  highest 
classes,  where  there  is  always  some  touch  of  foreign  manners.  The 
conversation  was  spirited  and  various,  and  the  sitting  was  continued, 
in  consequence,  nearly  three  hours,  —  a  long  time  for  Germany. 

March  9.  —  Another  week  is  gone,  and  it  has  been  so  much  filled 
with  useful  and  agreeable  occupations  that  it  seems  to  have  been  very 
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short  Of  society,  however,  I  have  not  much  to  record.  ....  One 
evening  the  Coant  and  Countess  Circourt  spent  with  us,  at  our  lodg- 
ings, and  made  themselves  very  interesting,  till  quite  late,  hy  conver- 
sation about  Italy,  etc  And  one  evening  I  went  alone  to  Tieck's, 
who  read  to  a  small  party,  consisting  of  Billow,  Stembeig,  Mad.  de 
Liittichau,  and  two  or  three  others,  some  acute  remarks  of  his  own 
upon  Qoethe,  whom  he  treated  with  admiration,  indeed,  but  with  an 
admiration  more  measured  and  discriminating  than  is  usual  among 
the  Qermans. 

There  remains  still  one  evening  more  of  which  something  special 
should  be  said,  —  an  evening  that  we  gave  to  seeing  Hamlet,  in  Schle- 
gel's  excellent  translation. 

The  house  was  entirely  jfull,  not  a  ticket  remaining  to  be  sold  when 
the  play  began,  —  a  fEu^t  which  has  not  occurred  before  this  season,  — 
and  the  audience  was  excessively  impatient  of  the  smallest  noise,  in 
one  case  hissing  a  man  for  blowing  his  nose  louder  than  they  thought 
seemly.  Almost  the  whole  piece,  as  it  stands  in  the  original,  waa 
given,  so  that  the  representation  lasted  quite  three  hours  and  a  half. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  better  given  than  I  ever  saw  it.  All  the 
inferior  parts,  without  exception,  were  well  played.  Polonius  was  no 
more  ridiculous  than  the  poet  intended  he  should  be  ;  and  the  King 
was  a  bold,  bad  man,  indeed,  but  had  that  force  of  character  which 
his  very  crimes  imply,  and  by  which  it  is  plain  he  overawes  Hamlet, 
and  checks  Laertes.  The  ceremonies  of  a  Court  were  well  observed ; 
and  whatever  belonged  to  the  mechanism,  scenery,  dresses,  and  cos- 
tumes of  the  piece  was  nicely  considered  and  excellently  carried 
through. 

Ophelia  was  not  tender  and  gentle  enough,  and  treated  her  father 
and  brother  too  much  like  a  spoiled  school-girl Hamlet  him- 
self was  a  still  greater  failure.  Devrient'*''  played  it,  and  made  it  sen- 
timental and  weak,  full  of  grimaces,  starts,  and  extravagances,  and 
wanting  princely  dignity  everywhere.  The  ghost  was  very  good, 
shadowy,  ....  and  each  time  had  a  long,  thin,  grayish  cloak  which 
swept  like  a  veil  and  train,  far  behind.  Hamlet  most  unsuitaUy  fell 
on  the  ground  at  both  visitations,  though  he  kept  his  eyes  fastened  on 
the  spectre  continually.  However,  one  or  two  things  pleased  me,  even 
in  Hamlet,  and  were  new,  as  far  as  I  know.  In  the  talk  about  the 
stage  he  addressed  the  greater  part  of  the  remarks  to  Horatio,  and 
not  to  the  actor,  in  a  very  natural  and  easy  manner,  sitting  the 
whole  time ;  and  in  changing  the  foils  he  did  it  evidently  because 

•  Emil  Devrient. 
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^4AlMViilMi:^•lifflillMn^^klll»1V'Ja■..  imt  i  fnaiBritMimiiMi  I  s^&it  with. 

.'ouM%  Ci\;u««Mi]v  ftn^yatfXBUc  ^firMarr.  ma  jm -ja^  witk  his  fimdhr 

i4    iniAx^L  ^  ^«^iM«Qi^  >jfc.jflu«uiL:  of  iat  atmlL  m:  m  $attH;  oaod.  b  but 

i^K  ^u^tMu.   i»  Jevmb.    £*  -M  ft.  jDini^  nm^  «il  ham  the  cepnta- 

.IC4J. .  4  ...«.Mi  viiaiZiMBb.  nMwwpi  ^  Miift  liif  iiM:  auisr.yBL  nut  powerfol 

.oma«««^vu  .!i  .SBfr  ^MB.     r  fM«i  t//  M*  ia&,  ic^  1«B:  «-i6iiie  fine  xnejps 
..  .va^..rMk  uni  ^  a^  ^^^  *>«<'^;it  frjurk  MbC  aBeagy^  » ;iNS^gBfn>e  to  our 
>A*iutt«rr*   onnwTlAi^,  «wi  f/«ft/i  LixL  utzi&f  ^>«»iTi«T>  with,  all  I 
siuw.  mil  fiin^h  ''h^fy'i*^/!  t/,  F>^  rind  gr^f  ikhiL 
:«i,-*  ii.  —  Ljutf.  «r>«'ur.i(  w*:  m^it*-.  inriv^^  v  xn*  lujce.  uni  passed 
•It-  imcrt  ^Af^Mi^.t.lY  iA  *  w»Aii  piirtT  -^  ijrr^  t  iitv  persons,  in 
^t.    ***niu:ai  Aji</ii«f^<  &^>(Lnmf^jA.     Th/i  '>'x*hiliil  t?*  i  iuiious  one. 
iTcrv  ipmn^  4h*:  f>rif^ii;M«»  a  \Ar'/f,  amoTjn:  c^  li^as.  :ii-«ilework,  etc., 
%aiui  tiiK  p'/'>r  w>Tru*Ti  froTA  th^  mr/nriUmii  Irizir  ii  Itradiin  fur  sale, 
iaa  zhtmy  mAkinjf  a  ]ottf^  of  thft  wholft,  wLii  irjiranns  oianv  cempt- 
:Dg  pri2i^  for  th*  UAifA,  hf^  ^rt^ruUmsdlT*:  z^  zai  ji  iie  tii:keto 
Aniornr  th*  OMn  and  L^t  frwinrU  ;  .  .  .  .  and  thisn  siii  iiH  die  pleas- 
are  of  di^trihiitifig  th^  moTiftj  thrw  rwfeiv^  amoo:?  sie  sme  cb^  of 
the  poor  whr^if:  wr/rk  nhfc  ha/i  ori^nally  ptirchaaeiL 

After  UA  U>'n'i^ht  we  weiit  inU,  her  f>eaatifal  ^xtu  wliere  are  the 
admirahlfc  lA^^fMrifin,  and  thftie,  amidst  much  kodiin^r  ami  ti^TVing, 
th^  I^/ttery  wa«  drawn  by  the  Princesw  Frederick  «nd  the  Princess 
John.*     WhfineveT  any  person  of  the  party  drew  a  pria*  is  was  deliv- 

•  T>iU  Princ4w«  had  heen  ill  daring  the  winter,  and  ther^ore  we^^  pw8cnt 
at  l\;n  CV/Tjrt  entertainnuntfl. 
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ered  to  them  at  once.  A.  drew  an  embioideied  pocket-handkerchief, 
which  was  appropriate  enough ;  but  some  of  the  lace  dresses  that  fell 
to  single  gentlemen  excited  a  good  deal  of  merriment.  There  was  a 
great  cry  among  the  princesses  for  "  Fritz,"  as  they  called  him, — mean- 
ing the  Co-Regent,  —  two  or  three  times,  when  he  gained  prizes ;  and 
in  general  there  was  as  little  ceremony  as  possible,  except  that  the 
princes  and  princesses  retired  before  the  rest  of  the  company.  It  was 
an  el^ant  party,  and  there  were  many  agreeable  persons  at  it 

April  I.  —  This  morning  we  had  a  visit  from  Von  Raumer,  who  is 
here,  as  he  always  is  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  Tieck.  I  liked  him.  He  is  a  small  man,  a  little  more,  I  sup- 
pose, than  fifty  years  old,  quick  in  his  motions  and  perceptions,  and 
very  frank  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  and  feelings. 

He  was  originally  one  of  the  confidential  employes  in  the  Chanceiy 
at  Berlin,  when  Stein  and  Prince  Hardenberg  were  Chancellors  ;  and 
Tieck  says  that  the  fEunous  SUidU-Ordnung,  by  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  have  been  permitted  to  elect  their  own  municipal 
officers,  was  a  measure  projected  and  arranged  by  Von  Raumer. 
When  he  found,  however,  that  Prince  Hardenberg  would  go  no 
further  in  giving  free  institutions  to  Prussia,  he  asked  for  his  dis- 
mission from  office,  assigning  this  as  his  reason  for  leaving  the  gov- 
ernment Still  they  parted  as  friends,  and  the  Prince  told  him  that 
he  should  have  his  choice  of  any  of  the  places  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  for  which  he  was  fitted;  expecting  and  intending  that  he 
should  take  some  presidency,  or  other  similar  place,  worth  from  five 
to  eight  thousand  thalers  a  year.  But  Von  Raumer  ....  asked  for 
a  professorship  of  history  at  Breslau,  worth  twelve  hundred  thalers 
a  year.  ....  It  was  given,  of  course,  without  an  instant's  hesitation, 
and  his  success  there,  his  removal  to  Berlin,  his  fame  as  a  teacher,  his 
Hohenstauffen,  his  great  work  now  in  progress  on  the  history  of 
the  three  last  centuries,  etc,  etc,  show  he  chose  rightly.  He  is, 
too,  I  am  told,  a  very  happy  man,  and  is  certainly  much  valued  and 
loved  by  his  friends. 

In  the  evening  I  met  him  at  Tieck's,  who  read  part  of  a  small 
unpublished  work  of  Von  Raumer's  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which 
gives  a  less  favorable  view  of  her  character  than  even  Tumer^s  work. 
....  It  is  interesting,  and  went  so  fiEur  as  to  excuse  Elizabeth  en- 
tirely up  to  the  moment  of  Mary's  arrival  in  England.  .... 

April  5.  —  This  evening  we  went  by  invitation  to  Tieck's,  and 
found  there  the  Einsiedels,  the  Circourts,  Mad.  de  Ltittichau,  Von 
Raumer,  etc,  ....  to  whom  Tieck  read  "Twelfth  Night"  most 
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amnsmglj  welL  But  his  evenings,  after  the  genuine  Saxon  fashion, 
are  over  bj  nine  o'clock ;  and  at  nine  we  took  the  Count  and 
Countess  CHrcourt  in  our  carnage  and  finished  the  evening  at  Mr. 
Forbes's.  .... 

When  we  carried  home  the  Circourts  and  set  them  down  at  their 
hotel,  we  were  obliged  to  bid  them  fiuewell,  for  thej  leave  Dresden 
for  France  in  the  morning.  We  were  sony,  quite  sony,  to  part  with 
them,  for  thej  are  among  the  most  intellectual,  accomplished,  and 
agreeable  people  we  have  seen  in  Dresden.  Between  them,  they 
speak  fourteen  languages  ;  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
extremely  well,  I  am  sure ;  and,  of  course,  the  Russian,  of  which  I 
know  nothing. 

April  11.  —  Last  evening  the  R^^t  gave  a  balL  ....  It  was 
the  most  splendid  entertainment  we  have  had,  because  the  suite  of 
seven  apartments  which  he  opened  on  the  occasion  were  all  fitted  up 
since  he  was  made  Regent  in  1831 ;  and,  if  they  are  less  grand  and 
solemn  than  the  King's,  are  better  fitted,  by  their  beautiful  and  fresh 

tapestry  and  furniture,  for  such  a  fite The  supper  was  like 

all  the  suppers  at  the  palace I  sat  at  the  table  of  the  Prin- 
cess Augusta,  where,  as  the  room  for  the  royal  party  was  smaller 
than  heretofore,  so  that  each  member  had  not  a  table,  I  found  also, 
and  was  glad  to  find,  Prince  John.  I  had  talked  with  him  a  good 
deal  already,  and  now  the  conversation  was  very  agreeably  kept  up, 
Mr.  Forbes,  Coimtess  Stroganoff,  Mad.  de  Zeschau,  and  two  or  three 
other  pleasant  persons  making  up  the  party.  Among  other  things 
we  talked  about  Mary  Stuart,  and  there  was  a  great  disposition  in 
everybody  present  to  defend  Elizabeth,  —  except  in  Mr.  Forbes  and 
myself,  —  which  was  curious,  as  two  or  three  of  them  were  Cath- 
olics. 

Mr.  Forbes,  apropos  of  this  discussion,  said  that  in  his  family  they 
still  preserve  the  autograph  letter  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  who  was 
a  maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  begging  her  friends  to  let  her 
come  home  to  them,  because  her  life  was  made  miserable  at  Court 
by  the  Queen's  ill- temper,  who,  she  said,  was  just  then  in  constant 
bad-humor  about  her  lovers,  and  plagued  her  —  the  writer  —  all  day 
long  with  "  sly  pinches  and  privy  nips,"  which  last,  Mr.  Forbes  said, 
were  the  very  words  of  the  letter. 

April  22.  —  To-day  we  dined  with  General  Von  Leyser,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies It  was  quite  elegant  and 

very  pleasant.  The  old  general  himself  has  been  through  all,  per- 
haps, that  man  could  go  through  in  the  last  thirty  years.     He  fought 
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at  the  battle  of  Jena,  with  the  Pruadans,  against  the  French,  and  six 
weeks  afterwards  fought  with  the  French  against  the  Pnissians.* 
He  went  through  the  Russian  campaign,  —  still  on  the  French  side ; 
was  one  of  eleven,  out  of  above  seven  hundred  officers  under  his 
command,  that  came  back  alive ;  was  left  for  dead  at  the  battle  of 
Moskwa,  and  had  his  fingers  and  toes  frozen  in  the  night,  but  was 
picked  up  in  the  morning  by  the  Russians  and  sent  as  a  prisoner, 
with  nearly  four  hundred  other  officers,  into  Asia,  where  he  was 
kindly  and  well  treated,  but  where  the  climate  was  so  fatal  to  them 
that  he  was  the  only  person  that  lived  to  get  home,  —  a  happiness 
which  he  enjoyed  only  because  lus  wife,  at  Prague,  procured,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar  with  her  brother, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  an  XTkau  for  his  liberation,  for  he  was  already 
ill,  when  it  arrived,  with  the  disease  of  which  all  the  rest,  sooner  or 
later,  died.  He  did  not  reach  home  till  after  the  battle  of  Leipzic, 
and  then  was  sent  directly  into  France  to  fight  against  the  French, 
which  he  seems  to  have  done  with  a  hearty  good-wilL 

He  talks  quite  agreeably,  and  relates  well,  so  that  some  of  his 
stories  produce  a  striking  effect.  I  remember  one  night,  at  the 
theatre,  he  made  me  shudder  at  an  account  of  his  feelings  during  an 
evening  of  the  Russian  campaign,  when,  successively,  every  person 
belonging  to  his  military  household,  seven  in  number,  was  cut  off 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Cossacks. 

I  spent  the  evening  —  after  nine  o'clock,  when  her  salon  opens  -*• 
at  the  Countess  Stroganoff's,  where  I  was  amused  with  a  repartee 
of  the  Princess  Lowenstein.  From  some  accident  we  fell  into  con- 
versation in  German,  and  Count  Gfourieff,  the  Russian  Ambassador 
at  Rome,  changed  it  back  to  French,  saying  that,  though  he  spoke 
German  fluently  enough,  he  always  felt  awkwardly  when  he  talked  it 
with  such  persons  as  were  round  the  table  then  ;  because,  said  he» 
"  Je  le  parle  si  rarement  en  bonne  compagnie,**  The  thing  was  very 
simply  said,  and  very  truly  said,  and  he  meant  by  it  only,  that,  talk- 
ing German  with  servants  and  tradespeople  every  day,  and  French 
in  all  good  society,  he  had  come  to  separate  and  distinguish  the  two 
languages  accordingly.  But  the  Princess  Lowenstein's  German  blood 
was  up,  and  turning  rather  shortly,  but  veiy  gayly  upon  him,  she  said, 
''  Mais  vous  parlez  TAllemand  si  parfaitement,  Mons.  le  Comte,  qu'il 
parcdt  que  vous  avez  beaucoup  de  pratique."  The  Count  laughed  as 
heartily  and  as  good-naturedly  as  anybody,  but,  as  he  said  to  me, 
"  n  n'y  a  pas  de  r^ponse  h,  celk,  j'irai  jouer  ** ;  and  he  went  off  to  the 

•  FoUowiiig  the  oonne  of  the  King  of  Saxony. 
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whist-table,  not  more  disconcerted,  perhape,  than  a  well-bred  gen- 
tleman maj  be  permitted  to  be  when  a  handsome,  fashionable,  and 
tpirituelle  ladj  gives  him  a  hard  hit 

April  26.  —  The  spring  is  so  much  advanced  now,  and  is  become 
BO  very  beautiful,  that  we  have  indulged  more  than  ever  in  driving 
through  the  neighborhood  of  Dresden,  chiefly  about  the  Grosse  Gar- 
ten and  up  the  picturesque  little  vallev  of  Plauen,  but  also  upon  the 
Elbe  by  Findlater^s,  and  once  out  to  Moreau's  monument  ....  The 
time  and  circumstances  of  Korean's  death  will  be  judged  of  differ- 
ently, of  course,  according  to  the  different  points  of  view  from  which 
they  may  be  considered ;  but  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  one  of  the 
few  elevated  and  respectable  men  formed  by  the  French  Revolution 
should  have  died  in  arms  against  his  country ;  and  I  felt  the  other 
day  that  there  was  deep  truth  in  the  reply  of  a  Frenchman  to  an 
English  gentleman,  who  said,  ^  Je  viens  de  visiter  le  monument  de 
YOtre  compatriote,  Moreau  " ;  to  which  the  French  gentleman  replied, 
**  Pardon,  monsieur,  il  n'^tait  pas  mon  compatriote,  car  moi  je  suii 
Franfais" .... 

May  1.  —  To-day  there  was  a  Court,  and  I  went  to  it  and  took  the 
proper  ceremonious  leave  of  the  royal  fiEunily.  It  was  very  full, 
because  it  is  the  last  of  the  season,  as  they  all  go  to  Pillnitz  to- 
morrow, and  do  not  return  till  October.  The  circle  lasted  a  good 
while  ;  the  princesses  were  there,  and  it  was  plain  they  intended  not 
only  to  be  civil,  but  to  be  kind. 

Our  Charg^  d* Affaires  at  Brussels,  Mr.  Legar^,  arrived  at  Dresden 
early  this  morning,  to  pass  a  few  days.  We  missed  him  when  we 
were  in  Belgium,  but  he  wrote  to  me  soon  afterwards  that  he  would 
come  and  return  our  visit  in  Dresden. 

May  4.  —  Mr.  Legare  left  us  this  evening We  were  sorry  to 

part  from  him,  for  he  is  a  man  of  very  agreeable  as  well  as  remark- 
able powers,  and  he  has  literally  been  the  whole  of  each  day  with  us. 
....  His  conversation  is  very  rich,  and  was  truly  refreshing  to  us, 
after  having  been  so  long  without  the  pleasure  of  good,  solid  English 
talk.  He  is  a  good  scholar,  with  a  good  and  rather  severe  taste  ;  a 
wise  and  deep  thinker,  who  has  reflected  a  great  deal,  and  made  up 
his  opinions  on  a  great  number  of  subjects  ;  and  a  politician  who 
sees  the  weakness  and  defects  of  our  government,  and  the  bad  ten- 
dencies of  things  among  us,  as  clearly  as  any  perton  I  have  ever 
talked  with. 

He  seems  to  belong  to  the  Jackson  party,  only  from  the  circum- 
stance that  he  was  of  the  Union  party  in  South  Carolina ;  for  his  views 
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are  quite  too  broad  and  high  for  any  faction,  and  he  is  as  fiEur  £rom 
being  a  Democrat  as  any  man  in  the  United  States.  We  have  few 
men  like  him,  either  as  scholars,  thinkers,  or  talkers.  I  knew  him 
very  well  at  Edinburgh  in  1819,  and  thought  him  then  an  uncom- 
mon person ;  but  it  is  plain  he  has  taken  a  much  higher  tone  than  I 
then  anticipated. 

Sunday y  May  8.  —  This  morning  Prince  John,  being  in  town  for 
mass,  sent  for  me  to  come  and  see  him.  He  was,  as  he  always  is, 
agreeable  and  kind,  offering  us  letters  for  Berlin,  and  for  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Qrand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  which  I  gladly  accepted. 

May  10.  — .  .  .  .  I  dined  to-day  most  agreeably  with  Prince  John, 
nobody  present  but  the  aide-de-camp  de  service,  who  did  not  open  his 
lips,  though  the  conversation  was  extremely  various  as  well  as  vol- 
uble. I  do  not  know  whether  this  was  etiquette  or  not  The  Prince 
told  a  good  many  stories ;  a  habit  into  which  persons  of  his  rank 
often  £eJ1,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  tends  to  relieve  them  from 
the  embarrassment  of  either  answering  or  asking  questions.  But  he 
tells  them  very  well,  and  quite  apropos.  He  was  pleasant  and  kind, 
and  protracted  the  conversation  after  dinner,  until  he  was  obliged  to 
get  into  his  carriage  for  PiUnitz.  I  was  sorry  to  part  from  him,  for 
if  I  were  to  see  many  more  princes  in  Europe  than  I  shall  see,  I 
should  not  find  one  so  good  a  scholar,  and  few  so  entirely  respectable 
in  their  whole  characters,  public  and  private. 

I  spent  the  evening  with  Baron  Lindenau,  and  had  much  interest- 
ing and  exciting  talk  with  him,  for  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  always 
stir  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  they  converse,  partly  by  kinHnegii 
and  genuine  honkomie,  partly  by  great  acuteness.  I  think  he  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  wisest  man  I  have  seen  since  I  left  America. 

May  11.  —  To  avoid  the  preparations  necessary  to  our  removal 
again,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  day,  we  went  to-day  to  Tharand, 
a  small  village  at  the  end  of  the  picturesque  valley  of  Plauen,  about 
nine  or  ten  miles  from  Dresden.  ....  We  had  a  good  dinner  at  a 
nice  old  inn,  and  in  the  evening  went  back  to  Dresden,  where  we  had 
visits  from  Baron  BtQow,  £rom  Mr.  Paez  de  la  Cadena,  the  late  Span- 
ish Minister  to  Russia,  the  Princess  Lowenstein  and  her  sister  Bar- 
oness Kahlden,  and  Mr.  Forbes.  Mr.  Forbes  outstayed  them  all,  and 
at  last  bade  us  good  by  with  a  degree  of  feeling  which  I  had  not  at  all 
anticipated,  notwithstanding  his  constant  kindness  to  us. 

May  12.  —  It  was  not  agreeable  to  leave  Dresden  to-day We 

have  been  in  all  respects  well  there  ....  almost  six  months  ;  kindly 
received  by  everybody,  and  much  regarded  by  a  few.    It  has  more» 

21  • 
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much  more  than  fulfilled  the  expectationB  we  indulged  when  we 
entered  it,  ...  .  and  I  think  not  one  of  us,  not  even  one  of  our  ser- 
▼ants,  left  it  without  a  strong  feeling  of  regret 

While  travelling  in  EnTope,  1815-19,  Mr.  Ticknor,  after 
having  studied  the  lesouices,  collections,  and  pecoliaiitieB  of  a 
catjy  wrote  at  length,  and  with  some  minuteness,  a  sketch  of 
what  he  found  in  each,  of  its  extemalB  and  its  society ;  so  now, 
before  leaving  Dresden,  he  wrote  at  large  of  its  institutions  and 
its  splendid  collections.  Of  the  state  of  the  arts  and  character 
of  society  we  give  the  following  remarks,  omitting  the  rest, 
though  it  is  interesting  and  acute  :  — 

The  state  of  the  arte  in  Dresden  is  not,  perhaps,  so  high  as  mi^t 
be  expected  from  the  great  opportunities  offered  to  form  artists,  and 
from  the  great  number  of  artists  who  constantly  avail  themselves  of 
these  opportunities.  Of  sculpture,  or  sculptors,  I  heard  almost  noth- 
ing, and  certainly  nothing  that  induced  me  to  visit  a  single  atelier. 
An  architect  has  not  been  named  to  me.  But  a  great  deal  is  done 
in  lithography,  and  well  done,  as  the  beautiful  work  now  publishing 
on  the  Gallery  proves  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  there  is  at  least  one 
distinguished  engraver  here,  —  Steinla,  —  who  says  that  in  Weimar, 
in  1816,  he  called  on  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  advise  him  to 
emigrate  to  America,  and  that  I  dissuaded  him,  on  the  ground  that 
he  showed  much  promise  in  his  art,  and  that  in  America  he  would 
not  be  able  to  form  himself  to  such  eminence  as  he  could  at  home, 
—  a  piece  of  advice  which  was,  I  think,  judicious,  but  which  I  do  not 
at  all  remember  to  have  given.* 

Of  painters  there  are  enough.  Retzsch,  though  his  coloring  is  bad, 
is  imdoubtedly  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  and  one  of  the  most  genial, 
original,  and  interesting  persons  I  have  ever  known  ;  but  Retzsch  has 
not  been  formed  by  Dresden,  and  has  had  but  little  influence  on  it 
Just  so  is  it  with  Dahl,  the  Norwegian,  who  is  a  very  gifted  person, 
but  who  has  taken  too  much  to  Northern,  wild,  and  fantastic  scenery. 
Vogel  is  a  true  child  of  the  Gallery,  and  is  as  stiff  and  hard  as  mere 
imitation  need  to  make  a  man  ;  but  he  paints  chiefly  portraits.  .... 

*  This  was  one  of  many  instances  of  unexpected  recognition  which  occurred 
to  Mr.  Ticknor  in  this  and  his  later  visit  to  Europe.  Steinla  saw  him  in  a  room 
of  the  gallery,  and,  going  towards  him,  called  him  at  once  by  name,  and  re- 
ferred to  his  former  visit  to  him,  which  he  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Goethe. 
The  strong  impression  he  made  cauaed  several  similar  incidents. 


/ 
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Of  the  society,  as  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is 
divided  into  many  circles,  which  know  little  of  each  other ;  but  that, 
like  all  the  Continental  cities,  —  except  those  which  depend  on  com- 
merce, and  a  few  of  the  very  largest,  —  it  is  only  in  the  highest  cir- 
cles that  real  elegance  or  real  ease  is  to  be  foimd.  The  reason  is 
plain.  There  is  little  wealth  in  the  other  circles,  and  little  habit 
of  receiving  or  entertaining  company.  Fortimately,  the  Court  of 
Saxony  is  a  truly  moral,  respectable,  and,  in  many  respects,  quite  an 
intellectual  Court,  so  that  the  tone  of  the  society  about  it  is  good. 
....  The  diplomatic  gentlemen,  who  form  a  very  prominent  part  of 
this  circle  necessarily,  are  very  pleasant  persons,  have  no  difficulties 
with  one  another,  and  add  their  full  proportion  to  its  agr^ments. .... 
Of  the  Saxons  who  belong  to  it,  nothing  can  be  more  respectable 
than  Lindenau,  the  Watzdorflfs,  the  Zeschaus,  Liittichaus,  Leysers,  etc 
The  rich  and  luxurious  Russians  and  Poles,  who  swarm  here  in  the 
winter,  form  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  society  of  the  Court,  but  not 
very  closely  connected  with  it.  Their  headquarters  this  winter  have 
been  at  Coimt  Stroganoff's 

To  the  men  of  letters  I  went  whenever  I  wanted  their  highly  cul- 
tivated knowledge  and  conversation,  and  nothing  else,  for  they  are 
best  seen  in  their  studies.  Tieck,  indeed,  received  every  evening, 
but  his  sair^  would  have  been  very  formal  and  dull,  except  for  his 
own  racy  talk  and  his  admirable  readings  ;  besides  which,  the  res 
angvsta  domi  are  perceptible,  though  he  is  not  so  poor  but  that  he 
has  the  great  luxury  of  a  capital  and  curious  library.  Count  Baudis- 
sin's,  however,  and  Mad.  de  Liittichau's  houses  should  be  noted  as 
places  where  elegance  and  letters,  the  first  society  in  rank,  and  the 
first  in  intellectual  culture,  were  always  to  be  found.  .... 

After  all,  however,  though  we  have  now  been  more  than  five 
months  in  Dresden,  we  have  not  been  reaUy  of  it.  The  accounts, 
which  speak  of  us  only  in  our  connection  with  society  here,  might 
leave  the  impression  that  it  has  consumed  a  great  deal  of  our  time, 
but  such  an  impression  would  be  entirely  false.  We  have  been 
abroad  a  good  deal,  it  is  true,  but  still  we  never  before  passed  so 
much  time  in  quiet  enjoyment  and  occupation  at  home.  We  sel- 
dom went  out  in  the  forenoon  till  one  o'clock,  when  we  took  a  drive 

and  a  walk  for  exercise The  afternoon,  too,  has  brought  its 

regular  occupations  with  it,  and  even  the  majority  of  the  evenings 
have  been  spent  at  home,  where  I  have  read  aloud  the  whole  of  the 
"Paradise  Lost,"  and,  indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of  Milton's  poetry, 
the  whole  of  the  "  Task,"  and  eleven  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. .... 
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And  it  is  owing  mainly  to  this — though  I  would  not  undervalue 
the  veiy  pictoiesque,  new,  and  striking  society  we  have  seen  so 
much  of,  from  the  Court  down  —  that  I  think  we  feel,  as  Wash- 
ington Irving  said  to  me  in  New  York  ahout  his  own  visit  here, 
that  the  Dresden  winter  has  been  one  of  the  pleasantest  winters  of 
our  life. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

Berlin,  —  Necmder.  —  Humboldt  —  AndUon.  —  Savigny,  —  Bdhemia, 

— Schloss  Tet8chm,  —  Prague, 

A  JOURNEY  horn  Dresden  to  Berlin,  and  back  again,  was 
a  very  different  undertaking  in  1836  from  what  it  is  now, 
five  days  being  consumed  in  going  to  the  Prussian  capital,  with 
halts  for  the  night  at  Leipzic,  Dessau,  Wittenberg,  and  Potsdam, 
and  three  days  required  for  the  return.  In  Berlin,  where  Mr. 
Ticknor  and  his  family  arrived  on  the  17th  of  May,  they  wit- 
nessed a  great  review  and  sham  fight  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
at  which  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Nemours  were  present,  and 
on  the  19th  Mr.  Ticknor  began  his  visits,  of  which  he  describes 
the  most  interesting  as  follows  :  — 

May  19.  —  In  the  afternoon  I  made  some  visits,  but  found  nobody 
....  except  Neander,  the  Church  historian,  a  perfect  type  of  such 
German  students  as  I  used  to  see  often  when  I  was  here  before,  but 
of  whom  this  is  the  first  specimen  I  have  seen  this  time  ;  living  up 
three  or  four  pair  of  stairs,  buried  in  books,  so  near-sighted  that  he 
can  see  little  more  than  an  inch  beyond  his  nose,  and  so  ignorant  of 
the  world  that  the  circle  of  his  practical  knowledge  is  not  much  wider 
than  that  of  his  vision  ;  dirty  in  his  person,  and  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion ;  but  learned  withal,  earnest,  kind,  and  I  thought  conscien- 
tious. I  should  be  glad  to  see  more  of  him,  and  wish  we  had  many 
such  at  home. 

May  20.  —  Mr.  Forster*  came  this  morning,  and  carried  us  to  see 

the  collection  of  antiques  and  the  picture-gallery The  first  we 

visited  was  the  collection  of  antiques,  which  is  placed  partly  in  a  fine 
rotunda  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  ....  It  did  not  strike  me  as 
a  very  good  collection  in  any  respect  ....  We  saw  it  hastily,  and 
shall  go  again,  but  two  or  three  things  struck  me  a  good  deal ;  among 

*  Head  of  one  of  the  puhllc  collections  in  the  Arts,  and  formerly  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Berlin. 
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others  a  bust  of  Julius  Cffisar  in  green  basalt,  the  finest  bust  in  the 
galleiy,  and  the  most  distinct  and  characteristic  head  of  him  I  have 
ever  seen ;  and  the  beautiful  bronze  boy,  stretching  his  arms  upward 
in  worship,  four  feet  four  inches  high,  of  which  I  have  often  seen 
casts,  but  never  before  saw  the  exquisite  original  It  was  found  in 
the  Tiber,  and  given  bj  Clement  XI.  to  Prince  Eugene,  after  which 
it  went  to  Prince  lichtenstein,  and  out  of  his  collection  it  was  bought 
by  Frederick  IL  for  ten  thousand  rix  doUars.  It  is  deeidedly  the  finest 
ancient  work  of  art  in  Berlin,  and  would  be  a  beautiful  one  anywhere. 

In  a  note  written  a  few  days  later,  Mr.  Ticknor  says  :  — 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  fine  collection  of  vases  kept  in  this 
same  building  we  afterwards  saw  one  bearing  on  its  sides  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  sculptor  at  work  on  a  figure,  with  his  tools  about  him, 
and  the  figure  was  obviously  the  same  with  that  of  this  worshipping 
boy.  Is  it  possible  that  this  vase  came  from  the  tomb  of  the  veiy 
sculptor  of  this  statue,  and  that  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
'thousand  years,  and  at  the  distance  of  aa  many  miles,  this  beautiful 
•work,  and  the  record  of  it,  have  been  thus  strangely  brought  to- 
gether by  the  counter-currents  of  conquests  and  revolution,  which 
have  driven  the  seats  of  empire  from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy 
to  the  barbarous  North,  cairying  in  their  train  the  arts  and  monu- 
ments of  alii 

....  The  picture-gallery  is  arranged  —  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  — 
with  magnificence,  as  well  as  taste It  is  a  large  gallery,  com- 
prising something  in  all  the  schools,  —  though  not  always  of  all  the 
masters  who  ought  to  be  there,  —  perfectly  well  arranged  in  historical 
order,  so  as  to  be  easily  studied  and  understood,  in  rich  and  beautiful 
halls,  fresh  and  beautiful  frames,  admirably  well  managed  and  cared 
for  ;  but,  after  all,  for  the  nimiber  of  pictures,  not  a  great  many  good 
ones 

On  our  return  home  we  found  Mr.  Wheaton,  who  arrived  yester- 
day from  Copenhagen I  was  very  glad  to  see  a  countryman, 

and  to  come  imder  the  protection  of  my  own  minister.  I  went  out 
with  him  and  made  one  or  two  calls,  but  found  nobody  at  home 
excepting  Professor  Qans,  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  in  the 
University  here,  and  the  least  liked  by  the  government,  who  have 
restrained  him  somewhat  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  a  teacher. 
It  seemed,  however,  as  if  it  could  hardly  be  necessary,  even  on  their 
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own  principles.  He  talked,  to  be  sore,  very  freely  upon  political 
subjects,  and  I  dare  say  may  lecture  very  freely  upon  history,  which 
is  his  principal  branch  ;  but  he  seemed  so  round,  easy,  and  fat,  that  I 
should  hardly  think  there  could  be  much  that  is  dangerous  in  his 
mitigated  radicalisuL  .... 

May  21.  —  Mr.  Forster  having  the  good-nature  to  continue  our 
cicerone,  we  have  seen  several  things  this  morning  very  pleasantly. 
....  From  the  Gewerbe-Institut  we  were  carried  to  an  old  building 
opposite,  once  the  residence  of  the  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  now 
containing,  among  other  things,  the  ateliers  of  Ranch,  Wach,  and 
Tieck.  ....  At  Ranch's  we  saw  many  fine  models  of  works,  finished 
or  undertaken,  —  four  beautiful  winged  Victories  in  marble,  for  the 
King  of  Bavaria  ;  a  beautiful  Danaide  pouring  out  water,  nearly  com- 
pleted, for  the  Crown  Prince;  and  several  other  things, — but  we 
missed  seeing  himself,  as  he  is  gone  to  Halle  for  a  visit  I  recollect 
both  Rauch  and  Tieck  very  well,  living  in  the  picturesque  valley  of 
Carrara,  in  1818,  and  hard  at  work  on  the  monuments  to  which  they 
have  since  trusted  their  fame.  I  should  have  been  very  glad,  how- 
ever, to  see  Rauch  again  ;  for  though,  when  I  saw  him,  he  had  already 
settled  his  reputation  by  the  statue  of  the  Queen  at  Charlottenburg, 
he  had  not  proved  the  greater  compass  of  lus  genius  now  shown  in  th& 
still  more  beautiful  statue  at  Potsdam,  and  the  statues  of  Bliicher, 
Schamhorst,  and  Bitlow,  with  their  bas-reliefs  in  the  great  square  in 
Berlin 

I  passed  an  hour  this  evening  at  Miss  Solmar's,  a  well-known 
maiden  lady  of  pleasant  pretensions  in  conversation,  who  talks  all 
tongues  and  keeps  open  house  every  evening.  I  met  there,  besides 
the  Forst^rs,  —  with  whom  I  went,  —  Vamhagen,  formerly  Prussian 
Minister  in  Bavaria,  and  more  famous  as  the  husband  of  the  famous 
''Rahel,"  many  of  whose  letters,  etc.,  he  has  published  since  her 
death.  Quite  lately  he  has  printed  two  volumes  of  letters  ad* 
dressed  to  her  by  Genz,  W.  von  Humboldt,  and  many  more  distin- 
guished men,  with  characters  of  them  by  himself,  which  excite  a  good 
deal  of  remark.  Cenz,  it  appears  by  them,  was  paid  great  sums  of 
money  by  Pitt.  The  lady,  however,  under  all  circumstances,  appears 
to  great  advantage,  and  was  by  common,  if  not  universal  consent,  a 
very  remarkable  person,  counting  among  her  correspondents  and  in- 
tellectual admirers  a  veiy  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  Germany. 

May  22.  —  I  dined  to-day  ....  with  Count  Raczynski,  a  Pole  of 
large  fortune,  a  very  handsome  man,  a  man  of  letters,  and  given  to 
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the  arta  ;  has  a  pretty  good  collection  of  modem  pictures,  and  is  now 
about  to  publish,  in  three  quartos,  both  in  French  and  German,  a 
history  of  recent  painting  in  Qermany,  the  plates  for  which  he 
showed  me,  —  or  at  least  a  number  of  them,  —  and  if  the  work  is  as 
good  as  the  engravings  that  illustrate  it,  it  will  be  good  enough. 
He  lives  in  the  style  of  a  nobleman  of  the  first  dass,  and  gave  us 
a  very  pleasant  dinner.  Von  der  Hagen,  the  editor  of  the  Niebe- 
lungerij  and  the  great  scholar  in  whatever  relates  to  the  earliest 
Qerman  literature,  dined  there,  with  Brassier,  the  Prussian  Secretaiy 
of  Legation  at  Paris,  Mr.  Wheaton,  and  one  or  two  others  of  whom 
1  took  no  note.  I  talked  a  good  deal  with  Von  der  Hagen,  and 
was  glad  to  find  he  is  about  to  republish  the  Bodmer  collection, 
with  additions. 

May  23.  —  I  visited  by  appointment  to-day,  at  one  o'clock,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Ancillon,  and  found  him  a  stout,  easy,  dark-com- 
plexioned gentleman,  nearly  seventy  years  old,  with  gray  hair,  almost 
white,  dressing  a  little  point  device  but  with  no  air  of  fashion,  and 
talking  very  well  and  liking  to  hear  himself  talk.  He  is  by  birth 
of  Neufchatel,  an  old  possession  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  which  is 
kept  from  a  principle  of  honor,  not  profit,  so  that,  though  a  French- 
man in  most  respects,  he  is  a  bom  subject  of  the  Ring.  He  is 
mentioned  in  Mad.  de  Stael's  "  Germany,"  with  Humboldt,  John  von 
Miiller,  Fichte,  etc.,  among  the  persons  whom  the  King  of  Prussia 
had,  before  1809,  attracted  to  Berlin,  and  fixed  there. 

He  was  originally  a  clergjTnan,  and  a  fashionable  preacher  to  one 
of  the  French  congregations  in  Berlin,  as  well  as  author  of  a  good 
many  works  in  light  literature  and  some  in  politics,  which  come 
imder  the  convenient  name  of  M^lange^.  Afterward  he  became  the 
tutor  of  the  present  Crown  Prince  and  heir-apparent,  from  which 
period,  sinking  altogether  the  one  that  preceded  it,  he  gave  me  to- 
day an  aperpi  of  his  own  history.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the 
King  used  to  consult  and  employ  him  about  public  affairs,  while  he 
still  superintended  the  Prince's  education.  This  duty,  he  said,  lasted 
fifteen  years,  and  was  succeeded,  eight  years  ago,  by  the  duty  of  being 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  a  burthen  over  which  he  groaned  this 
morning,  ....  telling  me  what  a  rafratchissement  it  was  to  escape 
from  it,  sometimes,  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  read  a  Latin  or 
Greek  book.  I  thought  this  affected,  and  in  bad  taste  ;  but  he  talked 
well,  and  made  phrases  which,  I  am  sure,  pleased  himself.  He  asked 
me  to  dinner  to-day,  but  I  was  engaged  ;  and  then  he  asked  me  to 
come  next  day  after  to-morrow  afternoon,  between  five  and  six  o'clock, 
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''pour  causer  un  peu,''  which  I  thought  lather  an  idle  business  for 
a  Minister  of  State. 

May  24. —  ....  After  we  had  been  through  the  vases  and  the 
gems,  we  met  in  the  gaUery  of  pictures,  bj  appointment,  its  director, 
Waagen,*  who,  in  the  course  of  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  went 
through  the  whole  of  it,  so  as  to  give  us  a  view  of  the  history  of 
modem  painting,  £rom  the  Byzantine  times  down  to  the  present 
His  great  learning,  Mb  admirable  taste,  and  his  genuine  enthusiasm 
made  it  very  interesting  ;  and  it  was  easy,  talking  as  he  did,  rapidly 
and  well,  with  specimens  before  h\m^  to  teach  a  good  deal  in  a  short 
time.  I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  he  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  be 
excessive  in  his  praises  of  his  own  gallery  ;  and  in  truth,  though  we 
enjoyed  his  lecture  very  much,  we  did  not  admire  the  collection  any 
more  than  when  we  first  saw  it 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Sing-Akademie,  to  hear  a  rehearsal 
of  the  music  of  Faust,  composed  by  the  late  Prince  Radzivil,  and 
left  by  him  as  a  legacy  to  this  Institution.  It  is  a  curious  establish- 
ment, which  I  think  could  not  exist  in  any  other  country,  and  of 
which,  I  believe,  no  so  good  specimen  is  to  be  found,  even  in  Ger- 
many. .... 

May  25.  —  This  morning  we  had  the  pleasure  of  going  through 
the  collection  of  gems  and  Greek  vases,  with  Professor  Tolken,  their 
learned  keeper  and  director 

In  the  afternoon  I  kept  my  appointment  with  the  Minister  An- 
dllon,  **  pour  causer  im  peu.''  He  was  alone  ;  comfortable,  easy,  and 
agreeable,  as  before.  He  talked  about  the  systems  of  politics  now 
prevalent  in  Europe,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  avowed  his  prefer- 
ence for  a  sort  of  juste  milieu  aristocraiiguey  which  would  keep  things 
quiet  and  easy  ;  declaring,  for  instance,  that  he  thought  Mettemich's 
system  unwise,  but  the  present  management  of  Austria  very  impor- 
tant to  the  welfare  of  all  Germany.  "  Enfin,''  said  he,  "  il  y  a  trois 
syst^mes  de  politique  k  pr^nt  en  Europe  :  il  y  a  d'abord,  le  syst^e 
du  mouvement  sans  progr^,  c'est  la  revolution  ;  il  y  a  le  systeme  qui 
vent  que  tout  reste  oil  il  est ;  et  il  y  a  le  systeme  du  progr^,  par 
moyen  des  lumi^res."  This  I  took  to  be  downright  phrase-making. 
On  the  arts  he  talked  better,  especially  of  the  schools  of  Diisseldorf  and 
Munich ;  but  he  talked  best  upon  matters  of  literature,  for  he  is, 
after  all,  more  of  a  man  of  letters,  I  suspect,  than  anything  else.  He 
said  that  when  Mad.  de  Stoel  was  here  she  excited  a  great  sensation, 
and  that  she  had  the  men  of  letters  of  the  time,  as  it  were,  trotted  up 

*  Author  of  Tarions  works  on  art 
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and  down  before  her,  successively,  to  see  their  paces.  ^  I  was  i»%sent," 
he  went  on,  *'  when  Fichte's  turn  came.  After  talking  with  him  a 
little  while,  she  said, '  Now,  Mons.  FichU,  could  70U  be  so  kind  as  to 
give  me,  in  fifteen  minutes  or  so,  a  sort  of  idea  or  aperfu  of  your 
system,  so  that  I  may  know  clearly  what  you  mean  by  your  idk, 
your  moi,  for  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark  about  it  ?' 

''  The  notion  of  explaining  in  a  petit  quart  d^heure^  to  a  person  in 
total  dftrlmftgft^  a  system  which  he  had  been  his  whole  life  developing 
from  a  single  principle  within  himself,  and  spinning,  as  it  were,  out 
of  his  own  bowels,  till  its  web  embraced  the  whole  universe,  was 
quite  shocking  to  the  philosopher's  dignity.  However,  being  much 
pressed,  he  began,  in  rather  bad  French,  to  do  the  best  he  could.  Bat 
he  had  not  gone  on  more  than  ten  minutes  before  Mad.  de  Stael,  who 
had  followed  him  with  the  greatest  attention,  interrupted  him  with  a 
countenance  full  of  eagerness  and  satisfaction  :  '  Ah !  c'est  assez,  je 
comprends,  je  vous  comprends  parfaitement,  Mona.  FidM  Tour 
system  is  perfectly  illustrated  by  a  story  in  Baron  Munchausen's 
travels.'  Fichte's  face  looked  like  a  tragedy ;  the  fiBU)es  of  the  rest 
of  the  company  a  good  deal  like  a  eonMie  larmoyantc  Mad.  ds 
Stael  heeded  neither,  but  went  on :  *  For,  when  the  Baion  arrived 
once  on  the  bank  of  a  vast  river,  where  there  was  neither  bridge, 
nor  ferry,  nor  even  a  poor  boat  or  raft,  he  was  at  first  quite  con- 
founded, quite  in  despair  ;  until  at  last,  his  wits  coming  to  his  assist* 
ance,  he  took  a  good  hold  of  his  own  sleeve  and  jumped  himself  over 
to  the  other  side.  Now,  Mons.  FichU,  this,  I  take  it,  is  just  what  you 
have  done  with  your  icA,  your  moi;  n'est-ce-pas  ? ' 

"  There  was  so  much  of  truth  in  this,  and  so  much  esprit,  that,  of 
course,  the  effect  was  irresistible  on  all  but  poor  Fichte  himself.  As 
for  him,  he  never  forgot  or  forgave  Mad.  de  Stael,  who  certainly, 
however,  had  no  malicious  purpose  of  offending  him,  and  who,  in 
fact,  praised  him  and  his  ich  most  abundantly  in  her  De  VAIU- 
magiie" 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  much  like  the  talk  of  a  man  upon  whose 
spirits  the  burthens  of  the  state  rest  with  a  very  fretting  wear.  I 
stayed  with  him  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  he  amused  me  the 
whole  time  in  this  way. 

May  26.  —  Alexander  von  Humboldt  came  this  morning  and  spent 
an  hour  with  us.*  ....  He  looks  much  as  he  used  to,  but  older, 
and  his  hair  is  grown  white ;  his  manners  are  kind  and  flattering 
and  courtly,  even  more  than  they  used  to  be,  though  his  person  and 

*  He  had  been  in  Potsdam  with  the  King  until  the  day  before  thjR. 
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movements  are  awkward ;  and  he  talks  with  even  increased  volu- 
bility, pouring  out  stores  of  knowledge  always  in  good  taste,  and 
with  beautiful  illustrations,  but  now  and  then  medio  ddftmU  leporwn 
turgit  amari  aUquid, 

Once  or  twice  he  gave  very  hard  hits  to  M.  Ancillon,  and,  in. 
general,  throughout  the  conversation,  maintained  a  very  liberal  tone 
in  politics.  The  King  gives  him  a  large  pension,  but  he  does  not 
keep  house,  living  almost  entirely  at  the  palace  and  in  society,  and 
occasionally  employed  in  a£EiGdrs  of  the  state.  His  heart,  however, 
is  at  Paris,  where  his  life,  no  doubt,  was  as  agreeable  to  him  as  life 
can  be  ;  and  he  said  veiy  frankly  this  morning,  as  well  as  with  his 
uniform  courtliness,  that  he  hoped  to  meet  us  there ;  "  for  you  must 
know,"  said  he,  smiling,  *'  I  made  my  baigain  with  the  King,  as  the 
Cantatrid  do,  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  pass  three  months  every 
year  where  I  like,  and  that  is  Paris."  I  never  knew  a  person  at  once 
so  courtly  and  so  bold  in  his  conversation,  or  who  talked  so  iast^  — 
80  excessively  fast, — and  yet  so  welL 

We  dined  with  the  English  Minister,  Lord  William  Russell,  the 
second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
Wellington  the  four  last  years  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and,  I  think, 
had  the  command  of  the  British  troops  sent  to  Portugal,  under  Mr. 
Canning's  administration.  ....  The  dinner  was  agreeable,  but  in 
a  more  purely  English  tone  than  anjrthing  I  have  met  since  we 
left  England.  When  we  were  coming  away,  he  invited  us  very 
earnestly  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow,  and  as  I  hesitated  a  little,  he 
said  that  Humboldt  had  been  to  him  and  asked  him  to  invite  him 
to  meet  us ;  adding  that  if  we  would  come  he  would  also  ask  Mr. 
Wheaton.  It  was,  of  course,  too  agreeable  a  proposition  to  be  re- 
jected. 

I  passed  the  evening  at  Savigny's,  who,  I  suppose,  next  after  Hum- 
boldt, has  the  highest  intellectual  reputation  of  any  man  in  Berlin ; 
is  the  autlior  of  the  great  work  on  the  ''EUstory  of  Roman  Law,** 
the  head  of  "  the  Historical  School "  in  politics,  as  opposed  to  those 
who  wish  for  great  changes,  or  "  the  Liberal  School,"  of  which  Gans 
is  the  head  ;  and  &ially,  much  trusted  and  consulted  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a  practically  wise  and  powerful  man. 

He  lives  in  a  fine  house  near  the  Brandenburg  gate,  and  seemi 
more  comfortably  and  even  elegantly  arranged  than  any  Qerman  pro- 
fessor I  remember  to  have  visited.  He  is  tall  and  stately,  a  little 
formal,  perhaps,  and  pretending  in  his  manner,  but  talking  weU 
both  in  French  and  Qerman.    His  hair  is  combed  down  smoothly  on 
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both  sides  of  his  head,  and  his  face  is  red,  so  that  he  has  not  the 
intellectual  look  that  belongs  to  his  character ;  but  he  reveals  him- 
self at  once  in  his  conversation.  He  seemed  to  understand  our  pres- 
ent politics  in  America  pretty  well,  and  said  he  supposed  President 
Jackson  was  ''a  sort  of  Tory  by  instinct,  who,  having  settled  his 
power  on  the  most  absolute  radicalism,  uses  it  with  very  little  re- 
straint" His  sympathies,  of  course,  are  all  with  our  old  Federalists, 
of  whom  he  knew  a  good  deal. 

Some  company  came  in,  and  among  the  rest  the  Baroness  von 
Amheim,  who  has  recently  published  a  most  ridiculous  book,  con- 
taining a  sentimental  correspondence,  which,  under  the  name  of 
"  Bettina,"  or  "  Little  Betty,"  she  carried  on  with  Goethe  when  she 
was  nearly  forty  years  old  and  he  above  seventy,  representing  her- 
self in  it  as  a  little  girl  of  fifteen  desperately  in  love  with  him.  I 
saw  it  in  Dresden,  and  thought  it  disgusting ;  and  did  not  wonder 
that  Mrs.  Austin,  in  London,  told  me  she  had  refused  to  translate  it 
from  the  manuscript,  because  she  thought  any  well-taught  English- 
woman would  be  ashamed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  book  which 
seemed  to  claim  the  reputation  of  an  intrigue  that  undoubtedly 
never  existed.  I  could  not  get  through  it,  though  it  is  all  the  rage 
with  multitudes  in  Germany.  But  this  evening  I  perceived  by  her 
conversation  that  she  must  be  the  Bettina,  whose  other  name  I  did 

not  know,  and  I  told  her  so It  is  generally  understood  that 

Goetlie  had  taste  enough  to  be  very  little  pleased  with  the  senti- 
mental and  indecent  nonsense  of  this  ladj'^s  correspondence,  though  it 
was  full  of  the  most  violent  admiration  and  adoration  of  himself. 
Few  of  his  letters  appear,  and  they  are  very  cool  in  their  tone.  Mad. 
d'Araheim  was  the  mother  of  two  or  three  full-grown  children  when 
she  composed  all  this  nauseous  galimatias. 

May  27.  —  This  morning,  early,  Humboldt  sent  me  a  truly  courtly 
note,  to  say  that  he  had  made  arrangements  to  have  certain  col- 
lections opened  for  us  to  see, — not  forgetting,  however,  at  the  end 
of  all  his  courtliness,  to  give  a  cut  at  M.  Ancillon,  —  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  he  came  in  his  carriage  to  take  us  to  see  them.  First,  he 
carried  us  to  the  Bau-Akademie,  —  the  Academy  of  Architecture,  an 
institution  which  has  been  arranged  and  formed  by  the  King  to  suit 
Schinkel 

From  the  Academy  of  Architecture,  M.  de  Humboldt  carried  us 
to  the  University,  a  large  and  massive  palace,  built  by  Frederic  IL 
for  his  brother  Henry,  1757-64,  and  given  by  the  present  King  for 
purposes  of  knowledge.    His  object  was  to  show  us  the  collections  in 
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mineralogy^  geology,  and  zoology. ....  In  the  collections  of  zoology 
we  found  Professor  Lichtenstein,  the  well-kno¥m  traveller,  who  spent 
six  years  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  "  when  it  was  little  better,  "as 
Humboldt  said,  "  than  a  m/nagerieJ*  I  saw  him  here  twenty  years 
ago,  and  he  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  pleasant  and  obliging,  with  much 
the  air  and  bearing  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He  carried  us,  I  think, 
through  sixteen  halls,  all  of  them  respectable  in  their  appearance, 
but  the  haUs  of  birds  really  wonderful.  Here  Humboldt  left  us,  to 
keep  an  appointment  at  the  palace,  reminding  us  that  we  should 
meet  at  dinner.  .... 

One  thing  struck  me  very  much  this  morning ;  I  mean  the  great 
deference  shown  everywhere  to  M.  de  Humboldt  Our  valet-de-place 
and  the  people  of  the  inn  where  we  lodge,  look  upon  us  as  quite 
diflferent  persons,  I  am  sure,  since  he  has  chaperoned  us  ;  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  bows  and  the  *^  excellencies "  with  which  he  was 
received  everywhere.  Even  the  three  professors  had  put  on  their 
best  coats  and  their  orders  of  merit  to  receive  him,  and  though  they 
showed  no  sort  of  obsequiousness  to  him,  they  treated  him  with  a 
consideration  and  distinction  not  to  be  mistaken.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  his  personal  claims  and  character,  but  partly,  also,  to  his 
immediate  and  intimate  relations  with  the  King. 

We  met  him  again  at  dinner,  at  Lord  William  Russell's,  where 
were  also  Mr.  Wheaton,  the  Baron  von  Miinchhausen,  the  Hano- 
verian Minister,  Sir  George  Hamilton,  Lord  Fitzgerald,  and  a  young 
Englishman.  The  conversation  was,  of  course,  chiefly  in  Humboldt's 
hands,  who  talks  with  incredible  volubility  both  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  seems  to  talk  equally  well  upon  all  subjects  ;  always,  how- 
ever, I  suspect,  with  a  little  indulgence  of  sarcasm  towards  indi- 
viduals he  does  not  approve.  He  was  very  amusing  to-day,  and 
very  instructive  too  ;  for  knowledge,  facts,  hints,  seem  to  crowd  and 
struggle  for  utterance  the  moment  he  opens  his  mouth.  I  am  sony 
to  think  we  shall  hardly  see  him  again. 

May  28.  —  The  morning  was  occupied  in  visiting  to  take  leave, 
and  in  making  preparations  for  our  departure  to-morrow.  I  dined 
with  M.  Ancillon,  who  had  a  little  more  the  air  of  a  minister  to-day 
than  when  I  saw  him  on  two  former  occasions.  Mr.  Wheaton  dined 
there  ;  Count  Raczynski ;  Baron  Miltitz,  formerly  Prussian  Minister 
at  Constantinople ;  Brassier,  the  present  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Paris  ;  De  Bresson,  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  ; 
and  two  or  three  others  whom  I  did  not  know.  The  dinner  was 
truly  exquisite,  and  the  attendance  as  exact  as  possible.  .  .  .  .  M. 
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Ancillon  is  so  wisely  aware  of  his  position  that  he  has  refused  a  pat* 
ent  of  nobility,  and  makes  as  little  pretension  as  poeaible,  so  as  to 
excite  as  little  ill-will  as  he  can  ;  but  he  is  a  thorough  absolutist  in 
his  politics,  and  showed  it  to-day. 

I  amused  myself  by  asking  him  how  it  happened  that  in  the 
StacUszeihmgf  —  the  official  paper,  —  this  morning,  a  compliment  to 
Von  Raumer  was  omitted,  when  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  a  speech 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  in  which  the  compliment  was  contained,  was 
translated  and  printed.  He  replied  merely  that  he  could  not  im- 
agine ;  but  everybody  at  table  knew,  as  well  as  I  did,  that  it  was 
because  the  government  does  not  like  to  have  so  liberal  a  man  as 
Von  Raumer  so  much  distinguished.  In  the  conversation  that  fol- 
lowed he  was  bitter  upon  the  "  Travels  in  England  "  ;*  when  I  men- 
tioned Humboldt,  he  gave  him,  too,  en  passant^  a  coup  de  lanffu^y  as 
I  anticipated  ;  abused  Vamhagen's  book,  and  his  character  of  Gtentz 
in  particular  ;  and,  in  short,  was  a  thorough  Toiy  all  round.  Of  the 
ten  persons  at  table,  however,  three  or  four  of  us  were  not  at  all  of 
his  mind,  so  that  eveiy  now  and  then  there  came  a  little  more 
vivacity  into  the  conversation  than  might  have  been  expected.  .... 
On  the  whole,  I  did  not  like  M.  Ancillon.  He  did  not  strike  me  as 
possessing  a  mind  of  a  high  order,  or  as  having  an  elevated  or  noble 
character.  He  may  be  a  good  man  for  every-day  affairs,  and  get 
along  well  enough  where  no  emergency  requires  boldness  or  a  wide 
and  wise  circumspection,  and  he  is  certainly  a  most  agreeable  talker 
and  makes  admirable  phrases ;  but  that,  I  suspect,  is  all.  Such  as  he 
is,  however,  much  of  the  destiny  of  Prussia  may  be  in  his  hands  ;  for 
he  has  not  only  the  confidence  of  the  King,  but  owes  his  present 
place  to  the  regard  of  his  former  pupil,  the  Prince  RoyaL  And  the 
destinies  of  Prussia  are  important,  indeed,  for  all  Germany  and  for  all 
Europe 

The  King  has  been  on  the  throne  almost  forty  years  ;  he  has  done 
and  suffered  a  great  deal  with  his  people  and  for  his  people,  and  they, 
on  their  side,  have  a  great  love  for  him,  and  a  well-founded  trust  in 
his  honesty,  his  regard  for  justice,  his  irreproachable  private  charac- 
ter, and  his  good  intentions.  While  he  lives,  therefore,  I  think  there 
will  be  no  movement  But  he  is  now  sixty-six  years  old,  and  men  are 
already  anxiously  inquiring  whether  his  successor  will  not  give  them 
the  representative  forms  enjoyed  in  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  elsewhere 
in  (Germany.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  whole  training  of 
the  Prussian  people  for  above  five-and-twenty  years  has  been  fitting 

•  Von  Raomer's. 
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them  for  a  freer  govemment  When  Schamhorst  provided  for  making 
every  man  in  the  country  a  soldier,  he  provided  the  first  element  of 
public  fireedom,  in  the  sense  of  personal  power  and  rights  which  hif 
system  necessarily  gave  to  every  individual  When  Stein  gave  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  the  corporate  privilege  of  electing  their  own 
mimicipal  officers  and  transacting  their  own  aflfisdrs,  the  whole  country 
was  shown  how  political  rights  might  be  used  and  exercised;  and 
when  universal  education,  by  really  effective  schools,  was  added  to 
both,  it  seems  as  if  the  last  needed  ingredient  was  added  to  the  popu- 
lar character,  to  make  ready  the  ways  that  lead  to  change.  I  think, 
therefore,  the  change  will  come  when  the  affection  and  respect  felt 
for  the  present  King  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  it  His  successor 
is  said  to  be  less  inclined  to  a  liberal  system  than  his  father,  and  the 
tutor  and  favorite  Minister  of  the  Prince,  M.  Ancillon,  is  known  to 
be  less  so  ;  but  I  think  they  must  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or 
become  its  victims. 

In  Berlin  there  is  a  life  and  movement  very  striking  to  one  who 
has  just  come,  as  we  have,  from  the  quietness  of  Dresden.  Its  exter- 
nal appearance  is  greatly  changed  since  I  was  here  about  twenty 
years  ago,  when  only  a  year  had  eli^)sed  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  Prussia  was  but  just  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  her  renewed 
strength  and  increased  resources.  .... 

Of  the  society  of  Berlin,  of  course,  I  saw,  properly  speaking,  noth- 
ing. ....  What  I  saw  was  sharply  divided  into  two  great  political 
classes,  and  the  expression  of  opinion  on  both  sides  was  plain  and  free 
enough  in  conversation  ;  but  the  censorship  of  books  is  severe,  and  the 
only  newspaper  printed  in  Berlin  that  is  readable  is  carefully  made 
up,  and  extremely  dull,  nothing  being  admitted  into  it  that  can  dift- 
please  the  Ministry. 

A  long,  curious,  statistical  sketch  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
follows  these  remarks.  On  the  29th  May,  Mr.  Ticknor  and  his 
fjamily  left  Berlin,  and  on  the  31st  reached  Dresden. 

As  we  drove  through  its  well-known,  friendly  streets,  it  seemed  as 
if  we  were  returning  to  a  home,  so  natural  and  cheerful  did  every- 
thing appear  to  us.  As  we  intended  only  to  pass  the  night  in  Dres- 
den, I  went  out  inmiediately  to  see  Tieck,  whom  I  had  promised  to 
see  again  on  our  way  to  Vienna.  By  chance  it  was  his  birthday,  and 
I  found  him  surrounded  by  a  large  party  of  his  friends,  many  of  whom 
I  knew  perfectly  well.    It  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  me  to  be 
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greeted  by  so  many,  ODce  more,  whom  I  had  not  thought  to  meet 
again.  Among  the  rest,  I  found  there  his  brother,  the  sculptor,  whom 
I  had  failed  to  see  at  his  atelier  in  Berlin,  —  a  grave  but  agreeable  per- 
son, younger,  I  suppose,  than  the  poet  But  I  could  not  stop  long 
with  them,  ....  and  came  back  to  our  arrangements  for  leaving 
North  Germany. 

June  5.  — We  left  the  Saxon  Switzerland  this  afternoon,  in  a  boat 
resembling  a  gondola  a  little,  managed  by  three  men,  of  whom  one 
steered,  and  the  two  others  drew  it  with  a  tow-rope,  at  the  rate  of 

about  three  miles  an  hour  up  the  Elbe The  mountains  on 

either  side  of  the  river,  during  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  we 
passed  through  them  in  this  way,  are  grand  and  picturesque,  in  sev- 
eral parts  reminding  us  of  the  Highlands  on  the  North  River.  .... 
At  last,  just  as  the  mountains  began  to  subside  into  gentler  forms,  and 
become  covered  with  cultivation,  we  came  in  sight  of  Tetschen,  an 
enormous  mass  of  building,  standing  on  a  bold  rock  above  the  Elbe, 
with  a  corresponding  rock  still  bolder  on  the  other  side,  round  the 
bases  of  both  which  are  gathered  —  as  is  so  often  the  case  —  a  vil- 
lage, formed  at  first  for  protection,  but  now  thriving  with  industry 
and  trade.  Tetschen  is  called  a  castle,  and  has  been  built  at  dif- 
ferent times,  from  the  year  1000,  when  it  was  a  possession  of  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  down  to  the  last  century,  when,  about  1706,  the 
last  additions  were  made,  that  gave  it  its  present  vast  extent  It  has, 
however,  nothing  military  in  its  character,  though  it  was  held  and 
fortified  as  a  military  position  by  the  Austrians  in  the  wars  both  of 
1809  and  1813. 

We  found  a  carriage  on  the  shore,  waiting  to  receive  us,  for  we  were 
coming  to  make  a  visit  to  the  family  at  the  castle,*  and  though  the 
time  of  our  arrival  was  uncertain,  something  in  the  look  of  our  boat 
made  them  suspect  who  it  was,  and  induced  them  to  send  kindly  to 
meet  us.     The  passage  up  to  the  castle  was  winding,  partly  through 

*  In  the  early  spring,  when  forming  his  plans  for  summer  travel,  Mr.  Ticknor 
found  it  —  strange  to  say  —  by  no  means  easy  to  get  information  about  the 
routes  through  Austria,  especially  for  Upper  Austria  and  the  Stelvio  Pass  into 
Italy.  He  was  referred  for  such  inquiries  to  Count  von  Thun-Hohenstein,  who 
frequently  came  to  Dresden,  and  on  whom  Mr.  Ticknor  called  when  next  he 
arrived.  The  Count  showed  the  utmost  kindness  in  answering  all  questions, 
and,  before  the  inten'iew  ended,  invited  Mr.  Ticknor  to  bring  all  his  family  for 
a  visit  to  Tetschen  ;  the  party  then  including  —  besides  the  children  and  three 
servants  —  a  German  landscape-painter,  Herr  Sparmaun,  whom  Mr.  Ticknor  had 
engaged  to  travel  with  him  for  three  months  as  a  teacher.  Mr.  Ticknor  accepted 
the  invitation  as  cordially  as  it  was  given. 
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a  sort  of  park  full  of  fine  old  trees  ;  but  the  last  part  of  the  way  the 
hoofis  of  the  horses  rung  on  the  solid  rock  that  forms  the  foundations 
of  the  castle  itself.  Drivmg  under  a  large  and  imposing  portal,  we 
entered  the  vast  court  round  which  the  cajstle  extends,  and  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  it  were  kindly  welcomed  by  the  Count  and  Countess 
Thun,  at  the  bottom  of  the  grand  staircase.  They  led  us  up,  and 
carried  us  at  once  to  the  suite  of  apartments  destined  for  our  use ;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  we  never  should  reach  them,  so  long  were  we  passing 
through  an  arched  passage-way  of  stone,  ornamented  on  one  side,  op- 
posite to  the  windows,  with  a  series  of  antlers  of  stags,  fitted  to  carved 
wooden  heads,  with  an  inscription  signifying  by  whom  each  had  been 
killed,  and  in  what  year.  At  last  we  reached  our  rooms,  four  in  num- 
ber, and  corresponding — especially  in  the  huge  size  of  the  largest — 
to  the  rest  of  the  character  of  the  castle,  and  fitted  up  most  comfort- 
ably. Our  host  and  hostess  remained  with  us  a  few  minutes,  till  we 
were  quite  installed,  and  then  left  us  to  dress.  The  whole  was  done 
with  great  elegance  and  courtesy 

The  Count  is,  I  suppose,  a  Uttle  over  fifty  years  old,  a  taU,  quiet, 
dignified-looking  man,  who  talks  but  little.  His  title  is  Coimt  von 
Thun-Hohenstein,  and  his  family,  originally  the  Lords  of  Thim,  in 
Switzerland,  from  the  twelfth  century,  has  been  settled  in  this  castle 
since  1620.  The  Countess  is  of  the  Briihl  family,  descended  from 
the  great  minister.  She  ia  obviously  a  sensible,  affectionate,  excellent 
woman. 

They  have  five  children,  —  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
eldest  —  Count  Francis — lives  at  home  and  takes  care  of  the  estate; 
a  truly  agreeable,  natural,  frank  young  man  of  about  seven-and- 
twenty,  with  a  good  deal  of  talent,  much  accomplished  in  the  arts, 
and  otherwise  thoroughly  educated.  The  second  son  [Count  Freder- 
ick] is  in  Vienna ;  and  the  third  [Count  Leo],  about  twenty-four  years 
old,  has  a  place  in  the  government  at  Prague,  lives  there  chiefly,  and 
manages  another  great  estate  of  the  family  in  that  neighborhood. 
Both  of  them,  as  I  was  told  in  Dresden,  are  rather  uncommon  per- 
sons ;  the  first  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  natural  history,  and 
the  youngest  for  his  diligence  in  his  profession,  — which  is  the  law, 
—  and  for  the  wide,  philanthropic  views  which  he  has  expressed  in 
a  sensible  work  on  prison  discipline.  The  whole  family,  indeed,  is 
well  known  through  this  part  of  (Germany  for  its  intelligence,  accom- 
plishments, and  excellent  character ;  living  on  their  estates  generally 
the  whole  year,  and  doing  great  good  by  the  kindness  they  exercise 
and  the  spirit  of  improvement  they  diffuse.     They  are,  of  course, 
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Catholics,  but  they  are — though  veiy  religiouB — not  bigoted;  have 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and  lived  in  England,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries, so  that,  among  their  other  accomplishments,  they  all  talk  good 
English.  .... 

We  joined  the  family  at  tea,  in  a  small,  pleasant  sort  of  boudoir, 
formed  in  the  projecting  tower  of  the  castle,  which  almost  overhangs 
the  Elbe,  commanding  very  grand  and  beautiful  views  up  and  down 
the  river.  The  conversation  was  very  agreeable.  Mr.  Noel,  an  Eug- 
lishman  of  about  five-and-thirty,  quite  well  known  in  Austria  and 
Saxony  for  his  talents  and  philanthropy,  and  a  near  connection  of 
Lady  Byron,  is  an  inmate  of  the  fiBonily,  and  talks  extremely  welL 
He  is  a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Channing,  as  is  also  Count  Leo,  the 
third  son  of  Count  Thun,  who  has  translated  the  Essay  on  Bonaparte, 
and  was  prevented  from  printing  it  only  by  the  publication  of  another 
translation.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  which  rendered  our  conv»- 
sation  more  interesting.  .... 

June  6.  —  The  castle  bell  rang  at  five  this  morning  for  prayers,  and 
again  for  mass  at  half  past  eight,  in  the  chapel ;  but  it  was  at  such  a 
distance  from  our  apartments  that  I  took  it  for  a  bell  in  the  village. 
When  I  went  to  breakfast  I  was  curious  to  measure  the  length  of  that 
portion  of  the  grand,  cloistered  passage  through  which  we  pass,  and 
I  found  it  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
paces,  ....  so  that  some  estimate  may  be  made  from  this  of  the 
vast  size  of  the  outside  of  the  castle,  as  this  constitutes  only  about 
one  third  of  the  length  of  the  inner  wall  on  the  court.  ....  The 
breakfast  was  unceremonious,  and  after  it  we  aU  went  to  our  rooms, 
the  Coimt  and  Countess  telling  us  they  should  come  to  us  presently 
to  fetch  us  for  a  walk.  They  came  quite  soon,  and  we  went  with 
them  over  the  groimds  nearest  the  castle.  They  are  very  ample, 
and  laid  out  in  gardens,  with  hot-houses,  etc.,  and  a  park,  with  fine 
shaded  walks,  old  trees,  fancy  temples,  and  other  buildings  for  shel- 
ter and  ornament.  It  is  all  very  grand,  and  suits  the  nobleness  of 
the  whole  establishment  .... 

Dinner  was  served  pimctually  at  two,  and  was  very  delicate  and 

rich,  but  served  ^ith  perfect  simplicity The  whole  lasted  only 

a  little  more  than  an  hour,  after  which  we  went  to  the  room  in  the 
tower,  where  the  ladies  prepared  and  served  the  coflfee.  One  or  two 
things  reminded  us  rather  picturesquely  of  the  country  we  are  in 
and  its  usages.  Before  any  one  sat  down  at  table  there  was  an 
instant's  pause,  as  if  for  prayer  ;  the  Count,  as  the  feudal  head  of  the 
family,  was  served  before  the  Countess,  but  not  till  after  his  guests ; 
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after  dinner  thej  all  roee,  crossed  themselves,  and  stood  an  instant,  aa 
if  to  return  thanks  ;  and  when  we  had  come  into  the  room  where  we 
took  coffee,  the  fimiily  kissed  one  another  and  bowed  to  us.  ...  . 

Later  in  the  afternoon  we  crossed  the  river,  and  immediately  began 
to  ascend  the  steep  side  of  the  moimtain  opposite,  on  which  the  Count 
has  had  pleasant  and  convenient  paths  cut  for  several  miles,  with 
seats  and  arbors  for  rest,  and  for  enjojing  the  views,  which  are  con- 
stantly opening  with  great  variety  and  beauty,  up  and  down  the 
Elbe.  The  ladies  went  only  part  of  the  way  to  the  top,  and  then, 
returning  by  a  different  path,  found  carriages  that  took  them  across 
the  river  [in  boats].  We  went  quite  up,  and  enjoyed  magnificent 
prospects.  We  passed  through  the  deer-park,  —  or  a  portion  of  it,  — 
through  several  plantations  of  trees  of  different  sorts,  and  saw  some 
of  the  arrangements  of  so  large  an  estate.  Everything  was  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  Herrschaft  or  Lordship  of  Tetschen,  which  extends  over 
both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  is  about  sixteen  English  miles  square,  com- 
prising eighteen  thousand  inhabitants.*  .... 

We  had  frequent  views  of  the  castle,  whose  enormous  size  struck  me 
more  and  more.  ....  I  asked  the  Count  how  it  came  to  be  so  vast 
He  said  that  anciently  the  magistrates  of  the  town  of  Tetschen,  who 
were  appointed  by  the  family,  had  their  right  of  residence  within  its 
walls,  and  that  when  he  came  into  possession,  in  1808,  he  found  five 
families,  with  their  servants  and  equipages,  regularly  established  in 
different  parts  of  it.  ....  "  So,"  he  added,  "  I  built  them  houses  in 
the  town  which  were  so  much  better,  that  they  were  glad  to  ex- 
change, and  the  consequence  is  that  I  have  a  larger  castle  than  I  want 
However,  it  is  fall  a  good  many  times  every  year."  This  I  knew 
already,  for  they  are  very  hospitable.  Last  year  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  the  Crown  Prince,  with  Mettemich,  etc.,  came  over 
from  Toplitz  and  made  a  visit,  so  that  at  one  time  they  had  forty  per- 
sons in  the  castle,  no  one  of  whom  was  below  the  rank  of  Prince. 
....  Our  walk  lasted  between  four  and  five  hours,  so  that  we  did 
not  reach  the  castle  till  half  past  eight  o'clock,  which,  however,  was 
but  just  after  sundown.  .... 

*  Mr.  Ticknor  says  :  "The  fjunOy  owns  a  still  laiger  estate  near  Pragne,  and 
two  other  possessions  elsewhere,  so  that  it  is  very  rich.  Everything  [about 
Tetschen]  looked  rich  and  flourishing ;  cotton  manufactories  have  heen  estab- 
lished, potteries,  etc.,  and  the  town  within  twenty  years  had  nearly  doubled  its 
population.'*  In  the  wars  against  Bonaparte,  this  Count  Thun,  then  a  young 
man,  raised  a  regiment  on  his  own  estates,  equipped  it,  offered  it  to  the  goveni- 
ment,  and  commanded  it  through  the  campaign  otWafcnm, 
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JwM  7.  — .  .  .  .  After  breakfast  this  morning  we  croesed  the  river 
with  the  two  Counts,  and  went  to  see  a  pottery-ware  manufactory, 
established  and  carried  on  by  two  Saxons,  who  have  been  at  work 
here  ten  years,  and  in  that  time  have  increased  their  establishment 
from  two  hands  to  fifty.  The  ware  is  extremely  pretty,  ....  and 
the  family,  who  interest  themselves  very  much  in  all  that  goes  on  in 
the  neighborhood,  have  taken  care  to  furnish  the  enterprising  manu- 
facturers with  good  models,  both  ancient  and  modem,  so  that  almost 
all  their  forms  are  graceful  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  had 
constantly  large  orders  from  New  York ;  for  instance,  for  one  form 
of  a  vase  for  flowers  they  have  now  an  order  for  three  hundred 
dozen. 

After  dinner  and  coffee,  a  party  up  the  river  was  proposed.  I  set 
out  with  the  gentlemen  on  foot,  the  ladies  followed  in  carriages,  and 
we  met  about  a  mile  or  two  ofi^  at  the  pheasantry,  a  large  piece  of 
enclosed  territory  appropriated  to  rearing  and  preserving  these  birds 
for  the  family  use,  and  having  houses  to  accommodate  the  attendants. 
....  We  came  down  by  a  very  pretty  church  to  the  river-side, .... 
where  we  found  a  gondola  waiting  for  us,  in  which  we  had  a  delicious 
passage,  partly  rowing,  partly  floating,  through  beautiful  scenery,  back 
to  the  castle.  .... 

June  8.  —  Yesterday  morning  the  family  came  to  our  apartments 
and  invited  us  to  see  the  side  of  the  castle  where  they  live  in  win- 
ter. It  was  like  a  separate  establishment  of  dining-rooms,  saloons, 
etc.,  and  near  it  were  the  private  apartments  of  the  Count  and 
Countess,  with  their  daughters,  including  his  private  library  of 
three  or  four  thousand  volumes  ;   separate  sitting-rooms  for  each, 

and  80  on,  all  very  nice  and  comfortable The  great  library 

is  near,  just  fitting  up,  with  about  fifteen  thousand  volumes,  brought 
from  different  parts  of  the  castle,  —  a  grand  room,  well  suited  to  its 
purposes. 

This  morning  they  took  us  to  the  other  side  of  the  pile,  where  we 
passed  through  the  billiard-room,  and  I  know  not  how  many  suites  of 
apartments  for  guests,  to  the  chapel,  capable  of  containing  about  three 
himdred  persons,  besides  the  gallery  for  the  family,  and  where  mass 
is  performed  every  day,  prayers  chanted  at  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
and  the  regular  service  on  Sundays.  On  this  side  of  the  castle  is  a 
third  dining-room,  with  antechambers,  etc.,  where  they  dine  in  the 
hottest  weather 

But  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  things,  and  the  time  had  now  come 
when  our  visit  must  be  closed.    At  about  eleven  o'clock,  therefore, 
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....  we  were  going  to  take  our  leave ;  but  the  family  in  a  bod j 
insisted  upon  seeing  ns  off,  and,  walking  through  their  beautiful  gar- 
dens, crossed  the  river  with  us,  and  parted  from  us  most  kindly, 
following  us  with  waving  of  caps  and  handkerchiefs  till  the  turn  of 
the  road  carried  us  out  of  sight  .... 

Jtme  12.  — We  have  travelled  to-day  twelve  Qerman  miles,  from 
Idebkovitz  to  Prague,  and  all  the  way  have  felt  that  we  were  really 
in  Bohemia.  ....  We  have  been  in  the  midst  of  a  Sdavic  popula- 
tion, we  have  heard  Bohemian  constantly  talked,  and  have  found  all 
the  public  notices  posted  regularly  in  both  languages.  The  greater 
part  of  the  way  the  country,  though  highly  cultivated,  was  uninterest- 
ing ;  we  passed  for  miles  through  monotonous  fields  of  waving  com, 
....  passing,  as  it  were,  over  a  vast  prairie.  From  Schlan  to  Prague 
we  rose  a  good  deal,  and  on  the  top  of  the  eminence  looked  down 
upon  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  stretching  up  and  down  both  sides  of 
the  Moldau.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  I  have 
ever  seen,  standing  on  five  hills,  with  great  masses  of  buildings  in 
every  direction,  broken  by  an  uncommon  number  of  old  steeples,  tow- 
ers, and  domes,  while  the  river,  crossed  by  its  ancient  and  highly 
ornamented  bridge,  sweeps  majestically  through  the  midst  of  the 
whole.  It  is  not  half  as  large  as  Berlin,  but  it  gives  the  idea  of  a 
great  deal  more  magnificence. 

June  13.  —  Young  Count  Leo  Thun  came  to  see  us  this  morning. 
He  has  a  place  in  the  criminal  administration  of  the  government  here. 
....  He  seems  a  young  man  of  strong  character  and  great  love  of 
knowledge  and  progress,  has  much  Bohemian  nationality  about  him. 
....  He  offered  himself  to  show  us  Prague,  and  we  accepted  his 
kindness,  with  some  limitations.  .... 

This  morning  I  went  with  my  valet-de-place  to  see  the  quarter 
assigned  to  the  Jews,  where  they  have  lived  since  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  very  crowded,  dirty,  and  disagreeable ;  for,  as  they  are  not 
allowed  to  live  anywhere  else,  and  have  constantly  been  increasing, 
they  have  become  packed  together  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Their 
burial-ground  is  curious,  with  its  heavy  gravestones,  covered  with  long 
Hebrew  inscriptions,  but  it  is  even  more  crowded  with  the  dead  than 
their  streets  are  with  the  living.  The  stones  almost  constantly  touch 
each  other,  so  that  if  as  many  have  been  buried  here  as  are  indicated, 
they  must  rest  in  tiers,  one  above  the  other.  Yet  the  whole  room  is 
by  no  means  filled ;  for  when  Joseph  II.  forbade  burial  within  the 
limits  of  the  cities,  there  was  still  space  left  here,  so  that  the  crowd- 
ing must  have  been  from  economy,  not  from  necessity.    Their  syna- 
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gogae  was  not  curious  ;  I  mean  the  principal  one^  which  I  aaw^  for 
they  have  nine. 

In  the  afternoon  we  dioye  out  with  Count  Than  to  see  the  ci^ 

and  a  little  of  its  environs On  oar  retam  we  passed  by  the 

enormous  palace  where  Wallenstein  lived  during  the  interval  of  his 
loss  of  the  Emperor's  favor,  when  —  as  I  think  Schiller  relates  —  he 
pulled  down  the  houses  in  the  nei^borhood  to  have  free  room,  and 
stretched  chains  across  the  streets  to  keep  quiet^  affecting  to  be  served 
only  by  nobles,  and  maintaining  more  than  imperial  forms  and  cere- 
monies. The  estate  stiU  exists,  of  enormous  extent,  and  the  square 
before  it  is  stiU  called  Waldstein's  Square.  ....  The  palace  belongs 
to  a  descendant  of  his  brother,  but  not  the  same  one  who  lives  at 
Dux. 

JuM  15.  — ....  I  passed  a  considerable  part  of  my  morning  in 
what  Ib  called  the  Coll^um  Clementinum,  or,  really,  the  buildings 
of  the  University.  It  is  like  a  dty  within  a  city,  so  wide  do  its 
squares  and  courts  extend.  It  was  originally  a  great  establishment 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  is  built  in  the  fine  style  of  architecture  they 
adopted  in  all  such  cases.  .... 

The  library  contains  about  ninety-three  thousand  volumes,  a  b^- 
garly  matter  for  such  an  institution ;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  looked 
as  if  they  belonged  to  the  studies  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeoith 
centuries,  rather  than  to  those  of  the  nineteenth.  One  or  two  of  the 
manuscripts  interested  me  very  much.  The  records  of  John  Buss's 
Rectorship  of  the  University,  written  in  his  own  hand,  and  a  copy  in 
his  own  hand,  also,  of  a  work  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  were  worth  going 
far  to  see,  I  was  shown,  too,  a  curious  book  for  the  service  of  the 
Church,  with  the  music  belonging  to  it,  splendidly  illustrated,  in 
which,  on  St.  John's  day,  is  a  special  service  in  honor  of  John  Huss, 
as  if  he  were  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Church,  which,  in  fact,  he  was 
considered  here  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  margin  are  three 
very  well  finished  miniatures,  —  the  upper  one,  Wickliffe  striking  fire 
with  a  steel  and  flint,  and  endeavoring  in  vain  to  blow  it  to  a  flame  ; 
the  middle  one,  Huss  lighting  a  candle  at  the  spark;  and,  below, 
Luther  bearing  a  blazing  torch. 

The  manuscript,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
shows  much  of  the  confused  state  of  religious  opinion  and  party  in 
Bohemia  from  the  time  of  the  Utraquists  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Indeed,  in  several  parts  of  this  manuscript  Huss  is  called  ^^  Divu9 
Johannes  Huss,"  as  if  he  were  regularly  canonized. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  the  Hradschin,  visited  anew  the 
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cathedral,  walked  in  the  Yolksgaiten,  and  enjoyed  the  fine  views 
of  the  palace  and  the  magnificent  views  of  the  city  itself,  with  its 
hills,  its  towers  and  domes,  and  its  grand  masses  of  old  buildings ; 
went  to  the  Bubensch  Gardens,  where  we  drove  about  some  time,  and 
came  back  to  the  city  by  Wallenstein's  Square  and  Palace.* 

*  Prague  was  then  comparatiyely  seldom  visited,  and  the  Joiumal  containa 
fall  descriptions  and  historical  memoranda  of  its  peculiarities,  bat  these  have, 
of  conise,  greatly  lost  their  interest 
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Breme,  Marquin  de,  161, 164. 
Brisbane,  Sir  Thomas,  419,  422. 
British  Association  for  the  Adrancement  of 

Science,  Fifth  Meeting  ot  419-424. 
BrogUe,  Due  de,  128, 189, 151, 156,  258,  257 

note,  263,  312,  314. 
BrogUe,  Duchesse  de,  128, 131  - 133, 187, 188, 

151 ,  152,  257, 314 ;   letter  from,  811. 
Brookllne,  385. 

Brooks,  Edward,  154, 166, 168. 
Brosios,  Dr.,  11. 


Broog^ham,  Beuy,  Lovd,  286,  mvu 
Brown,  Dr.,  280  and  notai 
Brueu,  Ber.  M. ,  864  notai 
BriMfli,  Connteai,  164. 
BnMnla,  TWta,  460. 
BncUand,  Dr. ,  404  -  406. 
Bnrkminater,  Mka  BUb,  881, 871 
gnrimitntr^r,  Mha  Lney ,  9  and  note,  10. 
Borknrtnrtw,  Ber.  Joseph  8. ,  8, 9, 17 ;  ^mOt 

of,  10 ;   O.  T.  in  chaiSB  of  hia  papcEV,  10 

note. 
BaDer,  Mn.,  411 
Biikm,  Baron  Bdooaid  too,  462,  474,  47S, 

479,488,480. 
Bnnsen,  Carl  Joriaa,  177,  ITft. 
Bnrgea,  Sir  Jamea  Bland,  60,  BL 
Bnrr,  Aaron,  TaUeyiaad^a  optetaa  ti,  2B1. 
Buaeierra,  Bano  da,  464, 470. 
Bnttini,  Dt:»  164. 
Bjron,  JMOjt  60,68,66, 67, 6B»  410  «Dd  sole, 

448. 
^Jron,LoId,  64, 68,60,60,62,68^04,06-68; 

HMedole  of,  110, 114, 165, 168, 411,  44& 


Cabot,  George,  12, 13,  U,  896. 

GadaTal,  DoehMi  d^  240. 

Cadia,198;  TWta,  286. 
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Calhonn,  John  C,  84d>  881. 

Cambridge,  Bitfkuid,  TWta,  X30, 271. 

Gbmoeni,244,2G8. 

Campagna  of  Bome,  168. 

CampbeU,  Sir  John,  245,  216. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  62,  68,  65,  282,  410. 

CanoTa,  Antonio,  172. 

Carroll,  Archbishop,  41. 

Carroll,  Charlee,  41. 

Cams,  Dr.,  459,  478, 476,  482. 

Caseel,  Tisits,  121. 

Castel  Branco,  Baron.     61m  Laoecda. 

Castro,  Don  Jdao  de,  246. 

Chalmen,  ReT.  Dr.,  406. 

Chaloner,  Mr.,  448. 

Channing,  Edward  T.,  9, 12,26;  lettan  to, 

30,  42,  83,  89, 96, 107, 118, 183. 
Channhig,  Dr.  Walter,  148,  391 ;  letters  to, 

94, 149. 
Channing,  Mn.  Walter,  letters  to,  148, 188. 
Channing,  BeT.  William  B.,  17,  84, 96, 178. 

316, 327, 382,  891,  405, 479. 
Chapman,  Dr.,  16. 
CharlottesTille,  Tisits,  84,  848. 
Chastelluz,  Count  de,  100. 
Chateaubriand,  Tte.  de,  187-140,  146,  254, 

255,  804 ;  Mad.  de,  866. 
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Cheres,  Langdon,  860,  861. 
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(HeognuA,  Count,  168, 164, 166. 
Cintn,  246  -  217 ;  conTentton  of,  946. 
Oircoart,  Ooant  Adolphe  de,  470  and  note, 

475  note,  482, 488, 485, 486. 
Giroourt,  CoanteM  Aniiitairte  KhuttiM  dt, 

470  and  note,  482, 488, 485,  486. 
Claxe,  Loxd,  422. 
Clay,  Henry,  860, 881. 
Glemendn,  Diego,  197. 
Clerk,  John,  277,  280. 
Clonenrry,  Lord,  422. 
Cogswell,  JoMph  Green,  116,  156,  178, 378, 

278  note,  282, 284, 285, 816  note,  818  and 

note,  882, 836, 885. 
Coletidge,  Bfra.  8.  T.,  285,  286. 
Coleridge,  Sara  T.  (Mrs.  Henry  N.),  285, 

286. 
Coles,  Miss,  20. 
Coles,  Secretary,  29. 
Colloredo,  Count,  484. 
Conunon  School  Journal  of  OonneeUcnt,  S 

note. 
Conde,  Jose  Antonio,  187, 197. 
Coniklonieii,  Count  frederigo,  161  and  nnte, 

162,  164,  256, 450. 
ConsalTi,  Cardinal,  180. 
Constant,  Benjamin,  181, 184, 188, 148, 146, 

152. 
Contrabandists,  Journey  ivlth,  ftom  BeriUe 

to  lisbon,  241  e<  je^.,  248  note. 
Cooke,  Q.  F.,58  note,  127, 478. 
Copleeton,Bir.,405. 
Cordova,  Tisits,  224  -228 ;  oathedral-moeqiM 

of, 224,225;  hermHs oi;  226,  227 ;  floelety 

in,  227, 228. 
Correa  de  Serra,  Abb^,  16  and  nots. 
Cowper,  Countess,  408, 400, 412. 
Cowper,  Karl,  406. 
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Cranbonme,  Lord,  268. 
Cranston,  Q.,  277. 
Crauford,  Mr.,  270. 
Crauftird,  Sir  J.,270. 
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Creigbton,  Sir  Alezandsr,  421, 422. 
Creuaer,  Q.  F.,  126. 
Crillon,  Ihic  de,  265. 
Cnmming,  Sir  William,  176. 
Curran,  John  Philpot,  294. 
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Curtis,  Benjamin,  first  husband  of  Mrs.  B. 

Ticknor,  8 ;  graduate  of  Harrard  College, 

8;  surgeon  in  Berolutionary  Army, 4  and 

note ;  physician  in  Boston,  4 ;  dies  young, 

4 ;  Ikther  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Woodward, 

Bei^min,  Harriet,  and  Augustus  Curtis, 

grandlkther  of  B.  R.  and  Q.  T.  Curtis,  L 
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Curtis,  T.  B.,  816  note. 
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and  graduate  of;  6, 7. 
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48,  51,  87,  169,  282  note,  884,  886,  8S7, 
889,  844, 878, 879, 804, 896, 897, 896, 880, 
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De  Bresson,  501. 

De  Candolle,  A.  P.  de,  154, 155. 

Decaaes,  Count  (Duke),  258,  254,  266. 
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ton),  408  note. 

De  Pradt,  267  and  note,  268. 

De  SausBure,  Mad. ,  158. 

De  Saussure,  Mad.  Necker,  155  and  note. 

DeTonshire,  Duchess  of,  177, 180, 265. 

Derrient,  Anil,  488. 

Dexter,  Samuel,  9,  10  note,  20,  89,  40,  41 

note. 
DIckerson,  Goremor,  881. 

Dickinson,  Dr.,  412. 

Diederlehstein,  Baroness,  471. 

D'IsraeU,L,62. 

DiMen,  ProflBssor,  70, 95, 115, 121. 

D'ltvmois,  Sir  Francis,  158, 155. 

Don,  General  Sir  George,  286  and  note 

Don  Quixote,  186, 228. 

Douglas,  Lady,  180. 

Downie,  Sir  John,  288, 240, 241. 

Downshhe,  Dowager'BIarehfoMW  of,  18B» 

296,296. 


Danuhin,  UuqiiHi  or,  ttt- 

SVl*,  HlM,  «T. 

Dojle,  S1^FI»M^^  W3.  ***  **'- 

Dr»TdlChltmu,»Wt«,  116-1*8. 

l>™d™,TWt.,l».«a-<SB. 


[■CUHnliH,  dHth  of,  4E 


i,  AloondM  mJI,  11,  A  BU  ud  DM*, 

31£,SS0,160ni>l«.  

Bnrell,  Edwmrf,  12,  *  «,  Tl,  77. 80,  M, 

Ul.SWuidnole. 


IiLEimEii,  I>>.  Csiaui,  MB,  41E,  tfl 

,,  Boftath.  151, 

■mh   VLwounma. 
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mr  i'n>f<^s9or  John,  383, 3G6- 
%,  C,  1TB. 

FanllnMid  Tn.,'  Kloi  at  S(dm  Ifil,  KM, 
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,'  lOsi  Mula,  letlcr  fton,  9B ; 
iDlon  of  Mr.  Tleknw,  8M;  tUI  to. 
i-13a,«6,*58. 


XdgnrDrlblown ,  tUIB  ,  ISe  - 132 . 
JUlKUerttas,  •!<>;} 0^381-333- 
»tiiburgh,  rtilu,  278-282  imstoH' I".* 
Bcbtom.  ProfMBr.  TU,  76.  TK,  80,  81, 1 


I,  334  uul  Dotv,  SSl  »lw 
>r,  Ux9.  Um. 
{:itliDi<De.     Sa  NortOD, 


iQlHm,  Cbul»,3B»,3U. 
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Forbn,  Uon.  Fruicli,«8,tt9,<ai.«BS,i7T, 

t;s,  aa.  4S3. 
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Futiter,  Hoftith  frialtich ,  tW,  <M. 
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Fai,UdjM»ry  408, *». 
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FnnkUOilAil]'  4Sii. 
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rnKmia,  He'  Dr.J      7  35,^3, 
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&f(.lqnil,DonJu.n,ai8. 
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S  note,  t. 
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}.  T.'l  Bnt  borne  In, 


,132,13a 
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327  inrl  not*. 
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Qwrdiner,  Mis.  R.  H.,  letter  to,  89S. 

Gardliker,  B«t.  J.  8.  J.,  8, 11. 

Qftrdiner,  R.  H.,  810  note,  887. 

GMkeil,  Mr.  and  Hn.,  489. 

Oaston,  Mr.,81. 
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Gell,  Sir  WUllain,  176. 

0«nier,846. 

Oonera,  Tiriti,  lli2-l£8. 

George  (lY.),  Prince  Regent,  67. 

Georgetown,  D.  0.,  Tiilts,  28,  80, 88. 

German  language,  difBoulty  of  gtodylng  It, 

11, 26, 26 ;  high  and  low,  87. 
German  literatnre,  87  -  88, 118  - 120 ;  vepnb- 

Uc  of  letten,  99-102. 
German  metaphysios,  06-99. 
German  political  and  moral  state,  102, 106. 
German  uniTcrrttiee,  76, 89, 90, 108. 
Geaenios,  W.,  HI. 
Gibraltar,  visits,  286, 286. 
Giflbrd,  William,  68,  60, 62, 294. 
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Giostiniani,  Prince,  Nando,  188,  198,  194 

note. 
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Godwin,  William,  180, 294. 
Goethe,  Wolfgang  A.  too,  118  -116,166,;211, 

466, 490  note,  600. 
Golti,  Count,  122. 
Gonmles,  librarian,  Madrid,  197. 
Gott,  Hears.,  488. 
Qottlngen,  11, 896;  G.  T.  arrlresat, 69;  lift 

there,  70-107,  116-121;  dateripttim  of, 

74,  76 ;  leares  there,  121. 
Gottingen  UnlTersltj,  70,  72,  76,  76,  82; 

daring  the  French  War,  88, 84 ;  litenxy 

Olab,  86;  secret  societies,  90  -98. 
Goorleff,  Ck>ant,  487. 
Graham,  Lady  James,  407. 
Grammont,  Docheese  de,  267. 
Granada,  198 ;  visits,  228-282 ;  Archbishop  iO, 

228, 229  and  note,  282;  Cathedral  of,  229. 
Grant,  Mrs.  Anne,  of  Lsggu,  274, 278  and 

note,  279. 
Grassi,  Padre,  198  note. 
Grares,  Doctor,  420, 421. 
Gray,  Frands  CaUqy,  81,818  and  noti,  828, 

871. 
Gray,  Thomas,  286. 
Gregoire,  Coant  Bishop,  180, 148. 
Grey,  Earl,  296, 408. 
Grqr,  Sir  George,  411. 
Grifflths,  ProflBSSor,  419. 
Grlscom,  Proftsssor,  298. 
Grisi,Gialia,407,418,486. 
Grots,  George,  416. 
Goadiana  River,  222  and  note,  242. 
Goalaqoi,  Coant,  217, 218 
Goilftwd,  Lord,  176. 
Goiaot,  Tnan^,  266, 814. 


Haa81,482. 

Haileybary.    8m  Maeklntosih. 

Hale,  Nathan,  12. 

Hallam,  Henry,  68. 

Halle,  visits,  110. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  Tsll^yrand^s  opin- 
ion of,  261 ;  Washington's  letter  to,  261 
note. 

Hamilton,  Lady,  21L 

Hamilton,  Professor,  Sir  WilUam  Rowan, 
420, 422, 428,  426  and  note. 

Hsmilton,  Sir  George,  601. 
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Hanover,  N.  H.,  8  note,  4,  6,  6,  884,  886 
and  note ;  Ulsha  Tloknor  dies  then,  2, 
886. 

Hanover,  visits,  77. 

Harcoort,  Rev.  William  Yemon,  424,  486, 
486,437. 

Hardenberg,  Prince,  486. 

Harness,  Rev.  William,  411, 416  note. 

Harper,  General  Robert,  861. 

Harrison,  George,  196  note. 

Hartford  Convention,  12-14. 

Hertford,  visits,  14. 

Harvard  College,  G.  T.  nominated  to  a  Pro- 
fessorship in,  116 ;  accepts,  120 ;  enters 
on  Professorship,  819 -826;  attempted  ra- 
forms  in,  868-869, 879, 899 -40L 

Hatfield.    Set  SaUsbary. 

Hatton,  visits,  62. 

Haven,  Miss,  68. 

Haven,  N.  A.,  128  note,  816  note,  886, 887 ; 
letters  to, 28,  48,  68,  888,  864,  860;  let- 
ter  fha,  864  note,  877  note;  death  of, 
877;  memoir  of;  877, 880. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  880. 

Hayne,  Colonel  Robert  T. ,  861. 

HasUtt,  William,  298, 291 

Heber,  Richard,  264,  267. 

Heeren,  Professor,  80. 

Heidelberg,  visits,  124. 

HereolanI,  Prince,  166, 188. 

Herder,  Baron  von,  4"^. 

Herman,  PzofeMor,  106, 112. 

Hertsberg,  Ooontess,  467. 

Heyne,  Professor,  96, 106, 106. 

HIgglnson,  Barbara.   Sm  Perkins,  Mn.  8.  G. 

Higghison,  Stephen,  12, 18. 

Hm,  Lord  Arthor.  442. 

Hlllard,  G.  S.,  826  note,  891  note. 

Hmhoase,Mr.,ll 

Hobhoose,  (Sir)  John  Cam,  166. 

Hogg,  James,  278. 

Hogg,  Mr.,  416. 

Holland,  Dr  (Sir  Henry),  446. 

Holland  Hoose,  286, 408, 418. 

Holland,  Lady,  264  and  note,  266.  406, 400. 

Holland,  TUrd  Lord,  268, 204, 265. 267,201^ 
408,418,422;  Spanish Ubiaiy,  467. 
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HopkinBon,  Mn.,  16. 

Hocise  of  CommoiiB,  G.  T.  ealled  befbve  Com- 
mittee of  ,  il6 ;  debate  in,  416. 

BonstoD,  Genenl  8.,  872, 878, 874. 

ttaber,  Fnn^ok,  166, 167. 

Had0on  Birer,  vMta,  886. 

Humboldt,  Baron  Alexander  Ton,  128-180, 
184  and  note,  185,188,146,146,264,266, 
267,  268  note,  268, 496- 60L 

Humboldt,  Madame  Wilhetan  tob,  177, 178. 

Hume,  Colonel,  447. 

Hunt,  Jonathan,  7, 881. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  292, 294. 

laVAMTAIK)  DUKI  DKL,  206. 
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•(Italians,  The,''  by  Mr.  Bucke,  t^Jeetad  ^7 

a  London  audience,  291. 
ItalinsU,  179. 
Italy,  Tisits,  160-181 

Jacksoh,  Gbixsil  Aitdeiw,  480. 

Jaokson,  Judge,  40, 871. 

Jakobs,  Proftnor,  111,  112. 

^amleeon,  Bobert,  275. 

Janis,  Charlea,  20. 

JeOteaon,  Thomas,  Preddrait  of  the  United 
States,  16,  58,  110,  212,  802  note,  806, 
846, 846, 877  jTidts,  84 -88, 848, 848;  his 
philosophy,  87;  letters  ftom,  800-802; 
opinion  of  Bonaparte,  801 ;  plans  for  Uni- 
Territy,  301 ;  eulogy  on,  878. 

Jeffirey,  Francis,  30,  42,  48  -:47,  277,  280. 

Jersey,  Countess  of,  138,  269, 296,  297, 410. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  53,  56. 

Johnstone,  Judge,  381. 

Jones,  Commodore,  878. 

Jordan,  Baron  ron,  461,  478. 

Jourd&in,  Camille,  256. 

KAHLDE5,  BaRONXSS,  480. 

Kane,  Mr.,  876. 

Kastner,  Professor,  76, 77. 

Eean,  Edmund,  67, 127. 

Keating,  Dr.  OUrer,  10. 

Kemble,  Stephen,  291,  292. 

Kenney,  Mr.,406. 

Kent,  Duchess  of,  435,  437. 

Kent,  James,  Chancellor,  888-840,  880. 

Kenyon,  John,  411  and  note,  418. 

Kenyon,  Mrs.  John,  466. 

Kestner,  Charlotte  Buff,  78. 

Khig,  Bufiis,  a50,  851. 

Kinsley,  Professor,  14. 

Kirkland,   President   of  Harrard   College, 

letters  to,  321  -  328,  832,  855,  360,  868. 
Klopstock,?.  Q.,126. 


Knapp,  PtofBMor,  112,  UB. 
Kranae  of  Wetetrqpp,  476. 

Labouchxu,  HnncT  (Loid  Taimftoa),  4(06, 

411. 
La  Carolina,  228. 
Laoefda,  246, 247.  249. 
Laexetelle,  Charles,  188  -186, 189. 
Lalkyette,  General  Marquis  de,  189, 148, 161, 

162, 166, 267, 268, 844  and  note,  860, 861. 
La  Fontaine,  Aoguste,  112. 
Lagxmiige,  visits,  161, 168. 
La  Grai^    Su  St.  TUJBfonio. 
Lamartine,  A.  de,  470  note. 
Lamb,  Charles,  294. 
Lansdowne,  Marehioneas  of,  418, 416. 
Lanadoinie,  Maxqueaa  of,  268, 264, 480. 
La  Place,  Maiquia  de,  266. 
Lardner,  Dr.  Dionyaius,  426  and  note. 
Lauderdale,  Lord,  364. 
Lausanne,  vlaltB,  162, 166. 
LaTal,  Montmorency,  Doe  Adrian  da,  IS, 

187,  188,  189,  198,  194  note,  204  nota, 

209,  210,  212-214,  218,  268,  296,  809, 

811;  lettattlh)m,808,806;  death  of,  807 

note. 
Lebanon,    Conn.,    BUAa    TkkBflr    bom 

there,!. 
Lebanon,  N.  H.,4,  6. 
Le  ChenJier,  J.  B.,  181. 
Le  Clere,  General,  128. 
Le  Flendng,  Lady,  484. 
Legar4,  Hn^  Swinton,  278  nota,  460, 488, 

489. 
Leghorn,  risits,  188. 
Leibnitz,  MSS.  iuHanorer,  78. 
Leipzig,  visits,  107. 
Lenox,  Robert,  15- 
Leslie,  C.  R.,  389  and  note. 
Lesseps,  Baron  J.  B.  B.,  248. 
Lewis,  M.G.,  67, 165. 
Leyeer,  General  ron,  465,  476, 486, 491. 
Uchtenstein,  Professor,  501. 
LieTen,  Prince,  881. 
lindenau.  Baron  von,  467,  468,  460,  464, 

476,  489,  491. 
Lisbon,  visits,  243,  250. 
Lister,  Thomas,  407  note,  418. 
Lister,  Mra   Thomas  (Lady  Theresa),  407 

and  note,  418. 
Litton,  Mr ,  421. 

Liverpool,  visits,  49,  297,  298,  402-404. 
Livingston,  Edward,  123,  850,  851, 880,  881, 

882. 
Livingston,  Judge,  39. 
Livingston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maturin,  886^ 
Livingston,  Mrs.  Edward,  860, 851, 881,882. 
Llangollen,  visits,  51,  52. 
Lloyd,  Professor,  405. 
Lockhart,  Mra.  J.  G.,  407. 
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Lohrmaim,  W.  G.,  469, 482. 

London,  Tidts,  61,  64-68,  261,  2B8-96T, 

289-296,  406-418, 446-449. 
London,  Tower  of,  446, 447. 
Long,  Qeorge,  Pxoteaor,  848. 
Longlfellow,  Henry  W.,  9B9. 
Longfellow,  Stephen,  14. 
Loretto,  visitfl,  167. 
Lonrdfl,  BlarchioneM  de,  268. 
LoTeU,Mis.,286. 
Lowe,  Rer.  Mr.,  440, 441,  446. 
LoweU,  John,  889,  %6, 860. 
Luwenstein-Wertheim,  Prinoets,  4OT,  489. 
Lund,  177. 
Liitdchau,  Madame  Ida  de,  476,  481,  482» 

488,  486, 491. 
LutUchaa,  M.  de,  476  and  note,  491. 
Loxmoore,  the  StOasee,  482  note. 
Lyman,  Blrs.  Theodore,  10. 
Lynch,  John,  889  note. 
Lyndhunt,  Lord  Chancellor,  448. 

IfAOBCTH,  Henderton*!  reading  of,  66, 66. 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  279. 

Mackintoflh,  Lady,  290. 

Hackintoflh,  Sir  James,  60,  268,  264,  266, 
279,289,290,291,480. 

McLane,  Lonis,  409. 

McLane,  Min,  277, 278. 

McNeill,  Mr.,  417. 

McNeiU,  Mrs.,  417. 

Madimn,  J.,  President  of  the  United  Stattf, 
29, 80, 84, 68, 110,  846, 847, 409. 

Madison,  Mis.,  29, 80, 846, 847. 

Bfadraso,  Joe6  de,  186  and  note. 

Madrid,  Tisits,  186, 186-220 ;  deMtibed,  190- 
214. 

Malaga,  288,  284. 

Malaga,  Bishop,  284, 286. 

Malibian,  Madame,  407,  418. 

Maltby,Mr.,68,418. 

Malthas,  T.R.,  290. 

Manning,  Mr.,  61. 

Mazchetti,  Count  and  Conntess,  166. 

Maxeuil,  Baron  de,  860. 

Marialra,  Marques  de,  180, 346, 268. 

Marina,  Fr.  M.,  197. 

Marron,  P.  H..  180. 

Mars,  Mile.,  126. 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
88,88. 

Martens,  Professor,  77. 

Martinetti,  Count  and  Connteas,  166, 167. 

Mason,  James  M.,  death  of,  466. 

Mason,  Jeremiah,  128  and  note,  886, 896. 

Mason,  William  Powell,  12, 816  note. 

Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  So- 
ciety, 0.  T.  officer  of,  879  note. 

Massachusetts  Farm  School  tot  Boyi,  0.  T. 
Treasurer  of,  879  note. 


MsMBehuwtfeB  Qeneral  Hofpital,  O.  T.  Trttli- 

tee  of;  879  note,  884. 
Massachusetts  Hoepital  life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, G.  T.  Director  and  Vioe-PzetldBnt 

of,  879  note. 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Are  Ibraniioe  Oan- 

pany,2. 
MaK)is,F.,  179. 
Medico,  Count  del,  446. 
Medina-Oeli,  196. 
Melbourne,  Viscount,  408, 409. 
Menou,  Count  de,  881, 882. 
Meredith,  Mrs.  William,  16. 
Meredith,  William,  16. 
Mendith,  WUUam,  Jr.,  16. 
Meyer,  116. 

Menotluitl,  Abbate,  166. 
Michaelis,  J.  D.,  76, 77, 127. 
Milan,  visits,  161. 
Millbank,  Sir  B.  and  Ladj,  67, 68. 
Miltlti,  Baron,  601. 
Milton,  study  of,  894. 
Ifilton,  Viscount,  death  of,  469. 
Mhito,  Countess  of,  «)8,  412. 
Mhito,  Earl  of,  408. 
Mitford,  Miss,  418, 419  and  note. 
Xitscherlich,  Professor,  92. 
Moller,  124. 

Monk,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  271* 
Monroe,  J.,  President  of  the  United  StAtM, 

849. 
Mont  Blanc,  164, 166. 
Montgomery,  James,  440, 441. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.,  886. 
Mondcello,  80 ;  visits,  84-88. 
Mon^Jo.     See  Teba. 
Montmorency,  Duo   Mathieu  de,  804  and 

note. 
Montmoreney-LaTaL     See  lATaL 
Moore's   Charity    School,   EBsha  Tleknor 

head  of,  1;  connected  with  Dartmouth 

College,  2. 
Moore,  Thomas,  420, 422, 426. 
Morattn,  L.  F.,  262. 
Moreau,  General,  488. 
Morehead,  Ber.  Dr.,  280, 414. 
Morgan,  Lady,  426. 

Morl^,  First  Sari  and  Countess  of,  407. 
Momington,  Countess  of,  286, 296. 
Morris,  Ck>UTemeur,  266. 
Morrow,  Ctovemor,  872. 
Moe,  Marqnesa  de,  207. 
Mohlenbeig,  Dr.,  111. 
MulgzaTe,  Beri  of,  420,  421,  423,  428^  4M, 

486,487,488. 
MUller,  Johann,  116. 
MUnchhausen,  Baron,  601. 
MUnster,  Count,  77,  78. 
Murehison,  Sir  Roderick,  419, 43L 
Mumy,  J.  A.,  277, 406. 


B8,ao,(a,«,»i 


Jtlbby,  CuiQ,  171. 
Hlcliol«,R«.  J,, 839. 

Nfcbohr, 6. 0.  lar  in.lTB. 

Hioiuycr,  CbunOlor,  110, 11& 


Nod.B.  B.,N». 


OlUrtc,J. 


»[  Andmn,  IT,  SIS,  >», 

ia,,lU,41S,taO. 
Ailui,iai 


OUTi:r,Bntvn.U, 

O'NM,  Uin.  fiS. 

Ord,  Ui.,  1U. 

(Mhiu,  Dnc  d',  498. 

0»Qi»,  I>uch«ior,2Oli.3CIT,306,3S 

Otlt,  II.  O.,  U-14,  ao,  31,  40,  St 

sao. 

Om,  Robert,  of  lanuk,  ITS. 
Oifbcd,  Tblu,  2S9, 404. 

Puli«uCu>Dil.4S9. 

FiloUng.Sliuiijh  School  of,  3M,  311 
PiUSa  J  MoW,  lh.n  J.,  200. 

pKlmcll.^  Count.  ^?.  103,  264   in 


it,46S. 


sen. 

VtiamtoD,  ViKoi: 

Piita,Tl«IU,  138-161;   poUoe  iiain  witn 
141-146;  TMU.2G8-263;  mlnu.ffiS. 

Pkrter,  Cbief  JniUct  of  HuBacbotttta,  8 

10  BMo,  11,340. 
Pmrksr,  Hr„  146, 148. 


Putar, 


r,  407. 


PKk  gmM,  bciiM  In,  38T  -  S8B- 


Fmlenc.  Uoiml,  2&a,2S£.  IGe. 
Putont,  Couotw,  ZU.  SM. 
PBl»nHD,Hr.,lB3Dcl<i 

r™bodj,su>, "«'  0  n, taaindnotfc 

tMl ,  91c  Robnt,  41tS,  417, 480. 

F^IJico,  Silrtn,  4aO, 

PirpprirU,  337  Bffi. 

Psttlu,  Colooil  T.  H,,  ffie,  8TIK 

PwUD>,JuBM,S7a 

PoUm,  Mn.  8.  0.,  IS,  4B,  SS,  »0.  S9S, 


Pstnnh,  Idler  on,  Sll  -St^ 
Phlltdclpbla,  TlilU,  15,  A^> 
PbDUia,  tnfeuor  J..  411, 4S7  >Bl  DM 
PbDUpi,  Ttaomu  J.,  4I& 
PhilUp*,  mitard,  Sei. 

PiFhon,  Buoo.'lSa,  1S1. 
PIl^lI^lag,  John,  ffl.SBl. 
mcksring,  Qctalioi,  801. 
tleUI,D«>d>d,U3. 
Pklct,  ProfewoT.  t£3.  US,  UB- 
PiUing,  JuiM,  280. 

tltUBi'ia,  UuB.,  Euihi  Ttckoot  bM 

Rbcol  Iq,  3. 
PImVil,  173,1-1. 
PiBirre,  CHeT.  Bon  L.,  SOT,  206,11* 
PUyWr,  T>rofe»or,27B,  279. 
PlyD)ontU,-iW[.,327-88l. 
Folnwlt,  Joe)  R.,  S&O  ud  DOto. 
Polo,  Mm.  467.471. 


raon,RI.-bi 


3,138. 


Poitluil,  Tlilt),  S8T,  881. 

a  .  tMu,  lis  not*. 

242-218;  pKipls  c>(  SU. 
P«»*"Counl.  1S3- 
Pc«<^,  CoiiDl»i.    ^xBoDii^na,  ChiMlna. 


.>j-En. 


BIO,  316,  866  ud  note, 

ffTl,  883,  891. 
Pntcotl,  Mm.  W.,  81T  ud 
PiMCoHiff.  B.,SlBudBai 
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801;  tetten  to,  8a,  846,  848;  goM  to 

WMhiogton  with  G.  T.,  880|  881 ;  )ett«n 

to,  886, 479. 
Prafton,  W.  C. ,  of  South  OatoUim,  278  nota, 

»6. 
Pivrort,  ProftMor,  166. 
PriohAid,  Dr.,  423. 

PrliDAry  Sohools  of  Boston,  2  and  note. 
ProMedi,  Prinoen,  182, 194  note. 
PioTen^  itadies,  262. 
PnuaU,  Fxedurio  WUlkun  m., King  of,  602. 
Pntknd.  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  426. 

Qnnw,  Tialts,  886. 

Qnetelet,  M.,  460. 

Quincy,  Hon.  Joaiah,  889, 846,868. 

Qoini^,  Mrs.  J.,  846. 

RiomrsKi,  Coont,  496, 601. 

Balaton,  Mr.,  278  note. 

Banclifb,  Baroneas,  468, 469. 

Bandall,  Mlaa,  812  and  note. 

Bandohr,  176. 

Bandolph,  Colonel,  86. 

Bandolph,  John,  of  Boanoke,  16,  16,  27, 

881. 
Bandolph,  Mn.,  86, 848. 
Bandolph,  T.  J.  and  EUen,  86, 87, 848. 
Baach,  Chriatian,  486. 
B6oamier,  Mad.,  187, 804. 
Beoke,  Pima  Ton  der,  474. 
Beea,  Dr.,66. 
Bflgina,  Dokede,  446. 
Belchenbach,  H.  T.  L.,  476, 482. 
Beid,  Mrs., 416  and  note. 
Betnch,  Morita,  466, 474, 476, 484, 490L 
Beynolda,  Dr.  Bdwerd,  164. 
Biohelien,  Due  de,  148,  146,  268, 262. 
Blehmond,  Ya.,  TidU,  12,  88. 
Biemer,  Proftaaor,  116, 116. 
BIgaod,  Profeaaor,  422. 
Billiet,  Mad.,  162. 
BiTaa,  Dochen  de,  207. 
Btraa,  Duke  de,  226, 227. 
Bobinson,  Henry  Crabbe,  411. 
Boblnson,  Protesor,  ^2. 
Booea,  M.  de,  188. 
Bochefoaeaold,  Dno  de  la,  266. 
Bookingham,  Marqneai  of,  440,  441. 
Bogers,  8ainael,406, 410  and  note,  412  note, 

414,480. 
Boget,  Dr.,416. 
Boman  Gatholio  Chorch,  dedication  of,  18 

note. 
Borne,  Tiaits,  169 -174;  aoetetj  in,  176-188. 
Boaeoe,  William,  60  -  62, 297, 298. 
Boae,  Mr,  XngUsh  Mhiiater  in  Berlin,  109, 

110, 119. 
Boaa,  Sir  John,  419, 422. 
Botch,  WOUam,  289. 


Rotterdam,  yiiiti,  68. 

Booisean,  J.  J.,  166, 16& 

«*  Boogh  Notes,"  etc,  by  Sir  V.  B.  Head,  880. 

Bndlger,  Protaior,  118. 

BnaaeU,  Lord  John,  166, 264, 269, 270, 280, 

291,407. 
BosmU,  Lord  WUUam,  267, 269, 499, 601. 

Sailtild,  PBORsaoft,  102. 

SaaTedra,  Don  Angel  de  (Doke  de  BItm), 
226, 228  and  note. 

Sales,  Francis,  teacher  of  Vieneh  and  Span- 
ish, 7, 868. 

St  Andr4,  M.  de,  881. 

St  Bernard,  Monks  <^,  169. 

St  Bernard,  Pass  of,  168. 

St.  Domfaigo,  rerolutlon  in,  18. 

Ste.  Anlaire,  Connt  de,  268. 

Ste.  Anlaire,  Countess  de,  266. 

St.  lago.  Marques  de,  207;  hit  lister,  Pm»- 
lita,207. 

St  ndefonso,  214, 216  -  218. 

St  Leon,  188, 184. 

St  Simond,  Marquis  of,  206. 

St.  Yal,  Mile.,  126. 

SaUsbmy,  First  Marquess  of;  267, 268. 

Salisbury,  MarohionaaB  of,  268. 

SalTiati,460,461. 

Sanda,  Dr.,  426. 

Sandfrioh,  Gape  Cod,  yisiti  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster, 886. 

Santa  Crua,  Msiques  de,  196, 207,281, 228. 

Santa  Cms,  Maiquesa  de,  206. 

San  Taodoro,  Duca  di,  174. 

Saragosss     Set  Zaiagoaa,  206. 

Sartozius  TOn  Waltershiusen,  121. 

Sanasure,  Mad.  de.     Sm  Necker. 

SaTage,  James,  2, 9, 86, 262,  278, 816  note, 
819,891. 

SaTigny,  F.  K.  Ton,  499. 

Saxony,  Anthon,  King  of;  461-467, 481. 

Saxony,  Prince  Frederic,  Duke  of  and  Oo- 
Begent  (also  King  of),  462  note,  468, 468, 
486,486. 

Saxony,  Prince  John,  Duke  of  (also  King 
of),  462  note,  468,  464,  466,  467,  468, 
469, 470, 471, 472, 476, 477, 482,  489. 

Saxony,  Pzinoe  Maximilian,  Duke  of,  461 
note,  468, 471. 

Saxony,  Princeas  Amelia,  Dudieas  of,  468, 
466,469,477. 

Saxony,  Princeas  Augusta,  Duchess  of,  461 
note,  468,  484, 486. 

Saxony,  Princeas  John,  Duchess  of  (also 
Queen  of),  484  and  note. 

Saxony,  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of,  468. 

Saxony,  Princess  Marie,  Dueheas  and  Oo- 
Begentess  of  (also  Queen  of),  468, 467, 4BL 

Say,  Louia,  188, 184. 

Sohadow,  Bndolph,  177* 
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Behafer,  ProflBSior,  106. 

Sohlegel,  A.  W.  tod,  127, 128, 129, 181,  IM, 

188,168,480, 468, 464,  48a. 
Bchlegel,  Friedrieh  too,  122, 128, 127. 
Beholtn,  Dr.,  70,  78  note,  80, 81  and  note, 

82,12L 
Sohurte,  Hofrmfch,  Ua. 
Sehwabe,  Dr.,68. 
Bcilla,  Prince,  212,  219. 
Boott,  Anne,  28& 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,24,276, 276,290-284,480; 

portrait  of,  888, 888, 407. 
Soott,  Sophia,  281, 288, 284. 
Scott,  Walter,  Jr.,  284. 
Sedgwick,  Profeasor,  271, 419, 420  note,  421. 
SegoTia,  Biahop  of;  218. 
SegoTia,  riaits,  21& 
Senior,  Naaaau  WUltam,407,  412  and  note, 

461. 
Senonnea,  Yifloonnt  de,  266, 282, 268. 
Serria,  life  in,  478. 
Serille,  287-241;  Akaaar,  288;,  210 ;  Oatha- 

dral,288,289;  people  of, 289, 240. 
Seymour,  Mr.,  447. 
fibakeapeare,  study  of,  894 ;  Tleck*a  reading 

of,  478,  477,  482 ;  Sohkgel'a  tranalatkm 

of,  468, 488. 
Sharon,  Maaa.,£.  Billinga  (9fn.  K  Tkkpor) 

bom  and  keepe  achool  in,  3. 
Bfaacp,  Bkhard,  "  ConTaraatkn,"  66, 66. 
Shaw,  William  8.,  fonnder  of  the  Boatopi 

Athenaaom,  8, 12L 
8hiel,416. 

Slddona,  Mrs.,  66,  66, 66. 
Sierra  Morena,  223. 
Silliman,  Professor  B.,  14. 
Simond,  M.,  158,  179. 
Simplon,  crosses,  100. 
Siamondi,  Mnu,  290. 
Siamondi,  Simonde  de,  161,  290,  291,  296, 

297,814. 
Skene,  Jamea,  288. 
SlaTery  in  the  United  Statea,  479. 
Smidt,  Senator,  122, 123. 
Smith,  Bei\yimin,  175. 
Smith,  Elisabeth,  433. 
Smith,  Profeaaor  Nathan,  14. 
Smith,  Sir  Jamea,  57. 
Smith,  Key.  Sydney,  266,  413,  414,  417, 418, 

446. 
Smyth,  Edward,  438. 
Smyth,  Professor  W.,  271, 272, 416  and  note, 

488,439. 
Sneyd,  Miaa  Mary,  426,  428. 
Sohnar,  Miss,  495. 
Somerrille,  Dr.,  448. 
SomerrUle,  Mrs.,  411,  412,  448, 479. 
Sommarira,  Marcheae,  175. 
Sonntag,  M.,460. 
Southey,  Edith  and  Inbella,  286. 


Sootbcj,  Mrs  B.,  286  and  note,  484. 

Southey,  Bobert,  60,186, 186,286-287,484. 

Soun,  Mad.  de,  248. 

SooBfc,  M.  de,  262, 267. 

Spain,  goremment  of,  191;  InqulaitioQ, 
196;  Ti8itin,186-24L 

Spudah  bull-agfata,  208-204;  law  courts^ 
288;  people,  198, 242;  Ubraiiea,  197,  216, 
216,  252,  467 ;  literature,  paaaage  on,  in 
inaugural  addieaa,  820 ;  lecturea  on,  825 
and  note ;  booka,G.  T.'a  collection  of,  825 
note. 

Sparmann,  Herr,  604  note. 

Spencer,  Second  Barl,  269, 286. 

Spencer,  Third  Earl  (*'  Honaat  Althoip'*), 
442-446. 

Sprengel,  Profeaaor,  111  -118. 

Staekelberg,  Count,  460. 

StaiSl,  Baron  Auguate  de,  128, 188,  189, 161, 
166,812  ;  letter  from,  818;  writings,  814 
and  note. 

StaiSl,  Mad.  de,  work  on  Germany,  11,  96  ; 
opinion  of  Lady  DaTy,  67 ;  work  on  Bog- 
land,  60,  61, 119, 126  - 180, 132, 188,  136, 
188 ;  death  o^  161, 189, 218, 480 ;  anecdota 
of,  497, 496. 

Stanley,  Hon.  Edward  (Bail  of  Derby),  406 
note. 

Stanly,  Hon.  Mr.,  424. 

Stapfisr,  P.  A.,  180. 

Stdnla,  Morita,  490. 

Stephena,  Mr.,  248. 

Sternberg,  Baron  Ungem,  400, 488. 

Stewart,  General,  881. 

Stolberg,  Countess,  125. 

Stolberg,  Leopold,  125. 

Story,  Judge  Joeeph,  40,  316  note,  339,  840, 
361 ;  letter  to,  392. 

Strogauofr,  Count,  462, 464,  466, 468, 491. 

Stroganoff,  Countess,  462,  486,  487. 

Stuart,  Lady  Dudley,  446  and  note.  Su 
Bonaparte,  Christine. 

Stuart,  Lord  Dudley,  446  and  note. 

"  Subaltern,"  by  Gleig,  380. 

SulliTan,  Richard,  12. 

SuUiran,  Willi&m,  G.  T.  atudiea  Uw  with,  9, 
11,12,20,40.381. 

Switmrland,  visita,  152  - 160. 

Taous  Ritxr,  243. 

Talleyrand,  Prince,  13, 123, 264,  268  -  268. 

Tahna,  126, 127. 

Tarentum,  Archbishop  of,  17^ 

TatistchefT,  M.  de,  210,  212. 

TatistcbefT,  Mad.  de,  211. 

Taylor,  Abb^,  173. 

Taylor,  Henry,  418. 

Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John,  425  and  note, 

432  note. 
Taaewell,  Littleton  Waller,  850, 881. 
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TdiifeohagDf,  Admixal,  179 

Teb«,  Count  de.  288, 286. 

Teb«,  CounteM  de,  288, 28i  and  note,  809. 

TeBtchen,  Tiiits,  6M  -609. 

ThAcher,  Bey.  S.  C,  11 

Thayer,  SylTaniu,  (Colonel  U.  8.  A.,  7, 8  and 
note,  816  note,  872-876,  888. 

Theatre,  French,  140, 160. 

Theatre,  Spanish,  201. 

Thierry,  A  ,  814 

Thiersch,  Proftoior,  114, 116. 

ThompAon,  Bfr.  and  Lady  Mary,  440. 

Thomson,  Mr.,  275, 877, 280. 

Thomdike,  Augustus,  182, 886. 

Thomdike,  Colonel,  871. 

Thorwaldsen,  Albert,  177, 178. 

Thnn-Hohenstein,  Count  T<m,  604  note, 
606-607,606. 

Thun-Hohenstein,  Ooonteti  yon,  606,  606, 
608. 
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